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INTRODUCJTION. 


A  LiFK  OP  Channino,  in  oiio  volume,  appears  among  the 
memorials  of  his  liiindrccUh  l)irth(la}%  with  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing this  great-souled  and  free-thoughtcd,  this  largely-loving 
and  loflily-tispiring  propliet  of  humanity  more  widely  known 
by  fcllow*Christians  of  all  communions,  and  by  the  people, 
not  of  our  llcpublic  bnlj^  but  of  every  nation  throughout 
Christendom  and  the  world. 

For  his  compeers,  friends,  and  followers  are  gratefully  con- 
fident, that  among  the  illustrious  lives  which  have  shed 
truth,  love,  and  quickening  influence  through  the  nineteenth 
century  none  will  be  found  more  bright  with  promise  of 
a  reconciled  huimui  race  tlian  that  of  William  Ellery 

ClIANNlNQ. 

Truly  he  was  the  morning-star  of  a  better  day  for  man 
msulo  one  around  our  globe,  by  universal  equity  and 
brotherly-kindness,  by  integral  culture  and  refinement,  by 
heroic  works  of  beneficence  and  beauty,  and  above  all  by 
living  communion  with  the  Living  God,  the  Father,  Sov- 
ereign, and  Friend  of  His  whole  family  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  united  in  spirit  with  Ilis  Beloved  Son,  and  growing 

in  Ilis  image,  to  perfection. 

w.  n.  c. 


This  work  is  an  aatobiography,  in  so  far  as  the  materials 
at  my  command  have  enabled  me  to  give  it  that  character, 
and  consists  of  extracts  from  private  papers,  sermons,  and 
letters,  with  snch  remarks  bnly  interwoven  as  seemed  needed 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Its  plan  is  very  simple.  After  a 
somewhat  full  and  minute  notice  of  Channing^s  early  years, 
which  will  be  found  to  present  many  interesting  facts,  and 
which  no  one  hereafter  could  so  well  supply,  the  selections 
from  his  manuscripts  have  been  arranged  according  to  the 
twofold  order  of  subject  and  of  time.  This  method  was 
chosen  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  the  steadiness  with  which  he  held  all  objects  of  thought 
before  his  mind,  until  his  views  became  consistent  and  com- 
plete ;  and  the  growth  of  his  opinions  is  in  this  way  made 
clear,  as  well  as  the  result  of  his  progress.  A  thorough  reader 
will  consider  any  loss  of  vivacity  in  the  narrative  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  the  mental  ^'* 
and  moral  processes  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth  and 
right. 

It  was  the  original  design  to  present  a  finished  portrait  of 
William  Ellbby  Craxtsisg^  regarded  as  a  man,  a  minister 
of  religion,  a  philosopher,  a  reformer,  and  a  statesman,  —  to 
point  out  his  place  among  the  leading  persons  of  the  age,  — 
and,  by  exhibiting  his  relations  to  various  parties,  to  sketch 
his  life  and  times.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  accord- 


Ingljr.    But  experiment  at  length  satisfied  me  that  it  was  tat 
more  difficult  than  had  been  supposed  to  shun  the  dishonesty 
of  making  my  honored  relative  the  exponent  of  my  prejudices, 
without  sinking  into  a  tone  of  non-committal  yet  more  at  vari- 
ance with  liiH  cliaruoter  and  with  the  triitli.    The  biographer 
'\  f      has  tlici'croro  prefcrrod  silfluCe  to  partiality  or  tamcuosH,  has 
mt'JI/ .'    limited  himself  to  brief  hints  and  descriptions,  has  stated  for 
-"    Clianiiing  such  opinions  only  as  tiiere  could  Im  no  risk  of  mia- 
approliendiitg  or  misrepresenting,  and,  in  a  word,  has  left  him 
to  he  his  own  interpreter. 

W.  II.  C. 
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MEMOIR 


PART    FIRST. 


Chafter  !•— parentage  AND  BIRTH. 

1780. 

ON  the  7th  of  April,  1780,  William  Ellbrt  Ciiannino,  the 
tlilnl  child  of  William  CnANKiNO  and  Luct  Ellrrt,  was 
bom  in  Newix>rt,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A. 

His  grandparents,  upon  tlic  father's  and  tlie  niotlicr's  side  alike, 
were  persons  of  more  ilian  common  energy,  both  in  character  and 
intelligence. 

William  Eller}',  his  motlier's  fatlier,  was  a  man  of  singular  hearti- 
ness, honest}',  good  sense,  and  simplicit}'.  **  Graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1747|  he  entered  upon  business  as  a  merchant  in  his 
native  town,  Newport,  which  tlien  offered  every  encouragement 
to  an  entcq)rising  man,  and  was  ftill  of  attractions  to  one  of  his 
social  trtn|ior.  He  married,  early  in  life,  Ann,  tlie  daughter  of 
Judge  Remington,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  excellent 
woman,  prudent,  affable,  and  hospitable,  ever  watchful  over  her 
children,  and  careAil  that  her  husband  should  find  no  place  so 
ogreeable  to  him  as  his  home. 

**  Mr.  Rllery,  tiiongh  urging  the  3*oung  to  keep  to  a  single  busi- 
ness, to  love  it,  and  find  distinction  in  it,  and  though  inclined  in 
his  own  habits  to  steady,  sj'stematic  application,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  merchandise  in  the  time  of  embarrassing  revenue  acts  and 
non-imix)rtation  agreements,  when  there  was  little  or  notliing  for 
him  to  do  but  to  Join  heart  and  hand,  as  he  did,  with  the  ^  Sons 
of  Liberty,'  and  in  1770  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was, 
OS  he  says  in  a  letter,  a-  *  stanch  (Vicnd  to  political  liberty,  and 
liiot  lilicrty  witli  which  the  Gospel  has  made  us  fi*ee.'  And  his 
sense  of  the  worth  of  freedom  could  be  the  more  relied  on,  as  it 
did  not  spring  from  eager  sj'mpathy  with  tlie  sudden  excitements 
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2  PABBNTAGB  AliD  BIRTH. 

• 

of  the  (lay,  but  fh>m  principles  which  his  experience  and  reflection 
hod  prudentlj'  developed  and  oonfinned.  It  was  a  deep-seated 
passion  and  a  moral  preference.  To  forward  political  libertj*  was, 
in  his  view,  to  follow  ever)'  individual  to  liis  own  heart  and  homo 
with  a  blessing.  According  to  liis  own  strong  language,  he  placed 
his  obligations  to  uphold  liberty  as  liigh  as  those  whicli  bound  him 
to  his  wife  and  children.  lie  liad  tlius  fiir  held  no  political  or  Judi- 
cial offlce ;  but  he  was  Icnown  to  Uio  ))coplo  for  his  flrmncss.  Judg- 
ment, and  devotion  to  tlio  public  cause;  hod  sliowii  himself  a 
public-hearted  man  in  tlio  first  struggles  against  encroachments 
.upon  Uie  rights  of  the  colonies;  had  been  uix>n  im|)ortttnt  com- 
mittees, whose  business  was  to  procure  tlio  repeal  of  oppressive 
revenue  acts;  was  acquainted  witli  tlie  active  spirits  who  were 
preparing  themselves  and  the  people  for  a  separation  IVom  the 
mother  country' ;  and  Imd  inspired  a  general  oonfldcnce  in  his  fit- 
ness for  a  high  civil  trust,  let  Uie  ospect  of  affairs  be  ever  so  per- 
plexing. Thus  approved,  he  was  diosen  as  delegate  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  memorable  Congress  of  1776,  and  with  his  venerable 
colleague,  Stephen  Hopkins,  set  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

^^  Mr.  Ellery  was  in  Congress  tvom  1776  to  1786,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  years  1780  and  1782 ;  and  while  tliere  had  universal 
confidence  for  his  prudent,  straightforward,  practical  view  of  afifairs, 
and  for  his  consistent,  independent,  decided  conduct.  Besides  tlie 
respect  which  his  abilities  and  character  thus  obtained,  his  social 
spirit  and  powers  of  conversation,  his  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good- 
humored  satire,  whicli  could  enliven  a  party  of  friends  at  their 
lodgings,  or  sweep  away  the  fallacies  and  whims  of  members  in  a 
debate,  bmuglit  him  into  delightf\il  intimacy  with  leading  men. 

^*  His  cliaracter  bora  Uie  marks  of  habitual  self-insi)cction  and 
self-i*esistance.  Humilit}*  was  the  virtue  which  he  seemed  to  prize 
as  the  most  comprehensive  and  productive.  His  effort  was  to  bring 
every  thought  and  desire  into  subjection  l)efoi;o  God,  and  to  find 
securitj'  and  motive  in  a  fixed  sense  of  his  deficiencies  and  his  obli- 
gations. This  constant  study  of  humility  was  his  light  and  strangth. 
It  cleared  and  simplified  the  purpose  of  human  life.  It  gave  him 
more  and  mora  the  command  of  liis  faculties,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  aflTections,  and  the  power  of  devoting  liimsclf  to  duty.  It  showed 
him  on  what  false  principles  men  ara  commonly  pronounced  great, 
and  how  monstrous  are  arrogance  and  oppression  in  a  moi*tal.  But 
tills  moral  warfare  never  tlirew  an  air  of  constraint  or  austerity 
upon  his  Intercoui'se  with  others.  It  seemed  as  if  his  spirits  were 
kept  elastic  by  his  constant  guard  over  them.    His  very  kindness 
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• 
unci  goDtlcness  had  none  of  Uie  inertness  of  mere  good  temper,  but 
were  animated  lij'  an  active,  clicrislied  principle  of  love,  wliicli  dis* 
criminated  its  objects  and  was  all  alive  for  tlie  happiness  of  another. 

**  In  the  pnrsuit  of  trath,  he  seemed  mora  anxious  for  the  cer- 
taint)'  tlian  the  amount  and  variety  of  results.  He  was  not  fond  of 
indulging  in  conjectures,  that  he  might  fill  the  void  whera  he  had 
in  vain  looked  for  satisf^'ing  tnith ;  nor  was  he  unhappy  because  of 
tlie  uncertainties  which  cannot  be  clcai*ed  up  in  an  imperfect  state 
of  l)eing.  His  feelings  and  wishes,  and  every  extraneous  or  acci- 
dental circumstance,  were  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  in  his  sober- 
minded  inquiry.  Or  rather,  the  very  influences  that  are  most  apt  to 
mislead  did  but  sound  the  alarm  to  him  to  be  single-hearted,  and 
made  his  power  of  discerning  tlie  keener.  He  had  the  plainest  com- 
mon-sense, and  the  most  prudent  Judgment  in  common  affairs ;  and 
not  so  much  from  having  lived  long  in  the  worki,  as  from  his  right 
temper  of  mind,  and  his  habit  of  going  far  into  tlio  reason  of  tilings. 
Tills  honesty  or  fairness  of  mind  was  his  great  distinction,  and  an 
explanation  of  his  character.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual vigor.  It  was  a  religious  principle.  It  ran  through  all 
his  studies  and  experience,  restraining  him  ftx>m  injustice,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  condemn  injustice ;  opening  the  wa^'  through  ancient 
errors  of  whatever  kind,  and  for  the  admission  of  light  from  what- 
ever quarter ;  and  making  it  absolutely  imix>ssible  that  he  should  be 
a  partisan  or  idolater  in  anyUiing. 

**  His  kindness  and  wannUi  of  affection  were  especially  manifest 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  young.  A  plain  man,  in  years,  living 
in  retirement,  and  obtruding  his  opinions  upon  no  one,  he  drew 
Uiero  to  him  as  if  he  were  their  dependence ;  and  they  felt  that 
they  owed  to  him,  not  only  some  of  their  best-remembered  seasons 
of  pleasure,  but  in  no  small  degree  the  direction  and  coloring  of 
tlieir  thoughts.  When  he  saw  anything  to  blame,  he  spoke  plainly 
and  earncstl3*,  and  suffered  no  weakness  of  affection  to  conceal  or 
imimir  the  force  of  what  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  say.  If  they 
neglected  his  a<lmonitions  and  disappointed  his  expectations,  his 
regret  was  nnminglcd  with  selfishness,  and  his  affection  unabated. 
Hiey  might  need  it  ilio  more."  ^ 

Alter  leaving  Congress,  Mr.  Ellery  was  for  many  years  collector 
of  the  customs  in  Newport,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
throe,  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  IHends,  and  affec- 
tionately honored  by  his  fellow-ciUzens.    He  was  remarkable,  to 

1  Ufo  of  WUIinm  Rllcry.  Jij  Eflward  Tyrrel  Channing.  Spsrki't  Amcriciui 
DIogniptiyi  Vol.  VI.|  lit  Series. 
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the  very  close  of  his  long  life,  for  3-oaUiAilno88  of  iboling,  bright* 
nes8  of  mindi  and  read}*  interest  in  nature,  pcoploi  literature,  events. 

This  sketch  of  the  grandfather  will  l)e  found  to  illustrate  in  no 
unimportant  degree  both  tlie  dmracter  and  intellect  of  his  distin- 
gnislied  grandson ;  for  William  but  recoitied  his  own  cxiMsrlcnce, 
when,  alter  ho  had  reached  mature  life,  he  wit>to  to  Air.  Kllery: 
^^  You  have  hardly  a  grandchild  who  cannot  trace  bade  some  of 
his  sentiments  and  principles  to  your  instructive  and  condescending 
oonveraation." 

John  Channing,  William's  grandfather  on  tlte  paternal  side,  was 
a  i*esixK!table,  and,  till  towanls  tlie  close  of  life,  a  pro8i)erous 
ineivhant  of  Newport.  He  was  son  of  John  Channing,  of  Dorset- 
shire, England,  — the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to  America,  — 
and  of  Mary  Antram,  who  arrived  in  Boston  in  1712,  and  wero 
soon  after  married.  The  wife  of  John  Channing,  Jr.  was  Mary 
Chaloner  (the  widow  of  Dr.  James  Robinson,  ph3*8ician),  who 
was  long  rememl)ered  in  Newport  for  her  energ>'  of  character 
and  dignity  of  manner.  She  was  a  high-spiritctl  and  aixient, 
3'et  religious  and  conscientious  woman,  and  remarkable  for  activity 
and  method. 

William  Channing,  thehr  second  son,  was  born  in  Newport,  June 
11,  1751,  and  educated  at  Nassau  flail,  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  where  ho  graduated  in  1709.  lie  read  law  with  Oliver 
Arnold,  at  Providence;  in  1771,  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Newport;  in  1773,  married  Lucy  Ellei*}*,  the  daughter 
of  William  FM&ry ;  in  1777,  became  attorney-general  of  his  native 
State,  and  n|x>n  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  was  api)Ointed  to  the  office  of  district 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  Asher  Robbins,  late  memlier  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Arom  Rhode  Island,  writes  of  him  thus :  — 

^f  Mr.  Channing  was  very  well  read  In  the  law,  ospedally  in  the 
forms  of  pleading ;  law  cases  were  his  favorite  reading,  even  for 
amusement.    He  had  a  large  librar}',  and  one  veiy  well  selected. 

^^  lie  interested  himself  much  in  State  |>olitic8,  and  his  office 
was  the  central  point  of  rendezvous,  where  the  leading  men  con- 
gregated for  their  consultations. 

. .  ^*IIo  was  very  popular  in  the  State,  was  attorney-general  and 
district  attorney  at  the  same  time,  and  held  both  offices  at  the  time 
ofhisdoatlu 

*}  Ilia  manner  of  speaking  at  tlie  bar  was  rapid,  vehement,  and 
impressive ;  never  studied,  nor  exactly  methodical  in  his  pleadings ; 
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bat  bo  alwa3*s  camo  well  prepared  os  to  matter  and  autliority.  He. 
had  an  extensive  practice)  attended  all  tlie  courts  regularly,  and 
was  considered,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  as  the  leading 
counsel  of  the  State. 

**  In  iierson,  he  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  made,  erect,  and 
of  an  open  countenance ;  he  was  lively  and  pleasant  in  his  con- 
versation, and  nnich  di«|)OS«l  to  social  intercourse ;  he  was  lios- 
pitalilo  and  kind-hearted,  ills  agreeable  manner  was  one  great 
source  of  liis  general  iK)pulai*ity. 

**  His  temper  was  remarkably  good,  as  were  his  manners,  mild, 
liberal,  generous ;  his  habits  were  also  correct,  temperate,  mdus- 
trious,  mindOil  and  observant  of  all  the  duties  and  proprieties  of 
life." 

In  addition,  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Elleiy,  says  of  him:  — 

*'  He  repeatedly  served  ns  a  deputy  for  his  native  town ;  and 
such  was  his  n^ard  for  its  Interests,  that  he  did  not  decline  that 
service,  until,  by  the  extonsivencss  of  his  practice,  and  tlie  in- 
crease of  his  family,  he  was  com|)elled  to  give  to  them  his  whole 
attention. 

*<  lie  early  l)ecamQ  the  head  of  a  family.  He  marrieti  in  the 
twenty-tliini  year  of  his  age,  and  |)crrorincd  the  olllces  and  char- 
ities of  a  husband  and  father  with  strict,  constant,  and  tender 
attention,  and  was  beloved  and  respected. 

**  The  law  of  kindness  and  l)enevolence  was  in  his  heart  and  on 
his  tongne.  The  i)eraon8  emplo}'c<l  by  him  as  domestics,  and  in 
other  services,  he  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  rewarded  with 
a  liberal  puncttmllty.  He  was  an  obedient  and  rcsiKsctfbl  scm,  and 
a  most  affectionate  brother  and  friend.  To  the  ix)or  he  was  com- 
imssionate.  The  needy  never  went  away  IVom  his  house  empty. 
His  table  and  his  purse  wei*e  always  oi>en  to  their  wante,  and  his 
mnnillcence  was  ever  accompanied  with  a  sweetness  in  the  manner, 
which  doubled  the  obligations  of  gratitade. 

**lliB  religious  sentiments  were  liberal.  He  was  particularly 
attechcd  to  the  Congregational  denomination  of  Christians,  but 
he  treated  all  good  men  of  all  denominations  with  kindness  and 
rcsi)ect.  He  generously  contributed  to  the  support  of  ChiHstian 
worship  in  tlio  society  to  which  he  belonged,  and  countenanced  and 
onconrngcd  it  by  a  constant  and  reverential  attendance,  and  the 
ministers  of  religion  ex|>crienced  his  hospitality. 

**  His  politi(!al  sentiments  were  displayed  in  a  warm  attachment 
to  Uie  rights  of  mankind,  chastened  by  a  love  of  i)eace  and  order. 

^MIls  countenance  and  dc()ortmont  expressed  the  amUbleness 
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and  benevolenoe  of  his  (1{BiK>Bition,  and  his  morals  corresponded 
with  his  manners.  He  was  tcm|)orate  and  honest;  he  was  cour- 
teous and  i^espectAil.  As  he  keenly  felt  the  distresses  of  mankind, 
so  was  he  as  strongly  disposed  to  relieve  tlicir  sufferings.  He 
looketl  down  wiUi  such  pity  on  the  ixwr  and  afllicted  as  enconiiigcd 
tiicm  to  look  up  to  him  for  suooor  as  to  a  bruUior." 

These  reminiscences  of  the  father  are  confirmed  and  oomplctcd 
by  the  following  boautiAil  notice,  written  in  1811,  by  his  son 
William ; '  —  ' 

'*  BotTOH,  December  18, 1841. 
'*  My  recollections  of  my  father  are  imiierfect,  as  ho  died  when  I 
was  thirteen  ycai-s  of  age,  and  I  had  been  sent  IVom  homo  iHifuro 
that  event.  But  Uie  many  testimonies  which  i  have  i-cceivcd  to  his 
eminence  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  to  his  private  virtues,  nuiko  me 
desiraus  tlmt  Uiero  should  be  some  memorial  of  him. 

*'  My  faUier  retained  much  attachment  to  Princeton  College, 
where  he  was  educated,  so  Umt  he  thought  of  sending  me  there. 
He  was  the  chissmate  and  ftiend  of  Samuel  S.  Smith,  allerwaitls 
distinguished  as  a  tlieologinn,  and  as  the  president  of  tlmt  institu- 
tion. In  the  last  pait  of  his  collegiate  doys  he  enjoyed  Uie  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Withersjioon. 

•'  His  early  marriage  and  Uie  rapid  increase  of  his  family  obliged 
him  to  confine  himself  rigidly  to  his  profession.  He  was  too  busy 
to  give  much  time  to  general  reading,  or  even  to  his  family.  Still, 
I  have  distinct  impressions  of  his  excellence  in  his  social  relations. 
He  was  the  delight  of  tlie  circle  in  which  he  moved.  His  moUier, 
brothers,  and  sisters  leaned  on  him  as  on  no  otlier.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  benignity  of  his  counteimnee  and  voice.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  at  home,  and,  according  to  the  mis- 
taken notions  of  tliat  time,  kept  me  at  too  great  a  distmice  fix)m 
him.  In  t]*uth,  the  prevalent  notions  of  education  were  nmch  more 
imperfect  Uunt  in  our  day. 

''  I  often  went  into  courts,  but  was  too  young  to  underatand  m^* 
fatlicr's  merits  in  the  profession ;  yet  I  had  always  heanl  of  him  as 
standing  at  its  head.  My  brother  sa3's  that  Judge  Dawes  used 
to  speak  of  his  st3ie  and  manner  as  ^  mellifluous ; '  but  at  times  he 
was  vehement,  for  I  well  recollect  that  I  left  Uie  court-house  in 
fear,  at  hearing  him  indignantly  reply  to  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
worthy language  in  the  op|)osite  counsel. 

*'  His  parents  were  religious,  and  Uie  impressions  made  on  his 
young  mind  were  never  lost.    He  was  the  main  pillar  of  the 

1  Memoin  of  the  Rhode  Island  Btr.    By  Wilkin*  Updike,  Kfq. 
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xeligiotis  socioty  to  which  he  belonged.  The  house  of  worship  had 
BtilTercd  much  fW>m  the  occupation  of  Newport  by  the  British  army, 
so  as  to  be  unfit  for  use ;  and  I  recollect  few  things  in  my  child- 
hood more  distinctly  tlian  his  zeal  in  restoring  it  to  its  destination, 
and  in  settling  a  minister.  I  cannot  doubt  that  his  religious  char- 
acter received  important  aid  tinm  the  ministry  and  fViendship  of 
Dr.  Stiles,  who  was  as  eminent  for  piety  as  learning,  and  under  whose 
teachings  he  grew  up.  Ho  had  a  deep,  1  ma}'  say  pecuHar,  abhor- 
rence of  Uie  vice  of  profancncss ;  and  such  was  his  influence,  that 
his  largo  family'  of  sons  escaped  Uiis  taint  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
though  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  1  recollect,  with  gratiUtde, 
the  strong  Impression  which  he  made  on  my  own  mind.  I  owed  it 
to  him,  that,  though  living  in  Uie  atmosphere  of  this  vice,  no  pro- 
fane word  ever  passed  my  lips. 

**  On  one  subject  I  think  of  his  state  of  mind  with  sorrow.  His 
father,  like  most  re8i)cctnble  merchants  of  tliat  place,  possessed 
slaves  impottcd  from  Africa.  They  were  tlic  domestics  of  the 
family ;  and  my  father  had  no  sensibility  to  the  evil.  I  remember, 
however,  with  pleasure,  Uio  affectionate  relation  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  tlie  AfVicans  (most  of  them  aged)  who  continued 
to  live  with  my  grandfather.  These  were  liberated  after  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  notliing  could  remove  them  from  their  old  home,  where 
they  rather  niled  than  sei*ved.  One  of  the  females  used  to  speak 
of  herself  as  the  daughter  of  an  African  prince ;  and  she  certainly 
had  much  of  the  bearing  of  roj'olty.  The  dignitj*  of  her  as(>ect 
and  manner  bes|K>ke  an  uncommon  woman.  She  was  called 
Duchess,  probably  on  account  of  the  rank  she  had  held  in  her  own 
country.  I  knew  her  onlj*  after  she  was  A*ee,  and  had  an  establish- 
ment of  her  own.  Now  and  Uien  she  invited  all  the  children  of 
the  various  families  with  which  she  was  connected  to  a  party,  and 
wo  were  lil>cmtly  feasted  under  her  hospitable  i*oof.  My  fatlter 
won  Uie  hearts  of  all  his  domestics.  One  of  tlie  sincerest  mourners, 
at  his  death,  was  an  excellent  woman  who  had  long  lived  witli  us, 
and  whom  he  honored  for  her  piety. 

**  J  recollect,  distinctl}*,  the  great  interest  he  took  In  tlie  political 
questions  which  agitated  tlic  country.  Though  but  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  I  was  present  when  the  Rhode  Inland  Convention 
adopted  Uie  Federal  Constitution ;  and  Uio  enthusiasm  of  that 
moment  I  can  never  forget.  My  father  entered  with  his  whole 
heart  Into  that  unlx>undcd  exultation.  He  was  one  of  Uie  most 
devoted  meml>erR  of  the  FcKlcral  part}'.  At  the  beginning  of  Uie 
French  RevohiUon  he  slmretl  in  the  universal  hope  and  Joy  which 
It  Inspired ;  but  I  well  recollect  the  sadness  wiUi  which  ho  talked  to 
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U89  one  Sunday  aftornoon,  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ; 
and  fh>m  that  moment  his  hopea  dieil. 

^^  You  speak  of  the  testimony  borne  to  him  by  the  late  Elisha  R. 
Potter,  Esq.  My  fatlier  was  among  the  first  to  discover  the  abil- 
ities of  tliat  remarkable  man,  and  I  rememl)er  Uio  kindness  with 
which  lie  used  to  receive  him.  Ills  spirit  was,  in  truth,  the  kindest 
He  was  ever  ready  to  see  and  appreciate  suiKrior  talents,  and  to 
attach  liimself  to  woi-tli.  His  Mcndship  seemed  to  me  singularly 
strong  for  a  man  so  immersed  in  business.  Among  his  ftlends 
were  George  Champlin,  lilsq.,  a  ix>liUcian  of  singular  ca|)acity,  and 
who  was  said  to  have  ruled  tlio  State  for  years  wiUioiit  forfeiting 
his  intcginty ;  Dr.  Isaac  Sentcr,  a  physician  of  extensive  practice, 
who  was  thought  to  unite  with  gix*at  ex|)erience  a  rare  genius  in 
his  profession,  and  whose  commanding  figure  rises  befora  me,  at  tlie 
distance  of  forty-five  years,  as  a  specimen  of  manly  beauty  worthy 
the  chisel  of  a  GrcoUin  sculptor;  and  the  Uev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of 
Providence,  a  man  of  great  sweetness  of  tcmixsr,  and  who  deserves 
tlie  grateAil  ramembnince  of  Umt  city  for  his  zealous  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  public  education.  My  father  took  a  great  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  ministera,  and  always  welcomed  them  to  his  hospitable 
dwelling. 

^^  I  rememl)er  his  tastes  witli  pleasure.  He  hail  two  ganlons, 
one  of  tlicm  quite  largo,  and  as  he  sought  to  have  evcrytlilug  whidi 
he  cultivated  of  tlic  l)cst  kind,  our  table,  otherwise  simple,  was, 
in  this  re8i)ect,  luxurious.  He  was  not  satisfied  witli  what  con- 
tented his  neighlK>r8,  but  intixKluccd  new  varieties  of  vegetables 
into  the  town.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  sacred  music.  On 
Sunchiy  evening,  the  choir  of  t^e  congregation,  which  included 
most  of  the  3'ounger  members,  and  other  amateura,  met  in  his  ofiSce 
for  practice  in  singing.  The  apartment,  somewhat  spacious,  was 
filled ;  and  tlie  animation  of  the  meeting,  to  which  his  zeal  contrib- 
uted not  a  little,  made  Uie  occasion  one  of  my  weekly  pleasures. 

**  As  far  as  I  can  trust  my  recollections  of  my  fathei-'s  |X!rson,  it 
must  have  been  veiy  prepossessing ;  Init  to  me  his  appearance,  at 
tlie  time,  was  more  venerable  tlian  beautlAil.  His  head  was  bald, 
and  his  cocked  hat,  and  the  otlier  parts  of  his  di^ess,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashions  of  the  day,  differed  much  AY)m  the  costume  of 
the  young,  mode  him  seem  Ax>in  the  first  an  okl  man. 

*^  He  pro8|)ered  in  life,  but  witliont  being  able  to  leave  a  com[)e- 
tence  to  his  large  famil}'.  His  la]x)rs  were  givat,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  seeing  htm  depressed.  I  should  place  him  among 
the  happy.  He  was  taken  away  in  tlie  midst  of  usefulness  and 
hope.    The  disease  of  whidi  he  died  was  not  understood.    I  re- 
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member  tliat  he  used  to  complain  of  feelings  which  we  now  should , 
consider  as  dj-sixsiista ;  but  that  disease  was  little  thought  of  theuy 
and  the  name  never  heard. 

**Tlicsc  are  ver}-  scanty  reminiscences ;  but  as  I  haitlly  saw  my 
fatiier  after  reaching  my  twelfth  year,  and  as  nearly  fifty  years 
luive  passed  since  that  time,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  can 
recall  no  more  of  his  calm,  uniform  life.  The  career  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  occupied  with  the  supix>rt  of  a  hirge  family,  offers  no 
great  events. 

"  1  little  thought,  when  I  began,  of  writing  so  much ;  but  the 
pleasure  which  all  men  take  in  the  vh*tues  of  parents  has  led  me  on 
insensibly. 

''  My  father  died  before  I  could  requite  him  for  his  toils  for  my 
sup{x>rt  and  his  interest  in  my  moral  well-being ;  and  I  feel  as  if, 
in  tills  present  uistance,  I  was  discliargiug  some  part,  though  a 
veiy  small  one,  of  my  great  debt.  I  owed  him  much,  and  it  is  not 
my  smallest  obligation  that  his  chai*acter  enables  me  to  Join  atfeo- 
tionate  esteem  and  reverence  with  my  instinctive  gratitude. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  W.  E.  Cuannino." 

Lucy  Ellcr}',  William's  mother,  resembled  her  father  in  enei'gy, 
Judgment,  practical  skill,  and  integrity.  But  she  added  to  these 
traits  a  tenderness  of  sensibility  and  a  deep  enthusiasm,  which 
threw  a  clmrm  of  romance  over  her  conduct  and  conversation.  She 
was  small  in  person,  but  erect  hi  Ixsnring  and  clastic  in  movement; 
and  strongly  marked  features,  wiUi  a  singularly  bright  and  pene- 
trating eye,  gave  her  an  air  of  self-reliance  and  command.  Ilcr 
manner  was  genemlly  benignant,  often  tenderly  aiTcctionate,  and 
marked  by  the  dignified  courtesy  of  the  old  school ;  but  if  preten- 
sion and  fraud,  in  any  of  Uieir  manifold  disguises,  crosse<l  licr  path, 
she  became  chillingly  reserved  and  blunt  to  tlie  verge  of  severity. 
Her  feelings  wera  cpiick,  her  humor  was  lively,  and  so  did  she 
clothe  sagacious  tlioughts  in  quaint  dialect,  tiiat  she  was  as  enter- 
tdning  a  companion  as  she  was  a  wise  counsellor.  The  whole  tone 
of  her  mind  and  temper  was  original;  blending,  in  a  rare  union i 
shrewdness  and  sympathy,  caution  and  A*csli  impulse,  devoted  gcn- 
erosit}'  and  strict  conscience,  stem  stmightforwaiTlncss  and  cordial 
love.  In  a  word,  tiiere  was  a  rough  nobleness  in  her  ways,  which 
Irresistibly  won  affoction  an<l  inspect,  and  made  hor  inflncnee  jww- 
erful  for  good  on  all  within  her  sphere.  The  following  sketch,  by 
her  son  William,  ma}*  best  introduce  her. 

"  The  most  remarkable  trait  in  my  mother's  character  was  the 
rectitude  and  simplicity  of  her  mind.    Perhaps  I  have  never  known 
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lior  equal  in  tliU  respect  She  was  tnic  in  Uiouglitf  word,  and  life. 
Slie  liad  tlie  Armness  to  see  tlic  triiUi,  to  epeak  it,  to  act  upon  it. 
Site  was  diroct  in  Judgment  and  conversation,  and  in  in}*  long  inier- 
oourse  witli  licr  I  cannot  recall  one  wonl  or  action  lietraying  Uie 
slightest  insincerity.  She  hod  keen  insiglit  into  character.  Slie 
was  not  to  be  imixwed  uix>n  by  others,  and,  what  is  rarer,  she  prac- 
tised no  imixMttion  on  her  own  mind.  She  saw  tilings,  persons, 
events,  as  they  were,  and  spoke  of  them  by  tlieir  rigiit  names. 
Her  partialities  did  not  blind  her,  even  to  her  childrcn.  Her  love 
was  without  illusion.  She  reo(^nizod  unerringly,  and  with  delight, 
fairness,  lionesty,  genuUie  uprightness,  and  shrunk  as  by  instinct 
ftx>m  everything  specious,  the  factitious  in  diaracter,  and  plausible 
manners." 

Born  of  parents  tlius  rich  in  natural  gifts,  and  well  trained,  Wil- 
liam inherited  a  phj'sical  organization  at  once  delicate  and  vigorous, 
and  tendencies  of  heart  and  mind  in  whicli  the  viitiics  of  botli  were 
most  happily  balanced.  Ho  is  remembered  as  having  been  an  in- 
fant of  rai*e  loveliness,  and  was  A*om  Uie  first  an  idol.  Such  pro- 
phetic affection  tends  naturally  to  bring  tlie  Ailfilmcnt  of  its  ho|)cs ; 
and  certainly,  in  the  present  instance,  the  ex|)cctant  trust  of  Uio 
motlicr  was  an  exlmustless  incentive  to  tlie  son.  She  lived  for 
more  tlian  fiHy  years  after  his  birtli,  and  tlieir  relation  thraughout 
this  long,  and  for  the  most  part  uubix>kon,  \Hiriod  of  intercourse 
was  as  beautiAil  as  it  was  rich  in  mutual  blessing. 
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The  earliest  description  given  of  William  is  fh>m  an  aged  rela- 
tive, who  says :  *'  I  remember  him  as  a  boy  three  or  four  yea» 
old,  with  brilliant  eyes,  glowing  checks,  and  light-brown  hair  fulling 
in  curls  upon  his  shoulders,  di-essed  in  a  green  velvet  Jacket,  with 
ruffled  collar  and  white  undcr-clothes,  standing  by  his  mother's 
aide  on  tlie  seat  of  the  i>ew,  and  looking  round  u|)on  the  con- 
gregation. I  tliought  him  Uie  most  splendid  child  I  ever  saw." 
Allowance  must  of  course  be  made,  in  our  estimate  of  such  a  sketch, 
for  any  reflected  brightness  which  success  in  after  life  may  have 
tlirown  u|)on  tlie  memory.  But  all  testimony  confirms  tliis  impres- 
sion of  Uie  beaming  beauty  of  William's  childhood ;  and  to  those 
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who  have  nsaociaiions  onlj-  with  tlie  wasted  form,  thin  features,  and 
sunken  eyes  of  the  preacher,  whose  spirit  seemed  a1)out  to* cast 
aside  the  bod3',  tliis  picture  of  the  blooming  lioy  will  not  be  witliout 
the  diarm,  at  least,  of  contrast. 

Owing  to  his  moUicr's  |)oor  state  of  health,  the  chlldran  were 
earl}'  placc<l  at  school,  and  William  was  sent  when  3'et  so  young 
timt  he  was  oflcn  carrie<l  in  the  arms  of  a  colorcil  man.  One  of  bis 
first  recollections  was  of  being  taken  to  the  school-room  one  mom* 
ing  after  tiie  good  mistress  had  died.  The  stillness  which  prevailed 
in  place  of  the  osual  bustle,  the  slow  steps,  the  hushed  voices,  and 
the  sight  of  tlie  dead  lx>dy,  left  a  feeling  of  awe  so  strong  that  he 
vividi}'  recalled  tlie  scene  in  tlie  very  bst  year  of  his  life. 

As  he  grew  older,  William  was  atlvanced  to  the  l)oai*ding  and  day 
school  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  considered  tlie  best  in  the  town, 
and  indeed  had  so  high  a  reputation,  that  boys  ftoni  a  distance,  es- 
pecially from  tlie  SouUi,  wera  sent  to  his  charge.  It  was  the  habit 
of  that  time  to  use  flogging  as  the  common  i)enall3',  and  no  master 
would  tlien  have  responded,  as  all  good  ones  must  now  do,  to  the 
wonis  of  Vogel,  —  *'  When  we  teachers  l)ecome  fully  com|)etent  to 
our  work,  the  neccssit}-  of  conK>real  punishment  will  cease  alto- 
getlier."  ^  This  is  mentioned,  because  It  is  certain  that  what  he 
Uien  experienced  outraged  his  sensitive  honor,  and  served  to 
arouse  the  feeling  of  indignation  against  any  form  of  violence  used 
towards  children,  which  grew  so  strong  in  him  in  later  years.  He 
wotihl  often  tell  an  aiic(*fIote  of  a  little  lK)y  in  school  trying  to 
shield  with  his  arms  a  lai*ger  one,  whom  the  master  was  al)out 
to  whip.  The  contrast  of  tlie  great  heart  witli  the  small  pli^'si- 
cal  power,  the  noble  position  of  the  3'oung  remonstrant  against 
tyranny,  pi*oduced  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  childish  Im- 
agination, and  made  the  severity  of  Uie  teacher  and  the  quarrelling 
of  tlie  children  detestable  and  hideous.  He  had  Uirough  life  an 
utter  contempt  and  horror  for  every  arbitrary  inlliction  of  bodily 
pain ;  and  once,  when  conversing  with  a  pci'soii  who  advocated  the 
use  of  the  lash  in  the  army,  iiav}',  and  prisons,  broke  forth  wiUi, 
*' Whatl  stnke  a  man/**  with  such  a  thrilling  tone,  that  it  com- 
pletel}'  overwhelmed  his  hearer,  and  awakened  in  him  an  entirely 
new  sense  of  tlie  dignity  of  a  human  being. 

In  connection  with  tiiis  degradation  of  boys  by  whipping,  he 
sometimes  remarked  that  his  first  feeling  of  the  sacrcdness  of  wo- 
man was  called  out  b}'  observing  that  the  delicate  hands  of  Uie 
girls  at  school  were  never  marked  b}'  the  ferule.    But,  indeed,  tliis 

I  lion.  II.  Mann'i  SsTentli  Report,  ai  Secretary  of  the  Manacliusettf  Board 
of  Kclitcatlon. 
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earl}'  sentimont  of  reyerenoo  for  women  was  prol>ably  owing  to  his 
lively  sensibility  to  female  loveliness.  For  onoo,  while  gazing  on 
his  daugliter,  as  she  danced  playfully  round  hlm^  he  said,  witli  a 
tone  of  deep  tenderness :  '*  She  brings  so  to  mind  tlie  days  wlien 
her  motlicr,  tlien  a  gay  little  girl,  used  with  her  oom|mnions  to 
creep  from  tlie  scliool-room  unnoticed  by  tiie  master,  and  I,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  would  watch  her  as  she  skip|XMl  down  the  street,  . 
and  witli  boastful  gestura  mocked  the  boys  who  couid  not  follow. 
Slie  seemed,  with  her  hahr  floating  on  her  shoulders,  as  she  lightly 
moved,  so  very  l)eautilhl.  I  have  a  cloarar  notion  of  the  bliss  of 
a. seraph  in  heaven  now  tluin  I  had  then,  of  the  Joyous  sph*it  which 
buoyed  up  tlmt  form." 

As  a  pupil,  it  is  said  tlmt  William  was  |)atient  and  diligent,  but 
not  rcmaiicable  for  quickness  of  i>ercoption.  He  rather  examined 
cai*cfUlly  tlie  subject  offered  to  his  attention,  listening  to  his 
teacher,  till  satisfied  Umt  he  thomughly  underatood  his  meaning, 
timn  comprehended  It  at  once  by  rapid  insight.  Considerate- 
ness,  reflection,  Uiorougliness,  ratlier  tlian  brilHancy,  originality, 
or  force,  seem  to  have  been  his  mental  manifestations  ut  school. 
But  so  much  depends  u|K>n  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  u|)on  |)en- 
etration  to  detect,  and  readiness  of  sympatliy  to  foster,  tlie 
peculiar  genius  of  a  child,  that  but  small  ixiliauce  can  be  placed 
u|)on  such  indications  as  he  tlien  gave  of  his  intellectual  biases. 
All  that  is  actually  known  is,  tliat  he  gained  the  i*es[)c(*t  of  his  in- 
structors, held  a  high  rank  among  his  fellows,  and  awakened  the 
warm  ho|)es  of  his  IViends;  for,  in  a  letter  written  towanis  the 
close  of  his  sdiool  days,  his  father,  using  the  stately'  style  of  e3c- 
pressing  affection  then  common,  says  to  him :  ^^  We  ex|K)ct  much 
fix>m  our  son  William,  and  flatter  ourselves  tliat  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed." 

Of  the  more  im|x>rtant  education  which  William  i*eceivcd  iVom 
the  influences  of  home  and  of  society,  he  has  himself  given  a 
graphic,  though  slight  sketch,  in  tlie  letter  descriptive  of  his 
father.  But  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  on  tlicse  influences  for  a 
moment,  as  tliey  did  much  to  give  direction  to  hb  nioi-ol  energies. 
His  father's  dignified  reserve  towards  his  children  has  been  noticed 
with  regi*et  by  tlie  son ;  but  still  tlie  pervading  sweetness  of  his 
manner  must  have  captivated  them,  and  won  their  confidence,  for, 
by  universal  report,  his  presence  was  like  a  sunbeam,  —  so  did 
cheerfulness,  serenity,  good-humor,  pleasantly,  kind  reganl  for 
otliera'  rights  and  feelings,  and  assiduity  to  please,  surmuiul  him 
with  an  atmosphere  of  love.  And  though  little  under  the  direct 
influence  of  his  fatlier's  character,  William's  principles  were  }'et 
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permanently  fashioned  bj'  his  example.  From  him,  and  ftom  his 
grandfather,  and  their  conversations  on  public  questions,  at  the 
critical  period  when  our  nation  was  settling  into  order  afler  the 
npheaval  of  tlie  Revolution,  and  when  £uix>i)e  was  shaken  from  end 
to  end  by  tlio  first  waves  of  tlie  grand  social  eaiUiquako,  he  doubt* 
loss  derived  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  interest  in  i)olitical  move- 
ments by  which  he  was  aflctwanls  characterized.  His  fallier,  as 
a  leading  law}'er,  and  an  earnest  8up|)orter  of  the  Federal  part}-, 
necessarily  received  at  his  house  various  eminent  men  who  visited 
Newix>rt.  Washington  dined  there  when  on  his  Nortiiem  tour; 
and  it  can  be  readily  understood  liow  much  a  boy's  cntliusiasm, 
already  fervent  firom  hearing  him  always  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
honor,  was  heightened  by  tlius  seeing  the  Father  of  the  Nation 
face  to  face.  Jay,  too,  and  oUier  men  rnmai'kablo  for  iiolitical, 
professional,  and  literary  talent,  were  tiicre,  'waking  by  their 
presence  generous  ambition.  And  by  Dr.  Stilos,  once  pastor  in 
Newport,  and  aflerwanls  President  of  Yale  Colicge,  William  was 
so  moved,  that  late  in  life  he  used  in  relation  to  hun  tliis  strong 
language:  **To  tiie  influence  of  tiiis  distinguished  man  in  the 
circle  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  I  maj^  owe  in  part  the  indigna- 
tion which  I  feel  towards  every  invasion  of  liuman  rights.  In  my 
earliest  3'ears  I  regarded  no  human  being  wiUi  equal  reverence.  I 
Imve  his  form  before  me  at  this  moment  almost  as  distinctly'  as  if 
I  had  seen  him  3'esterday,  so  strong  is  the  impression  made  on  a 
child  through  the  moral  affections."  ^ 

While  Uins  in  an  atmosphere  of  fVeedom,  tempered  bj'  respect 
Ibr  order,  the  traits  were  developed  which  made  him  in  manhood  a 
patriot  and  philanthropist;  yet  deeper  influences  were  unfolding 
William's  spiritual  affections.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
shown  a  bent  towards  the  pursuit  tiiat  occupied  his  maturo  years, 
and  earl3'  earned  tiie  title  of  ^'Littie  Minister."  Wlien  j'ct  verj- 
small,  he  was  wont  to  arrange  a  room  witii  seats  and  desk,  and  to 
summon  Uie  famil}',  witii  blows  upon  tiie  warming-pan  by  way  of  a 
bell,  to  a  religious  meeting,  where  he  preached  with  much  serious- 
ness and  energ}'.  At  oUier  times,  he  would  assemble  his  play- 
mates for  a  similar  puipose  upon  the  steps  of  Uio  door.  This 
development  of  i*cligious  sensibility  ma}'  have  l>cen  owing  in  a 
measure  to  the  influence  of  an  aunt  of  his  father's,  who  was  an 
invalid,  and  a  woman  of  much  piety  and  sweetness,  to  whose  room 
the  nephews  and  nieces  went  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  read  in  tiie 
Bible  or  some  good  book,  repeat  hymns,  and  Join  in  a  simple 

>  Piscoane  at  tlie  T)edication  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Church,  New- 
Iiort.l8a0.    Worki,  Vol.  IV.  p.  841.    One  Volame  Edition,  p.  428. 
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pra}'er.  At  homo,  too,  his  inotlior  was  ocoastomod  to  call  the 
children  together  in  tlie  best  parlor,  which  was  o|)en  only  once  a 
week,  or  on  groat  occasions,  and  to  read  with  tlicin  Ax>m  Uic  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  infiiienoed,  too,  not  a  littlo  by  a  rcs|)cctcd  confl- 
dcntial  servant,  Rachel  Dc  Gilder,  a  woman  of  mascuUno  cnerg}', 
kind,  though  firm,  and  of  stix>ng  religious  principle,  who  exerted  a 
swa3'  over  Uio  clilldix*n  second  only  to  Uioir  uiotlier's,  and  to  whom 
William  felt  a  gi*atitudo  so  warm  Uiat  he  befriended  her  tlirough 
a  long  life.  .  Rachel  was  a  Bai)tist,  converted  and  instnictetl  by 
Mr.  Kdd3*,  ^^  Newport,  who  was  affcoi-ward  known  to  havo  been  a 
UnitaHan.  Her  viows  were  uncommonly  cheerAd ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  leam  how  far  suggestive  wonis,  drop|)ed  by  her 
in  conversation,  became  germs  in  tlio  lioj-'s  receptive  heart,  which 
iii)ened  into  tlie  tlieolog}'  of  his  manhood. 

Many  elevating  influences,  indeed,  were  around  him,  to  whidi  he 
lias  tlms  borne  gratcAil  testimon}* :  — 

'^  I  can  well  remember  how  the  name  of  Dr.  Stiles  was  cherished 
among  his  parishioners,  alter  years  of  sepamtion.  His  visit  to  this 
place  was  to  many  a  festival.  When  litUo  more  tiian  a  child,  I  was 
{irescnt  at  some  of  his  private  meetings  witli  Uio  more  religious 
part  of  Ills  former  congregation,  and  I  rccolleut  how  I  was  moved 
by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks  with  which  his  atfectionato  exhor- 
tations were  received.  In  his  faitli,  ho  was  wliat  was  called  a  mod- 
erate Calvinist ;  but  his  heart  was  of  no  sect.  He  caiTied  into  his 
religion  the  spirit  of  libeiiiy,  which  tlien  stirred  tlie  whole  countr}'. 
Intolerance,  church  tyranny,  in  all  its  forms,  he  abhorred.  He 
resi^ected  tlie  right  of  private  Judgment,  where  others  would  have 
thought  Uiemselves  authorized  to  restrain  it.  A  young  man,  to 
whom  he  had  been  as  a  father,  one  day  communicated  to  him 
doubts  concerning  tlie  Trinit}*.  He  expressed  his  sorrow,  but 
mildly,  and  with  undiminished  aflfection,  told  him  to  go  to  the  Sci-ip- 
tures,  and  to  seek  his  faith  there  and  only  tlicre.  His  fricndshi|)s 
were  confined  to  no  paities.  He  desired  to  heal  tlie  wounds  of  tlio 
divided  church  of  Christ,  not  by  a  common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  love.  He  wished  to  break  every  yoke,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical." 

Of  Dr.  Hopkins,  also,  whom  ho  used  to  hear  preach,  as  well  as 
often  to  meet  at  his  fathoi'^s  table,  ho  has  left  recollections  full  of 
aflbctionato  resiMsct.  It  was  ftx>m  him  tliat  ho  first  gained  his  con- 
victions of  the  iniquity  of  slavery ;  for  tliis  was  a  subject  on  wliidi 
Dr.  Hopkins,  without  heeding  the  strong  prejudices  and  passions 
enlisted  on  tlio  sido  of  wrong,  bore  faithful  testimony  (Vom  the  press 
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and  Uic  palpit,  while  at  the  same  time  ho  labored  for  the  odnoation 
of  the  colored  people  with  energy  and  success. 

"  "hly  recollections  of  Dr.  Hopkins/*  he  writes,  *'  go  back  to  my 
earltcst  years.  As  the  Second  Congregational  Church  was  closed  in 
my  clntdhocxl,  in  consequoncc  of  Dr.  Stiles's  removal  to  New  Ilavcni 
my  father  was  accustomed  to  attend  on  tlic  ministry  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Perhai)6  he  was  the  first  minister  I  heanl,  but  I  heard  him  with  no 
profit.  His  manner,  which  was  singularly  unattractive,  could  not 
win  a  cliild*s  attention ;  and  Uie  circumstances  attending  the  ser- 
vice were  repulsive.  Tlie  church  had  been  much  injured  by  the 
British  dunng  Uieir  occupation  of  the  town,  and  the  congregation 
were  too  poor  to  repair  it.  It  had  a  desolate  look,  and  in  winter 
tlie  rattling  of  the  windows  made  an  impression  which  time  has  not 
woni  out.  It  was  literally  '  as  cold  as  a  bam,'  and  some  of  the 
most  painful  sensaUons  of  my  childhood  were  experienoed  in  that 
comfortless  building.  As  I  grew  up,  I  was  accustomed  to  attend 
worship  in  our  own  church,  where  Dr.  Patten  was  settled,  so  that 
for  years  I  knew  little  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  My  first  impressions  were 
not  very  favorable.  I  think  it  probable  that  his  strong  reprobation 
of  the  slave-trade  excited  ill-will  in  the  place,  and  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  that  the  pravalence  of  terror  in  his  preaching  was  a  very 
common  subject  of  remark,  and  gave  rise  to  ludicrous  stories  among 
the  boj'S."  * 

It  was  at  tills  period,  too,  that  ho  received  lessons,  never  to  bo 
forgoltcMi,  on  tlio  virtuo  of  tempcranco,  from  a  liaptist  minister, 
caltcHl  Fatltcr  Thurston.  This  wortliy  man  gave  stiiking  evidence 
of  his  zeal  for  reforming  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  at  a  time  when 
all  classes  of  society  tliere,  as  elsewhere,  were  debased  by  it,  and 
when  the  citizens  of  Newport  were  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  He  was  very  poor,  and  eked  out 
.  a  scanty  support,  in  addition  to  a  small  ministerial  salaiy,  by  work- 
ing during  the  week  as  a  cooper.  But  though  hogsheads  and  barrels 
were  the  articles  most  in  demand  for  the  West  India  trade,  the  old 
gentleman  would  make  nothing  but  pails. 

A  significant  anecdote  illustrating  the  religious  impressions  made 
upon  his  mind  in  childhood  is  thus  related  by  himself.  His  father, 
with  the  view  of  giving  him  a  drive,  took  William  in  his  chaise  one 
day,  as  he  was  going  to  hear  a  famous  preacher  in  the  neighborhood. 
Impressed  with  Uie  notion  that  he  might  learn  ghid  tidings  from  the 
unseen  world,  he  listened  attentively  to  ttie  sermon.  With  glowing 
rhetoric,  the  lost  state  of  man  was  described,  his  abandonment  to 

1  Worki,  Vol.  IV.  p.  841.    One  Volume  EdiUon,  p.  428. 
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qvil,  lielplc88ne«8,  dependence  apon  sovereign  gi*aoe,  and  the  need  of 
earnest  pra3'er  as  the  condition  of  receiving  divine  aid.  In  the  view 
of  the  speaker,  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  u|)on  the  eartli,  and  darkness 
and  horror  to  veil  tiie  face  of  nature.  William,  for  his  part,  bu|)- 
posed  that  henceforth  those  who  l)clievcd  would  almndon  all  other 
things  to  seek  this  salvation,  and  that  amusement  and  earthly*  busi- 
ness would  no  longer  occnp}*  a  moment.  The  service  over,  Uie3' 
went  out  of  the  church,  and  his  father,  In  answer  to  the  remark  of 
some  person,  said,  with  a  decisive  tone :  ^^  Sound  doctrine.  Sir." 
^*  It  Is  all  iru$  tlien,"  was  tlie  1k>}**s  inwanl  reflection.  A  heav}* 
weight  fell  on  his  heart.  He  wanted  to  siieak  to  his  father ;  he 
ezi)eeted  his  fatlter  would  speak  to  him  in  relation  to  this  tramen- 
dous  crisis  of  tilings.  They  entered  the  chaise  and  drove  along,  but, 
absorbed  in  awl\d  thoughts,  he  could  not  raise  his  voice.  At  lengUi 
the}'  reached  home ;  but  insteail  of  calling  the  family  togcUier,  and 
telling  tliem  of  the  appalling  intelligence  which  the  preacher  had 
given,  his  father  quietly  read  a  now8pa|)cr.  All  things  wont  on  as 
usual.  At  flret,  he  was  surprised ;  but  not  being  given  to  talking, 
he  asked  no  explanations.  Soon,  however,  the  question  rose, — 
'^ Could  what  he  had  heard  be  true?  No!  his  father  did  not  l)e« 
lieve  It;  [jeople  did  not  believe  it!  It  was  not  true!*'  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  trifled  witli ;  tliat  tlie  preacher  had  deceived  him ; 
and  fh>m  that  time  he  became  inclined  to  distrust  everything  ora- 
torical, and  to  measure  exactlj*  the  meaning  of  words;  he  had 
received  a  profound  lesson  on  the  worth  of  sincerity. 

External  aids  were  useAil,  however,  in  iinfolding  William's  re- 
ligious nature,  only  because  this  was  so  rich  in  high,  gencix>us, 
conscientious  feeling.  He  was  ramarkable,  IVom  the  flrat,  for  purit}' 
and  self-command,  and  for  an  air  of  dignity,  wliicli  abashed  Uie 
ft*ivolousnc88  of  rude  companions,  and  guarded  him  from  the  famil- 
iarities of  less  delicate  si)irits.  And  it  was  well  that  oouseicnce 
was  tlius  early  quickenetl,  and  tliat  this  mantle  of  modesty  was 
wrap|)ed  about  him ;  for,  to  use  his  own  wonis,  tliera  was  then  '^  a 
corruption  of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age,  which  made  boy- 
hood a  critical  and  perilous  season." 

In  disposition,  William  was  for  the  most  part  grave  and  I'eflcctive. 
He  was  fond  of  lonely  rambles  on  tlie  beach ;  liked  to  go  apart  into 
some  beautiful  scene,  with  no  oUier  playmate  tlian  his  kite,  which 
he  delighted  In  flying ;  indulged  in  reverie  and  contemplation,  and 
according  to  his  own  statement  owed  the  tone  of  his  character 
more  to  tlie  influences  of  solitar}*  thought  than  of  companionship. 
Indeed,  he  often  said  that  he  understood  the  happiness  of  childhood 
rather  (Vom  observation  than  experience,  tliat  his  early  life  was  sad, 
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tliat  conscious  want  of  yirtae  and  knowledge  then  depressed  him, 
Uiat  (Hcndship  seemed  tame  and  cold,  that  life  looked  desolate,  and 
that  cveiy  3'ear  had  been  brighter  to  him  than  the  last. 

Among  his  playmates  he  seems  to  have  been  aiwaj's  noted  for 
a  certain  greatness  of  character.  They  called  him  ^*  Peacemaker*' 
and  ^*  Little  King  Pepin.'*  He  is  described  as  having  been  small 
and  delicate,  }'et  muscular  and  active,  witli  a  very  erect  iierson, 
quick  movement,  a  couutonnnco  that,  while  sedate,  was  cheerAil, 
ami  a  singuUirl}'  sweet  smile,  which  he  never  lost  through  life. 
When  witli  companions,  ho  was  exuberant  in  spirits,  overflowing 
with  energy,  ready  to  Join  heartily  in  all  amusements,  but  never 
boisterous.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  children  of  the  school 
and  neighborhood,  though  even  then  acting  as  an  exhorter ;  for  he 
used  to  rebuke  among  them  all  profaneness  or  obscenit}* ;  but  this 
was  done  with  a  gentle  tone,  tliat  manifested  rather  sorrow  than 
anger,  and  was  well  received.  His  character  was  tims  earl}*  marked 
by  mingled  strength  and  sweetness,  tliough  by  some  accounts  it 
would  appear  tliat  ho  was  by  no  means  fVoe  fh>m  irritability.  He 
loved  power,  too ;  and  such  was  his  sway,  among  even  the  quarrel- 
some, tliat  when  his  voice  was  heanl,  iMsrsuading  tliem  to  order,  he 
was  readily  obeyed.  Sulllcient  fire,  however,  was  latent  under  his 
mildness  to  give  him  energy.  On  one  occasion  he  flogged  a  bo}" 
laiger  than  himself,  who  had  imposed,  as  he  thought,  upon  one 
weaker.  And  on  anotlier,  when  Uie  pupils  of  Mr.  Rogers's  school 
had  collected  in  expectation  of  an  attack  fVom  the  boys  of  a  diflbrent 
part  of  the  town,  William  urged  them  to  go  and  meet  the  others 
and  setUe  the  matter  at  once ;  he  disapproved  of  delaj'  and  mere 
talking.  He  was  a  remarkable  wrestler  also,  excelled  in  pitching 
tlie  quoit,  liked  adventurous  sports,  was  fond  of  climbing  to  the 
masthead  of  vessels  at  the  wharf,  and  once,  when  sliding  rapidly 
down  a  stay,  narrowly  escaped  being  dashed  on  deck,  the  swift 
descent  tearing  the  skin  from  his  hands.  Through  life,  indeed,  he 
had  unflinching  physical  as  well  as  moral  courage,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  fear.  He  was  officer,  too,  it  seems,  in  a  comiuiny 
of  boys  timt  marched  to  salute  Count  Kochambeau  when  ho  was 
on  a  visit  at  Newport,  u|X)n  which  occasion  the  young  commander 
made  an  address,  and  marshalled  his  troop,  with  a  spirit  that  won 
much  admiration. 

If  these  trifling  mementos  indicate  a  generous  ami  high-spirited 
character,  tlierc  are  oUiers  which  illustrate  his  thoughtfblness  and 
disinteresteflness.  Among  them,  one  may  be  worth  noting,  be- 
cause it  proves  tlmt  he  had  instinctively  adopted  in  early  years  the 

rule  whidi  strictly  governed  his  manhood,  of  ^^  letting  not  his  left 
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hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did."  A  man  sick  and  in  distress 
l)eggcd  ono  day  at  the  door.  Wiiiiam  observed  him,  Init  was  silcnti 
and  gave  nothing  at  the  time.  Wiicn  Uie  beggar  had  gone,  how- 
ever, he  was  seen  to  follow  him  out,  and  to  put  into  his  hand  some 
pieces  of  money,  which  must  iiave  been  all  that  ho  had.  It  Is 
remembered,  too,  that  ho  used  to  visit  a  Mcndlcss  and  desolate  old 
man  in  the  ncighboriiood,  carrying  wltli  him  such  comforts  as  he 
could  command ;  and  Interest  gencmlly  In  tlie  i)oor,  deference  for 
the  aged,  and  considerate  reganl  for  Uie  feelings  and  riglits  of 
domestics  in  the  family,  gained  for  him  tlie  warm  afTection  due 
to  the  liberal  and  loving. 

A  gentle  and  kind  disposition  manifested  Itself  also  In  his  treat- 
ment of  animals,  as.  In  a  letter  written  soon  after  leaving  college, 
he  tluis  himself  declares :  — 

.  *'  Thanks  that  I  can  sa}'  I  have  never  killed  a  bird.  I  would  not 
crush  tlie  meanest  insect  which  crawls  uiK>n  tlie  gix>nnd.  They 
have  tlie  same  right  to  life  tlmt  I  have,  Uicy  received  It  ftx>m  tlie 
same  Father,  and  I  will  not  mar  Uio  works  of  God  by  wanton  cniolty. 
^^I  can  remember  an  Incident  In  m^'  childliood,  which  has  given  a 
turn  to  my  whole  life  and  character.  I  found  a  nest  of  birds  in  my 
faUiei'^s  field,  which  held  four  young  ones.  They  had  no  down  when 
I  first  discovered  tliem.  They  opened  tlielr  little  mouths  as  If  they 
were  hungry,  and  I  gave  them  some  crumbs  which  were  in  m}' 
ix>cket.  Every  day  I  returned  to  feed  them.  As  soon  as  school 
was  done,  I  would  run  home  for  some  bread,  and  sit  by  tlie  nest  to 
see  them  eat,  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  They  were  now  feathered, 
and  almost  ready  to  fl}'.  When  I  came  one  morning,  I  found  tliem 
all  cut  up  Into  quarters.  The  grass  round  tlie  nest  was  md  witli 
blood.  Their  little  limbs  were  raw  and  bloody.  •  The  mother  was 
on  a  tree,  and  the  father  on  tlie  wall,  mourning  for  their  young.  I 
cried,  m3'self,  for  I  was  a  child.  I  thought,  too,  that  the  parents 
looked  on  me  as  tlie  autlior  of  tliclr  miseries,  and  Uiis  made  ine  still 
more  unhappy.  I  wanted  to  undeceive  them.  I  wanted  to  sym- 
pathhse  with  and  comfort  them.  When  I  left  Uie  field,  they  followed 
me  with  their  eyes  and  with  moumAil  reproaches.  I  was  too  young 
and  too  sincere  In  my  grief  to  make  any  apostrophes.  But  I  can 
never  forget  my  feelings.  The  Impression  will  never  be  worn  away, 
nor  can  I  ever  cease  to  abhor  every  species  of  inhumanity  towanls 
inferior  animals." 

This  sketch  of  William's  boyhood  cannot  be  more  fitly  closed 
than  with  the  following  letter  iVom  his  ftlend  In  youth,  and  friend 
till  death,  our  poet-painter,  Washington  Allston. 
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**  I  know  not  that  I  conld  better  clcscribo  him  tiian  as  an  opm, 
trare^  and  generoui  hoy.  The  characters  of  boys  are,  I  bcUcvCi 
almost  alwa3's  truly  estimated  b}*^  tlicir  companions,  —  at  least  mor- 
ally, tiiougli  perhaps  seldom  intellcctimlly ;  and  tlicso  are  generally 
assigned  to  Uic  several  dasscs  of  Uic  open  or  the  cunning,  tlio  gen- 
erous or  the  mean,  the  brave  or  the  cowardly.  And  I  well  remem- 
1)or,  tiiongh  ho  was  several  montlis  my  Junior  (a  matter  of  some 
imix>rtance  among  children),  that  I  always  looked  up  to  him  even 
in  bo3*hood  with  respect ;  nor  can  I  recall  a  single  circumstance 
that  ever  weakened  that  feeling.  In  our  games,  he  was  never 
known  to  take  any  undue  advantage,  but  would  give  way  at  once, 
where  there  was  the  least  doubt  on  the  point  at  issue.  And  though 
he  was  but  scantily  provided  with  pocket-money  his  little  cliance 
supplies  seemed,  in  tlie  school-boy  phrase,  always  to  *  bum  in  his  . 
pocket' ;  he  could  neitlier  keep  It  there,  nor  over  ex|)end  it  wholly 
on  himself.  On  one  occasion,  when  quite  a  little  boj',  he  had  a 
present  ftt>m  a  relative  of  a  dollar.  Such  an  excess  of  wealUi  was 
never  before  in  his  possession ;  and  I  can  now  bring  before  me  the 
very  expression  of  glee  witli  which  he  came  among  us,  to  disencum- 
ber himself  of  tlio  load.  This  Is  the  only  incident  tliat  I  can  now 
recall,  and  tliis  must  have  been  Aill  flfty  }*cars  ago.  He  had  tlio 
same  large  heart  when  a  bo}',  tlmt  animated  him  to  tlio  hist.  liis 
intellectual  endowments  are  known  to  tlie  world ;  but  only  his  early 
companions,  who  Imvo  survived  him,  can  bear  witness  to  the  rare 
uniformity  of  his  moral  worth ;  man  and  boy,  he  was,  in  their  true 
sense,  high-minded  and  noble-hearted." 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  William  was  sent  to  New  London,  to  pre- 
pare for  college,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  tlie  Rev.  Henr^'  Chan- 
ning.  And  it  was  while  he  was  residing  there,  that,  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1798,  his  father  died.  lie  was  sent  for  to  come  home ; 
and  an  aged  friend  of  tlie  family  still  describes  the  deep  and  general 
S3'mpathy  called  out  by  the  ap|)earance  of  the  Aineral  procession, 
when  Francis,  the  eldest  son,  then  in  college,  and  William,  now  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  witli  their  widowed  mother  and  the  3'ounger 
diildren,  followed  the  coflin  of  tlieir  beloved  and  universally  hon- 
ored parent  through  the  streets  of  Newport. 

This  death  made  a  momentous  change  in  tlie  condition  of  the 
family,  and  threw  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility  on  the  elder  sons ; 
for  tlie  father,  tiiougli  most  industrious  in  his  profession,  and  en- 
gaged in  lai^  business,  had  been  thus  far  able  to  la3'  up  but  a  small 
pro|)erty ;  and  the  motlicr,  tliough  wise  and  energetic,  found  her- 
self oppressed  with  a  weight  of  care  in  the  charge  of  nhie  children. 
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It  is  eaqr  to  fee  that  the  effect  of  such  a  loes  upon  a  boy  Aill  of 
aenslbility,  conscientioaa  and  resolute,  like  WlUlam,  must  have 
beeo  to  stimulate  him  to  the  exercise  of  ever}'  power,  and  to  the 
most  rapid  preparation  for  a  time  when  he  might  maintain  himself 
and  assist  his  family.  From  easy  independence  and  cheering 
worldly  prosiiccts,  ho  and  his  had  suddenly  become  iKx>r ;  and  at 
the  earliest  moment  it  was  necessar}*  that  he  should  fVce  his  motlicr 
ftt>m  tlie  burden  of  his  supiK>rt.  More  than  Uiat,  Uio  head  of  Uio 
house  was  taken ;  and  he  and  his  elder  brother  must  now  become 
tlieir  mother^s  advisers,  and  guardians  of  those  younger.  The 
character  of  independent  energy,  and  tlioughtAil  oversight  for  every 
member  of  his  family,  thus  early  awakened,  grow  stronger  Uirough 
life.  .  Doubtless,  however,  a  shade  of  premature  seriousness  was 
given  to  his  temper.  The  effect  of  this  bereavement  is  sliown  by 
an  extract  fh>m  a  letter  of  his  grandfather  Kllcry,  who  says :  — 

*' Your  letters  have  afforded  me  great  delight,  for  they  have  all 
discovered  that  affectionate  regard  for  your  mother,  your  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  3'our  other  relatives,  which  naturally  flows  fVom  a 
feeling  and  ingenuous  mind,  and  indicates  an  amiable  disposition." 

His  brother,  too,  writes:  — 

^'  The  goodness  of  heait  which  you  possess  will,  I  doubt  not, 
ever  keep  3'ou  desirous  of  liberating  our  mother  fix>m  her  cares. 
Pass  witli  iier  all  the  moments  you  can  steal  iVom  healthful  recrea- 
tions and  necessary  studies,  and  let  the  kind  attentions  of  filial 
affection  be  a  return  for  the  unrequitable  tenderness  wliicli  we,  her 
beloved  children,  have  received.  Your  brothcra  and  sisters  esteem 
you  for  your  iUendly  di8iK>sition.  Yes,  William,  }*ou  are  happy  in 
i)oesessing  the  good-will  of  all." 

At  New  London  he  remained  a  year  and  more ;  and  his  uncle, 
writing  to  him  soon  after  he  entered  college,  thus  describes  the 
impression  which  his  character  and  conduct  had  left :  — 

*^  It  gave  me  sensible  pleasure  to  find  you,  my  dear  nephew, 
retaining  the. same  anhnatod  sensibility  which  rendered  you  capable 
of  receiving  and  communioating  happiness,  and  secured  you  coixlial 
welcome  while  resident  in  my  family.  Your  aunt  loves  you  ten- 
derly, and  often  expresses  her  feelings  while  i*ccounting  }'our  affec- 
tionate respect  and  attention.  Never  did  you  excite  one  painfUl 
emotion  in  our  breasts,  but  always  with  you  our  hearts  were 
made  glad.    We  never  ean  forget  such  a  nephew,  or,  rather,  such 


a  son." 


That  he  was  earnest  and  successftil  in  his  studies  also  appears  by 
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the  following  extract  finom  another  letter  of  his  unolei  who  was  his 
instructor :  — 

**  Without  flattery,  I  can  onl3'  saj  that  3'our  progress  was  more 
Uie  result  of  3'our  assiduity  than  of  my  attention. 

'*  I  am  pleased  witli  }'our  obser^'ations  upon  the  expectations  of 
your  fHends,  and  your  determination  to  endeavor  to  realize  tliem. 
Wo  Icnow  that  your  situation  and  your  genius  Justify'  us  in  forming 
tlie  most  flatteiiug  Ideas  of  tlie  ftitiiro  eminence  of  our  nephew.  •  .  • 
Permit  me  to  indulge  tlie  hoi)e  that  you  will  continue  to  possess  and 
cherish  that  modesty  and  deference  to  superiors  which  has  hitherto 
been  a  distinguishing  trait  in  your  character." 

These  were  strong  words  of  praise  to  draw  ttom  one  singularly 
exacting  of  courteous  respect,  and  who,  though  kind  in  heart,  was 
scverclj'  precise  in  manners.  To  this  uncle  he  owed  much  in  every 
way,  and  esi^ccially  for  the  tone  given  to  his  religious  feelings. 
Mr.  llcnry  Channhig  had  tlien  been  settled  for  man3'  years  in  New 
London ;  and  amid  the  gloomy  Calvinism  of  Connecticut  had  pre- 
served a  spirit  fitsc  and  briglit,  cheerful  in  hope,  and  utterly  intol- 
erant of  bigotry.  New  London  was  in  tlie  midst  of  one  of  the 
*'  Revivals,**  which  then  were  quite  generally  overs  weeping  New 
England.  And  Mr.  Channing,  tliough  of  tlie  more  liberal  body, 
sympathized  so  fxur  in  the  excitement,  that  a  new  spiritual  interest 
was  awakened  in  his  own  society ;  and  the  mind  of  William  received 
sudi  deep  and  histing  impressions,  Uiat  he  dated  back  to  that  i)eriod 
tlie  commencement  of  a  decidedly  religious  life.  His  feelings 
towards  New  London  were,  in  consequence  of  this  era  in  his  in- 
ward experience,  always  strong ;  and  wo  And  a  college  classmate 
writing  to  him  thus  on  the  occasion  of  his  revisiting  it:  *'  I  hope 
tliat  the  poor  pilgrim  has  ere  this  trod  on  the  consecrated  grouml 
of  Palestine.  New  London  }'ou  view  witli  a  pai-tial  e}*e,  as  the 
place  where  you  acquired  tliose  habits  of  vutue  and  morality  which 
have  always  inllucnccd  your  conduct.  Pleasant  it  must  be  to  re- 
trace these  scenes  of  former  times.** 

From  New  London,  William  went  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  entered  Harvard  College,  as  Freshman,  in  1794,  being 
then  in  his  flReenth  year.  And  thus  closed  a  bo}'hood  that,  in  its 
elements  and  results,  in  the  blending  of  generous  impulses  and  fine 
imwers  witli  high  principle  and  pure  habits,  gave  promise  of 
givftlncss  which  the  ftitura  was  amply  to  reilccm. 
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In  tracing  the  growth  of  William's  mind  and  cliaractcr  during  tlio 
imix)rtaut  (icriod  of  collcgo  life,  it  is  of  interest  to  iiiulerstand  the 
inHuenecs  wliicii  surrounded  him ;  and  of  Uieso  a  brief  slcotch  is 
presented  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  his  classmate 
and  ftlendi  Judge  Stor}'.* 

*^  You  exi)ress  o  desire  <  to  obtain  some  general  views  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  tlie  students  lived.'  1  believe  timt  this  can 
be  best  done  b}-  giving  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  college, 
and  the  rchition  which  the  studenU  had  witii  Uie  existing  college 
government.  Things  are  so  much  changed  since,  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  really  all  the  influences  which  then  suriounded 
them 

*^  In  respect  to  academical  intercourse,  the  students  had  literall}' 
none  that  was  not  pui*el3'  official,  except  with  each  oUier.  The 
different  classes  were  almost  strangers  to  each  other ;  and  cold  re- 
serve generally  prevailed  between  them.  The  system  of  *  fagging' 
(as  it  was  called)  was  Just  then  dying  out,  and  I  believe  tliat  my 
own  dass  was  the  first  that  was  not  compelled  to  perform  this 
drudgery  at  the  command  of  the  Senior  class,  in  the  most  humble 
services.  The  students  had  no  connection  whatsoever  witli  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Cambridge  by  private  social  visits.  There  was  none 
between  the  families  of  tlie  president  and  professors  of  tlie  collcgo 
and  Uie  students.  The  rigim$  of  tlio  old  scliool  in  manners  and 
habits  tlien  prevailed.  The  president  and  professors  were  never 
approached  except  in  the  most  formal  way,  and  upon  official  occa- 
sions ;  and  in  the  college  yai*d  (if  I  remember  rightly)  no  student 
was  permitted  to  be  with  his  hat  on,  if  one  of  the  professors  was 

there I  must  do  all  our  instructors,  tlie  professors  as  well  as 

the  tutors,  the  Justice  to  sajs  tliat  their  instiiictions  wera  ver}'  valua- 
ble to  us,  and  Uiat  they  all  took  a  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  our  ad- 
vancement. For  m3'self,  I  must  own  that  at  this  distant  day  I  enter- 
tain the  liveliest  gratitude  to  tliem  for  tlie  aid  given  by  tiiem  to  me 
in  awakening  and  guiding  my  love  of  letters.  But  private  social 
access  to  them  did  not  belong  to  the  habits  of  Uio  times,  and  a  fVee 
and  easy  intercourse  witli  them,  which  would  now  not  be  considered 
unbecoming,  would  at  Uiat  time  have  been  tliought  somewliat  obtru* 

i  LeUer  to  W.  F.  Cliannlng. 
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slvo  on  one  sidOf  and,  on  iho  other,  would  havo  exposed  the  student 
to  tlio  imputation  of  being  wliat  in  technical  language  was  called  a 
<  fisherman,*  — a  rank  and  noxious  character  in  college  annals. 

**  These  suggestions  may  at  once  put  3*ou  in  possession  of  the 
inira-mcmial  influences  of  college  life.  In  general,  Uie  students 
were  then  moral,  devoted  to  their  studies,  and  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction. There  would  be  then,  as  now,  an  occasional  outbreak ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  cither  immorality  or  dissipation  or  habitual 
indolence  was  more  in  fashion  than  in  succeeding  times.  There 
will  always  he  a  little  sprinkling  of  these  among  students  of  an 
ardent  and  reckless  character.  In  one  particular  a  salutar}'  change 
in  the  habits  of  life  has  taken  place.  There  is  universally  far  more 
tcm|)orance  now  than  then,  in  tlio  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Ihit  the  instances  of  excess  wore  rare,  and  were  always  fVowncd 
ui)on  by  classmates 

*'  One  circumstance  is  brought  to  mj*  thoughts,  on  which  I  would 
for  a  moment  dwell,  because  I  am  quite  sura  that  it  gave  a  iK>wer- 
Ail  impulse  to  3'oung  Channing's  ambition.  At  that  i)criod,  all  the 
schohiTS  of  the  class  attended  together  in  the  recitation-room  at 
the  same  time,  and  of  course  recited  Uicir  lessons  in  the  presence 
of  each  other.  The  average  number  in  the  classes  did  not  gen- 
erally vary  in  any  imiK>rtant  degree  fVom  tlie  numbers  now  in 
college,  —  at  least  not  to  a  degree  which  would  even  now  make  the 
assemblage  of  the  whole  class  in  the  same  room  inconvenient  or 
buttlcnsome.  Tliis  general  assemblage  of  tlie  whole  class  in  the 
same  room  at  the  same  time  had,  in  my  Judgment,  tlio  most  l)cnc- 
ficial  influence.  In  the  first  place,  it  enabled  the  whole  class  clearly 
and  occuratcl}'  to  ascertain  the  ablative  scholarship  and  atlainmcuts 
of  each  scholar ;  and  thus  one  great  source  of  Jealous}*,  the  sus- 
picion of  partiality  on  the  part  of  Uie  college  faculty,  was  either 
cxtingitisluMl  or  grciiily  mitigated,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa}'  that 
the  relative  rank  then  assignc<l  to  the  various  mcmlicrs  of  the  class 
113'  their  own  classmates  was  gcncrallj*  connect,  impartial,  and  satis- 
factory. In  tlie  next  place,  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation  |)ervaded 
tlie  whole  class.  We  were  proud  of  our  best  scholars,  and  awarded 
them  Just  praise  with  a  lil>cral  couitesy ;  and  those  who  wero  thus 
distinguished  wero  stimulated  by  high  motives  to  deserve  and  to 
secure  this  approbation.  No  man,  I  am  i)er8uaded,  felt  more,  or 
appreciated  more  Justly,  than  3'our  father,  this  tiiil^'  valuable  incen- 
tive to  exertion.  He  had  then,  as  in  his  after  life,  a  \otty  ambition 
for  excellence;  and  he  sought  reputation  b^'  aims  as  pure  and 
moral  as  tlie}'  were  enlightened.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  that  *  the  old  s^'stem,  the  advantages  of  which  I 
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have  thus  briefly  alUided  to,  liaa  ever  been  dciiartod  ftx>in  in  tlio 
college  arrangements.  If  Uiia  were  tiie  proper  time  or  place  I 
would  state  many  reasons  why  I  liold  tills  opiniout  and  which,  at 
least  in  my  own  Judgment,  malce  tlie  change  more  than  a  doiibtAil 
innovation/' 

It  was  amid  these  Influences  and  opix>rtimitles  tliat  William's 
genius  and  faculties  woro  to  bo  matured.  He  was  now  in  his 
flfteentli  year,  vigorous  in  health,  clastic  in  spirits,  In  temi)er,  as 
we  have  seen,  cntiuisiostio  yet  self-govemod,  with  ix>wcni  active 
and  well  disciplined ;  and  thus  hi  ever}'  way  fltted  to  enter  uix>n 
this  critical  era  of  life.  All  who  then  remember  him  speak  witli 
especial  pleasure  of  his  animated  expression,  of  his  buo3'ant  yet 
dignified  manner,  and  of  his  general  appearance  of  overflowing  life. 
Washington  Allston  writes :  — 

**  Though  small  in  stature,  his  i)er8on  at  that  time  was  mtiier 
muscular  tlmn  slender ;  I  should  Uiink  it  was  even  atliUstic,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  prolonged  tlie  contests  witli  heavier  antag- 
onists in  the  wrestling-matches  Uiat  were  tlien  common  among  tlio 
students.  And  for  animal  spirits  he  was  no  less  remarkable  tlian 
for  his  intellectual  entliusiasm,  amounting  occasionally  to  unit)- 
straincd  hilarity,  but  never  piwsing  tlie  bounds  of  propriety.  I 
well  romemlicr  his  laugh^  which  could  not  have  been  heartier  wiUi- 
out  being  obstix*|ierous," 

This  laughter  is  said  to  have  been  not  rarely  called  out  by  tliis 
very  ftlend,  who,  iXMsessed  of  the  most  radiant  humor,  penetruUon, 
and  sweetness,  charming  iVom  his  courtesy  of  manner  and  noble- 
ness of  feeling,  endowed  witli  an  imagination  tliat  tlirew  a  lustre 
round  every  theme  he  touched,  was  then,  as  tiirongh  life,  a  centre 
of  attraction  to  all  who  could  appreciate  rare  genius,  eloquence, 
and  refinement  almost  feminine  in  delicacy.  Allston's  room  was 
on  the  way  ih>m  the  house  where  William  lived  to  the  college ;  and 
there  he  used  to  stop  for  friendly  chat,  while  going  to  or  coming 
flrom  the  lecture-room.  One  day  he  had  a  lesson  to  be  accom- 
panied with  original  designs  in  mensuration,  and  Allston,  who  was 
already  skilfUl  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  proposed  to  give  him  an 
illustration.  It  consisted  of  pyramids  of  figures  heaped  upon  one 
another's  shouldera  in  various  attitudes,  each  of  which  was  a 
sliglitly  cai-icatured  portrait  of  the  professors  and  tutors.  This 
William  ofl'ered  at  recitation ;  and  tlie  drawing  was  so  spirited,  and 
the  Jest  in  itself  so  harmless,  tliat  the  instnictor  could  not  but  Join 
heartily  with  the  class  in  tlio  merriment  it  excited.  This  slight 
anecdote  is  mentioned,  because  it  indicates  a  latent  vein  of  humor, 
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which,  though  hidden  in  after  years  under  a  manner  habitually 
serious,  did  yet  occasionally  emit  scintillations. 

Tlic  llev.  Dr.  Pierce,  who  was  his  tutor,  adds  the  following 
description  of  William  as  a  student :  — 

*^  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  him,  as,  at  that  time,  a  fine- 
looking,  hcaltli}',  muscular  young  man.  But  what  I  best  I'emember 
was  his  excellence  as  a  scholar.  My  department  was  the  Latin 
kinguage ;  and  never  shall  I  forget,  while  memory  lasts,  with  what 
promptitude  and  elegance  he  rendered  into  English  tlie  passages 
A-om  the  classics  which  he  was  called  to  recite.  I  also  heard  his 
ckss  in  history.  lie  was  always  in  his  place,  and  I  invariably 
gave  him  the  highest  mark  for  good  recitations.  The  government 
of  the  Universit3'  were,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  assigning  him  the 
first  rank  among  his.  classmates.  This,  in  a  chiss  containing  such 
men  as  Judge  Story,  William  Williams,  Artemas  Sawyer,  Joseph 
Emerson,  Dr.  Tuckcrman,  &c.,  was  no  small  honor." 

Tlie  classmate,  (Vom  whom  has  l)een  already  quoted  tlie  sketch  of 
tlic  influences  wlticli  suntiunded  the  students,  thus  beautiftilly  com- 
pletes his  iHcnd*s  portrait  as  he  was  in  college :  — 

**  I  became  a  member,"  writes  Judge  Story,  ^^  of  the  same  class 
in  Januar}',  1795,  and  was  then  first  introduced  to  him.  lie  resided 
during  the  whole  of  his  collegiate  course  with  his  uncle,  whose 
house  was  at  some  distance  ft'om  the  colleges ;  and  partly*  fVom  this 
fact,  and  paill}*  {torn  his  reserved,  alUiougli  bland  dc|)oiimcnt,  he 
dkl  not  associate  much  witli  his  classmates  generally,  at  Uie  same 
time  that  he  drew  about  him  a  circle  of  choice  and  select  friends 
from  the  most  distinguished  of  his  class,  with  whom  he  indulged  in 
the  most  frank  social  intercourse,  and  b}*  whom  he  was  greatly 
beloved  and  rcs|)ectcd.  So  blameless  was  his  life,  so  conciliatory 
his  manners,  and  so  unobtrusive  his  conduct,  that  he  enjoyed  tlie 
rare  felicity  of  being  universally  esteemed  by  all  his  classmates, 
even  b}*  tliose  to  whom  he  was  least  known,  except  in  the  lecture- 
room  as  a  fellow-student.  Tlie  little  strifes  and  Jealousies  and 
rivalries  of  college  life,  in  those  days,  scarcx^l}'  reached  him ;  and 
his  own  rank  in  scliolarRhip  was,  fVom  the  beginning  U)  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  academical  career,  admitted  to  lie  of  the  higliest  order. 
I  do  not  l)e1icve  that  he  had  a  single  i)er8onal  enemy  during  that 
wliole  i)erio<t,  and  I  am  sure  tlmt  he  never  deserved  to  have  any ; 
and  his  early  imputation,  as  it  budded,  and  blossomed,  and  l)ore  its 
iVuits,  was  cherished  by  all  his  class  as  common  pi'0|)ert3%  We 
were  pmud  of  his  distinctions,  and  gratified  when  he  was  praised. 
We  all  Uien  propliesied  his  future  eminence,  in  whatever  prafession 
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he  Bhould  make  his  choioo.  Speaking  for  myselfi  I  oan  trul}'  aaj 
that  the  qnalities  of  mind  and  oharacter  whidi  tlien  were  unfolded 
to  m}'  own  view  were  preciaely  the  same  which  in  after  life  gave 
him  such  oelebrit}'. 

*^  Perhaps  in  no  single  study  was  he  superior  to  all  his  class- 
mates.   In  Uie  classical  studies  of  tliat  day  he  was  among  the  first, 

if  not  Uie  firet;  in  Latin  moi*e  accomplished  tlian  in  Greek 

His  princi|uil  love  was  for  historical  and  literary  studies ;  for  Kuglish 
literature  in  its  widest  extent,  and  for  those  comprehensive  gener- 
alizations upon  human  life,  institutions,  and  interests,  wbicli  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  his  race  and  his  purity  of  heart 
led  him  to  clicrish  and  cultivate  with  profound  attachment.  I 
remember  well  witli  what  a  kindling  zeal  he  s|)oke  on  all  sucli  sub- 
jects ;  and  one  might  almost  tlien  see  playing  about  him  tlic  gentle 
graces  and  the  rapt  devotion  of  a  F6nelon. 

*^In  one  particular  he  far  excelled  all  his  classmates,  and  I 
mention  it  because  it  is  i)recisoIy  Uiat  which  in  after  life  constituted 
tlie  basis  of  his  fame,  —  I  mean  his  power  of  vaiicd  and  sustained 
written  composition.  It  was  racy,  flowing,  ftill,  glowing  with  life, 
dmste  in  ornament,  vigorous  in  structure,  and  beautiHil  in  finish. 
It  abounded  witli  eloquence  of  expression,  —  Uie  spontaneous 
ef1\ision  of  a  quick  genius  and  a  cultivated  taste,  —  and  was  as 
persuasive  as  it  was  imposing.  All  of  us — by  which  I  mean  his 
academical  contemporaries  —  listened  to  his  discouraes  at  the  liter- 
arj*  exhibitions,  and  at  Commencement,  witli  admimtion  and  delight. 
If  I  might  venture  to  rely  on  tlie  impressions  of  those  days,  winch 
yet  fasten  on  lay  mcmorj*  as  truths  unaflbcted  b^*  youthftil  excite- 
ment, I  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  we  all  listcncil  to  him  on 
tlicse  occasions  with  tlic  most  devoted  attention ;  and  tliat  the  mel- 
lifluous tones  of  his  voice  fell  on  our  ears  with  somewhat  of  the 
power  which  Milton  has  attiibuted  to  Adam  when  the  angel 
ended,  so 

'  that  we  awliUe 
Thought  him  itiU  ipesklng,  lUU  itood  fixed  to  hear/ 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  at  the  public  exhibitions  of  his  class  he 
received  the  first  and  highest  part ;  and  on  receiving  his  degree  at 
Commencement,  took  also  the  first  and  highest  oration,  witli  Uie 
approval  of  all  his  class  that  he  was  the  worUuest  of  it,  and  Uiat 
he  was  truly  prineepi  inter  pares.  Honors  Uius  early  won  and  con- 
ceded are  not  without  Uielr  value  or  Uieir  use  as  prognostics  of  an 
auspicious  and  brilliant  day." 

It  will  please  the  generous  to  know,  that,  while  Judge  Story  thus 
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so  cicari}'  lK>ro  icstimon}'  to  his  tVioiifrs  pro-cininenco  as  a  scholar, 
Dr.  Channing  was  cqtiall}'  decided  in  assigning  the  first  place  of 
honor  to  his  distinguished  classmate.  He  often  said,  ^^  Judge 
Storj'  was  entitled  to  the  first  part ;  but  he  chose  a  poem,  and  tlio 
oration  fell  to  me." 

It  may  1)c  encouiTiging  to  students,  also,  to  learn  that  jonng 
Channing  did  not  gain  the  charm  of  st3io  referred  to  without 
eflfort.  Ue  said  that  his  first  attempts  were  most  awkward,  and 
that  he  accustomed  himself  to  comi>ose  mentallj'  while  walking  to 
and  fVom  the  college.  He  also  studied  elocution  and  rhetoric  as 
an  art,  with  the  aid  of  Longinus,  Harris,  Watts,  and  Sheridan. 
He  met  (Hends,  too,  in  private,  to  read  and  criticise  each  otiier's 
writings.  Alxire  all,  he  zealously  took  a  part  in  the  various  lit- 
erar}-  societies,  of  his  connection  witli  wliich  the  lion.  D.  A.  White 
of  Salem,  who,  though  in  the  class  before  Channing,  3'et  knew  him 
well,  has  communicated  the  following  detailed  account. 

**  His  connection  with  these  societies  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
important  influence  in  his  education,  —  scarcelj*  less,  perhaps,  taken 
in  all  its  tarings,  than  the  established  course  of  college  studies. 
The  literary  exercises  and  Uie  social  communion  which  these  so-* 
cietios  afTonicd  were  happily  suited  to  the  development  of  his  fine 
|K>wcrs  and  ardent  sj-mpnthies,  his  (Vee  and  independent  spirit, 
his  social,  friendly,  and  l)cnevolent  heart.  Tou  will  therafore  1)e 
inU;rcstcd,  1  think,  to  know  something  of  them. 

^^The  first  literary  society  in  which  we  met  as  members  was  the 
Siieaking  Club,  since  called  the  Institute  of  1770,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  mutual  improvement  in  elocution  and  oratory. 
Tlie  society  consisted  of  members  from  the  two  middle  classes, 
twelve  to  fifteen  fram  each,  chosen  near  the  close  of  tlie  Freshman 
year,  and  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  with  a  valedictory 
odditsss  from  one  of  the  raemlxsrs  previously  appointed  for  the 
pnqiosc.  I  find  *  Channing'  first  mentioned  among  those  chosen 
IVom  his  doss.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  also  elected  their  pres- 
ident. To  show  the  impression  which  at  that  early  i)eriod  he  made 
u|)on  me,  and  I  doul)t  not  equally  upon  others,  I  may  observe, 
which  I  i\ow  distinctly  rememlnsr,  that,  in  delivering  the  valedictory 
address  in  belialf  of  the  mcml)ers  from  my  class,  as  my  oyo  rested 
on  him,  I  felt  a  respect  for  his  taste  and  judgment,  for  his  authority 
fn  criticism,  which  no  other  auditor  inspired.  I  might  apply  the 
same  remark  to  another  occasion  afterwards,  in  a  different  society, 
when  I  bUxmI  in  a  similar  relation  to  him.  The  authority  which  he 
tlius  early  acquiixnl  among  us  arose  not  more  fVom  his  general  rep- 
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utation  as  a  scholar  and  oritio,  than  fh>m  the  active  part  which  tie 
took  in  all  our  meetingSi  and  the  sound  Judgment  and  earnest 
el(X]ucnco  whldi  often  distinguished  his  remarks.  His  whole  de- 
portment and  conversation  among  his  associates  tended  to  the 
same  result.  With  his  natural  ardor  and  enUiusiasm  were  united 
so  mucli  dignit}'  and  sweetness  or  manner  and  disposition,  that  it 
was  imiiossible  to  be  acquainted  witli  him,  however  transiently, 
witliout  reeling  for  Idm  a  sincere  respect  aiul  esteem. 

'^  The  practice  of  the  Speaking  Club,  at  their  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  tlie  evening  at  some  retired  room  in  tlie  town  of 
Cambridge,  was,  for  a  ix>rtion  of  tlie  membera*  to  declaim  in  rota- 
tion, while  each  deckimer,  after  his  performance,  stood  aside  to 
receive  the  remarks  which  an}'  of  his  brethren  miglit  think  pr(^)er 
to  oflTcr.  All  apparent  fiiults  of  the  s|)eaker,  which  he  might 
correct,  or  which  otliera  should  avoid,  were  n*eely  i)olntcd  out  and 
commented  uiK>n,  j'ct  always  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  kindness. 
Homctimes  ditfei*cnt  views  would  be  taken  b^*  various  mcm1)era, 
giving  rise  to  interesting  discussions.  Tlius  tliese  meetings  IxHsame 
schools  of  mutual  improvement  in  extem|K>raneous  speaking,  as 
well  as  correct  elocution.  No  one  could  l)e  l)ctter  qualified  to  bo 
iKith  teacher  and  learner  in  such  schools  than  3'oung  Channlng. 
Full  of  life  and  encig)',  and  actuated  alike  by  an  ardent  love  of 
knowledge  and  by  social  benevolence,  his  noble  powero  of  thought 
and  feeling  were  never  suffered  to  sleep  when  any  intellectual  or 
moral  good  was  attainable  for  himself  or  othero. 

^'But  improvement  in  public  Bi>eaking  was  not  the  only,  nor 
indeed  the  chief,  advantage  derived  fVom  being  a  member  of  this 
society.  The  general  influence  u|)on  an  ingenuous  young  man, 
arising  fVom  a  libend  iutei*course  with  so  many  of  tlie  most  intel- 
ligent and  vbinous  scholars  of  various  classes,  engaged  in  a  course 
of  interesting  exercises  for  their  common  benefit,  could  scarcely 
ho  too  highlj'  appreciated.  His  interest  in  the  pro^xir  objects  of 
education  would  be  increased,  and  his  motives  and  views  elevated 
above  all  unworthj-  pursuits,  while  he  enj03'ed  the  l>est  means  of 
knowing  the  real  character  of  his  most  rc8|)ectable  classmates,  and 
wisely  forming  those  f^-iendshlps  which  naturallj'  spring  f^t>m  col- 
lege intimacies,  and  which,  when  wisely  formed,  become,  blesshigs 
through  life. 

^^  Nearly  ot  the  same  time  Uiat  Mr.  Channing  left  the  Speaking 
Club,  he  was  chosen  into  tiie  society  uf  the  riii  Beta  Knppa,  and 
continued  to  enjoy,  during  his  Senior  3'car,  tlie  advantages  of  an 
intimate  literary  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  scliolars  of  his 
own  chiss.    You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  tliis 
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society,  whiob  has  always  been  a  public  one,  to  make  it  necesRnr}- 
for  me  to  say  anything  more  about  it  tlian  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  tlio  literary  oxciviscs  and  discussions  wliicli  engaged  tlic  atten- 
tion of  its  rcsitlcnt  iucml>cr8  at  tlicir  regular  meetings,  during  the 
last  year  at  eollcgo.  Tlio  object  of  those  meetings  was  improve* 
ment  in  English  composition,  the  ai-t  of  reasoning,  and  tlie  practice 
of  spcalcing;  and  the  principal  exercises  were  dissertations  and 
forensic  arguments,  previously  wHtten,  and  read  at  the  meetings, 
witli  occasional  debates  and  colloquial  discussions. 

**  There  was  anotlicr  society,  of  a  similar  intellectual  character, 
into  which  Channing  was  elected,  called  the  Adclphi,  instituted  in 
1785,  designed  for  religious  improvement,  but  consisting  princi- 
pallj'  of  those  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  exi)ected  to  study 
theology  as  a  profession.  Their  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  their  exercises,  which  were  of  a  devotional  and 
religious  character,  were  chiefly  dissertations,  or  discourses,  and 
discussions  on  topics  connected  with  theology  and  the  clerical 
profession.^ 

'^  Tiie  Hasty-Pudding  Club,  composed  of  members  of  the  Junior 
chiss,  was  forme<l  more  exclusively  for  social  enjoyment  and  rec- 
reation. It  originated  with  my  class  in  1795,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  Junior  year,  numbering  about  twenty  associates.  Being  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  class,  as  they  commenced  Juniors,  it  became  a 
pemmnent  institution.  I  well  remember  the  animating  presence 
of  CImnning  among  tliose  to  whom  we  committed  the  society  on 
the  deliver}'  of  tlic  first  anniversary  address 

**  I  cannot,  therefore,  easily  Imagine  a  more  eligible  situation  for 
young  Channing  than  the  one  he  ei\{oyed  while  a  student  in  Har- 
vanl  College,  —  considering,  too,  his  peculiar  advantage  of  living 
in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Dana,  where  the 
want  of  refined  domestic  society,  the  principal  defect  of  an  academic 
residence,  was  so  entirely  supplied  to  him.  Most  faithftiUy  did  he 
improve  the  various  privileges  he  ei\)oyed,  making,  undoubtedly, 
more  rapid  progress  in  good  learning  and  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments tlian  any  of  his  fellow-students,  or  timn  he  himself  ever  made 
in  any  otlier  equal  i)ortion  of  his  life." 

Thus  far  a  view  has  been  offered  of  the  general  influences,  only, 
which  helped  to  form  young  Channing's  mind.  But  far  more  fhiit- 
ftil  germs  were  planted  in  him  by  tlie  religious  and  social  excite- 
ments of  the  time,  which  were  scattering,  as  by  the  hands  of  tlie 

'    1  Channing  dclWereil  before  thii  lociety  a  disoonrso,  wliich  wai  lo  much 
liked  that  he  waa  itrongly  urged  by  hli  fcllowi  to  print  it. 
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tempest,  the  seeds  of  new  views  of  man,  society,  and  human  life. 
He  lias  fortunately  left  Uie  following  mementos  of  tlie  i)owcr  which 
tills  stirring  period  exerted  u[x>n  himself:  — 

*^  College  was  never  in  a  worse  state  tium  when  I  entercfl  it. 
Society  was  passing  Uirough  a  roost  critical  stage.  The  French 
Revolution  had  diseased  tlie  imagination  and  unsettled  the  under- 
standing of  men  everywhere.  Tlie  old  foundations  of  social  onler, 
io3'alty,  tradition,  habit,  reverence  for  antiquit}',  were  cverywhero 
shaken,  if  not  subverted.  Tiie  authority  of  tlio  past  was  gone. 
The  old  fonns  were  outgrown,  and  new  ones  had  not  taken  Uieir 
place.  The  tone  of  books  and  conversation  was  presumptuous  and 
daring.  The  tendency  of  all  classes  was  to  scc*pticism.  At  sucii 
a  moment,  the  dilHcultles  of  education  were  necessaHly  multiplied. 
Tlie  work  required  men  of  comprehensive  and  original  minds,  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  tlie  world.  It  is  not  to  bo 
wondered  at,  Uiat  the  government  nnd  teachers  of  the  college,  most 
of  them  of  mature  years,  and  lielonging  to  the  old  school,  should 
understand  little  of  the  wants  of  tlio  times.  Tlie  system  of  govern- 
ment and  instruction  went  on  very  much  as  it  had  done  for  3-ears 
before,  and  tlie  result  was  a  state  of  great  in8ulK>rdination,  and 
the  almost  total  absence  of  the  respect  due  to  individuals  of  so 
much  wortli.  The  state  of  morals  among  tlie  students  was  any- 
thing but  good ;  but  [loveiiy,  a  dread  of  debt,  well-chosen  friends, 
the  pleasures  of  intellectual  Improvement,  regaitl  to  m^'  surviving 
parent,  and  an  almost  instinctive  shrinking  from  gross  vice,  to 
which  natural  timidity  and  religious  pHnciple  contributed  not  a 
little,  proved  etTectual  safeguards.  I  look  back  on  the  innocence 
of  my  early  life  with  no  self-complacency,  and  with  no  dis|K>8i- 
tion  to  exalt  myself  above  those  who  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
among  whom  I  doubt  not  were  much  nobler  characters  than  my 
own.  But  I  do  recollect  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  witii  fer- 
vent gratitude  to  Divine  Providence.  Had  the  bounds  of  purity 
once  been  broken,  I  know  not  tliat  I  should  ever  have  returned  to 
virtue." 

'  Judge  White  beara  a  similar  testimony.    He  writes :  — 

**  To  give  3*ou  some  idea  of  the  lively  interest  taken  in  these 
subjects  by  him  and  the  students  generally  at  that  time,  I  will 
copy  a  passage  resi)ecting  it  fh>m  my  Journal :  —  *  When  I  entcitKl 
college,  the  French  Revolution  had  broken  up  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  morals,  as  well  as  government,  and  continued  to  rage 
for  some  years  with  its  utmost  Airy,  spreading  its  disastrous  influ- 
ence throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  pouring  u\yotk  our  country 
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a  flood  of  infldel  and  licentious  principles.  Onr  colleges  could  not 
escape  tlie  contagion  of  these  principles ;  and  I  liave  no  doubt  tliat 
to  Uiese,  and  tlie  pernicious  books  embodying  tiiem,  mucli  of  the 
disorderly  conduct,  and  most  of  the  infidel  and  irreligious  spint, 
whicli  prevailed  at  that  period  among  the  students  at  Cambridge,  may 
Justly  be  attributed.  The  patrons  and  governors  of  the  college 
made  efforts  to  counteract  tlie  effect  of  these  fatal  principles  by 
exhortation,  and  preaching,  and  praj-er,  as  well  as  by  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  good  books  and  pamphlets. 

'*  *  Watson's  Apology  for  tlie  Bible,  in  answer  to  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason,  was  published  or  fhmished  for  tiie  students  at  college,  by 
the  Corporation,  in  1796,  and  every  one  of  them  was  presented 
with  a  copy.  So  deeply  and  so  generally  had  the  French  mania 
seized  uix>n  the  i)opular  mind  in  this  country,  and  so  susceptible  of 
Its  fiery  influence  were  the  ardent  spirits  of  young  men,  all  alive 
to  freedom  of  thought,  of  action,  and  indulgence,  tliat  reason, 
argument,  and  persuasion  had  for  a  time  no  power  against  it.  Its 
own  horrible  manifestation  of  itself  at  length  gave  them  power  to 
overcome  it,  and  scholars  as  well  as  i)eople  were  roused  fVom  their 
delusion,  and  brought  to  look  back  upon  it  with  shame  and  amaze- 
menf  " 

It  was  the  native  tone  of  young  Channing's  spirit,  however, 
whidi  made  these  movements  of  the  age  instructive  to  him.  Judge 
Story  most  Justly  adds :  — 

**  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  3*ou  will  readily  be  enabled 
to  comprehend  the  general  influences,  the  genius  of  the  place, 
which  surrounded  3*our  father  during  his  college  life.  If  I  were  to 
venture,  however,  upon  giving  an  opinion  upon  such  a  subject, 
necessarily  conjectural,  I  should  say  tlmt  there  were  few  or  none, 
of  an  external  character,  eitlier  powerftil  or  active.  What  he  Uien 
was,  was  mainly  owing  to  the  impulses  of  his  own  niind  and  heait, 
>-  warm,  elevated,  ambitious  of  distinction,  pure,  and  energetic. 
His  associations  were  witli  the  best  scholars  of  his  class.  His 
frtendshi|)8  were  mainly  confined  to  them.  He  neither  loved  nor 
conrUxl  the  Idle  or  the  indifferent ;  and  with  the  vicious  ho  had  no 
oomnuniion  of  pursuit  or  feeling,  lie  then  lovc<l  i)opularity,  but 
It  was  Uie  ix>pularity  (as  has  been  well  said  on  another  occasion) 
tliat  follows,  and  is  not  sought  after.  It  is  that  which  is  won  by 
tlie  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.  But  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  that  external  influences  were  not  those  which  mainly  con- 
tributed to  fix  the  character  of  his  life.  The  influences  which  seem 
to  mo  to  have  regulated  his  pursuits,  his  taste,  his  feelings,  and 
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bis  principles  wore  ehtofly  At>m  witiiini  —  ilie  workings  of  genius 
upon  large  materials,  a  deep  and  walcefiil  sensibUit}',  an  ardent  love 
of  tnitli  and  moral  purit3'i  a  oonscienoo  quidccncil  and  ckastcnod 
by  an  earnest  sense  of  religions  obligationi  and  a  spirit  elevated  by 
a  warm  interest  in  tbe  liuman  race." 

And  this  leads  to  what  was  his  most  vital  cxiKrieneo  in  college. 
Tlie  more  his  character  aod  mind  matured,  the  more  earnestly  did 
he  devote  liimself  to  aspimtions  after  moral  greatness.  He  read 
with  delight  Uie  Stoics,  and  was  profoundly  moved  b3'  tlie  stem 
purity  whidi  they  inculcated.  But  the  two  authora  who  most 
served  to  guide  his  Uioughts  at  this  ixsriod  were  Ilutclieson  and 
Ferguson.  It  was  while  reading,  one  day,  in  tlie  foi-mor,  some 
of  the  various  passages  in  which  he  asserts  man's  capacity  for 
disinterested  afldsction,  and  considers  virtue  aa  the  sacrifice  of 
private  interests  and  the  bearing  of  private  evils  for  tlio  public 
good,  or  as  self-devotion  to  absolute,  universal  good,  tliat  Uiere 
suddenly  burst  u|X)n  his  mind  timt  view  of  tlie  dignity  of  human 
nature  which  was  ever  alter  to  ^^ uphold  and  cherish*'  him,  and 
tlienoeforth  to  bo  *^  tlie  fountain  light  of  all  his  day,  tlie  master 
light  of  all  his  seeing."  lie  was,  at  Uie  time,  walking  as  ho  read, 
beneatli  a  clump  of  willows  }'ct  standing  in  tlie  meadow  a  little 
to  tlie  nortii  of  Judge  Dana's.  This  was  his  favorite  retreat  for 
study,  being  then  quite  nndlsturbed  and  private,  and  offering  a  roost 
serene  and  cheerfbl  prospect  across  green  meadows  and  Uie  glisten- 
ing river  to  the  Bix)okliue  hilb.  The  place  and  the  hour  were 
alwa3's  sacred  in  his  memory,  and  he  f\*equently  rcfcn-ed  to  them 
with  gi*atefhl  awe.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  tlien  passed  thit>ugh 
a  new  spiritual  birtli,  and  entered  upon  the  day  of  etenial  iieace  and 
Joy.  The  glory  of  the  Divine  disinterestedness,  the  privilege  of 
existing  in  a  universe  of  progressive  oixlcr  and  beauty,  tlio  ik>s- 
sibilities  of  spiritual  destiny,  the  sublimity  of  devotedness  to  the 
will  of  Infinite  Love,  penetrated  his  soul ;  and  he  was  so  borne 
away  in  rapturous  visions,  that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  as  s|K>ken 
to  a  friend  in  later  years,  ^'  I  longed  to  die,  and  felt  as  if  heaven 
alone  could  give  room  for  the  exercise  of  such  emotions ;  but  when 
I  found  I  must  live,  I  cast  about  to  do  something  woilliy  of  these 
great  thoughts ;  and  my  enthusiasm  at  tliat  age,  liciiig  then  but 
fifteen,  turning  strongly  to  the  female  sex,  I  considei^  tliat  they 
were  the  [)Owers  which  ruled  the  world,  and  tliat.  If  tlicy  would 
bestow  their  favor  on  the  right  cause  only,  and  never  be  diverted 
by  caprice,' all  would  be  fitly  arranged,  and  triumph  was  sure. 
Animated  with  this  view,  which  unfolded  itself  with  great  rapidity 
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and  in  man}'  bearings,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  iliis  lad}'/' — lay- 
ing his  hand  U|K>n  his  wife's  arm,  who  was  listening  by  his  side,  — 
'*  but  I  never  got  conrage  to  send  the  letter,  and  have  it  yet/' 
lliis  holy  lionr  was  but  tlie  first  wind-flower  of  tlic  spring,  liow- 
ever,  tlie  o|)cning  of  a  long  seiies  of  exi)erienccs  by  wlitch  lie  was 
to  be  Icil  up  to  iKsrfect  consecration.  It  is  a  signiflcant  fnct,  that 
in  tills  time  of  exaltation,  when  the  young  moral  kniglit-ci*rant 
took  his  vow  of  fidelity  and  was  girt  with  Uie  sword  of  love,  his 
heart  should  have  instinctively  sought  the  concert  in  action  of 
woman.  This  faitli  in  her  power  of  diHiiiterestcd  virtue,  so  early 
felt,  grew  always  stranger ;  and  if  disapi)ointment  in  the  characters 
and  deeds  of  men  made  him  ever  falter  for  a  moment  in  his  gener- 
ous aims,  he  found  his  lioi)e  and  heroism  renewed  by  woman's 
punty  and  earnestness. 

As  Ilutchesoii  was  the  medium  of  awakening  within  him  tlie 
consciousness  of  an  exhaustless  tendency  in  the  human  soul  to 
moral  i>erfection,  so  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society  was  the  means  of 
concentrating  his  energies  ui)on  the  thought  of  social  progress. 
Years  afterwards,  his  remembrance  of  the  enthusiasm  in  tlie  cause 
of  humanity,  flrst  called  out  in  him  by  this  l)ook,  was  so  strong, 
that  he  recommended  it  in  terms  wlii(;h  would  certainly  be  thought 
by  most  readers  greatly  to  exaggerate  its  merits.  But  it  is  instruc- 
tive thus  to  learn  the  agency  whence  the  mind  and  will  of  a  man 
who  in  aflcr  life  ma«le  himself  so  widely  felt  received  their  |x>ciiliar 
direction.  In  his  Junior  year  he  had  already  become  a  moral  and 
social  reformer. 

In  the  letter  describing  his  classmate's  position  as  a  student, 
Judge  Stor}-  says  he  had  but  little  relish  for  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics. Tills  was,  however,  a  misconception,  and  is  contradicted 
by  his  own  explicit  statements.  Indeed,  liis  taste  was  prematurely 
develoiied  for  philosophical  investigation.  His  very  earliest  at- 
tempt at  sustained  composition  was  an  essay  on  Electricity,  and 
his  love  of  natural  science  was  always  strong.  He  delighteil,  too, 
in  geometry,  and  felt  so  rare  a  pleasure  in  the  perfection  of  its  dem- 
onstrations, tliat  he  took  the  fifUi  book  of  Euclid  with  him  as  an 
entertainment  during  one  vacation.  In  relation  to  this  point,  his 
classmate,  W.  Williams,  writes :  — 

*^Tho  Sophomore  year  gave  us  Euclitl  to  measure  our  strength. 
Blany  halted  at  the  *  pons  aiinorum,*  But  Channing  could  go  over 
clear  at  the  first  tdal,  as  could  some  twelve  or  flfteen  of  us.  This 
fact  is  statetl  to  sIhiw  that  he  had  a  mind  able  to  comprehend  the 
abstrusities  of  niatlicmatics,  tliotigh  to  my  opprchension  he  excelled 
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more  decidedly  tn  the  Latin  and  Greek  olaastcs,  and  liad  a  stronger 
inclination  to  ix>lite  literature." 

But  it  was  man'a  spiritual  nature  and  relations  wliicii  chieflj*  at- 
tiucted  liis  attention,  lie  earcrully  studied,  at  tliis  time,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Reid,  Hume,  Priestley,  and  es|)ecially  Price.  And  wliile 
reafUng  Jou(Ih>y,  in  1840,  lie  said  to  a  ft'ieud :  **  I  have  found 
here  a  fact  wliicli  interests  me  |)cr8onally  very  much.  Joufnx>y  says 
Uiat  Dr.  Pi-ice's  Dissertations  were  ti*anslatcd  luto  German  at  tiie 
time  of  tlieir  first  apiiearanoe,  and  produccti  a  mucli  greater  iniprcs- 
ston  tliere  than  Uioy  did  in  England  |  and  lie  thinks  Ihcy  were  tlie 
first  movers  of  tlie  Gennon  mind  in  the  transcendental  direction. 
Now,  1  read  Price  wlien  I  was  in  college.  Price  savetl  me  H'om 
Locke's  Philosophy,  lie  gave  me  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  during 
my  life  I  have  written  the  woixls  Love,  Right,  &c.,  with  a  capital. 
That  book  pit>bably  moulded  my  philosoi>liy  into  tlie  form  it  Ims 
alwa}'s  retained." 

One  other  intellectual  influence,  which  took  strong  hold  of  him, 
deserves,  too,  siiecial  notice.  This  was  tlie  newly  revived  intcrcst 
in  Shakespeare.  The  young  men  at  llaiTaixl  wera  Just  then  pas- 
sionately given  up  to  the  study  of  tlie  great  dramatist ;  and  Chan- 
ning's  taste  was  so  much  mouldeil  by  the  imprcssion  of  his  genius, 
that  Uirough  life  he  was  delighted  by  few  intellectual  ti^eata  so 
highly  as  by  recitations  from  England's  first  i)oct. 

The  political  questions  of  the  day,  however,  wera  the  most  quick- 
ening excitement  to  a  spirit  so  philantlut>plc  and  hoiKsAil,  and 
tlirough  his  whole  college  course  Channing  was  a  fervent  |x>iltician. 
As  has  liefore  been  said,  one  of  liis  most  favorite  studies  was  his- 
tory, and  among  his  manuscripts  of  tliis  iieriod  is  a  long,  minute, 
and  careAiUy  prepared  essay  on  Uie  En^lisli  Revolution.  In  public 
and  private,  in  friendly  conversation,  debating  societies,  tliemes, 
and  college  parts,  he  took  every  occasion  to  manifest  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  social  agitations  of  tlie  age.  But  tlie  most  def- 
inite evidence  of  his  political  zeal  may  be  found  in  the  two 
following  incidents,  the  first  of  which  is  thus  narrated  by  Judge 
Story:  — 

*^  Tliere  was  one  circumstance  of  a  publio  and  political  character, 
which  was  felt  with  no  small  intensity  among  us  near  the  close  of 
our  collegiate  life.  I  allude  to  the  |)olltical  controversies  l)ctwcen 
our  national  government  and  that  of  France,  which  then  agitated 
the  whole  country,  and  ultimately  led  to  that  sort  of  quasi  war  and 
non-intercourse  which  the  public  histoiy  of  the  times  has  Ailly  ex- 
plained.   Tlie  i>arty  then  known  by  the  name  of  Federalists  i)os- 
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8e88cd  a  vcr}'  large  portion  of  tho  wealth,  the  talents,  and  the 
infliicncc  of  tlie  coiintr}'.  Flt^sidcnt  Adams  was  Uien  at  tlie  head 
of  the  national  administration ;  a  majorit}'  of  Congress  su|)i)ortcd 
all  his  leading  mcasui*es ;  and  in  New  England  his  iioptdarit}'  was 
almost  unbounded,  and  sustained  b}'  a  wciglit  of  opinion  and  of 
numbers  wliieh  is  without  example  in  our  country.  Tlie  opi)osition 
to  his  administration  here  was  comparative!}'  small,  allhougli  in  the 
SouUiem  States  it  was  formidable.  Fart}*  spirit  ran  excecilingl}* 
higli,  and,  indeed,  with  almost  irrepressible  f\ir>%  Badges  of  I03-- 
alty  to  our  own  government  and  of  hatred  to  France  were  ever}'- 
where  woni  in  New  England,  and  the  cockade  was  a  signal  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  *  Adams  and  liberty.' 

*^  It  was  im|>os8iblc  that  tlie  academical  walls  could  escape  the 
common  contagion,  'flie  students  became  exceedingly  interested 
In  Uie  grave  questions  then  liefore  the  oountr>*.  They  were  nearly 
all  united,  heart  and  hand,  in  favor  of  the  national  administration, 
and  wannly  cs|X)used  tlie  cause  of  tlieir  country.  In  our  Senior 
year  (1798),  your  faUicr,  who  was  among  tlie  most  warm  and  de- 
cided in  his  iK>litical  opinions,  procured  a  meeting  to  be  had  of  the 
students,  with  the  sanction  of  the  College  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  then  existing  crisis  of  our 
public  affairs.  The  meeting  was  held.  He  made  a  very  eloquent 
and  |x>werfiil  si)eech,  and  was  seconded  with  great  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness by  myself  and  otiiers.  The  result  was,  that  a  committee 
was  ap|)ointcd  to  draw  up  an  address  to  President  Adams,  of  which 
j'our  father  was  tlie  chairman.  The  address,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  passage,  afterwards  added,  was  written  by  himself;  it  was 
re|)orteil  to  the  students,  and  was  by  them  accepted  b}'  acclamation. 
It  was  sent  to  President  .Adams,  who  made  a  written  reply  in  a 
very  commendatory  stylo;  and  botli  tlie  address  and  the  answer 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  tlie  day,  and  received  general 
applause.'* 

Ill  tlic  Boftan  Oeniinel  of  May  19,  1798,  it  is  found  Uius  re- 
ported:— 

*UIarvard  Uhivkusity. 

**  The  committee  of  tlie  students  of  Harvard,  mentioned  in  tlie 
last  Ceniind^  oircrcd  the  following  address,  which  was  immediately 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  students.^ 

I  The  Collego  eontoined  Mt  that  time  Rbont  179  ittitlenti,  tceordlnir  (0  the 
number  of  gracliialvt  in  tlie  Tricnnlal  Cttslogue  for  1796,  1799,  1800,  sad 
1801. 
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"ADDRESS 

TO  niS  RXCGlXKNOr  JOIINf  APAUS, 
FEUIDBICT  or  Till  VXtTKU  BTATKB, 

"  Sir,  — Wo  flatter  oiiraclvos  }*on  wUl  not  l)c  displeased  at  hearing 
that  the  walls  of  your  native  seminar}*  are  now  inliabited  by  yoiiUi 
possessing  sentiments  congenial  with  your  own.  AVo  do  not  pre- 
tend to  great  [x>Utical  sagacity ;  wo  wish  only  to  oonvinee  mankind 
that  we  inlierit  tlio  intrepid  spirtt  of  our  ancestors,  and  disdain  sub- 
mission to  tlie  will  of  a  rapacious,  lawless,  and  lm|)erioiis  nation. 
Though  removed  A-om  active  lifo,  wo  havo  watched  with  anxiety 
the  interests  of  our  country.  Wo  have  seen  a  nation  in  Kuro|)0 
grasping  at  universal  conquest,  trampling  on  tlie  laws  of  God  and 
nations,  systematizing  rapine  and  plunder,  destroying  foreign  gov- 
ernments by  tJie  strength  of  her  arms  or  the  |)csttlenco  of  licr  em- 
braces, and  scattering  principles  which  subvert  social  order,  raise, 
tlie  storms  of  domestio  faction,  and  i)er|)etuato  tlio  horrors  of  revo- 
lution. We  have  seen  tliis  same  nation  violating  our  neutral  rights, 
spurning  our  pacific  pit>|>osals,  her  pimtical  citizens  sweeping  otir 
ships  ft*om  the  seas,  and  venal  presses  under  her  conti*ol  |K>uring 
out  torrents  of  abuse  on  men  who  havo  grown  gray  In  our  servico. 
We  have  seen  her  ministers  in  tliis  counuy  insulting  our  govern- 
ment by  a  daring,  unprecedented,  and  (HmtenipUiouH  ap|)oal  to  tho 
people,  and  her  agents  at  home  offering  conditions  which  slaves 
whose  necks  have  gix>wn  to  tlie  yoke  would  reject  with  indignation. 
We  have  seen  this.  Sir,  and  our  youthAil  blood  has  l>oilcd  wiUiin 
ns.  When,  in  opposition  to  such  conduct,  we  contemplato  tho 
measures  of  our  own  government,  we  cannot  but  admira  and  ven- 
erate tlie  unsullied  integiity,  the  decisive  prudence,  and  dignified 
firmness  which  have  uniformly  charac^tcrized  your  administration. 
Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  wo  now  solcmnl}-  ofi'cr  tho  uii- 
wasted  ardor  and  unimpaired  enorgics  of  our  youtli  to  tho  service 
of  our  countr}'.  Our  lives  are  our  only  propertj* ;  and  we  wera  not 
the  sons  of  tliose  who  sealed  our  lil)ertles  with  tlicir  blood,  if  we 
would  not  defend  witli  Uiese  lives  that  soil  wliich  now  affoixis  a 
peaceAil  gi'ave  to  Uie  mouldering  bones  of  our  forefather. " 

The  oUicr  incident  refeiTod  to  at  once  illustrates  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  those  times,  and  gives  proof  that  tho  unconqucrablo  love 
of  tree  thought  and  s|)eech,  which  characterized  Channing's  man- 
hood, was  strong  in  }*outii. 

At  the  graduation  of  his  class,  the  highest  honor,  that  Is,  the 
closing  oration  at  Commencement,  was  assigned  to  him.  The  sub- 
ject was  **  The  Present  Age."    But  a  c*ondition  was  added,  that  all 
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polltic4il  didctiasion  ahonld  l)0  oxcludcil.  Tlio  rcanon  for  ihlfl  re* 
striction  was,  that  tlic  students  of  the  pitBvious  year  had  given  great 
offenoo  to  tlio  Deniocmtic  party  bj^  the  severity  of  their  remarks. 
And  as  the  college  faculty  were  on  the  Federal  side,  candor  seemed 
to  demand  that  Commencement  day  should  not  be  imbittcred  by 
political  Jealousies.  Hiey  therefore  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
party  questions.  The  class,  however,  were  highly  incensed  at  what 
Uiey  tliought  an  intolerable  infringement  of  their  riglits ;  and  one  of 
(hem  wrote  to  Channing  in  the  following  fiery  strain :  — 

*^  I  could  join  you,  my  friend,  in  oflcring  an  unfeigned  tear  to  the 
manes  of  those  Joys  which  ai*e  forcver  fied ;  but  indignation  has 
dried  up  the  source  fh>m  which  Uiat  tear  must  flow.  The  govern- 
ment of  college  have  completed  the  climax  of  tlicir  dcs|)oti8m. 
The}'  have  obtained  an  arrets  which  from  its  features  I  could  swear 
is  the  ofHupring  of  the  French  Directory.  Altliougli  they  pi*etcnd 
to  be  firm  friends  to  American  liberty  and  indcixsndence,  their  em- 
bargo on  politics,  which  lias  subjected  3'ou  to  so  many  inconveniences, 
is  strong  proof  to  me  that  the}'  are  Jacolnns^  or  at  best  pretended 
patriots^  who  have  not  courage  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  country. 

*^  William,  should  you  be  deprived  of  a  degree  for  not  performing 
at  Commencement,  every  friend  of  lil^crty  must  consider  it  as  a 
glorious  sacrifice  on  tlie  altar  of  your  couutiy.** 

The  '*  inconveniences  "  referred  to  arose  fh>m  tlie  fact  that  Chan- 
ning, so  soon  as  he  learned  tlie  restrictions,  formally  declined  to 
receive  his  part.  The  President  at  first  accepted  his  resignation, 
tliinking  it  improbable  that  a  young  man  would  be  willing  to  give 
up  tlie  honors  of  tlie  day,  and  even  to  endanger  his  degree,  for  such 
a  trifle!  But  after  a  fortnight,  flnding  him  resolute,  tlie  govern- 
ment sent  for  htm,  insisted  u|)on  his  performing  his  part,  and  made 
sucli  concessions,  tliat  his  brother,  in  writing  to  him,  said:  **1 
think  you  have  gained  a  most  complete  triumph.  The  government 
have  certainly  treated  you  with  a  most  flattering  courtesy;  how 
could  yon  cx|)ect  thcin  to  yield  more?"  His  grandfather,  uncles, 
moUier,  all  Joined,  too,  in  urging  him  to  rest  contented  with  the 
conocsMions  already  made,  declaring  that  **  such  advice  would  l)e 
approved  in  tlie  very  academy  of  honor ;  tliat  even  the  pride  of  a 
knight-errant  would  not  be  wounded  by  the  courae ;  that  he  had 
struggled  long  enough  for  glory,  and  that  yielding  in  this  manner 
was  ratlicr  a  triumph  tlian  a  defeat.*'  Thus  constrained  by  the  en- 
treaties of  all  who  loved  him,  he  finally  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  whidi  the  government  had  grantcfl  to  his  finnncss,  and  went 
to  NowiK>rt  to  pass  the  vacation  and  write  his  oration.    The  exphi- 
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nations  and  aBBurances  of  the  President  permitted  liim  to  express 
himself  IVeely ;  and  though  ho  softened  and  sliortened  what  other- 
wise he  would  have  said,  lie  did  not  sacrifioo  conscionoo  or  self- 
respect.  Throughout,  it  was  a  bold  and  earnest  discussion  of  tlio 
exciting  topics  suggested  by  the  French  Revolution.  In  delivering 
it,  he  si)okc  with  much  dignity  and  decision ;  and  rising,  towaitl  the 
close,  to  an  impassioned  burst  of  feeling,  he  said,  with  great  cnerg)', 
and  a  look  directed  to  the  faculty,  which  showed  how  earnestly  ho 
was  inclined  to  protest  against  any  restraint  u|K>n  ft*ee  s|)ecch: 
^^  But  that  I  am  forbid,  1  could  a  tale  unfold,  which  would  Imr- 
row  up  your  souls."  As  the  circumstances  thus  referred  to  wei*e 
generally  known,  this  sally  was  received  with  unlioundctl  applause ; 
and  when  he  left  the  stage,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  cheering 
ceased.  *^Many  yeara,'*  writes  tiie  distinguished  classmate  so 
often  quoted,  *^  liave  passed  since  then,  but  the  impi*essiou  left  on 
my  mind  of  the  brilliancy,  vividness,  and  eloquence  of  that  oration 
is  yet  fWssh." 

With  Uiis  characteristic  act,  at  which,  in  later  ycaro,  he  was  much 
amused  for  its  excess  of  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Chauning  closed  his  col- 
lege career  in  the  summer  of  1798. 

Mr.  Channing  was  now  to  select  a  profession.  He  had  been  a  hard 
student,  ^*  not  a  mere  seeker  of  a  diploma,"  as  his  uncle  Henry  approv- 
ingly wrote,  '^  but  a  real  worker,"  and  iiad  gained  univci*sal  i*cspcct  for 
his  rare  iK>werB  and  attainments ;  his  memor}'  had  l>ecn  stored  by 
extensive  reading,  and  his  Judgment  enlai'ged  by  constant  corra- 
S[>ondence  witii  his  sound-headed  and  sound-heartc<l  grandfaUier 
Eller}';  he  had  Joined  cordially  in  social  pleasures,  tiiough  witii 
strict  regard  to  temperance,  —  it  being  rcmembci*ed  that  fc^tory  and 
he  invariably  declined  the  use  of  wine,  even  at  convivial  enteitain- 
ments,  —  and  he  had  won  tiie  love  of  his  associates  b}'  gcueix>us 
sentiments,  clieerfhlness,  and  unassuming  courtes}';  though  so 
young,  he  had  already  taken  decided  ground  as  tlie  advocate  of  high 
principles  in  religion,  morals,  and  politics ;  he  was  all  alive  to  his 
responsibilities,  especially  to  his  Tamil}'  in  tiieir  iK>or  estate ;  and 
now  in  what  way  could  he  best  emplo}'  his  enei*gies  and  gilts?  He 
did  not  hesitate  as  to  Ids  trae  calling.  In  his  Junior  year,  indeed, 
he  had  written  to  Allston,  *^  I  have  no  inclination  for  eiUier  divin- 
ity, law,  or  physic" ;  and  still  later  he  had  so  seriously  Uiouglit  of 
becoming  a  physician,  that  his  grandfather  wrote  to  him  at  lengUi 
in  refattion  to  the  duties  and  opi)ortunities  or  that  profession,  Und 
sent  to  him  lists  of  the  medical  books  which  he  should  read.  Even 
at  tiie  time  when  he  graduated,  most  of  his  classmates  sui>|x>sed 
that  he  would  choose  the  law,  as  the  occupation  best  fitted  to  give 
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ftee  field  for  tlio  bxcrciso  of  his  powers  of  eloquence,  and  urged  him 
to  take  tliat  eourao;  but  to  all  8uch  appcab  to  his  ambition  he 
answered,  **  I  Uiink  there  is  a  wider  sphere  for  useAilness  and 
honor  in  tlie  ministry."  The  path  of  duty  marked  out  for  him  by 
higher  wisdom  was  plain.  *'  In  my  Senior  year,''  he  wiites,  **  the 
prevalence  of  infidelity,  imported  fW>m  France,  led  mo  to  inquire 
into  Uie  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  then  I  found  for  what  Juhu 
made.  My  heart  embraced  its  great  objects  with  an  intci'cst  which 
has  been  mcreasing  to  this  hour."  lie  was  the  same  man  tlicn  Uiat 
he  manifested  himself  to  be  in  mature  life.  As  his  classmate,  the 
Hon.  Richard  Sullivan,  bears  witness,  *^  there  was  in  him  the  samis 
clear  and  quick  apprehension  of  truth,  and  the  tendenc}*  to  look 
higher  tlian  to  human  authority,  the  same  warm  interest  in  the  good 
and  beautiful,  the  same  temperate  earnestness  and  indeiicndenco 
in  maintaining  opinions,  the  same  perfect  purity,  simplicity,  and 
orderly  course  of  life.  He  seemed  destined  by  Providence  to  influ- 
ence largely  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived." 

He  returned,  unmediately  on  leaving  Cambridge,  to  his  mother's 
house  in  Newix>rt,  Uiere  to  arrange  his  future  plans ;  and  tlie  follow- 
ing letters  will  show  at  once  tlie  temper  of  his  college  life,  and  the 
feelings  with  wiiich  he  adopted  his  profession.  Tlio  first  is  one 
written  many  j'cars  later  to  a  3'oung  friend,  whom  he  hoi)ed  his  own 
experience  might  aid* 

^^  At  3'our  ago  I  won  |)oor,  dependent,  hanlly  able  to  buy  clothes, 
but  the  great  idea  of  improvemenl  had  seized  upon  me.  I  wanted 
to  make  the  most  of  myself.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  knowing 
tilings  su|)crficial1y  or  by  halves,  but  tried  to  get  some  comprehen- 
sive views  of  what  I  studied.  I  had  an  end,  and,  for  a  boy,  a  high 
end  in  view.  I  did  not  think  of  fitting  myself  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular pursuit,  but  for  any  to  which  events  might  call  me.  I  now 
see  that,  had  I  had  wiser  direction,  J  might  have  done  more ;  but  I 
did  sometliing.  The  idea  of  carrying  myself  forward  did  a  great 
deal  for  me.  ...  I  never  had  an  anxious  thought  al)out  my  lot 
in  life.  When  I  was  ixior,  ill,  and  compelled  to  work  with  little 
strength,  I  lefl  the  iViture  to  itself.  I  was  not  buoyed  up  bj'  any 
liofics  of  promotion.  I  wanted  retirement,  obscurity.  My  after 
distinction  has  indeed  been  forced  on  me.  •  •  . 

*'  You  are  in  danger  of  reading  too  fast.  In  studying  history,  I 
sometimes  made  an  abstract  from  recollection,  sometimes  thought 
over  what  1  had  read.  •  .  .  Walk  out  in  the  pleasant,  still  au- 
tinnnal  days.  Such  da^ys  did  a  great  deal  for  my  mind  and  heart, 
when  I  was  in  Cambridge. 


>.  •  •  • 
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**  I  want  you  to  find  immediate  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge!  in  the  works  of  genius  and  art,  in  poetry,  in  l)eauty 
eyer3'where,  and  in  vigorous  action  of  the  inicllect.  In  youtli  it  is 
not  a  good  sign  to  inquire  per|>otuali3%  Wimt  good  will  tlits  or  tliat 
study  do  ?  Our  kind  Creator  tlien  allures  us  to  the  useftil,  l)y  Join* 
ing  an  immediate  satisfaction  to  studies  or  pursuits  which  refine  or 
elevate  us.  •  •  • 

*^Sup|)ose  a  boy  to  choose  to  be  a  blacksmiUi,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  business  by  exercising  his  aru)  |H>r|Kst4udly,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  other  limbs  and  niuscios,  would  he  iMHxmio  uiiotlier 
Vulcan?  Would  lie  not  do  more  for  himself  by  invigorating  his 
whole  system,  and  getting  general  healtli?  You  can  easily  apply 
this  to  tlie  mind.  What  you  want  is  to  give  tone,  (Vcedom,  life,  to 
all  your  faculties,  to  get  a  disixjsable  sli'cngUi  of  intellect,  a  |>ower 
to  use  in  wliatever  course  you  hiny  pursue.  A  pit>fcssionid  educa- 
tion, or  one  designed  to  fit  you  for  a  particular  profession,  would 
make  but  half  a  man  of  yon.  You  are  not  to  grow  up  merely  for  a 
particular  occupation,  but  to  perform  ail  the  duties  of  a  man,  to  mix 
in  society,  to  converse  with  intelligent  men  of  all  pursuits,  to  meet 
emergencies,  to  be  propare<l  for  new  and  unexpected  situations. 
A  general,  liberal,  generous  education  is  what  you  need.  £vcry 
study  into  which  you  throw  3'our  soul,  in  which  you  gain  truth  and  ex- 
ercise your  faculties,  is  a  preparation  for  your  Aiture  course.  I  have 
found  a  gooi.1  in  everything  I  have  learned.  l\y  degrees  your 
destiny  will  open  before  you.  You  will  learn  what  you  are  good  for, 
what  you  ara  made  for.  I  can  say  nothing  moi*e  definite,  and  this 
is  definite  enough  and  AiU  of  animation.  Do  your  duty,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  fit  yourself  for  an  honorable  work." 

The  next  is  (h>m  his  classmate,  Arthur  Maynard  Walter,  who 
died  too  early  for  his  rara  genius  to  be  fhlly  known  and  prized.  It 
illustrates  in  an  agreeable  way  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Channing's  col- 
lege iViendships. 

*^  I  have  Just  taken  3'our  letter  fh>m  tlie  office  witli  all  the  fervor 
of  a  brother.  I  paid  for  it  twcnt3'-five  cents,  and  would  have  paid 
twenty-five  guineas,  had  I  had  Uiem.  It  is  full  of  the  entluisiasm 
that  I  always  admirad  in  you,  and  occasioned  all  those  indescriba- 
ble sensations  whicli  arise  fVom  seeing  opened  to  us  the  heart  of  a 
f\'icnd.  I  cannot  agree  to  tlie  present  moral  S3'stem  of  things.  If 
we  are  to  form  connections  at  fourteen  which  are  to  be  broken  at 
eighteen,  —  connections  which  involve  Uie  best  feelings  of  Uie  soul, 
and  which  may  aflfect  in  a  great  measure  tlie  Aituro  happiness  or 
Aiture  miser3'  of  our  lives,  — we  had  better  be  without  feeUng,  and 
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live  in  a  state  of  soUtiulo.  I  liave  ei^03*ed  no  nights  equal  to  those, 
when  yon  used  to  call  at  my  window,  and  I  blew  out  the  candle, 
and  we  went  over  to  Shaw's.  What  nights  those  were  1  And  the 
daj's,  too,  3'ou  well  know.  Our  classic  ground,  Channing,  I  dara 
saj*,  is  overrun  with  weeds  and  with  gross.  The  careless  passer-hy 
never  tlitnks  that  over3*  inch  of  ground  was  consecrated  to  affection, 
and  every  rock  on  which  we  sat,  and  ever3'  rail  on  wliich  we  leaned, 
hod  a  value  rnidi  as  vulgar  souls  ctui  never  know.  Tliis  is  a  tlicine 
on  wliich  I  could  dwell  long.'* 

The  cloacnoss  of  the  bond  which  unitcil  these  young  friends  is 
thus  also  testified  to  by  Mr.  Channing :  — 

*<NKWPoaT,  October,  1708. 

"Mr  i>BAR  SiiAW,  —  I  can  clearly  discover  fi-om 's  last 

letter,  that  you  doubt  the  sincerity  and  continuance  of  my  fHend- 
ship.  Have  3'ou  lived  four  3*ears  with  me,  and  do  you  know  so 
little  of  me  as  to  tliink  that  time  or  any  new  attachment  can  tear 
(W>m  me  tlie  menior3'  of  *Jo3's  that  are  post'?  Thc3'  are  intwined 
with  tlie  tlircads  of  ra3'  existence ;  and  it  is  onl3'  b3'  rending  these 
asunder,  that  you  can  destroy  the  melanchol3'  recollection  of  our 
mutual  happuiess.  I  still  remenil)er  3'our  social  fh*e,  —  how  we 
ooUected  round  it,  —  sliortened  tlie  long  winter  nights  by  nuts, 
cigars,  and  social  converse,  and  strengthened  Uie  ties  of  our  friend- 
ship. I  was  then  8iipremel3'  happ3*.  I  can  still  remember  our 
walks  by  moonlight,  —  how  we  strolled  over  the  Common,  or  took 
the  solitar}'  road  to  the  Judge's.  We  leaned  on  eacii  other's  arms 
for  support ;  we  grew  warm  in  friendly  argument ;  the  Jarriiigs 
whicli  scinietiinoA  prevailed  among  im  onl3'  sweetenod  the  concord 
and  harmon3'  whicli  suciHHHicd.  O  William  I  tlic  memory  of  tliose 
days  will  be  ever  fresh  within  me.  It  has  drawn  nian3'  tears  down 
103'  cheek.  I  am  sensible  that  m3'  happ3'  da3's  have  passeil,  and  I 
can  only  weep  for  them.  My  walks  now  are  solitary ;  no  friendly 
voice  to  oheer  me ;  no  congenial  soul  to  make  a  pai-tner  of  m3'  Joy 
or  sorrow.  I  am,  indeed,  in  the  inidst  of  m3'  family,  with  the  best 
of  niotliers,  brotiiers,  and  sisters.     But  alas!  I  have  no  friend. 

"  There  is  a  beach  al)out  a  mile  n*om  the  town.  I  never  saw 
elsewhera  such  mognincence,  grandeur,  and  sublimit}'  as  the  wild 
scener3*  of  nature  here  presente.  The  towering  and  cmgg}*  rocks, 
the  roar  of  the  waves,  Uie  foam  with  which  the}'  dash  on  the  shore, 
their  irregular  succession,  and  the  lx>undless  ocean  beforo,  all  con- 
tribute to  inspire  one  with  awe  and  delight.  Here  I  go  once  a  du}'. 
Bomctimes  I  compare  m}*  f<nliine  to  the  billows  before  me.  I  ex- 
tend my  anns  towaixls  them,  I  run  to  meet  them,  and  wish  myself 
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burled  beneath  their  waters.  Sometimes  my  whole  soul  ascends  to 
the  God  of  nature,  and  in  such  a  temple  I  cannot  but  bo  devout. 
Thus  I  am  either  borne  to  heaven  on  *  rapturo's  wing  of  fire,*  or  else 
I  am  phmged  into  Uio  depths  of  despair.  How  diHercnt  from  my 
situation  at  college !  There  I  had  friends  to  fly  to,  when  the  world 
looked  gloomy,  and  forgot'  iny  miseries  in  tlio  circle  of  my  equals. 
Here  I  brood  over  melancholy. 

'^  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  changing  my  mode  of  life.  New 
pros|)ects  have  dawneil  u|)on  me.  A  field  has  o|)ened  for  exertion. 
I  mean  to  rouse  all  my  enei*gies,  shake  oflT  this  lassitude  of  soul, 
and  lose  my  sorrows  in  business.  God  alone  knows  what  success 
will  attend  me.  I  mean  to  do  my  dufn^  and  I  feel  cureless  alioiit 
the  event.  I  love  misfortunes  when  they  spring  Axim  a  resolute 
adherence  to  viiluous  conduct  I  trust  that  my  buixlens  will  be  no 
heavier  than  I  can  bear,  and  I  shall  l>e  cheei*ed  when  I  think  tlmt 
the  struggles  which  I  make  are  the  struggles  of  honest  iudustr}'. 

'^  I  suppose  you  know  Uie  profession  which  I  mean  to  follow. 
Tes,  Shaw,  I  shall  l)e  a  minister,  a  shepbeixl  of  the  Hock  of  Jesus, 
a  reformer  of  a  vicious,  and  an  instructor  of  an  ignorant  world.  I 
look  forwanl  to  a  Ixstter  country,  and,  while  I  am  Journeying  towani 
it  myself,  I  wish  to  lead  others  the  same  way.  I  know  tlmt  you 
revero  religion ;  and  I  wish  tliat  in  your  political  career  you  would 
sometimes  look  l>eyond  tlie  strife,  crimes,  and  intrigues  of  nations, 
to  tlio  hurmoii)'  and  hlesso<1iicss  of  the  ChrlHtiun  society  in  another 
state.  Wo  shall  take  different  courses  in  life,  but  we  shall  meet  in 
the  grave.  We  shall  bow  before  the  same  tribunal,  and,  I  tmst, 
shall  rejoice  foraver  in  the  same  heaven,  and  Join  in  the  same  cele- 
bration of  Almighty  love.  Yon  will  think  I  have  grown  quite  niin* 
isterial,  but,  believe  me,  I  cherished  the  same  sentiments  in  college 
as  I  do  now.  In  my  view,  religion  is  but  another  name  for  happi- 
ness, and  I  am  most  cheerful  when  I  am  most  religious." 


Chapter  IV.  —  RICHMOND. 

Xr.  18-20.    1708-1800. 

Mr.  CnANMiNO  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  3*ear ;  and  feeling  tliat 
his  Ariends  had  done  all  for  him  that  was  in  tlieir  iK>wer,  and  yet 
more,  that  the  whole  of  his  mother's  small  Income  was  needed  for 
the  family,  he  determined  to  secure  some  means  of  maintcufuice 
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while  pursuing  liis  professional  studies.  His  state  of  mind  lie  tlius 
discloses  to  his  uncle :  *'  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  3'ou  approve  of 
tlie  step  I  have  taken.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite  wish  of  mj' 
heart  to  support  myself.  Bitter  is  tlie  bread  of  dependence.  Ail 
I  liad  a  right  to  cxixsct  from  mj'  friends  was  an  education.  This  I 
have  obtained,  and  I  trust  that  Heaven  will  smile  on  mj'  ex- 
ertions.'' He  was  most  hnppy,  tiicreforo,  to  receive  an  invitation 
from  David  Meade  Uniidolpli,  lilsq.,  of  Uichmond,  Virginia,  wiio 
was  tlieu  on  a  visit  at  NcwiX)rt|  and  was  stnielc  with  tlie  young 
man's  intelligence,  rcflncment,  and  liberal  spirit,  to  reside  in  his 
family,  as  tutor;  and  in  October  of  1798,  he  left  Newport  for  the 
South. 

How  much  his  family  mourned  this  necessary  separation  appears 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  brother  Francis,  then 
residing  as  a  lawyer  at  Newport:  ^*  William  has  gone,  and  most 
of  my  jo3's  have  gone  with  him.  You  know  not  the  worth  of  tliis 
*  amiable  and  almost  divine  fellow,'  as  one  of  his  classmates  calls 
him.  Where  shall  I  find  his  equal?  In  vain  do  I  search  the  whole 
round  of  mj'  acquaintance.  80  puro  a  mind,  united  with  so  noble 
a  spirit,  and  sucli  exquisite  feelings,  I  nowhcro  discern."  To  his 
motlicr,  C8i)ccially,  his  departure  was  a  source  of  the  doe[>c8t  soitow. 
And  to  this  overflowing  affection  he  thus  touchingly  alludes  in  the 
first  letter  after  his  arrival :  — 

"  RicnMOND,  November,  1708. 

**  Mt  dear  Mother,  —  A  favorable  opportunity  has  just  offered, 
by  which  I  can  write  to  all  my  friends  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  exi)ense  of  postage.  I  begin  with  3'ou.  To  3'ou  I  owe  the 
higliest  obligations.  The  anxiety  and  tenderness  which  you  dis- 
covered at  my  dcpartiira  fVom  Newport  will  never  be  forgotten.  I 
wish  tliat  m3'  friends  were  not  so  deeply  intorestocl  in  mj'  welfaro. 
It  makes  both  them  and  me  unhappy.  Ever}'  misfbrtune  I  expe- 
rience is  aggravatccl  b^'  thinking  on  the  pain  which  it  will  occasion 
Uieni.  I  oilen  wish  that  I  had  been  thrown  loose  on  Uic  wide  ocean 
of  life,  without  one  eye  to  watch  with  friendly  care  mj*"  various 
successes,  or  shed  a  tear  over  m}"^  follies  and  miseries.  Wlicn  I 
was  dnshing  over  the  billows,  on  my  passage,  I  felt  no  fear  for  m}'- 
sclf ;  but  1  was  distressed  when  I  remembered  that  I  had  left  a 
mother  behind  mo  who  was  trembling  with  anxiety  lest  her  son 
might  1)0  buried  in  the  mereiloss  waves.  I  underntiuid  from 
FnincMs's  letter,  that  you  had  many  high  winds  after  I  left  you ; 
ami  did  not  every  gnle  come  to  me  loaded  with  the  sighs  of  a 
mother?    I  mention  Uiis  because  I  wish  you  not  to  make  yourself 
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unhappy  by  your  oonoem  for  mo.  I  kuow  tliat  I  am  (iir  fVom  homo, 
whera  nothing  but  your  good  wUlies  can  roach  me.  1  am  far  from 
your  Bocial  flixssUle.  I  am  neither  a  sliarcr  in  your  Joys,  nor  tlie 
object  of  your  foiut  attentions.  But  Btiil  tlio  sumo  sun  sliines  uijon 
US|  the  same  providence  is  extended  to  boUi  of  us,  and  the  same 
God  wlio  pi*otccts  and  blesses  you  will  watch  over  me,  and  mete 
me  out  a  ixirtion  of  happiness.  Our  distance  from  each  otlicr  can* 
not  remove  eitlier  of  us  from  our  common  Parent.  It  is  tliis  trutli 
which  consoles  me  in  my  absence  from  homo,  and  I  wish  that  it 
might  banish  ft'om  your  lK>som  tliose  corroding  fears  for  m3'  safety 
which,  added  to  tlie  load  of  your  domestic  cares,  must  make  life 
wearisome  to  you.  I  feel  every  day  more  and  more  ulUiclictl  to  my 
new  abode.  1  urn  treated  wltli  every  utlention  whiuli  hospitality 
can  bestow.  My  duties  aro  neitlicr  nuuiei'ous  nor  irksome,  and  I 
can  And  time  enough  for  stud}*.  I  am  i*esolved  to  prosecute  divinit}*. 
My  highest  hopes  of  happiness  are  beyond  Uie  grave,  and  I  cannot 
do  more  good  to  mankind  than  by  teaching  Uiem  also  to  lay  up 
ti*easui*es  whero  neitlicr  moth  nor  rust  can  cornipt  them,  ^r^*  dear 
moUier,  though  I  have  so  lately  left  3*ou,  I  begin  ah*eady  to  antici- 
pate the  moment  when  I  shall  see  j'ou  again.  Time  has  swiAor 
wings  tluui  the  eagle.  Montlis  and  3'ears  will  fly  away,  —  and 
witli  what  rapture  shall  I  press  you  all  to  my  bosom  1  IIo|>e  is  the 
anchor  of  tlie  soul.  I  lean  upon  it  per|>etuall3'.  I  puint  more 
bllssl\il  scenes  in  prospect  Uian  I  have  ever  yet  eac|X!riciiced ;  and 
should  they  prove  as  baseless  as  tlie  fabric  of  a  vision,  I  can  still 
boast  of  tlie  happiness  which  they  give  in  anticipation.  I  dare  not 
ask,  but  I  should  like  to  receive,  a  few  lines  from  you. 

''  Your  afleetionute  son." 

In  Mr.  Randolph's  family  Mr.  Channing  rosidcd  as  an  honoi*od 
guest,  and  found  Uiere  a  circle  of  warm  friends.  Afr.  Randolph 
was  at  this  time  the  Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  Vii'ginia,  and 
his  hoiuie  was  frequeiiteil  b^-  Uie  most  eniineut  citizens  of  Hiclinioiid 
and  of  the  State,  first  among  whom  to  be  nieiilioiied  with  honor 
was  the  late  Ciiief  Justice  Murslmll,  who  was  tlien  in  the  Aill  vigor 
of  his  manhood,  and  commanded  universal  respect  for  his  upright- 
ness, wisdom,  and  dignity*  of  presenoe.  How  much  a  3'oung  man 
of  Mr.  Channing's  energ3'  appreciated  opi)ortuiillics  so  rare,  for 
enlai'ging  his  ex|)erience  and  acquaintance  witli  mankind,  can  bo 
reailil3'  understood.  lie  visited  frciily  in  Uichinond,  availed  him- 
self of  Uie  hospitalities  olfered  1)3'  tlie  neigiilK>riiig  gc*iitr3*,  and  on 
various  occasions  passed  |)erioils  of  leisure  at  plantations,  l>esidcs 
travelling  with  the  Randolphs  in  the  summer  season.     Virginia 
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was  at  tills  timo  still  in  her  prosperity,  and  scarcely  beginning  to 
reap  tlio  penalty  wliicli  slavery  at  iengtli  bronglit,  in  blasted  fields, 
deserted  mansions,  ruined  estates,  and  scattered  families;  and 
BIr.  Clianning  felt  deeplj*  the  charm  of  tlie  cordial  and  elegant 
courtesy  which  overj'whero  greeted  him.  With  more  entlmstasm 
certainly  than  discrimination,  he  wrote  to  his  brother :  — 

"  I  believe  I  have  before  told  3*on  that  the  manners  of  the  Vir- 
ginians arc  more  free  than  ours.  There  is  one  circumstance  which 
imrticularly  pleases  me.  The  men  do  not  forget  the  A*iendship 
and  feelings  of  tlicir  youth.  They  call  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names.  They  address  each  other  and  converse  together  with  the 
same  familiarity  and  frankness  wlilcth  tlioy  uao<]  to  do  when  they 
were  Ijoys.  How  difTeriMit  n*oni  our  Northcni  manners!  There 
avarice  and  ceremony  at  the  ago  of  twenty  graft  the  coldness  and 
unfeelingness  of  age  on  the  disinterested  ardor  of  youth." 

And  again,  to  Mr.  Shaw,  he  says :  — 

"  I  liclicve  I  have  praised  the  Virginians*  before,  in  my  letters, 
for  their  hospitalit}*.  I  blush  for  my  own  |)eople,  when  I  compare 
tlie  selfish  prudence  of  a  Yankee  with  the  generous  confidence  of 
a  Virginian.  Here  I  find  great  vices,  but  gpreater  virtues  than  I 
left  behind  me.  There  is  one  single  trait  which  attaches  me  to  the 
people  I  live  with,  more  than  all  the  virtues  of  New  England. 
The}"  Uwe  money  less  than  we  do.  They  are  more  disinterested. 
Tlieir  patriotism  is  not  tied  to  their  purse-strings.  Could  I  only 
take  fVom  the  Virginians  their  sensuality  and  their  t/oret,  I  should 
think  them  the  greatest  people  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  Shaw,  with 
a  few  great  virtues,  they  have  innumerable  vices.'* 

But  pleasing  social  relations  did  not  deaden  his  conscience,  as 
in  the  case  of  others  tlic}*  have  too  often  done,  to  the  iniquity  and 
miseries  of  slavery.  He  saw  the  institution,  it  is  tnie,  under  its 
most  lenient  form ;  for  the  Randolphs  were  as  humane  as  it  is 
|X)ssiblo  to  be  in  relations  so  intrinsically  unjust,  and  sought  to 
reconcile  their  slaves  to  their  situation,  and  to  gain  their  attach- 
ment, b3*  gentleness  and  kind  attentions.  Indccfl,  to  Judge  f^*om 
passages  in  Mrs.  Randolph's  letters  to  Mr.  Channing  after  his 
rrturn  fi'om  Virginia,  she  was,  and  i)crhaps  her  husband  also,  dis- 
gtmtcd  with  the  whole  system ;  for  she  writes,  in  relation  to  the 
Uireatencd  insurrection  in  Richmond,  **  Such  is  our  boasted  land 
of  fVxHKlom," — Mr.  Randolph  adding,  <<  Tliis  is  a  small  tornado  of 
lilierty.'*    In  a  later  letter  she  thus  still  more  stronglj'  expresses 
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liereclf ;  *^  I  feel  a  groat  desire  to  quit  ike  land  of  slavery  alto- 
gether." It  is  YQry  probable,  then,  tliat  in  the  family  where  he 
resided  tlie  evils  of  this  lowest  form  of  society  were  Ailly  exposed 
and  discussed.^  ^*  I  heard  it  A-ccly  spoken  of  wltli  abhorrence," 
he  says.  And  wherever  he  went,  language  of  similar  iiostility 
may  well  have  reached  him ;  for  the  words  of  Washington  and  of 
JcfTerson  wcro  souudhig  in  tlie  cars  of  their  fellow*cilizens,  and 
men  had  not  then  become  insensible  to  the  absurd  and  hyiK>cntical 
position  in  whicli  the  United  Slates  were  prcseutc<l  to  the  world,  -^ 
as  a  nation  professing  ftx^om  and  practising  oppression,  asserting 
equality  and  enforcing  castes,  declaring  itself  in  advance  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  by  a  recognition  of  inalienable  human  rights, 
and  yet  perpetuating  the  worn-out  usages  of  Imrbaiisin.  Not  tlien, 
either,  had  si)eculator8  discovci*cd  how  to  |K)st|X>ne  the  destnictive 
effects  of  slave  cultivation,  by  breeding  chil(li*en,  like  cattle,  for 
the  Soutliwest  mai'ket,  and  replenishing  exhausted  coffers  by  the 
profits  of  the  **  vigintial  cit>p."  Virginia  had  already,  to  be  sure, 
voted  for  Uie  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  with  the  economi- 
cal pros^Kct  of  becoming  tlie  American  Guinea-coast,  and  mono|x>- 
lizing  tlie  gains  of  merchandise  in  men.  But  the  sliinulaiits  to  this 
accurse<l  trafllc,  oflfcrcd  by  the  acquisition  of  Ixiiiiuinna  and  Florida, 
by  Uie  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton-trade,  and  the  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin,  wcro  not  then  felt.  And  Air.  Chaiining  pixibably 
received,  tlierefore,  fVx>m  intelligent  slavcholdera  confessions  of 
tlieir  dissatisfaction  with  this  system  of  concentrated  iuhuinaiiity. 
He  came,  also,  personally  in  contact  with  its  workings,  by  some- 
times assuming  the  duty  of  distributing  tlie  weekly  rations,  b}' 
visiting  in  the  slave-huts,  and  conversing  with  the  domestics  in 
tlie  household ;  and  he  was  once  leflbylilr.  and  Mra.  Uuiulolph, 
during  a  short  absence,  in  entire  charge  of  these  beings  made 
helpless  bj'  constraint  and  dependence.  The  result  of  this  ex|)eri- 
ence  was,  that  he  received  an  indelible  impression  of  the  wretched- 
ness which  such  wrongs  must  ever^'where  and  forever  bring  alike 
on  shive  and  master.  The  following  letter  Ailly  expixssses  the 
state  of  his  feelings :  — 

*<  There  is  one  object  here  which  always  depresses  me.  It  is 
slavmy.  This  alone  would  pravent  me  fit)in  ever  settling  in  Vir- 
ginia. Language  cannot  express  my  detestation  of«  it.  Blaster 
and  slave  I  Natura  never  made  sucli  a  distinction,  or  established 
sncli  a  relation.  Man,  when  foi*ccd  to  subHtitutc  Uio  will  of  another 
for  his  own,  ceases  to  be  a  moral  ogent ;  his  title  to  tlie  name  of 

1  Works,  VoL  IL  p.  281.    One  Volunis  Edition,  p.  770. 
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man  is  extinguished,  he  becomes  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of 
his  oppix^ssor.  No  empire  is  so  vahiablc  as  tlie  empire  of  one's 
self.  No  right  is  so  inseparable  fW>m  humanit3s  and  so  necessar}* 
to  the  impix>vement  of  our  species,  as  the  right  of  exerting  tlie 
powers  which  nature  has  given  us  in  tlie  pursuit  of  any  and  of 
ever}'  good  which  we  can  obtain  without  doing  injury  to  others. 
Should  you  desire  it,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  negroes  hi  Virginia.  It  is  a  subject  so  degrading 
to  humanity  that  I  cannot  dwell  on  it  with  pleasure.  I  should 
be  obliged  to  show  3'ou  ever}'  vice,  heightened  by  overj-  meanness 
and  added  to  every  misery.  The  influence  of  slaver)'  on  the  whites 
is  almost  as  fatal  as  on  Uie  blacks  Uiemselvos." 

Tlie  strong  Federal  predilections  which  Mr.  Channing  brought 
wiUi  him  n*ora  the  North,  and  tlie  earnest  discussions  which  he 
found  prevailing  in  Virginia,  gave  a  dee|)ened  interest  to  his  inter- 
course wiUi  leading  men,  and  doubtless  exerted  an  influence  to 
eaU  his  |)owers  into  their  ftillest  action.  In  Newi)ort,  and  at  col- 
lie, lie  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  only  one  side  of  the  lmix>r- 
tant  questions,  which  then  stirred  Uie  country,  presented ;  but  now 
he  found  himself  confronted  with  Democrats,  and  was  forced  to 
meet  their  alignments  face  to  face.    To  a  friend  he  wi*ites :  — 

*M  am  very  desirous  to  see  the  debates  in  Congress.  I  find 
this  advantage  flrom  being  in  Virginia,  that  I  must  adopt  no  opinion 
on  tlie  measures  of  government  without  having  grounds  for  it.*' 

This  was  the  i)eriod,  it  will  be  rcinembei*ed,  when  the  Federalists 
were  still  dreading  the  influence  of  French  Jacobinism,  and  when 
the  Democrats  saw  in  their  opix>ncnts  the  tools  of  English  intrigue, 
when  the  black  cockade  and  the  tricolor  were  worn  as  badges  by 
Uie  rcsiicctive  parties,  and  when  the  most  bitter  suspicion  and 
calumii}'  everywhere  prevailed.  It  was  well  for  a  high-spirited  and 
honorable  3'otnig  man  to  be  brought  thus  into  close  contact  witli 
persons  of  an  op|)osite  creed  from  that  in  which  he  had  l)een  reared. 
It  disarmed  his  prejudices,  enlarged  his  views  of  public  aflhirs, 
substituted  candor  for  bigotiy,  and  taught  him  to  consult  reason 
more  than  his  passions.  Indeed,  so  far  did  he  learn  to  l>e  just  in 
stating  tlie  arguments  of  his  adversaries,  that  his  brother  writes 
to  him  reproachfully,  as  if  he  had  become  a  **  traitor."  But  his 
liberality  was  onl}*  the  flrst  development  of  that  man3'-sidcdnc8s 
and  cautious  Judgment  which  were  so  characteristic  of  his  manhood. 
He  was  still  a  devoted  Federalist,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letters  to  his  friend  Shaw,  which  are  of  value  at  once  as  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  temper  of  tlie  times,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  mental  energy* 
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*^  My  political  opinions  have  varied  a  little  since  I  saw  yon ;  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  ekai^  them  to  the  Jacobinic  atmosphere  of 
Virginia.  I  trust  that  I  am  guided  by  sober  reflection.  I  view 
the  world  as  a  wide  flcld  of  action,  designcil  b3'  its  Kramer  to  [per- 
fect Uie  iuiman  diaractcr.  Political  institutions  are  valuable  only 
as  tliey  improve  and  morally  elevate  luunan  nature.  AVealtli  and 
power  are  subordinate  oonsiderationsi  and  are  far  (torn  consti- 
tuting Uie  real  gitsatncss  of  a  state.  I  blusli  for  mankind,  wlien  I 
see  inUrtit  Uio  only  tie  which  binds  tlicm  to  their  country ;  when 
I  see  the  social  compact  improved  for  no  imqioso  but  the  accumu« 
lation  of  riches,  and  Uie  pros|>erity  of  a  nation  decided  b}'  tlie 
suocessftil  avarice  of  its  memlKsrs.  I  wish  to  see  patrioiism  ox* 
alted  into  a  mwaljnineipU^  not  a  branch  of  avarice,  I  wish  to  sec 
governments  establislied  and  administered  with  the  view  of  enlight- 
ening Uie  mind  and  dignifying  Uie  heart. 

'^  I  have  premised  Uiese  olwervations,  Uiat  you  may  lie  prepared 
for  some  remarks  in  Uie  following  pages  which  iniglit  otherwise  sur- 
prise you.  You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  of  Fmncc.  I  Uiink  her 
cause  desiderate  indeed.  The  Republic  has  not  many  months  to  live. 
Enthusiasm  and  niiml)ers  have  hitlicrto  crowned  her  wiUi  success, 
but  enthusiasm  and  numlxsrs  have  failed  licr.  ^  Her  soldiers  no 
longer  bum  with  Uie  ardor  of  fi'ccnien,  and  their  ranks  are  Uiinned 
by  Uie  sword.'  Her  ciUzens  are  discontented ;  her  conquered  prov- 
inces are  rising  in  arms  against  her;  and  government  finds  no 
resources  but  in  fleecing  to  Uie  last  farthing  the  misemble  subjects 
whom  former  rapacity  had  reduced  to  i)overty.  The  Ucpublic  is 
split  into  parties,  and  her  naval  defeats  have  leagued  all  Kuit>i>o 
against  her.  This  I  collect  tvoxw  ncwspaiiers.  Now  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  government,  founded  on  corruption,  iiiisupix>rtcd  bj' 
the  attachment  of  its  subjects,  unable  to  pay  its  armies,  shaken  b^' 
internal  convulsions,  surrounded  b}'  rebellious  allies,  and  attacked, 
as  France  soon  must  be,  by  Uie  united  forces  of  Euit>|)e,  can 
maintain  its  ground,  and  withstand  such  formidable  and  con- 
solidated opposition.  If  my  information  is  correct,  I  cannot  Init 
think  that  Uie  great  nation  is  in  a  more  critical  situaUon  Uian 
ever ;  and  Uiis  idea  has  led  me  to  sup|x>se,  in  spite  of  Uie  Sec- 
retary's report,  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  pacific  professions  to 
Mr.  Gerry. 

**  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Shaw.  I  do  not  say  that  France  has 
given  up  her  views  on  Uiis  oountr^' ;  I  do  not  say  Uiat  she  is  less 
aoUve  in  her  intrigues.  I  know  better.  What  I  mean  is  Uiis,  — 
that  France  rested  her  hopes  of  success  on  the  party  she  had  formed 
in  our  own  bosom,  that  she  never  calculated  upon  that  spirit  which 
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bnrst  forth  on  the  publication  of  tlie  despatches,  tliat  her  critical 
situation  rendered  a  war  with  us  impolitic,  and  that  it  was  of  course 
lier  intcit^t  to  heal  tlie  breach  witli  us,  and  wait  for  a  more  favor- 
able op|)ortunit3'  to  aocomplisli  licr  designs.  Mr.  Piclcering  tells  us, 
tliat  France  wished  to  delude  us  by  the  seml)lance  of  a  negotiation, 
and  palsy  our  exertions.  No  doubt,  she  wisiicd  us  to  repose  in  the 
lap  of  confldenco,  till,  having  *  sharked  up  the  fVy  of  Ruro|)e,*  she 
should  have  leisure  to  devour  us  also.  Hut  how,  in  fact,  was  this 
to  be  done?  She  had  evidently  been  too  sudden  in  claiming  tribute 
IVom  America;  slie  saw  tliat,  in  spite  of  her  opiates,  the  eagle's  cj'O 
was  vigilant,  and  '  Uie  national  pulse  beat  high  for  war* ;  she  saw 
nnex|)ected  energies  of  patriotism  bursting  forth,  and  measures  of 
defence  adopted,  notwithstanding  her  tamiiering  with  our  envoy. 
She  had  no  navy  to  force  us  to  compliance ;  and  thus  situated,  I 
ask  you,  what  was  she  to  do?  Was  it  not  her  interest  to  quiet  our 
Jealousies  by  forming  a  treaty  witli  us,  and  delay  to  anotlicr  and 
more  promising  period  her  schemes  of  lx>ndago?  Was  not  tills  the 
way  to  enable  her  infernal  agents  to  work  more  securel}*  against  us, 
and  poison  the  public  mind  with  more  success?  These  arguments 
api)ear  to  me  of  considerable  weight ;  and  though  Mr.  Gerr)*  seems 
to  be  no  Solomon  in  his  correspondence,  I  am  disposed  on  tliis  sub- 
ject to  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

**  From  considering  France,  I  am  naturally  led  to  make  some 
ol9Scrvations  on  the  defensive  steps  wliich  have  been  taken,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  will  l)o  taken  by  our  government.  You  may  call 
mo  Jacobin,  if  3'ou  please,  but  I  am  no^  for  enlarging  our  ttanding 
army.  I  wish  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  Uie  engine 
which  has  beat  down  the  walls  of  liberty  in  all  ages ;  and  though  I 
anticipate  no  dangers  (Vom  the  present  one,  still  it  is  a  precedent 
which  may  be  fatally  abused. 

**  I  am  opi)osed  to  standing  armies  on  account  of  their  moral 
effects,  Tlie  activity  of  war  leaves  the  soldier  little  time  to  cor- 
rupt himself.  But  an  army  in  time  of  peace  is  Uie  hot-bed  of 
vice.  Common  soldiers  are  mostly  taken  from  the  di'egs  of  society. 
Eveiy  farthing  of  their  pay  is  spent  in  drinking.  Example  hur- 
ries along  the  honest  and  virtuous.  Idloness  vitiates  them.  They 
Gommnnicato  tlieir  crimes  to  the  neighliorhood  in  which  they  are 
quartered;  and  I  do  not  think  tliat  Mr.  Giles  was  too  severe 
when  he  said,  that,  *  for  five  dollars'  worth  of  whiskey,  they  would, 
every  man  of  Uiem,  sacrifice  their  countr}',  and  sell  its  liber- 
ties.' A  soldier  hjf  pro/eeeion  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
eiiizen*  Subject  to  the  absolute  command  of  his  superior  officer, 
ho  loses  tlie  dignity  of  a  (Veeman,  and  looks  with  contempt  on 
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subordination  to  civil  autiiority.  I  have  no  time  to  write  Airtlier. 
I  meant  to  liave  said  aometbing  on  tlio  alliance  with  Knglaud,  which 
Paine  is  tallcing  about ;  but  I  must  defer  it  Write  soon ;  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong.  You  will  find  that  my  ix>litical  princii^lcs  and 
)  ideas  of  government  are  branches  of  my  moral  system.  You  do 
V  not  know  what  an  entliusiast  I  have  grown  for  UbeH^.**  ^ 

**  I  feel  vexed  almost  to  madness,  when  I  see  the  |x>wers  of 
Europe  sitting  so  quietly  till  tlie  chains  are  riveted  on  tliem.  I 
expected  ere  tliis  to  have  seen  every  nation,  iVt>m  tlio  Mediter- 
mnean  to  the  IhiltiCi  In  arms  against  this  mvMirgo  of  scK'icty.  Itut 
instoml  of  that,  tlio  idle  controveivles  of  Uastadt  are  protracted, 
while  Naples  is  given  up  to  pillage,  and  Franco  is  gnining  tlio 

command  of  tlie  Uhine I  think  that  tlie  great  nation  has 

noUiing  to  fear  now  but  fVx>m  tlie  distrcsscd  state  of  her  finances, 
and  1  supiXMM)  the  plunder  of  Naples  will  fill  her  coffers  for  tlie 
present  Tlie  moment  for  action  has  been  lost.  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  discovered  Uie  symptoms  of  a  rebellion; — 
then  was  the  time  to  strike  a  blow. 

•  .  •  .  • 

*'War,  in  its  mildest  forms,  is  horrible.  As  waged  by  the 
Russians  [alluding  to  Suwarrow],  it  is  the  heaviest  cui*se  which 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  If  rivers  of  blood  have  already  been 
shed,  we  must  now  ex|ject  oceans.  God  of  Peace  I  how  long  wilt 
tliou  leave  thy  cliildrcn  a  prey  to  all  tlio  hont>rs  of  war?  We 
have  read  so  long  of  battles  that  tlie3'  have  liecome  familiar  to  us. 
We  hear  of  tlie  slangliter  of  tlioiisauds  and  ten  tliousands  with  as 
little  emotion  as  if  we  had  been  told  that  so  many  tties  had  been 
swept  away  in  a  storm.  But  is  war  on  tliis  account  less  calamitous  ? 
Do  you  romember  the  pictui^  of  Horror  which  Soutlie^'  gives  us  in 
a  note  to  one  of  his  odes?  I  shuddered  at  it.  I  saw  tlio  milk 
fVosen  on  the  breast  of  Uie  dead  motlior.  I  saw  the  babe  hanging 
to  her  cold  bosom.  I  am  indeed  sick  of  war ;  m^  prayer  to  God 
is,  *  Tliy  kingdom  come,'  a  kingdom  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  will 
govern. 

.  .  •  •  • 

*'  If  I  mistake  not,  the  present  period  is  the  most  event  Ail  and 
lmix>rtant  which  has  offered  itself  to  our  view  during  the  whole 
revolution  of  France.  In  Euroiie,  tlie  fate  of  nations  is  suspended 
in  the  balance ;  and  America,  though  so  remote  Ax>m  the  scene  of 
blood  and  confbsion,  is  most  deeply  interested  in  tJie  decision  of 
the  contest.    Tiie  eyes  of  all  parties  are  now  fixed  on  the  Prcisident. 

^  This  letter  was  frritten  a  year  i ubiequent  to  the  one  which  foUowi ,  but  it 
placed  before  lt»  as  it  best  hitroduoet  hb  political  tentiinonU. 
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What  can  he  do?  The  Federalists  in  all  parts  of  the  coantry  seem 
opposed  to  a  renewal  of  negotiation  witii  Franco.  The  Jacobins 
are  more  clamorous  than  erer  about  his  supineness  in  forming  a 

solid  peace  with  that  government I  rel}*  implicitly  on  the 

firmness  and  independence  of  the  President.  I  consider  liim  as 
elevated  above  the  clamors  of  faction,  and  superior  to  the  narrow 
views  of  party.  He  is  placed  in  so  peculiar  a  situation,  that  no 
ninasuro  lie  ran  adopt  will  lie  poiuilnr.  Tlic  only  object  he  can  pro- 
|iose  to  himself  is  the  good  of  bis  country ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  he 
will  pursue  it  with  undcviating  perseverance.  I  have  ever  consid- 
ered it,  and  shall  consider  it,  the  interest  of  America  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  nations.  Let  me  ask  3'ou,  then,  what  influence  the  pro- 
posed negotiation  will  have  on  maintaining  the  peace  of  our  coun- 
try. This  is  the  most  interesting  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed ; 
and  it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  it  will  tend  rather  to  embroil  us 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  than  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  with 

France 

*^  What  will  the  rest  of  Europe  think  of  us  for  making  a  treaty 
with  France,  when  all  other  civilized  nations  have  dissolved  their  con- 
nections with  her?  Have  the}'  not  openly  expressed  their  resolution 
to  overthrow  tliat  government  with  which  we  are  going  to  treat? 

•  .  .  .  • 

"  Marshall  stands  at  tlie  head  of  Uio  list,  and  I  do  but  echo 
the  multitude  when  I  tell  3'ou  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
(he  country.  His  '  Answers  to  a  Freeholder'  liad  a  tendency  to 
sink  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  Northern  people.  But  if  you ' 
lived  in  Virginia,  you  would  think  Just  as  he  did.  I  blush  when  I 
think  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  The}'  have  only  ser\'ed  to 
show  the  weakness  of  government.  They  were  worse  than  useless. 
Marshall  Is  a  great  character.    He  bids  fair  to  be  the  first  character 

In  Uie  Union. 

•  '  •  •  •  . 

**  I  wonder  how could  presume  to  touch  the  venerable  laurels 

of  Washington.  Did  not  Washington  distinguish  himself  before 
and  aRer  the  time  of  Lord  Howe's  command  ?  Did  he  not  show 
the  most  consummate  skill  in  improving  tlie  advantages  which  Lord 
Ilowe  aflbnlcd  him?  Witness  Princeton  and  Trenton.  Let  any 
man  read  AVasliington's  own  letters ;  and  if  he  will  afterwards  say 
that  Washington  is  not  a  first-rate  general,  I  will  j'ield  the  point    : 

"  I  rejoice  witli  you,  my  Mend,  at  tlie  victory  of  Nelson.  I 
ho|ie  the  retort  is  efpially  true  resi>ccting  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte's 
laikl  Ibrces.    Tlio  Directory,  in  their  last  communication,  have 
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carried  him  aafo  to  Cairo ;  shoald  it  be  tnie  that  he  has  repellod  all 
haman  opposition,  I  would  invoke  old  Nilus  ttom  the  oose  of  his 
fertiliaing  streams,  and  beseecli  him  to  overflow  wiUi  his  swiftest 
torrents  the  land  he  has  long  enriclied,  and  sweep  this  prince  of  rob- 
bers ftx>m  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  Tliorc  is  one  qncsUon  which  has 
arisen  in  my  mind  shicc  tlie  late  news  IVom  tlio  Mediterranean,  and 
I  think  it  an  imix>rtant  one.  Ought  not  a  Just  poWcy  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  disproportionate  greatness  and  ix)wcr  of  the  British  navy? 
There  is  not  at  present  a  nation  in  Europe  to  dispute  Mrith  her  the 
empire  of  the  seas.  We  are  exulting  at  the  superiority  of  the 
British  by  sea,  as  we  dkl  a  few  j'cars  ago  at  the  suiicriurity  of 
the  French  by  land.  We  have  bitterly  rued  the  latter.  I^t  us 
avoid  the  same  error  with  respect  to  the  former.  I  wish  France  to 
fall,  but  I  do  not  wish  EngUind  to  rise  on  her  ruins.  We  should 
be  care  All  tliat,  in  destroying  one  scourge  of  the  world,  wo  do  not 
give  bhih  to  anotlier. 

•  •  .  .  . 

**For  my  part  I  care  not  how  soon  tlie  contest  is  decided. 
Should  the  worst  hapixsn,  should  my  native  country  be  prostrated, 
by  the  arts  and  influence  of  demagogues,  at  the  feet  of  France,  I 
will  curse  and  quit  it.  I  never  will  breathe  tlie  same  air  with  those 
who  are  tainted  with  the  fuul  impurities  of  French  principles.  I 
never  will  dwell  in  tlie  country  where  I  was  born  free,  when  it  is 
doomed  to  groan  under  a  foreign  3'okc.  With  tears  in  m)*  eyes, 
I  will  bid  farewell  to  the  roof  which  sheltered  my  infancy,  and  to  the 
green  graves  of  my  fathers,  and  take  up  my  abode  in  the  foreign 
land  from  which  I  boast  of  my  descent,  and  which  my  honest 
ancestors  left  In  hopes  of  finding  climes  more  fiivorable  to  liberty 
and  to  the  rights  of  man." 

Mr.  Channing's  interest  in  public  aflairs,  knowledge  of  national 
policy,  and  observation  of  men  were  yet  more  enlarged,  while  his 
powers  of  eloquence  received  a  stimulant,  ftx>m  attending  the  de- 
bates of  the  Virginia  legislature,  which  held  its  sessions  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  RIclimond.  He  writes :  ''I  have  listened  to  these  speeches 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  Viiginians  are  the  best  orators 
I  have  ever  heard." 

But  zeal  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  and  social  enjoy- 
ments, occupied  only  the  Intervals  of  time.  Ilis  energies  were 
mainly  turned  to  the  duties  of  his  school  and  to  private  studies. 
He  had  under  his  charge  twelve  boys,  to  whose  care  most  of  the 
hoars  of  tlie  day  were  devoted.  In  after  years,  he  tliought  himself 
at  tills  time  too  strict  a  disciplinarian.    But  he  may  have  found  a 
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display  of  docision  more  nocessar}'  fVom  his  yoath  and  smallnoss  of 
size,  of  which  an  amnsing  illastration  is  given  in  Uie  following 
anecdote,  related  by  himself.  An  old  colored  woman  came  into 
tlie  sdiool  to  complain  of  some  of  the  boys  who  had  damnged  lier 
garden,  brolcen  lier  fence,  and  torn  np  licr  flowcra,  nialciiig  loud 
complaint,  and  wanting  to  see  the  master.  When  he  presented 
himself,  she  surveyed  him  for  a  moment,  and  said,  ^^Fau  d€ 
massa  f  You  little  ting,  3'ou  can't  lick  'em ;  dcj'  put  3-0U  out  de 
window.'*  lie  assured  her,  however,  tliat  the  boys  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  she  should  be  satisfied  for  her  loss,  remarking, 
**  Poor  mamma !  slie  knew  of  no  way  of  discipline  but  tlie  iash,*' 

Absorl)ed  in  the  duty  of  teaching  during  tlie  day,  and  living 
much  apart  from  Uie  family,  Mr.  Channing  was  prompted  by  his 
wish  for  quick  advancement  to  pass  most  of  the  night  in  study. 
He  usually  remained  at  his  desk  till  two  or  tln'ee  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  often  saw  the  da}*  break  before  retiring  to  rest.  He 
had  also  gained  from  tlie  Stoics,  and  from  his  own  pure  standard 
of  virtue,  ascetic  desii*cs  of  curbing  the  animal  nature,  and  of  hard- 
ening himself  for  difllciilt  duties.  For  the  end  of  overcoming 
elTeminac}*,  he  accustomed  himself  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor,  and 
would  spring  np  at  an}'  hour  of  wnklng  to  walk  al)out  in  the  cold. 
With  the  same  view  ho  made  experiments  in  diet,  and  was  rigidly 
abstemious,  while  he  neglected  exercise  from  too  close  application. 
The  result  of  these  night-studies  and  of  his  general  ignorance  of 
the  natural  laws  was,  that  an  originally  flue  coiiRtitution  was 
broken,  and  seeds  of  disease  were  |)laiited  in  his  system  which 
years  of  scrupulous  regard  to  health  could  never  i-oot  out. 

To  these  sources  of  illness  was  added  another,  which,  as  it  illus- 
trates his  characteristic  disinterestedness,  may  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  When  he  left  home  his  provident  mother  had  given  him  a 
bill  of  credit  on  a  house  in  Richmond,  with  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  use  it  to  refurnish  his  wanlrobe.  Money,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  A'om  his  mother's  largo 
famil}',  and  never  drew  upon  his  ftiends.  Depression  of  s^nrits 
and  absorption  of  mind  made  him  careless,  also,  of  external  ai)- 
|)earancc8;  and  he  preferred  to  expend  his  salaiy  in  pureliasing 
lNM)ks.  The  consc(|iience  was,  that  his  cloUiing  became  much 
worn,  and  he  exposed  himself  during  the  whole  winter  witliout  an 
ovf»r(fmt,  cxwpt  when  somotiines  he  Iwrrowcci  one  to  attend 
cliureh.  These  necessities  came  hanw  to  hiin  when,  u|X)n  Christ- 
mas d.i}',  he  found  himself  too  meanly  clad  to  Join  the  gay  party 
assembled  at  Bir.  Randolph's,  and,  sitting  alone  in  his  stud}', 
Uioiight  or  his  own  family  circle,  then  gathered,  far  away,  around 
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hU  mother's  table.    He  thus  aUudes,  j'ears  aftenrards,  to  his  homo- 
sidcncss :  — 

^*  I  am  not  son}*  that  3'ou  have  had  a  touch  of  this  disease.  I 
know  it  well.  I  remember  how  m}*  Uiroat  seemed  AiU,  and  food 
was  tasteless,  and  the  solitude  which  I  fled  to  was  utter  loneliness. 
It  is  worse  Uian  sea-sickness,  but  it  comes  from  tlie  heart ;  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Mends  you  have  left.'* 

Tills  sliglit  ex^x^rienoe  of  poverty,  too,  sank  deep  into  his  memory, 
and  gave  him  tlirougli  life  moat  tender  comimssion  for  tlie  neetly. 
His  general  state  and  habits  he  Uuis  describes :  — 

'*  Mt  DBAB  Fellow,  —  •  •  •  •  Did  you  but  know  the  exquisite 
happiness  which  tlie  handwriting  of  a  iViend  alfonls  nie,  now  that  I 
am  so  far  from  home,  witliout  one  conipaulon  of  my  youtli  to  clieer 
my  social  or  share  my  gloomy  hours,  I  am  suit)  you  would  suatdi 
a  few  moments  ft*om  sleep,  or  tlie  round  of  amuBcments,  to  scribble 
me  a  letter. 

'*  You  seem  anxious  to  know  how  I  am  situated.  Very  happily, 
I  assure  you ;  as  happily  as  I  could  be  at  such  a  distance  fi-om 
Newport.  I  finish  school  before  dinner,  and  all  the  rest  of  tlie  day 
I  spend  as  I  choose.  I  am  ti'eated  with  every  attention  I  can 
desii*e.  I  have  a  retired  ix>om  for  my  study,  a  lonely  plain  to  walk 
in,  and  you  know,  Shaw,  that  under  these  circumstances  I  cannot 
be  miserable.  I  often  look  towards  the  North  with  a  sigh,  and 
think  of  the  scenes  I  have  left  behind  me.  But  I  rcmemlKsr  tliat 
cruel  necessity  has  driven  mo  IVoin  home,  and  wiix)  away  the  tear 
which  the  painAil  recollection  had  wrung  ft'om  my  e^'cs.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  Shaw.  When  I  say  crttel  necessity^  I  do  not 
mean  poverty.  No  I  It  is  a  necessity  which  my  feelings  have  im- 
posed upon  me,  —  a  necessity  arising  ft*om  a  change  in  my  senti- 
ments, and  a  peculiarit3'  of  character  which  I  cannot  explain  to 
yon.  It  is  now  Uiat  I  experience  the  benefit  of  habits  which  I 
formed  in  early  life.  O  Heaven !  what  a  wretch  should  I  be,  how 
wearisome  would  bo  existence,  hod  I  not  learned  to  dcixiud  on 
myself  for  enjoyment  1  Society  becomes  mora  and  mora  insipid. 
I  am  tirad  of  the  fashionable  nonsense  which  dins  iny  ear  in  ever)' 
circle,  and  I  am  driven  to  my  book  and  i)en  for  relief  and  pleasure. 
With  my  book  and  pen  in  my  hand,  I  am  alwaj's  happy.  Nature 
or  education  has .  given  this  bent  to  my  mind,  and  I  esteem  it  as 
the  richest  blessing  Heaven  ever  sent  me.  I  am  indcfXindent  of 
tlie  world.  Above  all  tilings,  cultivate  this  inde|)enilence.  You 
know  it  is  my  idol,  and  I  know  of  no  virtue  mora  iiecessaiy  to  a 
lK)litician." 
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The  studies  to  whioli  he  was  assiduously  devoting  himself  were 
partlj'  of  A  general  character,  as  apiYcars  iVom  the  following  letters 
to  his  fVloud  Shaw,  describing  his  literary  pursuits. 

^*  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  my  last  two  letters.  Dut 
I  abhor  ceremony,  and  wlien  I  liave  an  hour's  leisure  and  a  full 
heart  I  cannot  et\joy  m3'self  better  tlian  In  communicating  my  sen- 
timents and  feelings  to  a  IHend.  I  am  now  totally  Immersed  in 
literature.  I  have  settled  a  course  of  reading  for  three  years,  and 
I  ho|)e  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  to  hare  knowledge  enougli  to  enter 
on  tlie  world.  I  intend  to  pursue  a  course  of  modem  history  im- 
medlatelj'.  I  have  purchasal  a  set  of  Russell,  and  shall  take 
Belsham's  George  the  Third  for  a  continuation.  I  shall  gain  more 
particular  knowledge  of  the  distinguished  reigns  by  the  help  of 
biographies.  I  liave  understood  that  Harte's  Gustavus  Is  a  good 
work.  What  do  j'ou  know  of  It?  If  it  Is  worth  reading,  and  not 
too  voluminous,  could  you  forward  It  to  me?  What  do  3'ou  think 
of  Gillie's  Frederick?  I  can  procure  It  here,  if  you  recommend  It. 
I  have  already  Voltaire's  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Would  you  advise 
Sully's  Memoirs  In  this  course?  I  shall  begin  Russell  at  Henry  the 
Seventh  of  England.  I  have  read  all  of  Hume  but  Uio  last  volume, 
lie  docs  not  throw  light  enough  on  the  rest  of  Kuroi)e.  Tell  me 
what  lKN)ks  numt  lie  luldiMl,  and  what  retrenched.  I  wish  I  could 
get  a  good  Roman  and  a  good  Grecian  history.  I  know  of  none 
which  is  i)olitlcal  enough,  and  which  attencte  to  the  private  life  of 
ttiose  nations.  Ferguson  will  carry  me  to  the  termination  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  But  must  I  wade  through  Gibbon  to  get  ac« 
quainted  with  the  Empire?  Rather  than  do  this,  I  will  wait  till  I 
l)egin  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  historj*.  What  do  you  know  of 
Mitford's  Greece?  I  shall  now  read  history  very  differently  from 
what  I  used  to  do.  I  shall  read  It  as  a  politician  and  a  moral- 
ist. I  shall  found  my  opinions  of  government  on  what  I  see  to  be 
tlie  effects  of  different  systems,  and  not  on  Idle  speculation.  I 
study  harder  than  ever." 

Of  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  he  at  tills  period  read, 
he  once  remarked :  — 

**  That  history  first  gave  me  a  right  direction  In  historical  mat- 
ters. The  Introduction  is  su|)erflcial ;  but  to  me,  in  my  Ignorance, 
it  was  (hll  of  light,  and  taught  the  value  of  broad  viewi  of  human 
affairs ;  it  led  me  to  look  for  Uie  steady  causes  and  tendencies  at 
work  among  nations.  On  the  whole,  Robertson  gives  a  pretty  fair 
view  of  the  Reformation,  —  tliat  mighty  event,  —  tlioiigh.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  I'rotcstant,  and  no  rrotcstant  can  be  wholly  imi)artial." 
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Speaking  of *8  poem,  he  says :  — 

**  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  common  opinion  timt  Parnassus  was 
hard  to  climb,  and  its  top  almost  inaccessible.  But  in  modem 
times  we  seem  to  have  made  a  beaten  cart-way  over  it,  and  where 
is  tlie  man  who  cannot  travel  it  witliout  diOiculty  or  danger? 
Helicon  was  once  represented  as  a  scanty  stream,  and  happy  was 
ha  who  could  get  a  draught  of  it.  But  now  it  has  become  so  bold 
a  river  that  every  ploughboy  in  the  fleld  of  science  can  water  his 
horses  at  it.  Inspiration  descends  In  the  form  of  a  tiiick  log,  and 
the  beclouded  fancy  which  paints  a  monster,  while  it  uhns  at 
sketching  nature,  is  admired  for  tlio  boldness  and  wildness  of  Its 
thouglits 

^'  His  metaphors,  generally  speaking,  are  too  far-fetched.  He 
shows  more  of  tlie  scholar  than  tlie  man,  and  none  but  a  scholar 
can  understand  his  productions.  He  pleases  tlie  reflned  taste  of 
the  critic,  but  caimot  strike  Uie  master-springs  of  Uie  human  heart. 
....  His  poetry  is  loaded  with  cumbix>us  cpitliets.  He  dozsdes  us 
with  his  splendor,  but  he  does  not  warm  us  with  the  blaze  of  his 
genius.  Like  a  glittering  sword  brandished  in  a  sunbeam,  he 
flashes  light  into  your  eyes,  without  communicating  any  of  tlie  heat 
of  tliat  luminary.  I  love  an  author  who  converges  the  rays  of 
thought  till  they  burn  in  a  focus. 

^'The  ancients  heaped  flowers  on  the  dead,  but  gave  a  simple 
garland  of  oak  to  the  living  hero.  I  admira  their  taste.  Let  tiie 
servile  imitator  deck  his  lifeless  page  witli  a  profusion  of  cpitliets. 
They  keep  the  corpse  out  of  sight.  But  genius  can  give  Uie  spark 
of  life,  the  bloom  of  healUi,  tlie  lightning  eye,  the  majesty  of  form, 
and  the  glow  of  thought,  to  her  pnxluctions.  What  need,  then, 
of  ornament?  .... 

*'  I  have  lately  read  Mrs.  Wolstonecrafl's  |K>sthiimous  works. 
Her  letters,  toward  tlie  end  of  Uie  flrst  volume,  are  the  best  I  ever 
read.  They  are  su|)erior  to  Sterne's.  I  consider  that  woman  as 
the  greatest  of  the  age.  Her  '  Rights  of  Woman '  is  a  masculine 
performance,  and  ought  to  be  studied  bj'  the  sex.  Can  you  call 
her  a  prostitute?  She  indeed  formed  a  guilty  connection.  But 
even  then  she  acted  upon  principle 

'^  It  seems  that  you  cannot  love  Mra.  Wolstonecrafl.  I  do  not 
mean  to  flght  with  you  about  her.  Her  principles  respecting  mar- 
riage would  prove  fatal  to  society,  if  they  wero  reduced  to  practice. 
These  I  cannot  rocommend.  But  on  other  subjects  lier  sentiments 
are  noble,  generous,  and  sublime.  Slie  possessed  a  masculine 
mind,  but  in  her  letters  you  may  discover  a  heart  as  soil  and  feel- 
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ing  08  woB  ever  placed  in  the  breast  of  a  woman.  I  only  know  her 
by  her  writings 

*^  I  have  been  reading  Rousseau's  Eloise.  What  a  writer  I  Rous- 
seau is  the  only  French  author  I  have  ever  read,  wlio  knows  the 
way  to  the  heart.  .... 

*^  I  would  also  recommend  to  you  a  novel,  *  Caleb  Williams,*  by 
Godwin.  Shaw,  what  a  melancholy  reflection  is  it  tliat  the  writers 
I  have  now  mentioned  woro  all  deists !  Blest  with  the  ix>wcrs  of 
intellect  and  fancy,  they  have  not  been  able  to  discern  the  traces  of 
a  God  In  his  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  trodden  under  foot  the  only 
treasure  which  deserved  pursuit.  The  pride  of  human  nature  has 
been  the  source  of  their  error.  They  could  not  ^  become  as  little 
children.'  They  could  not  bear  tlie  yoke  of  Christ,  Imbibe  tlio 
meek  and  humble  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  rely  upon  his  merits 
for  pardon  and  acceptance  witli  God.*' 

But  while  earnestly  occupied  in  political  speculations,  and  in 
historical  and  literary  pursuits, — thus  already  manifesting  tlie 
varied  inciiUil  activity  wliicli  niiirkcd  liiin  in  mature  life,  —  other 
eliaractcristic  tctuleiicies  appeared.  The  |)octic  tcm|Xirament  that 
had  led  hlin  to  the  beacli  In  NewiKirt  and  to  the  willow  walk  in  Cam* 
bridge  —  tlirilling  his  soul  with  tlie  sense  of  beauty,  with  yearnings 
to  be  free  from  Imperfection,  and  visions  of  good  too  great  for  earth 
— was  working  singly  in  him  now.  On  the  banks  of  the  James 
Itiver,  dotted  witli  Islets  of  most  brilliant  emerald,  —  under  the 
shadows  of  deep  groves,  where  century-old  sj'camores  reared  their 
tall  white  trunks  like  cathedral  columns,  —  among  arbors  formed 
by  the  gnarled  grape-vines  which  twined  their  heavy  folds  over 
trees  crushed  down  by  tlieir  weight,  where  the  bright,  polished 
leaves  of  the  holly  glistened,  and  tlio  gum  and  the  maple  spread 
out  tlieir  various-tinted  verdure,  and  the  tulip-ti'ce  raised  its  pyra- 
mid of  orange-green  blossoms  to  the  sun,  — he  passed  hours  and 
days  of  dcliglitf\il  wandering,  lost  In  soft  dreams  and  rapturous 
visions.    In  one  letter  he  says :  — 

"I  wish  tliat  3'ou  had  been  with  me,  Shaw!  Arm  in  arm, 
wo  would  have  strolled  over  Uie  fields,  and  gazed  with  admira- 
tion on  tlio  surrounding  scener3'.  A  few  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion varied  the  prosiXKst,  and  all  l>e8idcs  was  wihl  and  hixuriant. 
Nature  still  trinniplied,  —  stili  reposed  on  her  ImmI  of  leaves 
under  the  shade  of  the  oak  and  pine.  Our  house  was  deli(;ht- 
Ailly  sitiiaUHl  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill.  Before  us  spread  a 
valley  clotlied  with  corn  and  tobacco  crops.  Ik^j'ond  it  rose 
two  mountains.      The  passing  clouds  rested  on  their  summits, 
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and  one  oonilnuod  forest  covered  their  sidoe,  extending  down  to 
ttio  plain  below.  •  •  • 

*'  We  would  often  rest  under  the  vine  or  tlio  pcach-ti*ee,  fill  our 
bosoms  witli  clusters  of  wild  grapes,  wipe  the  down  IVoin  the 
delicious  Ihiit,  and  slake  our  thirst  at  the  fViendly  rivulet  which 
murmured  by  our  feet.  I  assure  you  I  have  had  a  charming  time. 
I  love  tlie  country.  As  3'ou  have  but  little  work  to  do,  you  hartlly 
know  what  is  tlie  mcanhig  of  the  wonl  holiday.  View  mo,  i>cnt  up 
in  a  school  for  eight  months,  and  then  let  loose  in  Uio  lields,  Hxio 
as  the  au:  I  breathe,  and  emancipated  ft*om  tlie  fnvolous  punc- 
tilios and  galling  forms  of  society.  I  snutf  up  the  ft'csh  breezes ; 
I  throw  myself  on  the  soft  bed  of  grass  which  Nature  has  formed 
for  her  favorites;  I  feel  every  power  witliin  me  renewed  and 
invigorated.  .... 

^^  You  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  you  hod  broken  off  Uie  habit 
of  musing.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  much  of  my  time,  C8[)ecially  at  this  season,  is  tliixiwn  away  in 
pursuing  the  phantoms  of  a  disoixlered  imagination.  Musing  wears 
away  my  body  and  my  mind.  I  walk  without  attending  to  the  dis- 
tance. Sometimes  Joy  gives  me  wings,  or  else,  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly, I  drag  one  foot  heavily  alter  the  other  for  whole  liours 
together.  I  try  to  read,  but  I  only  rej^eat  woixls,  witliout  i*cceiving 
an  idea  from  Uicm.    Do  give  me  a  rcci|)e  for  curing  this  diiiordor." 

Later  in  life,  too,  in  counselling  a  young  friend,  he  Urns  alludes 
to  his  own  early  habits :  — 

''  Do  anything  innocent,  ratlier  than  give  yourself  up  to  reverie. 
I  can  speak  on  this  point  fW>m  experience.  At  one  period  of  m}*  life 
I  was  a  draamcr,  castle-builder.  Visions  of  the  distant  and  liituro 
took  the  place  of  present  duty  and  activit}'.  I  spent  houi-s  in  reverie. 
I  suppose  I  was  seduced  in  part  by  physical  debility ;  but  the  Ixxly 
suffered  as  much  as  the  mind.  I  found,  too,  that  the  imngiuation 
tlireateued  to  inllame  tlie  passions,  and  that,  if  I  ineniit  to  Iks  vir- 
tuous, I  must  dismiss  my  musings.  The  conllict  wiui  a  hard  one. 
I  resolved,  praycil,  i*esiHted,  sought  refuge  in  occupation,  and  at 
length  triumphed.    I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  my  ex|)erieuce. . 

^^  It  is  tine  tlmt  every  soul  has  its  own  warfare  to  go  thnnigh, 
but  still  we  may  help  one  another.  At  3'our  age  tliere  is  otten  a 
great  and  sudden  development  of  the  sensibilities.  The  imagina- 
tion is  stirred  up  by  tlie  ho|)e  of  a  vast  and  undefined  gotxl,  by 
prospects  of  the  uncertain  and  boundless  future,  and  plunges  into 
reverie.  The  present  is  too  narrow  for  us.  We  know  not  what 
we  want.    Sometimes  a  secrat  restlessness  devours  the  young,  a 
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mjBterions  fever  of  the  spirit.  We  miiflt  not  wonder  at  this.  Our 
nature  has  mlglity  enei^gies,  and  they  are  given  to  us,  if  I  may  so 
say,  in  a  rude  state,  that  we  may  reduce  them  to  harmony.  The 
young  mind,  when  roused  to  life  and  power,  is  at  firat  veiy  much 
a  cliaos.  Some  at  this  critical  period  abandon  themselves  to 
sensual  excesses,  in  hoi)e  of  seizing  that  intense  good  which  they 
tliii'st  for.  Some  give  tliemsolves  up  to  secret  musings,  and  seek 
in  unreal  worlds  what  tlie  actual  world  cannot  give.  Happy  tlie 
young  man  who  at  tliis  moment  seizes  on  some  views,  however  faint, 
of  the  true  and  great  end  of  his  being ;  who  is  conscious,  amidst 
his  wild  thouglits,  that  he  has  within  himself  a  power  of  forming  him- 
self to  something  pure,  noble,  divine ;  who  sympathizes  with  the 
generous,  disinterastcd,  heroic ;  who  feels  that  he  must  establish 
an  empire  over  himself,  or  be  lost.  The  idea  of  perfection  is  of 
necessity  revealed  to  us  at  first  very  im|>crfcctly ;  but  if  wo  seize 
it  with  faitli  hi  the  possibility  of  realizing  it,  of  rising  to  sometliing 
higher  tlian  we  are,  and  if  faith  give  birtli  to  resolution,  then  our 
youth,  with  all  its  tumults  and  vehemence,  is  AiU  of  promise.'* 

And  again :  — 

^*  Have  you  been  searching  into  your  own  motives,  aflTections, 
lowers,  secret  procosscR?  This  may  lie  most  useful,  if  we  study 
ourselves,  not  from  self-idolatry,  not  under  tlie  notion  tliat  we  de- 
serve all  our  i)Ower  of  thought,  but  tliat  we  may  learn  our  common 
mysterious  nature,  may  learn  sometliing  of  all  souls,  may  learn 
our  end,  and  may  raise  our  standaixl  of  Judgment  and  action.  But 
pcrlmps  you  have  been  employed  with  yourself  in  the  sense  of  med- 
itating anxionslj'  and  Jealously  on  your  defects,  or  of  fashioning  in 
reverie  your  own  future  lot.  These  are  both  bad  occupations.  I 
wasted  a  good  deal  of  my  early  life  in  reverie,  and  broke  the  habit 
only  by  painAil  self-conflict.  I  felt  that  mj'  powers  were  running 
wild,  and  my  religions  principles  were  infinitely  imiK>rtant  to  me  in 
giving  me  tlie  victory.  The  best  escape  AT>m  this  habit  is  found 
in  interesting  occupation,  of  an  earnest,  absorbing  nature,  and  an 
innocent,  clieering  society.  I  have  suffered,  too,  (Vom  a  painful 
sense  of  defiM'te ;  but,  on  the  whole,  have  l)een  too  wise  to  waste  in 
idle  lamentations  of  deficiencies  the  energy  which  should  be  used 
in  removing  them.'* 

And,  finally,  his  romantic  enthusiasm  is  thus  laid  fully  bare,  in  a 
confession  to  his  friend  Sliaw :  — 

•*  Mt  urak  Fkllow,  —  I  sit  down  to  write  you,  to  disbunlcn  a 
full  heart,  and  cheer  a  heavy  hour.  It  is  spring-time,  and  a  uni- 
versal Languor  has  seized  on  nie.     Not  long  ago,  I  was  an  eagle. 
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I  had  bnilt  my  nest  among  the  stars,  and  I  soared  in  regions  of 
unclouded  ether.  But  I  fell  fh>m  heaven,  and  the  spirit  which  once 
animated  me  has  fled.  I  liave  lost  every  energy  of  soul,  and  tlio 
onl}"  relic  of  3'our  friend  is  a  siclily  imagination,  a  fevered  sensi« 
bilit}'.  I  cannot  study.  I  walk  and  muse  till  I  can  walk  no  longer. 
I  sit  down  with  Goldsmith  or  Itogera  iu  my  hund,  and  slicd  tears 
—  at  what?    At  fictitious  misery ;  at  tales  of  imaginary  woe. 

^'  My  whole  life  has  been  a  struggle  with  my  feelings.  Last 
winter  I  thought  myself  victorious.  But  earth-ltorn  Antmus  has 
risen  stronger  than  ever.  I  repeat  it,  my  whole  life  has  l)cen  a 
struggle  witli  my  feelings.  Ask  Uiose  witli  wlium  I  huvo  lived,  and 
they  will  tell  you  tliat  I  am  a  stoic.  I  almost  thought  so  myself. 
But  I  only  smothered  a  firo  which  will  one  day  consume  me.  1  sigh 
for  tranquil  happiness.  I  have  long  wished  tlmt  my  da^'s  might 
flow  along  like  a  gentle  stream,  which  fertilizes  its  banks  and 
reflects  in  its  clear  surface  tlie  face  of  heaven.  But  I  can  on/y  wish 
it.  I  still  continue  sanguine,  ardent,  and  inconsliuit.  I  ciui  re- 
member the  days  when  1  gloried  in  tlio  moments  of  ruptuix*,  when 
I  loved  to  shi*oud  mj'solf  ui  tlie  gloom  of  melancholy.  You  may 
remember  them  too.  But  I  have  grown  wiser,  as  I  have  git>wn 
older.  1  now  wish  to  do  good  in  tlie  world.  '  I  love  a  divine,' 
says  the  good  Fenelon,  ^  who  preaches  to  save  men*t  touls^  and  not 
to  thow  himself.*  I  perfectly  agree  with  Fenelon ;  an<l  to  make 
such  a  divine  as  he  loves,  I  must  throw  awa}'  tliose  ridiculous 
ecstasies,  and  foim  myself  to  Imbits  of  piety  and  benevolence. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  I  dislike  the  rapture  and  depressions  of 
spirit  which  we  used  to  encourage  at  college  is  prebably  this,  — 
1  find  none  to  share  them  with  me. 

'^  The  otlier  day,  I  handed  to  a  lady  a  sonnet  of  Southey's,  which 
had  wrung  tears  fh>m  me.  '  It  is  pretty,'  said  she,  witli  a  smile. 
'  Pretty  1 '  echoed  I,  as  I  looked  at  her ;  ^  pretty  1 '  I  went  home. 
As  I  grow  composed,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  Uiat  the  lady  who 
had  made  this  answer  was  universally  esteemed  for  her  benevo- 
lence. I  knew  that  she  was  goodness  itself.  But  still  she  wanted 
feeling.  ^  And  what  is  feeling?'  said  I  to  inyscU*.  I  blushed  when 
I  thought  more  on  the  subject.  I  found  Unit  tlie  mind  was  Just  as 
passive  In  that  state  which  I  called  ^  feeliug,'  as  when  it  received 
any  impressions  of  sense.  One  consequence  Itnnicdiately  struck  me, 
tliat  Uiere  was  no  moreU  merit  in  possessing  feeling.  Of  courae  there 
can  be  no  crime  in  wanting  it.  ^  Well,'  continued  I,  ^  I  have  Just 
been  treating  with  contempt  a  woman  of  €u:Uve  benevolence,  for  not 
possessing  what  I  must  own  it  is  no  ci*ime  to  want.  Is  this  Just?' 
I  then  went  on  to  consider  whether  tliere  were  not  many  pei«oiis 
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who  possessed  this  boasted  feeling,  but  who  were  still  deficient  in^ 
active  benevolence.  A  tliousand  instances  occurred  to  mc.  I  found 
m^-sclf  among  tlie  number.  *  It  is  tnio,*  said  I,  *  that  1  sit  in  mj' 
study  and  shed  tears  over  human  miscr3^  I  weep  over  a  novel. 
I  weep  over  a  tale  of  human  woe.  But  do  I  ever  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed ?  Have  I  ever  lightened  tlie  load  of  affliction  ? '  My  cheelcs 
reddened  at  tlie  question ;  a  cloud  of  error  buitit  iVom  my  mind.  I 
found  that  virtue  did  not  consist  in  feeling,  but  in  acting  from  a 
MfifS  of  duty.^* 

Mr.  Clianntng's  poetic  temperament  was  chiefly  manifested,  how- 
ever, in  tlie  lofty  hopes  which  it  inspii'ed  for  a  state  of  ideal  virtue 
in  individuals  and  humanity,  for  **  a  more  ample  greatness  and  ex- 
act goodness,  tlie  world  being  inferior  to  the  soul."  In  answer  to 
one  of  his  fervent  outpourings  upon  these  themes,  his  ftHend  Walter 
writes  to  him:  **I  have  read  your  letter  over  and  over  again, 
and  should  not  deserve  to  live,  were  I  not  delighted  with  the  beau- 
tilhl  entlmsiasm  and  benevolent  wishes  breatlied  in  every  word. 
They  are  monuments  of  your  goodness  and  benevolence  to  me  more 
valuable  than  those  of  brass  and  marble.  Hut,  mj*  dear  Channing, 
is  not  your  tlieory  incompatible  with  the  ex|)ericnce  of  ages  ?  "  And 
In  reply  to  yet  another  letter,  his  brotlicr  Francis  saj's :  *^  You 
know  noUiing  of  yourself.  You  talk  of  your  apatliy  and  stoicism, 
when  you  are  the  baby  of  j'our  emotions,  and  dandled  by  them 
without  any  chance  of  being  weaned.  What  slmll  I  ex|)ect?  Noth- 
ing, certainly,  but  what  is  amiable  and  humane ;  but  virtue  in  dis- 
traction ma}'  be  as  idle  and  useless,  tliough  soaring  and  sublime,  as 
a  lunatic."  Friends  on  all  sides,  indeed,  evidently  Uiought  him  tlio 
prey  of  fevered  imagination,  and  to  one  of  tlieir  apiieals  to  be  more 
calm  and  pnidcnt,  ho  tluis  replies :  — 

**  I  will  tlirow  together  a  few  observations  on  tlie  stibjcct,  in  as 
short  a  compass  as  possible,  and  witliout  tlie  least  mixtore  of  ro- 
mance or  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  mean  to  challenge  you  into  the 
lists  of  argtunent.  I  do  not  flglit  for  victory.  1  only  wish  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  so  wild  in  my  views,  or  so  erroneous  in  my 
sentuuents,  as  your  letter  represents  me. 

**  You  begin  with  obser\'ing,  that  *  the  will  of  Heaven  to  man  is 
declared  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  in  tlie  circum- 
stances of  his  life ' ;  and  you  afterwards  say,  that  '  ever}'  one  is  a 
Howard  who  like  him  applies  his  penny  or  his  |x>und.'  I  cannot 
assent  to  this  in  its  f\ill  extent.  You  evidently  go  u|>on  the  8up|x>- 
sition  that  tlio  circumstances  of  our  lives  are  decided  by  Heaven. 
I  believe  tliey  are  decided  by  ourselves.    Man  is  tlie  artificer  of  his 
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own  fortune.  By  exertion  he  can  enlarge  tlie  spliero  of  his  useftil- 
ness.  By  activity  he  can  ^multiply  himself.'  It  is  mind  wlilch 
gives  him  an  ascendant  in  society.  It  is  mind  which  extends  his 
power  and  ability ;  and  it  depends  on  himsoir  to  call  fortli  tlio  en- 
ergies of  mind,  to  strengtiien  intellect,  and  form  benevolence  into 
a  habit  of  tlie  soul.  The  consequence  which  I  deduce  from  Uiese 
principles  is  tliis,  —  tliat  Heaven  has  not,  by  placing  mo  in  i>iirtic- 
ular  circumstances,  assigned  me  a  dotenninato  sphcix)  of  uscfidness, 
(which  seems  to  be  your  opinion,)  but  that  it  is  in  my  i)ower#  and 
of  course  that  it  is  my  duty,  to  widen  the  circle,  and  ^  throw  my 
beams '  still  fartlier  ^  into  tlio  night  of  adversity.'  This,  Francis,  is 
tlie  leading  idea  which  nins  tiu\>ugh  my  letter,  and  will  you  call  it 
extravagance? 

^^  It  is  not  enough  that  j'ou  do  good  in  proportion  to  your  i)Owor, 
when  you  Imve  criminally  neglccte<l  to  enlai*ge  this  ^wwcr.  Will 
you  call  the  idle  man  *  a  Howard/  who  indeed  shares  his  loaf  of 
bread  witli  a  brother  beggar,  but  who,  by  industry,  might  have  pro- 
cured the  means  of  making  thousands  happy?  You  undcrataud 
me.  I  may  have  written  a  thousand  extmvagunccs  to  you  wliich 
I  Imve  forgotten.  But  the  gix^at  and  striking  prhiclples  which  I  ad- 
vanced I  have  unfoldcil  above,  and  Uicy  still  ap|)car  to  my  sol)er 
reason  as  principles  founded  on  immutable  truth.  You  tell  me  I 
am  only  a  candle.  Perhaps  I  am  less,  —  a  farthing  rushlight,  a 
glowworm  on  a  humble  shrub.  You  say  I  am  discontented  at  not 
being  tlie  sun.  No  such  tiling  I  Discontent  is  no  trait  in  my  char- 
acter. Give  nie  but  Uie  consciousness  that  I  have  done  all  1  could 
and  ought  to  do,  and  you  pluck  out  ever}'  thoni  from  my  bosom.  I 
wish  I  could  return  your  compliment,  and  say  you  wera  a  candle. 
I  wish  I  could  |K)int  to  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  and  saj'  so.  Plii- 
losophers  tell  us  that  a  candle  tills  witli  light  a  sphere  of  four  miles' 
diameter.  Send  me  the  dimensions  of  your  sphere.  Mine  is  fifteen 
feet  by  ten.  Is  it  not  shameful !  Ambition  has  waved  her  flaming 
tordi  over  nations,  and  set  tlie  world  in  a  bhize.  Avarice  has 
penetrated  eaith  itself,  and  with  a  steadier  and  mora  stinted  light 
illumined  the  sunless  mine.  But  show  me  humanity,  with  even  one 
lonel}'  candle  in  her  hand,  throwing  a  few  lieams  into  tlie  night  *  of 
adversit}','  bringing  to  light  tlie  hidden  treasures  of  neglected  in- 
tellect, &c.,  &c.  I  dare  go  no  fartlier,  lest  you  should  begin  to 
compliment  me  about  entliusiasm." 

The  form  which  his  ardent  philanthropy  assumed  was  the  one 
which  must  always  cheer  the  truly  noble  and  heroic,  and  which 
then  presented  itself  in  such  glowing  hues  to  many  minds  in  Francei 
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Gcrniony ,  and  England,  —  the  vision  of  a  perfect  eoeietff.  *  <  Socrates 
and  PlatOi"  writes  his  brother,  ^*  were  schoolmasters;  P)*thagoms 
went  Ihrthcr,  and  formed  a  society  of  virtaotis  disciples,  —  a  soci- 
cfy  wonderAil,  because  unparalleled.  It  was,  however,  confined 
to  but  a  part  of  Italy.  My  brotlicr  advances  with  noble  ardor 
to  a  vaster  enterprise.  The  world  is  to  be  his  Academy,  and  all 
mankind  his  pupils.  To  make  all  men  happj*,  bj'  making  all  vir- 
tuous, is  his  glorious  project.  I  adore  it,  tliou  moral  Archimedes ! 
but  where  wilt  thou  stand  to  move  tiie  mental  world?  Whither  has 
enthusiasm  hurried  you?"  &c.  So,  also,  his  (Vicnd  Walter  writes : 
^*Will  ycHi  make  yourself  miserable  Ixh^uisc  }'ou  cannot  reach 
tlie  rain)x)w  from  the  hill?  In  heaven,  Channing,  you  will  find  the 
scope  you  seek  for  progression  in  virtue ;  but  here  the  mind  par- 
takes of  the  chij'  which  encloses  it,"  &c. 
His  views  may  be  best  learned  fVom  the  following  letter :  — 

'*I  have  of  late,  mj*  friend,  launched  boldly  into  speculations  on 
the  possible  condition  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of  their  improve- 
ment. I  find  avarice  the  great  bar  to  all  my  schemes,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  human  race  will  never  be  happier  than  at 
present  till  Uie  establishment  of  a  community  of  property. 

'*  I  derive  mj'  sentiments  fVom  the  nature  of  man.  What  is  man  ? 
for  what  was  he  lx>m?  To  vegetate,  to  draw  nutrition  fVom  the 
earth,  and  tlien  wither  away  forgotten  and  tmknown?  O,  no!  he 
liears  a  spark  of  divinity  in  his  lK)som,  and  it  is  Prometlican  fire 
which  animates  his  (Axky.  Look  at  tlie  human  mind.  See  it  burst- 
ing forth,  spreading  itself  through  infinite  space,  by  its  power  of 
receiving  ideas  fVom  external  objects  concentrating  immensity  in  a 
point,  and  by  its  powers  of  retrospect  and  anticipation  concentrat- 
ing eternity  In  a  moment.  Need  I  mention  his  facultj*  of  moral 
discernment,  or  his  creative  imagination?  Now,  Shaw,  I  would 
ask  3'ou,  in  what  does  tlie  perfection  of  man  consist ;  which  part  of 
his  nature  requires  most  care ;  IVoin  what  source  is  his  most  ra- 
tional and  i)ermancnt  happiness  derived?  Tlie  answer  you  muet 
make  is,  ^ The  mind*  In  proportion  as  his  mind  is  improved  in 
science  and  virtue,  in  that  degree  is  he  happy. 

^*  Now,  my  friend,  let  me  ask  you  to  look  on  the  world  and  to 
show  me  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  this  improvement.  All  is 
hurt}',  all  is  business.  But  why  tliis  tumult?  To  pamper  tlie 
senses  and  load  tlie  Ixxly  with  idle  trappings.  Show  me  the  man 
who  ever  toiled  for  wealth  to  relieve  misery,  and  unrivet  tlie  chains 
of  oppression.  Show  me  the  man  who  ever  imported  virtue  fVom 
tlic  Indies,  or  became  a  better  Christian  by  increasing  his  hoanl. 
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Are  not  tlie  mines  of  science  forsaken  for  those  of  Potosf?  Does 
not  tlie  pursuit  of  wcalUi  clamp  our  feelings,  tvQCze  up  tlie  tcara  of 
benevolence,  check  tlie  flight  of  genius,  and  excite  in  our  bosom 
distrust  and  suspicion  towanls  our  brethren  of  the  human  racet 
Does  it  not  render  mankind  venal  and  mercenary?  Yes;  give  me 
gold  enough  and  I  will  buy  up  the  souls  of  our  whole  s|)ccics.  I 
do  not  except  myself;  I  love  uioue}'.  1  hiive  my  prices.  And 
what  is  gold?  Penshing  eartli  and  dust.  AYlint  d<K*s  it  procure? 
Meat,  drink,  and  clothing.  Now,  Shaw,  since  the  lK)dy  is  so  infe- 
rior to  the  mind,  do  you  think  tliat  more  attention  should  Ixi  paid 
to  feeding  and  clothing  it  timn  is  absolutcl}*  necessary?  No.  Is 
not  tills  speculative  opinion  supported  l)y  fact?  Do  not  nature  and 
experience  declare  to  us,  that  the  mora  tcm|)erate  we  are,  tlie  health- 
ier and  happier  we  are?  Tfte  wanU  of  the  lody^  tlten^  are  few, 
and  t/te  labor  of  mankind  ii  misapplied.  This  conclusion  is  fairly 
drawn  ft'om  the  premises. 

^'  But  here  you  will  cry  out,  ^  All  tliis  is  theoretic  nonsense. 
Man  is  selfish.  lie  will  always  strive  to  gratify  his  senses ;  and  if 
gold  will  procure  Uiese  gratifications,  he  will  alwa^'S  pursue  it.' 
Stop,  my  friend ;  I  grant  tliat  man  ii  selfish.  lUit  ouyht  he  to  lie 
so?  Was  man  Atimed  for  himself,  or  for  his  fellow-meii?  Ou  Uiis 
point  of  morality  I  know  we  shall  agree ;  and  j'ou  will  think  as  I 
do,  tliat  if  we  can  substitute  benevolence  for  seltt»hness,  we  shall 
add  to  tlic  sum  of  human  virtue  and  happiness.  Again,  ought  man 
to  provide  most  for  his  body  or  his  mind?  Here,  too,  wo  shall 
agree ;  —  and  no  doubt  you  wish  to  see  a  love  of  science  take  the 
place  of  a  love  of  money  in  the  human  breast.  Now  I  think  that 
these  changes  can  be  effected  in  the  sentiments  and  fccliugs  of 
mankind.  How?  By  education.  Do  you  wonder,  Shaw,  that  3'ou 
see  so  many  selfish  and  avaricious  wretches  on  eaiilt,  when  you 
behold  ever}'  mother,  as  she  holds  her  child  on  her  knee,  instilling 
tlie  maxims  of  worldly  prudence  into  his  tender  bosom?  How  is  it 
that  you  and  I,  in  the  midst  of  this  infection,  still  glow  with  benev- 
olence to  mankind,  and  derive  such  high  joys  A-om  the  cultivation 
of  our  minds?  Is  not  this  an  earnest  of  what  would  happen  uni- 
versally, were  the  world  to  unite  in  instilling  these  noble  principles 
into  tlie  rising  generation?  Judge  fVom  your  own  feelings,  whetlicr 
tlie  principle  of  benevolence,  sympatliy,  or  humanity  is  not  to 
itronglff  impreeted  on  the  heart  by  God  himself  Uiat,  witli  proper  care, 
it  might  become  the  principle  of  action.  Judge  fh>m  your  own 
feelings,  whether  the  love  of  science  is  not  founded  u|)on  so  natural 
a  sentiment — I  mean  curiosity — that,  with  the  same  care,  it 
w:ould  pervade  every  bosom.    I  declare  to  3*ou  tliat  I  believe  these 
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ideas  to  be  incontrovertible.  Do  yon  not  glow  at  the  prosi)ect? 
Rohold  the  rising  virtues  attended  by  trntii  and  wisdom,  —  iksoco 

with  her  olive-branch,  compassion  witli  her  balm O  my  (Viend  I 

I  can  go  no  farther.  I  feel  a  noble  enthusiasm  spreading  through 
my  frame ;  cverj*  ner^'e  is  stmng,  ever}*  muscle  is  laboring ;  my 
bosom  pants  with  n  great,  half-conceived,  and  indescribable  sen* 
timent;  I  seem  inspired  with  a  surrounding  deitj-. 

'* '  But  stop,*  I  hear  you  sa^',  '  you  are  too  imi^cttious.  How 
will  you  lead  mankind  to  educate  tlicir  children  in  this  way?'  Ay, 
there  is  the  rub ;  there  lies  the  diflflculty.  It  is  onlj*  bj*^  implanting 
benevolence  and  love  of  science  in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  and  root- 
ing out  hi$  avarice  and  selflshness,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  the 
child  educated  as  we  wish.  *But  how  can  this  be  effected?  Do 
yon  mean  to  war  with  nature?'  No;  I  am  convinced  that  virtue 
and  benevolence  are  naiurai  to  man.  I  believe  that  selflshness  and 
avarice  have  arisen  from  two  ideas  imiversally  inculcated  on  the 
young  and  practised  upon  by  the  old,  —  ( 1 . )  that  etf&ry  individual  has 
a  distinct  interest  to  ptirsue  from  the  interest  of  tlie  eommunitg  ;  and 
(2.)  that  the  body  requires  more  care  than  the  mind. 

"  I  believe  these  ideas  to  bo  false ;  and  I  believe  that  you  can 
never  banish  tliem  tUl  j'ou  persuade  mankind  to  cease  to  act  upon 
them;  that  is,  till  you  can  persuade  them  (1.)  to  destroy  all  dis- 
tinctions of  property  (which  you  are  sensible  must  |)erpctiiato  this 
snpixwod  distinction  of  interest),  and  to  tlirow  the  produce  of  their 
labor  into  one  common  stock,  instead  of  hoaixling  it  up  in  their  own 
gamers;  and  (2.)  to  become  really  conscious  of  the  powers  and 
the  dignity  of  their  mind.  Yon  must  convince  mankind  that  the}' 
themselves,  and  all  which  tiiey  possess,  are  but  parts  of  a  great 
whole ;  that  the}'  are  bound  b}-  God,  tlicir  common  Father,  to  labor 
for  the  good  of  tliis  great  whole ;  tliat  tlicir  wants  are  but  few,  and 
can  easily  be  supplied ;  that  mind^  mind  requii*es  all  their  care ;  and 
that  the  dignity  of  their  nature  and  tlie  happiness  of  otliers  require 
them  to  improve  this  mind  in  science  and  virtue.  Believe  me,  my 
fHcnd,  you  can  never  root  out  selflshness  and  avarice  till  you  de- 
stroy tlie  idea  tliat  private  interest  is  distinct  from  tlie  public.  You 
must  load  ever}-  man  to  propose  to  himself,  in  oil  his  actions,  the 
gocNl  of  the  whole  for  his  object.  lie  must  plough  and  till  Uie 
eartli,  that  all  mtiy  eat  of  the  pro<lnce  of  his  labor.  Mine  and  thins 
must  Ite  discanlcd  fit)m  his  vocabulary.  He  should  call  every- 
thing ours.  Here  would  be  no  robber}-,  for  a  man  could  steal  noth- 
ing but  his  own.  No  man  would  be  idle  where  such  sentiments  and 
such  examples  prevailed ;  and  where  tliere  was  no  Inxur}*  to  ener- 
vate him,  every  man  would  have  leisure  to  cultivate  the  mind.    We 
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should  sleep  socuraly;  wo  should  live  long  and  hnppil}*;  and 
perhaps,  like  old  Enoch,  when  Uio  time  came,  be  translated  to 
heaven. 

*^  Yon  will  tell  me  that  this  is  all  chimera,  that  if  we  could  indeed 
convert  ono  generation,  it  would  bo  very  easy  to  |)crpctuato  tliis 
order  of  tilings  b^'  education,  through  tlioso  tliat  followcil ;  but  how 
shall  we  convert  tliis  generation?  Shaw!  do  you  sit  still  and  ask 
this  question?  Rise,  risol  It  is  tlic  voice  of  benevolence.  Do 
yoa  not  feel  new  energies  at  the  sound?  Wliy  despair  of  success? 
Are  not  you  3'onrself  ready  to  dcvoto  ever)'  moment  of  existence 
and  every  drop  of  your  blood  to  the  service  of  mankind?  And  aro 
you  and  I  the  oit/y  virtuous  ones  upon  cartli?  No!  Tliousands 
are  ready  to  Join  hands  with  us.  Truth  is  omnipotent.  She  must 
prevail.  Are  not  benevolence  and  thirst  for  knowle<tgo  so  natural 
to  our  race,  tiuit,  by  cherishing  tliom  in  youth,  when  the  mind  is 
unwaqied,  we  can  form  them  into  prineipiei  0/ action  f  Is  tliero  a 
man  so  hard  of  heart  timt  you  cannot  And  in  him  some  string  to 
vibrate  to  Uie  touch  of  humanity?  Why  despair,  then?  You  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  tlio  Christian,  religion.  l)oes  not  Christianity 
fiivor  such  a  scheme?  I  believe  it  will  bo  haixl  to  reconcile  Chris- 
tian humility,  charity,  and  contempt  of  riches  witli  Uie  present 
establishment  of  human  affairs,  llcad  Soamc  Jenyns.  His  argu- 
ments cannot  be  disproved. 

^* Rouse,  then!  Consider  how  you  may  best  servo  mankind. 
Lend  this  letter  to  Walter.  *  Wo  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of 
brothers,'  will  unite  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  viiiue  and  science. 
We  will  beat  down  with  the  irresistible  engines  of  trutii  tlioso  strong 
rampai*ts  consolidated  by  time,  witiiin  which  avanoe,  ignorance, 
and  selAshness  have  intrenched  tliemsclves.  We  will  plant  the 
standards  of  virtue  and  science  on  tlie  ruins,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fair  fabric  of  Imman  happiness  to  endure  as  long  as  time, 
and  to  acquire  new  grace  and  lusti*e  wiUi  the  lajise  of  ages. 

**  My  dear  Shaw,  I  fear  you  will  say  I  am  cmsy.    No,  no,  — 

*  Mj  palM,  at  joura,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makcf  ai  hoalUifiil  muilo.' 

Tlien  you  will  tell  me  I  am  one  of  the  IlluminaU.  U|)on  my  honor, 
I  never  did  receive  any  letter  or  Icttera  fix>ui  Weislmupt^  in  my  life. 
These  sentiments  have  arisen  altogether  A'om  my  detestation  of 
avarice  and  selflshness. 

*^  Yon  will  see,  thi*ough  the  whole  of  tills  letter,  an  ardent  desire 

1  Profetior  at  the  Dayarian  Inititute  of  iDgolttadt,  and  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  lUumbiati,  1776. 
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to  servo  mankind.  Tlifs  Is  the  reigning  wish  of  mj  lieari.  Do  try 
to  tliink  of  some  means  in  whidi  we  can  unite  our  efforts  for  so 
desirable  an  end.** 

Wliat  particular  plan  had  token  shape  in  his  mind  does  not 
apiKsar  distinctly^  tliough,  ftom  his  papcra,  it  is  probable  tliat  ho 
tliought  of  Joining  himself,  as  minister,  to  a  settlement  of  Scotch 
emigrants,  whose  fVindamental  principle  was  common  property. 
Friends  speak  laughingly  of  his  '^  great  scheme  " ;  and  Walter  pro- 
ixwcs,  in  a  vein  of  mock  earnestness,  to  carr}'  out  the  *'  imaginary 
republic  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,  and  a  community  of  goods,  in 
the  backwoods,  or,  better  far,  in  some  Soutli  Sea  island."  lie  then 
goes  on  to  expose  what  appear  to  him  the  peculiar  dangers  and 
temptations  of  '*  community,'*  and  ends  thus :  — 

^'  Indeed,  Channing,  your  sentiments  are  too  extravagant.  No 
doubt  man  would  bo  happier  if  ho  were  better.  But  the  difllculty 
is  to  make  him  better.  I  do  not  know  that  this  can  be  done.  You 
say  it  is  possible ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe.  I  fear  that  the  Ger- 
man Weishaupt  has  been  tampering  with  }'ou.  However,  he  never 
attacked  3'our  reason  and  judgment,  but  only  warmed  your  imagi- 
nation, by  showing  you,  in  distant  perspective,  beautiftil  scenes  of 
men  and  women  and  children,  sitting  under  oak-trees,  eating 
ncoms  and  dnnking  water.  I  suppose,  in  conformity  with  his 
wishes,  }'ou  are  studj-ing  (jcrman  in  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
tiic  m3'sterics  of  the  institution,  which  are  so  sublime  that  tiie  Eng- 
lish language  sinks  under  tiieir  weight.  Jacobinism  is  closely  con- 
nected with  their  S3*stem,  is  it  not?  and  this  is  the  reason  why  yon 
tell  mo  high  tilings  of  the  Democratic  Virginians?" 

Ills  grandfather  EUery,  too,  in  his  plain,  straightforward  fashion, 
opens  ills  mind  to  his  3'oung  relative  thus :  — - 

**  Ooflwin's  '  Political  Justice  *  is  aflcr  the  manner  of  the  Fi*ench 
philosophers.'  I  am  not  acquainted  witii  his  moral  character ;  but 
I  despise  French  philosophists.  Tlicir  sj'stcm  goes  to  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  nil  government  and  nil  morality.  I  wish  the  ix)orcr  80i*t  of 
tiie  Godwinites  and  Jacobinitcs  would  push  home  u|)on  tiieir  rich 
leaders  In  the  doctrines  of  perfectibility  and  equalizatiou,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  communit}'  of  goods,  in  order  to  a  consistency  of  conduct 
witii  principle.  This  would  make  a  division  among  them ;  for  I 
believe  I  may  confidently  say,  tiiat  there  is  not  a  rich  man  of  those 
principles  who  would  share  his  propcrt}'  witii  the  poor  of  the  pre- 
tended (Vateriiity.  lie  might  |)eiiiaps  say,  ^  Bo  ye  wanned,  bo  ye 
clotiied ' ;  but  he  would  not  give  a  cent,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
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eleotionst  or  to  oairy  somo  oUior  flivorito  point.  Tho  principles 
referred  to  are  deistical ;  and  while  men  are  alMorbed  in  luxniyi 
and  entertain  such  high  notions  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
themselves  in  particular,  Uioy  will  not  listen  witli  attention  to  the 
self-denying  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  nor  submit  to  tliat  subordi* 
nation  which  is  essential  to  onlcr  and  happiness,  but  will  oi>po80 
themselves  even  to  the  goveniniont  of  Jehovah.  To  stand  firm  in 
the  midst  of  such  characters  requires  a  gi-eat  degree  of  religious 
fortitude ;  but  I  trust  persecution  is  not  neoessar}*  to  preserve  your 
integrity,  or  enkindle  your  zeal.  The  rock  on  which  the  true  church 
of  Christ  is  built  is  not  to  be  overturned  by  violence  or  by  under- 
mining." 

These  most  kindly  meaning,  but  over-cautious  Mends  little 
knew  the  depth  of  that  living  well  of  humanity  which,  first  opening 
in  young  Channing's  mind  while  reading  Ilutcheson  in  college,  was 
thenceforth  to  pour  abroad  an  exhausiless  river.  The  current 
might  be  diverted,  but  notliing  could  seal  tlie  fountain.  Their 
advice  influenced  his  Judgment,  but  it  did  not  make  him  for  an 
instant  untrue  to  the  law  of  his  own  character.  The  project  pres- 
ent to  his  mind,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  laid  nside ;  but 
the  large  philanUiropy  which  prompted  it  was  only  purified  by  the 
sacrifice.  No  fears  suggested  by  other  minds  daunted  his  own 
indomitable  trust.    Then,  and  forever, 

"  white-handed  Hope, 
The  hoveriog  angel  girt  with  golden  wings/' 

cheered  him  and  led  him  on. 

It  would  be  interesting,  however,  to  know  how  Ibr  this  experience, 
that  entliusiasm  impelled  him  to  plans  which  Uiose  whom  he  rever- 
enced and  loved  thought  extravagant,  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing the  deliberateness  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  trait  in  maturer 
life.  And  some  may  question  whetlier  he  and  the  world  gained 
more  or  lost  by  the  vigilant  purpose,  then  probably  awakened,  to 
avoid  the  least  mistake.  Were  there  not  latent  enei-gies  in  him 
wliich  never  germinated,  rich  impulses  which  never  bloomed  and 
bore  seeds  for  chance  winds  to  scatter?  Does  not  the  Infinite  Dis- 
|x>ser  balance  the  deficiencies  of  one  class  of  chai'actei's  b}'  the 
excesses  of  another,  and  thus  produce  harmony  by  the  counterpoise 
of  contrasted  energies?  Can  any  created  being  approximate  neai*er 
to  tlie  right  than  by  never  compromising  and  never  i)ostponing,  but 
always  obeying,  the  highest  impulse?  On  the  otlier  hand,  most  of 
those  who  knew  Dr.  Channing  well  would  probably  sa}'  that  his 
crowning  grace  was  the  calm  patieuce  with  which  he  ref^*ained  fVom 
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acting,  until  ho  WM  fteo  to  do  bo  witiioiit  a  disoord  in  any  tone  of 
feeling.  IIo  often  dedarod  tiiat,  if  there  was  anytiiing  of  worth  in 
his  life  and  influenoe,  ho  owed  it  to  the  fidelity  wiUi  which  he  had 
listened  to  every  objection  Umt  was  presented  by  tiie  suggestion  of 
his  own  or  other  mhids  to  what  lie  wished  to  believe  or  to  do.  He 
tiiought,  too,  Uiat  in  younger  days  his  impetuous  nature  had  led 
him  into  error ;  and  tiiough  ho  found  it  a  hard  trial  to  resist  tiie  for* 
Tcncy  of  his  temperament,  ho  was  yet  firmly  resolved  never  '*  to  be 
IXMsessed,''  but,  under  all  events,  to  ^*  possess  his  soul  in  peace." 

But  while  BIr.  Clmnning*s  interests  were  Uius  broad,  his  feelings 
were  constantly  conccutrnUng  mora  and  more  u|M>n  religion,  and  a 
preparation  for  Uie  ministry.  And  to  his  Anend  Shaw  he  Ums 
writes:  — 

**  I  am  studj'ing  divinitj*  harder  than  ever.  Thanks  to  God  who 
made  me,  I  have  chosen  the  onlj*  profession  which  could  make  me 
happy.  By  studying  the  Scriptures  themselves,  I  am  tr3ing  to 
discover  tiie  will  of  God,  and  tiie  unoomipte<l  doctrines  which  our 
Saviour  tought.  I  am  certain  that  I  am  impartial ;  and  the  honest 
mind  is  in  little  danger  of  going  wrong. 

**  I  once  called  myself  a  Christian.  But  till  lately  I  knew  not  tiie 
meaning  of  tiie  word.  I  entreat  3'ou,  Shaw,  not  to  absorb  yourself 
so  much  in  ixilitical  pursuits  as  to  lose  sigiit  of  the  most  imix>rtant 
of  all  3'oiir  oonocms.  The  distinguishing  duties  of  our  holy  religion 
are  liuinility,  purity  of  heart,  forglveiicfls  of  our  worst  eiieinlesi 
forbearance  under  tiie  heaviest  injuries,  detachment  (Vom  the  pleas^ 
nres  and  pursuits  of  this  world,  and  supreme  affection  to  Deity. 
As  charit)'  is  among  tiie  first  of  Christian  virtues,  Christianity 
necessarily  reciuii'cs  of  us  an  active  life.  It  requires  us  to  mingle 
witii  our  fellow-men,  and  exert  ourselves  in  promoting  human  hap- 
piness. My  '  detacliineiit  flx>in  the  world,'  tiien,  I  do  not  mean  mo- 
nastic retirement.  You  cannot  do  too  much  good  in  tiie  world. 
..... 

**  It  is  imix)ssible  for  any  one  to  be  a  Christian,  unless  he  be- 
lieves tiiat  tiie  end  of  this  life  is  to  prepare  for  heaven,  and  bends 
his  aflcctions,  his  holies,  and  his  thoughts  to  this  all-important  end. 
Is  3'our  heart  pure?  '  Blessed  are  tlie  pure  in  heart,  for  thcj-  shall 
see  God.'  Are  3*ou  humble?  B3'  which  1  mean,  have  you  such  a 
sense  of  your  unwortiiiness  in  the  sight  of  God  that  you  are  willing 
to  receive  with  an  honest  heart  the  trutiis  which*  his  Son  taught,  to 
give  3'Oiirself  up  like  a  little  child  to  Iks  formcil  and  guided  1)3*  him, 
and  to  reopivo  salvation,  not  as  duo  to  your  own  merits,  but  as  a 
fteo  and  undeserved  gift  of  Goil  Uirough  Jesus  Christ?    ^  Whoso- 
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ever  shall  not  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.*  ^  Resist  not  evil.'  Ilora  is  a  duty  too  sublime 
almost  for  our  performance.  We  can  hardly  roach  to  so  divine  a 
height  as  to  imitate  our  Maker  in  doing  good  to  the  unjust,  as  well 
as  Just.  Many  Christians  try  to  explain  away  this  dut}*,  and  infi- 
dels laugh  at  it.  But  still  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  it  ought  strictly 
to  be  adhered  to.  What  is  tlie  end  of  human  existence?  To  pre- 
pare for  heaven.  How  can  we  obtain  heaven?  By  cultivating  lov§ 
io  Ood  and  fovi  to  man.  These  are  the  great  roots  ft*oin  which  grow 
all  Uio  duties  I  have  recommended.  Now  charity  uuist  govern  us 
in  all  our  conduct  with  mankind.  Christ  has  expressly  declared  that 

this  is  a  nccossar}'  qualification  for  one  of  hUi  followers I 

assure  3'ou,  I  was  stnick  with  tlie  sublime  precepis  of  Christianity*, 
when  1  began  the  study  of  the  Bible.  I  was  struck,  too,  willi  ob- 
serving how  ftir  I  had  deviated  iVom  them.  I  found  that  1  Imd  not 
a  pure,  an  humble,  a  pious,  or  a  cliaritable  licari.  1  saw  how 
Christian  chant}'  diflTcred  fi'om  what  I  used  to  call  benevolence. 

Everything  was  new  to  me. 

•  •  .  •  %     ^ 

*^You  maj'  see  fVom  my  letters  the  warmth  with  which  I  have 
embraced  the  Christian  cause.  Would  to  God  tliat  I  could  resign 
everj'  worldly  prospect,  and  bend  my  whole  soul  to  improvement 
in  religion  and  the  diffusion  of  tlie  trutlis  of  the  Gospel.  O  Shaw  I 
it  cuts  me  to  tlie  heart  to  see  the  coutcni[)t  and  iri'evorunce  with 
which  the  name  and  the  worship  of  tlie  *  Majesty  of  Heaven'  are 
treated  by  the  gencraiit}'  of  mankind.  Do  we  not  ofTer  a  new  cup 
of  gall  to  our  crucifled  Saviour?  Are  we  not  as  Inhuman  as  tlie 
Jews?  Do  we  not  plat,  like  them,  a  crown  of  tlionis  for  tlie  head 
of  our  Ucdeemer?  They  despised  him,  and  wo  are  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  him." 

From  his  own  acoonnts,  he  was  at  this  period  much  engaged  in 
a  patient,  and,  acooixling  to  his  means,  a  thorough  i*eview  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianit)',  being  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  open 
avowals  of  infidelity  among  the  intelligent  men  of  Virginia.  This 
examination  led  him,  alter  long  struggles  and  puinAil  perplexities, 
to  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  pi-ovidciitial  mission  aii<l  miraculous 
character  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this  deepened 
reverence  for  i-evelation,  that  he  began  the  serious  study  of  tlie 
Scriptiii*es,  even  writing  out  for  himself  quite  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary upon  tlie  New  Testament,  which  he  allerwanl  desti*oyed. 
He  sought,  too,  the  advice  of  religious  fi'ieiids ;  and  we  find  him 
thus  describing  his  purauits  and  spiritual  condition  in  a  letter  to  the 
liev.  Joseph  McKean,  then  lately  settled  at  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
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**Dbar  SiRf  —  I  applied  to  our  common  fHend  and  broiliert 
Francis,  a  few  weeks  ago«  to  desire  him  to  procure  Tor  me  a  religious 
oorresijondent  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  And  in  Virginia  one 
3'oung  man  to  whom  I  could  express  my  sentiments,  on  religious 
subjects,  or  to  wlioso  bosom  I  could  confldo  those  feelings  whlcli  the 
stud3''  of  the  Scriptures  inspired  in  my  own.  I  told  him  that  I 
wanted  a  friend  to  whom  I  could  propose  the  difficulties  which 
I  found  in  tlio  Bible,  —  a  friend  who  had  devoted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  God,  to  whom  I  could  oi)cn  my  whole  heart, 
and  talic  with  the  familiarity  of  a  brother.  In  a  late  letter,  he 
tells  me  that  you  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  such  a  corre- 
spondence. 

**  I  l>cgan  the  study  of  divinity  with  attending  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianit}'.  I  examined  tlicm  with  caution,  and  I  think  without 
prejudice ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  religion  is  truly  divine.  I 
have  now  undertaken  to  acquaint  m3'self  with  the  doctrines  of  this 
religion ;  and  to  do  this  I  have  not  applied  to  any  commentators,  or 
to  anj'  authors  except  the  aix>8tlcs  themselves.  M3'  object  is  to 
discover  the  trutli.  I  wish  to  know  what  Christ  taught,  not  what 
men  have  mode  him  teach.  I  well  knew  that,  if  I  l)cgan  with  read- 
ing polemical  divinity,  there  were  ten  chances  to  one  that  I  should 
embrace  the  S3'stem  of  the  first  author  which  I  studied,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  I  was  certam  that,  as  Christ  came  to  save  the 
world,  every  truth  essential  to  salvation  must  be  plainl3*  unfolded  in 
tlie  Scriptures.  I  had  also  observed  that  many  ministers,  instead 
of  guiding  their  flocks  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  had  become  so  en- 
tanglc<l  in  controversy  as  to  neglect  their  most  solemn  charge,  the 
saving  of  men's  souls.  These  are  tlie  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  appl3*  to  the  Bible,  — that  onl3'  source  of  divine  knowledge,  — 
and  to  the  Bible  alone.  The  advantages  I  have  derived  IVom  such 
a  course  seem  to  prove  the  propriet}'  of  it.  I  might  have  found  tlie 
same  tniths  in  other  authors,  but  the3''  could  never  have  mode  so 
forcible  an  impression  on  m3'  mind.  I  have  been  active  in  acquir- 
ing, not  passive  in  receiving,  the  great  precepts  and  doctrines  of 
ChriRtianit3',  and  the  strength  of  my  conviction  is  pro|)ortioned 
to  the  labor  I  have  l>C8towcd.  M3'  heart,  too,  has  been  affected, 
as  well  as  m3'  mind  enlightened.  I  have  learned  to  view  every- 
tliing,  as  it  wera,  through  the  medium  of  Scripture,  to  Judge  of 
actions  by  the  standard  of  Scripture  moralit3%  and  to  estimate  the 
imiiortancc  of  present  wants  b3'  their  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
another^  state.  Such  is  the  plan  which  I  follow,  and  such  are  Uie 
eflbcts  which  I  ascribe  to  it.  I  would  thank  you  for  your  opinion 
on  the  propriet3*  of  it.*' 
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IIo  Uicn  goes  on  to  siato  somo  criUcal  (lifllciiUiot  which  be  says 
have  struck  him,  and  doses  as  follows :  — 

**Thoy  do  not  aflbct  any  of  Uie  groat  doctrines  of  Christianit}*. 
Bat,  as  they  are  parts  of  the  Bible,  I  wish  to  understand  them,  and 
as  tlioy  are  apparent  contradlctiousi  they  aflTect  the  credibility  of  Uie 
hlstorj'," 

Mr.  Channing  was  at  tills  time  examining  also  the  si)eculative 
doctiines  of  tlie  various  sects ;  and  he  apparently  pursued  this  work 
with  something  of  the  blended  Areedom  and  caution  of  his  later 
years,  for  we  find  that  he  was  charged  by  coniesix>ndenU  ho\h  with 
over-orthodoxy  and  heresy.  One  ftiend  writes  to  him:  ^'For  my 
part,  I  must  dispense  with  3'our  sermon,  as  our  Utiets^  I  oonjccturo, 
do  not  coincide.  You  will  look  quite  solier  wlien'  I  tell  you  that  I 
am  a  ^  Price-ite,'  and  believe,  with  him,  an  honest  mind  to  be  the 
one  thing  needAil.  I  am  quite  a  heretic,  I  know,  on  your  system, 
but  hoiie  it  is  not  criminal,  as  I  am  Christian  enough  to  hold  fast  to 
every  principle  necessary  to  piety  and  to  viilue."  But  At>m  the 
op|X)site  side  a  oori^iondcnt  apixmls  to  hlni  thus:  ^^From  an 
obseiTatlon  in  one  of  your  late  lettera,  expressive  of  a  doul>t  of  the 
vicarious  character  of  Christ,  I  am  induced  to  Uiink  Uiat  you  have 
not  read  Butler  with  tliat  attention  he  deserves.  I  think  he  has 
proved  that,  if  we  are  oonvince<l  by  historical  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  revelation,  we  are  not  to  doubt  of  its  doctritui  because  wonderAU 
or  mysterious.  The  arguments  on  tlie  pmposition  are  worth}*,  |>cr- 
haps,  of  another  attentive  i)erusal.  1  am  not  singular  in  allowing 
them  to  be  irreAngable.  As  a  A'iend  to  triiUi,  I  shall  with  pleasure 
peruse  your  reply,  and  as  candidly  give  to  every  objection  its  due 
weight.  I  must,  however,  ixsquest  you  not  to  iiufold  tlicm  in  your 
letters,  which  are  generally  shown  to ,  as  they  may  give  unrea- 
sonable and  pain  All  alarms.  You  know  the  prejudices  of  education, 
and  that  to  the  last  generation  one  step  A'om  orthodoxy  is  a  devia- 
tion into  heresy."  Ilis  liberality  was  probably  quickened  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  which  he  found  prevailing  round  liiui,  and  by  the 
catliolio  spirit  Uiat  pervaded  Richmond.  But  although  ho  found 
advantage  in  thus  looking  upon  all  sides  of  dogmatic  questions,  yet 
his  inward  struggles  were  greatly  multiplied,  and  his  mental  loneli- 
ness became  almost  intolenible,  as  api)cars  from  tlie  following  ex- 
tracts At>m  letters. 

'*  Would,  Shaw,  that  you  were  here.  I  want  a  Aiend ;  but  I  can 
nowhere  find  one.  My  social  feelings  aro  as  strong  ns  ever.  But 
I  cannot  oA;en  gi'atify  Uiem.  I  am  sick  of  tlie  unmeaning  conver- 
sation of  fashionable  ciixdes.    By  locMfy,  I  mean  tlie  oomuiunion  of 
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floub.  But  where  is  this  to  be  found?  How  I  long  to  lean  upon 
3'our  arm,  as  I  walk  through  tlie  woods  I  But  awaj'  with  gloom. 
•  •  •  •  I  cannot  but  thank  3'ou  for  3'our  kind  attentions,  wliieii  ftx)m 
anj'  one  else  would  be  buixlcnsomc  to  me.  But  knowing  tlic  good- 
ness of  3'our  heart,  and  that  3'ou  receive  more  iiappiness  in  con- 
ferring than  I  can  in  receiving  3*our  favors,  I  banish  the  painAil  idea 
fW>m  my  mind  that  I  am  troublesome  to  you,  and  enjo3'  wiUiout 
allo3'  all  the  pleasures  which  your  Alcndship  provides  for  mo. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  If  3'ou  can  indeed  And  leisure,  write,  I  beg  of  you.  I  would 
empty  my  liglit  purse  (for  liglit  it  is)  every  day  of  the  week,  if 
money  could  purchase  such  letters  as  I  have  to-night  received. 
Do  not  construe  an3l;hing  I  have  said  into  an  indifference  about 
hearing  fh)m  you.  I  wish  3*ou  could  see  the  rapture  l)eam  in  m3' 
dull  e3'e8  as  I  open  3'our  packages ;  you  would  want  no  other  proof 
of  m3'  eagerness  to  correspond  with  3'ou.*' 

Hiere  was  at  tliat  time  but  one  church  in  Richmond,  though  ser- 
vices were  held  also  in  the  Hall  of  Burgesses,  where  an  Episcopalian 
and  a  Presb3'terian  alternately  offlciated ;  and  interest  in  religion 
generall3'  was  slight.  Mr.  Channing  was  driven  to  i*cl3%  therefore, 
very  much  n|>on  himself  in  determining  Ills  views,  and  finding  nutri- 
ment for  devoutness  and  love.  Ills  trials  and  struggles  he  thus 
makes  known  to  his  unde :  — 

"Would  to  God  Uiat  I  could  return  a  ihvorable  answer  to  your 
question  respecting  religion!  Christianity  is  here  breathing  its 
last.  I  cannot  find  a  fHend  with  whom  I  can  even  converse  on 
religious  subjects.  I  am  obliged  to  confine  my  feelings  to  my  own 
bosom.  How  often,  when  I  have  walked  out  into  tlie  countr3', 
have  I  looked  for  a  companion  to  whom  I  could  address  tlie  lan- 
guage of  praise  and  adoration  which  was  trembling  on  m3'  lips,  and 
which  the  surrounding  scenes  of  nature  had  excited !  But  in  vain. 
I  fear  that  they  read  the  volume  of  nature  without  once  Uiinking  of 
its  Author.  The  Bible  is  wholly  neglected.  That  treasure  of  wis- 
dom ami  comfort  is  trodden  under  foot  The  wonders  of  re<leeming 
love  excite  no  sentiments  of  gratitude.  The  glad  tidings  of  a  Sav- 
iour are  heard  without  Joy.  Infidclit}*  is  very  general  among  the 
higher  chisscs ;  and  they  who  do  not  reject  Christianity  can  hanlly 
be  said  to  Imlieve,  as  they  never  examine  the  foundations  on  which 
it  rests.  In  fine,  religion  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  Man3'  of  the 
I)Cople  have  wondered  how  I  could  embrace  such  an  unprofitabU 
profession  as  tlie  ministry.  Alasl  they  know  not  the  riches 
which  God  has  promised  to  those  who  servo  hitn.    You  may  fear, 
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my  unde>  lest  I  havo  fiillen  a  proy  to  tlie  contagion  of  oxamplo. 
Thanks  to  God  I  I  have  maintained  my  ground.  The  streams  of 
di8sl|)ation  have  flowed  by  me,  and  I  have  not  felt  a  wish  to  taste 
them. 

*^  I  will  go  fartlier,  Sir.  I  believe  Uiat  I  never  ex|)erienccd  Umt 
change  of  htari  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Cliristian  till 
within  a  few  months  post.  The  worldling  would  laugli  at  ine ;  he 
would  call  conversion  a  farce.  Hut  the  man  who  has  felt  tlie  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  op|)08e  fact  and  ex|)orienco  to 
empty  declaration  and  contemptuous  sncera.  You  remember  the 
language  of  Uie  blind  man  whom  Jesus  healed,  —  'This  I  know, 
tluit  wliercas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.*  Such  is  tlio  language  which 
tlie  real  Christian  may  truly  utter.  Once,  and  not  long  ago,  I  was 
blind,  blind  to  my  own  condition,  blind  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  blind  to  tlio  love  of  my  Ilodoemer.  Now  I  behold  witli  shame 
and  conAislon  the  depravit}'  and  rottenness  of  my  heart.  Now  I 
behold  witli  love  and  admiration  tlie  long-suflering  and  inflnite 
benevolence  of  Deity. 

'^  All  my  sentiments  and  affections  have  lately  changed.  I  once 
considered  mere  moral  attainments  as  tlio  onl}'  object  I  had  to 
pursue,  I  have  now  solemnly  given  nij'self  up  to  God.  I  con- 
sider supreme  love  to  him  as  tlie  flrat  of  all  duties,  and  morality 
seems  but  a  branch  fh>m  the  vigorous  root  of  ixsilgiou.  I  love 
mankind  because  tliey  are  the  children  of  God.  I  practise  tern- 
l)erance,  and  strive  for  purity  of  heart,  tliat  I  may  liecome  a  temple 
for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  dwell  in.  I  long,  most  earnestly  long,  to 
be  such  a  minister  as  F£nelon  descril)es.  Religion  is  the  only 
treasure  worth  pursuing.  I  consider  the  man  who  ixKsomniemls  it 
to  society  as  more  usef\il  than  tlie  greatest  statesman  and  patriot 
who  adorns  tlie  page  of  history.  What  libeiiy  so  valuable  as 
liberty  of  heart,  — freedom  fh>m  sin?  " 

In  this  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  Mr.  Clmnning  sa3's,  *^  I  have 
now  solemnly  given  myself  up  to  God  *' ;  and  among  his  pa|)ers 
is  found  his  act  of  self-consecration.  One  reads  tlie  time-stained 
writing  with  reverent  tenderness,  as  he  would  take  fVom  a  orypt 
a  sacred  rello ;  but  it  is  of  too  i>ersonal  a  cliamclcr  to  publish.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sincerity  witli  which  its  writer  Xnys 
bare  tlie  morbid  action  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  care  witli  which  he 
seeks  to  guard  against  renewed  failure  in  ever)'  |x>ssible  emergency, 
and  to  map  out  clearly  the  patii  of  duty  in  all  relations.  This 
paper  marks  the  transition-iK>int  in  Uie  development  of  his  character. 
Ilenceforth  there  will  be  less  imi)etuosity,  more  steadfastness,  less 
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bold  enthusiasm,  mora  forethought,  vigilance,  and  patient  ho|)e. 
An  on-looker  may  be  inclined  to  mourn  that  conscientiousness  so 
strictl}'  rules  an  originally  buoyant  genius;  but  he  will  see,  too, 
with  what  beautiftil  radiance,  love,  constantly  briglitening  Itlce  a 
central  sun,  throws  i)eace  and  joy  u|ion  balanced  iwwcrs,  moving 
in  even  orbits.  The  thought,  also,  will  present  itself,  had  this 
noble  heart  but  reached  maturity  in  an  age  when  a  faith  serene  as 
tiiat  of  his  later  life  was  filling  society  around  him  like  a  genial 
atmospiiere,  Uien  how  would  such  an  era  of  earnest  piety  have 
expanded  ever}'  faculty',  as  the  sunbeams  oiycn  flowers  I  But  these 
confessions,  shadowed  as  they  are  by  the  gloomy  Uieolog}*  which 
at  tliat  period  overspread  all  minds,  still  prove  how  sovereign  was 
rectitude  in  tliis  man's  moral  nature,  and  how  compixshensive  and 
minute  was  its  swaj',  Tliere  was  no  trait,  through  tlie  wliolo  of 
after  life,  so  characteristic  as  the  unsleeping  oversight  of  his 
conscience. 

Particular  phrases,  and  indeed  the  whole  tone  of  the  paixsrs 
which  thus  oi)en  to  us  the  secret  chambers  of  tlie  writer's  spirit, 
show  that  the  views  which  he  Uien  held  of  his  own  inward  con- 
dition, and  of  his  need  of  a  renewed  life,  were  sucli  as  are  com- 
monly called  ''serious."  It  will  be  seen  that  he  even  uses  the 
almost  technical  expressions,  *'  cliange  of  heart,"  and  '*  conver- 
sion." In  rcgartl  to  these  expressions,  however,  and  others  also 
in  the  preceding  letter,  it  is  but  right  to  add  that  he  frequentl}' 
asserted,  without  reser\'ation,  that  he  was  never  either  a  Trinitarian 
or  a  Calvintst ;  and  once,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  asked  by 
a  most  estimable  Orthodox  acquaintance,  **  whether  he  had  not 
at  some  time  experienced  conversion,"  he  answered,  *' I  should 
say  not,  unless  the  whole  of  my  life  may  be  called,  as  it  truly  has 
l>oen,  ti  process  of  conversion  " ;  to  whicli  this  quaint  rejoinder  was 
mode:  **Then,  fVlend  Ghanning,  you  wera  born  regenerate,  for 
you  certainly  are  now  a  child  of  God." 

Of  this  im|>ortant  era  in  his  life.  Dr.  Channing,  as  late  as  1842, 
tluis  wrote  to  a  (Viend :  *  — 

•*  Your  account  of  Richmond  was  very  interesting.  You  little 
sufl|HM:tcd  how  many  remembrances  j'our  letter  was  to  awaken  in 
me.  I  s|)cnt  a  year  and  a  half  tliere,  and  i)erhaps  the  most  event- 
f\il  of  my  life.  I  lived  alone,  too  iK>or  to  buy  books,  si^cnding  my 
doj's  and  nights  in  an  outbuilding,  with  no  one  1)eiicaih  my  roof 
except  during  Uio  hours  of  school-keeping.  There  I  toiled  as  I 
have  never  done  since,  for  gradually  my  constitution  sank  under 

1  Ilagucnott  in  America.    By  Mrs.  George  Lee.    Appendix,  p.  282. 
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the  anremitting  exertion.  With  not  a  human  being  to  whom  I 
could  communicate  my  deepest  UioughU  and  fcelingSt  and  slirinlc- 
ing  fh>m  common  society^  I  pasBcd  through  intellectual  and  moral 
couflictSi  Uirough  excitements  of  heart  and  mind,  so  absorbing 
as  often  to  banish  sleep,  and  to  destroy  almost  wholly  Uie  power 
of  digestion.  I  was  worn  well-nigh  to  a  skeleton.  Yet  I  look 
back  on  those  days  and  nights  of  loneliness  and  fhKjucnt  gloom 
with  tliankCUlness.  If  I  ever  struggled  with  my  whole  soul  for 
purity,  truth,  and  goodness,  it  was  there.  There,  amidst  sore 
trials,  tlie  great  question,  I  trust,  was  settled  witliin  me,  whcUier  I 
would  obey  Uie  higher  or  lower  principles  of  my  nature,  —  wlieUier 
I  would  )jo  the  victim  of  iMusiou,  tlie  world,  or  tiie  fVee  child  and 
servant  of  God.  It  is  an  interesting  recollection,  tliat  this  great 
conflict  was  going  on  witliin  me,  and  Uiat  my  mind  was  then  re- 
ceiving its  impulse  towaixls  tlie  |>erfect,  without  a  Uiouglit  or  sus- 
picion of  one  i)ei*son  aix>und  me  as  to  what  I  was  ex|K*riencing. 
And  is  not  Uils  tlie  case  continually?  The  greatest  work  on  earth 
is  going  on  near  us,  i)ciiuips  umler  our  roof,  and  we  know  it  not. 
In  a  licentious,  intemperate  city,  one  spirit,  at  least,  was  preparing, 
in  silenoe  and  loneliness,  to  toil,  not  wliolly  in  vain,  for  trutli  and 
holiness." 

lie  rctume<1  to  Newport  in  July  of  Uie  year  1800.  Tlie  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  a  sloop  engaged  In  ti*ansi)ortlng  coal.  It 
was  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  being  leaky  and  damp,  and 
worse  manned,  for  the  captain  and  craw  were  drankcn.  Tliey  ran 
upon  a  shoal,  and  lay  there  till  fortunately  lifted  off  by  the  next 
tide.  He  was  very  ill  and  much  exposed.  And  his  ftnends  were 
shocked,  on  his  arrival,  to  find  Uie  vigorous,  heaJUiy  young  man, 
who  had  left  them  eighteen  months  before,  changed  to  a  tliin  and 
pallid  invalid.  His  days  of  health  were  gone,  and  hcncefortli  he 
was  to  experience  in  tlie  constantly  depressed  tone  of  a  most  deli- 
cate organization  the  severest  tiial  of  his  life. 
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JRt.  20-2a    1800-1808. 

At  Newport,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,. Mr.  Channing  now  re- 
mained for  a  year  and  a  half,  devoted  to  tlie  pursuit  of  Ids  tlieo^ 
logical  studies,  and  having  under  his  charge  the  son  of  his  Virginia 
Aiend,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  his  own  youngest  brotlier,  whom  he  was 
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preparing  for  oollcgc.  It  was  as  deep  delight  to  him  to  be  at  homo, 
as  it  wofl  to  his  mother,  sisters,  and  broUiers  to  liave  liim  witit 
them.  Francis  had  been  compelled  to  retam  to  Cambridge,  wliero 
he  was  established  as  a  lawyer.  William  thus  became  the  head  of 
the  household ;  and  it  was  in  this  situation  that  his  lovel}'  domestic 
character  began  AiUj  to  display  itself.  The  mantle  of  his  fatlier*s 
sweetness  fell  upon  him.  When  troubles  and  anxieties  grew  too 
strong  for  his  moUicr  to  bear  witli  eqtwnimitj',  ho  would  pass  his 
ann  around  her,  saying,  "  It  will  all  be  well,  —  it  will  all  lie  well.** 
.  lie  licgan,  too,  family  devotions,  and  produccil  an  impression  of 
'holiness  and  gentle  dignity  ui)on  the  minds  of  tlie  younger  members 
of  the  home  circle,  which  can  never  be  effaced.  It  is  said  that  ho 
was  conscious,  however,  of  an  inherited  tendency  to  irritabilit}'  and 
sternness,  which  sometimes  displayed  itself  in  woixls  or  deeds; 
and  that,  sorrowing  over  such  frailty,  and  feeling  its  unworUiiness, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  never  become  a  minister  till  he  had 
gained  a  control  over  all  angry  dispositions.  Tlie  struggle  led  to  a 
beautifbl  triumph ;  and  no  one,  who  saw  the  unbroken  serenity  of 
his  mature  manhood,  could  easily  conceive  that  there  had  ever  been 
/an  original  excitabilit}^  to  overcome.  Ills  disinterestedness  and 
anxious  care  for  each  and  ever}*  one  around  him  were  unvarying, 
lie  undertook  the  superintendence  of  his  Uiree  sisters'  education, 
and  induced  one  of  them  to  give  herself  up  very  much  to  his  guid- 
ance. **  Tliis  year,*'  writes  tliis  sister,  **  is  impressed  on  my  mind 
by  his  kind  interest  in  me.  He  used  to  take  me  on  his  lap,  and 
hold  long  conversations,  which  I  sometimes  tlionght  too  serious, 
Uioiigh  ho  would  also  play  draughts  witli  me  for  my  amusement, 
lie  led  me  to  walk  witli  him,  also,  on  the  beach,  wlien  ho  would 
attract  my  attention  to  tlie  glories  of  nature,  and  of  its  Author." 
He  was  at  Uiis  time,  tliough  not  unsocial,  3'et  disinclined  to  large 
couiiMinies,  and  fond  of  rctirauicnt.  Such  a  course,  he  used  to 
say,  ^*  made  less  work  for  repentance.*'  His  whole  mode  of  life 
was  extremely  simple  and  abstemious,  partly  with  the  view  of  re- 
storing his  enfeebled  hcalUi,  but  still  more  because  he  felt  such 
habits  to  be  favorable  to  the  calmness  and  clearness  of  mind  and 
the  pure  spirituality  which  ho  aspii-cd  to  reach. 

Tiie  following  extracts  ftt>m  his  early  papers. will  best  show  the 
manner  in  which,  at  this  period,  he  was  endeavoring  to  discipline 
his  spirit. 

**  I  must  not  consider  doing  good  as  an  accidental  pleasure,  but 
make  it  tlio  business  of  life.  Let  me  seek,  not  wait,  for  op|)or- 
tunities.    Let  the  active  spirit  of  Christian  charity  be  ever  watdi- 
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All  in  dUooTcring  obJoctSf  and  persevering  in  devising  means  of 
usclblness.  Love  is  happiness ;  lie  wlio  grows  in  love  grows  in 
happiness.  God  is  Love ;  and  his  image  in  ns  is  love.  If  I  would 
resemble  him,  let  mo  strenglhen  love.  1  fuel  now  that  a  degrading 
selfishness  reigns  in  my  hcai*t.*' 

^^  In  doing  good,  let  me  aim  nt  simplleit}'  of  means.  Tiiere  is 
no  need  of  expressing  my  intention,  ol'  asking  an  idle  question,  of 
appearing  to  lalx>r.  Let  a  silent,  pcraevcring  course  of  action, 
lead  me  to  my  end.** 

><  Poverty  and  sickness  have  Uie  first  claims  for  relief.  Let  me, 
in  my  solitary  walks  by  night,  search  for  wretchedness,  and  for  mj* 
Lord*s  sake  communicate  the  last  of  m3'  store.  Let  me  remember 
with  Titos,  that  I  have  lost  that  day  in  whicli  I  have  done  no  good 
to  a  fellow-man.*' 

.  ^^But  there  are  higher  ways  of  doing  good.  I  should  show  tlie 
influence  of  religion  in  my  life  and  conversation.  Religion  is 
amiable,  gentle,  cheerAil,  serene ;  a  friend  to  the  social  aflections, 
the  source  of  disinterestedness.  Let  me  not  represent  it,  then,  as 
gloomy  or  hojieless.  Levity,  unmeaning  gayety,  however,  tln*ows 
the  mind  off  its  guanl,  and  opens  tiie  door  to  every  temptation. 
Strict  self-command  is  absolutely  necessary.  l*ho  Christian, 
tliough  cheerAil,  is  vigilant." 

*^  Let  cliaiity  embrace  in  her  bixmd  arms  all  sects.  Why  should 
I  brand  any  who  differ  A-om  me  with  opprobrious  epithets?  Ixst 
me  unite  witli  all  who  love  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  in  propagating 
his  religion." 

'*  It  will  sometimes  be  necessaiy  to  change  the  tone  of  approlm- 
tion  and  pity  to  that  of  denial.  Hut  let  mo  act  on  such  occasions 
deliberately,  not  Ax>m  whim  or  dislike;  and  having  formed  my 
resolution,  let  me  adhere  to  it  wiUi  firaniess.  •  Ixit  mo  ofler  my  trea- 
sons in  a  short,  i)erspicnous  manner,  or,  if  I  wish  to  conceal  them, 
give  one  positive  answer,  and  leave  tlie  subject,  undisUn-bed  by 
remonstrance,  ridicule,  or  repix>acli.  Mildness  is  not  inconsistent 
with  manly  firmness.  Benevolence  will  lose  all  Its  l)cauty,  and 
much  of  its  influence,  if  allowed  to  degenerate  into  indiscriuiinate, 
weak  indulgence.  A  world  would  be  too  small  a  i*ecom|)ense  for 
one  sacrifice  of  principle." 

**  When  I  feel  irritable,  let  me  be  silent,  let  roe  quit  society.  I 
wish  to  be  cool  and  collected  amidst  insult  and  provocation.  I  would 
avoid  the  difl\iseness  which  chamcterizes  anger,  and  vindicate  my 
character,  conduct,  or  opinions  in  as  few  and  tem|)ei*ate  woixls  as 
consists  with  tlie  regard  I  owe  to  truth.    All  impatience  to  stop 
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the  person  who  speaks  to  me  will  serve  but  to  irritate.  Let  me  be 
calm,  not  nsing  self-command  as  a  means  of  triumph,  but  of 
mutual  happiness.** 

Tlie  whole  energy  of  his  nature,  indeed,  was  tlien  devoted  to  a 
preparation  for  tlie  responsible  profession  that  he  had  chosen.  His 
daj's  were  passed  at  the  Redwood  Library,  where  was  ft-eel}'  ac- 
cessible to  his  use  a  collection  of  lx)oks,  extremely  rare  and  valu- 
able for  tlie  times ;  and  at  nigiit  the  light  in  the  little  ofllcc  near 
the  house,  which  he  used  for  a  study,  was  seen  burning  long  after 
darkness  had  settled  over  his  neighbors'  homes.  But  this  i)eriod 
of  his  life  has  been  most  happily  illustrated  by  himself. 

**  I  must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my  nativity ;  for,  as  my  mind 
unfolded,  I  became  more  and  more  alive  to  the  l)eautiAil  scenery 
which  now  attt*act8  strangers  to  our  island.  My  first  liberty  was 
used  in  roaming  over  tlic  neighboring  flelds  and  shores ;  and  amid 
this  glorious  nature  tliat  love  of  lil)ei*ty  sprang  up,  which  has 
gained  strength  within  me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  impres- 
sions of  the  great  and  the  beautlAil,  which  I  believe  have  had  no 
small  influence  in  determining  my  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of 
life.  In  tills  town  I  pursued  for  a  time  my  studios  of  tlicology. 
I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  me ;  but  I  had  two  noble 
phiccs  of  study.  One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,  now  so  fre- 
quented and  so  useful  as  a  public  librar}',  then  so  deserted  tiiat 
I  spent  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  week  after  week,  amidst  its 
dusty  volumes,  without  intemiption  fi-om  a  single  visitor.  The 
other  place  was  yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  whicli  has  so  often 
mingled  with  tlie  worship  of  tliis  place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me 
in  tlie  sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the  stoi-m.  Seldom  do  I 
visit  it  now  witliout  thinking  of  the  work  which  there,  in  tlie  sight 
of  that  beauty,  in  tlie  sound  of  those  waves,  was  can-led  on  In  my 
soul.  No  spot  on  earth  has  heli>ed  to  form  me  so  much  as  tliat 
beach.  Tlicre  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst  tlie  tempest. 
Tliere,  softened  by  beauty,  I  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  con- 
trite oonfessions.  There,  in  reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty 
liower  around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  |>ower  witliin.  There 
stniggUng  tlioughts  and  emotions  broke  forth,  as  if  moved  to 
utterance  by  nattu*e's  eloquence  of  the  wind  and  waves.  There 
began  a  happiness  surpassing  all  worldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of  for- 
tune,— the  happiness  of  communing  with  the  works  of  God.  I 
believe  tluit  tlie  worship,  of  which  I  have  this  day  s|X)kon,  was 
aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the  scenes  in  which  my  early  life  was 
IMissed.**^ 

1  Works,  Vol  IV.  p.  386.    One  Volume  Edition,  p.  421. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  also,  tbat  he  saw  much  of  Uie  Rev.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  and  received  deep  impressions  fh>m  the  influence  of  his 
character  and  doctrines.  The  foilowing  spirited  reminiscences, 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Parle  of  Andovcr,  present  a 
very  pleasing  sketcli  of  that  consistent  seeker  alter  trutli  and  lioli- 
ness,  wlio,  whatever  his  speculative  errors,  was  at  least  tlioroughly 
in  earnest. 

'^  It  was  not  until  I  had  left  college  tliat  I  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  a  short  intercourse  dis|)ellcd  all  Uie  fear  and  reserve 
which  my  eatiy  impressions  had  left  in  my  mind.  Ills  conversa- 
tion was  free,  ratlier  abrupt,  blunt,  and  often  facetious.  Wo  saw 
at  once  that  he  had  livecl  in  his  stud)*,  and  borrowed  very  little 
fh>m  the  manners  of  tlie  fashionable  world.  He  took  pleasure  in 
talking  with  mo  of  his  past  life,  his  controversies,  dec,  and  I  regret 
that  I  took  no  notes,  and  did  not,  by  questions,  acquaint  myself 
witii  the  progress  of  his  mind.    Ho  told  mo,  I  tiiink  more  Uian 

once,  of  his  first  intercourse  with ,  wlio  had  received  Calvinism 

in  its  old  forms.  -*-<•  resisted  his  doctrines  relating  to  the  disin- 
terested character  of  faith  and  religion  in  general.  At  Icngtii  his 
Objections  were  overcome,  and  one  da)-,  bursting  into  tears,  he  told 
Dr.  Hopkins  that  ho  was  conscious  Uuit  he  had  never  ex|)erienec<l 
true  religion.    Dr.  Hopkins  also  gave  me  some  pai*ticuiars  of  ills 

controversy  with  Dr. ,  in  which  it  was  plain  that  he  considered 

himself  as  tlio  undoubted  conqueror.  I  exceedingly'  regret  that  I 
did  not  learn  more  ftt>m  him  of  President  Edwaixls.  My  impi-es- 
sion  is,  that  President  Edwards  was  a  good  deal  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hopkins  for  his  later  views  of  religion,  especially  for  those  which 
we  find  in  his  essays  on  *  Virtue,'  and  on  ^  God's  End  in  Creation.' 
I  hope  you  will  point  out  clearly  the  relation  between  these  eminent 
men.  Dr.  Hopkins  had  not  the  profound  genius  of  Edwartls,  but 
was  he  not  a  man  of  a  iVeer  and  bolder  mind? 

*^  I  was  attached  to  Dr.  Hopkins  chiefly  by  his  theory  of  disin- 
terestedness. I  had  studied  witli  great  delight  during  m}'  college 
life  the  philosophy  of  Uutcheson,  and  the  stoical  morality,  and 
tliese  bad  prepared  me  for  tlie  noble,  self-sacrificing  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Hopkins.  I  have  forgotten  most  of  our  conversations  on  this 
subject  I  remember  his  once  telling  me  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  last  part  of  1  Cor.  xili.  as  referring  to  a  Aiture  life ;  and  I  tlilnk 
that  by  Uie  ^  i)erfect'  which  was  to  ^  come,'  he  understood  the  reve- 
lation of  disinterested  love  under  the  Gospel.  One  day,  a  ixilativo 
of  mine,  talking  with  him  about  the  text  Bom.  ix.  3  (^  I  could  wish 
mjmelf  accursed')  observed  that  the  passage  should  be  rendered, 
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>  I  did  wish/  Dr.  Hopkins  replied,  that  if  Paul  did  not  sa}*  what 
oar  version  ascribes  to  him,  he  aught  to  have  said  it  The  idea  of 
entire  self-surrender  to  the  general  good  was  the  strongest  in  his 
mind.  How  far  he  founded  his  moral  S3^stem  on  the  ^general 
good,*  may  bo  learned  best  fh>m  a  tract  he  left  on  the  subject, 
which  Mrs.  Hopkins  put  into  my  hands  after  liis  death. 

^'  He  was  very  true  to  his  doctrine  of  disinterestedness,  as  far  as 
money  was  concerned.  His  liberality  abounded  in  his  deep  pov- 
erty. One  day  my  cider  brother  visited  him  to  take  leave  of  him, 
on  going  to  establish  himself  in  another  town.  Dr.  Hopkins  said 
to  him :  *  I  suppose  yon  hope  to  get  money.  Very  well.  Get  it 
Jnstlj-,  and  spend  it  generously,  and  I  don't  care  how  much  you 
get'  Dr.  Fatten  told  me  that  once,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  the 
case  of  a  poor  widow  was  laid  before  them,  on  which  occasion  Dr. 
Hopkins  gave  all  he  had,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  after  that  time  he  never  knew  want,  and  was 
able  to  commit  himself  without  doubt  to  Providence.  It  was  m}* 
habit,  in  the  j-ears  1800  and  1801,  to  attend  a  montlily  meeting  of 
prayer  for  the  revival  and  spread  of  religion.  Our  number  some- 
times did  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty.  Still,  a  collection  was  taken 
for  missionary  puqxMes,  and,  as  most  of  us  were  very  poor,  our 
contributions  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  widow's  mite.  On  one  oc- 
casion, as  I  have  heard  firom  Dr.  Patten,  however,  a  hundred-dollar 
bill  appeared  in  the  box.  Dr.  Hopkins  had  received  the  same  for 
tlie  coi)yright  of  one  of  his  books ;  and  he  made  tliis  offering  at  a 
time  when  he  received  next  to  no  salary,  and  ofben,  as  I  under- 
stood, depended  for  his  dinner  on  the  lil)eralit3^  of  a  parishioner. 

**  His  views  of  the  Divine  agency  and  sovereignty  were  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  human  (yeedom.  He  one  day  said  to  me  Uiat 
he  did  not  see  how  a  man  could  be  more  oe/ttw,  or  (as  I  understood 
him)  more  a  fVeo  agent,  than  in  being  pleased  mth  a  thing ;  and  in 
the  last  sermon  I  heard  from  him,  he  insisted  that  nothing  was 
necessar}'  to  resiK>nsibility  but  tliat  a  man  should  do  as  he  pleased. 
The  origin  of  tlie  pleasure  or  volition  was  of  no  importance. 

*'  His  preaching  can  only  be  uhderstoo<1  by  one  who  had  heard 
him.  His  voice  was  most  untiniable.  Some  of  the  tones  a|> 
proaehc<l  tliose  of  a  cracked  Ix^ll  more  nearly  than  anything  to 
which  1  can  compare  it.  He  changed  from  a  low  to  a  high  key, 
and  the  reverse,  with  no  apparent  reason.  His  manner  was  with- 
out animation.  His  matter,  as  far  as  I  can  trust  my  memory,  was 
not  made  acceptable  by  any  adaptation  to  the  taste  of  the  hearer. 
He  had  exercised  the  severer  faculties  of  his  mind  too  much  to  give 
a  fair  chance  to  the  imagination.    He  had  no  relish  for  poetry,  and 
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Bpoke  of  himadf  as  finding  no  attraction  in  Milton  or  Sliakespeare. 
If  his  style  was  clear  and  strong,  he  owed  tiieso  qualities  to  his 
habits  of  thought,  and  not  to  any  study  of  tlie  best  writers.  We 
cannot  wonder  tlien  that  ho  was  a  very  uninteresting  preacher.  lie 
sometimes  ascribed  the  unAiiitAilness  of  his  ministry  to  other 
causes,  and  seemed  to  see  in  it  a  Judgment  on  himself.  But  a 
minister  who  lias  not  the  glfb  to  win  attention  should  see  no  mys- 
tery in  his  failing  to  do  good.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  student,  not  a 
preacher.  His  mind  was  habitually  employed  in  investigation,  and 
he  never  studied  the  art  of  communication.  With  an  unliarmonious 
voice,  with  no  graces  of  manner  or  style,  and  with  a  disiiosition  to 
bring  forward  abstract  and  unpalatable  notions,  is  it  wonderAil  that 
he  did  so  little  in  the  pulpit? 

**  His  preaching  had  much  naivMi  when  he  descended  IVom  his 
abstractions.  He  used  to  speak  without  circumlocution,  and  in  a 
plain,  conversational  way.  Once,  in  preaching  at  Dr.  Patten's,  he 
spoke  of  the  *  loaves  and  fishes '  as  wliat  men  were  still  nnming 
after ;  and  his  simple,  blunt  manner  pt*ovokc4i  a  smile  A*oui  some 
of  his  younger  hearers.  He  saw  it,  and  said,  '  You  may  smile,  but 
it  is  true.* 

'^  He  was  an  intense  student.  I  liave  learned  tliat  he  studied 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  He  told  me  that  once  he  allowed  himself 
only  four  hours'  sleep.  His  study  was  visible  ftx)m  my  father^s 
bouse,  and  I  recollect  that,  rising  vciy  early  one  winter  morning,  I 
saw  tlie  light  of  his  candle  streaming  through  the  window.  Ho 
took  little  exercise.  His  frame  was  very  strong,  or  he  must  have 
sunk  under  his  labors. 

**He  was  fiEU^etious  in  conversation.  I  preached  for  him  once; 
and  after  the  service  in  the  pulpit,  he  smiled  on  mo  and  said, 
*  The  hal  is  not  made  yet.'  On  my  asking  an  explanation,  he  told 
me  that  Dr.  Bellam}*  used  to  speak  of  Uieology  as  a  progressive 
science,  and  compare  tlie  diflbrcnt  stages  of  it  to  the  successive 
processes  of  making  a  hai.  The  beaver  was  to  he  born,  then  to  be 
killed,  and  then  tlie  felt  to  be  made,  dec.  Having  Uius  explained 
the  similitude,  he  added,  ^  The  hat  is  not  made,  and  I  hojie  you 
will  help  to  finish  it.' 

**  His  views  of  the  times  were  dark.  I  one  day  told  him  tliat  ho 
must  feel  encouitige<l  by  tlie  many  revivals  which  wcih)  taking  plaoe. 
He  replied,  that  tliese  would  only  oonttnue  tlie  existence  of  the 
churcli,  but  that  great  trials  were  to  be  expected  before  its  tri- 
umplis.  He  gave  a  gi'cat  deal  of  thought  to  prophecy,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  gift  for  its  interpretation ;  how  Justly  I 
cannot  say. 
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*<  Like  most  of  the  minUtcrs  of  the  time,  ho  was  a  strong  Feder> 
alist,  and  was  greatly  grieved  by  the  political  heresy  of  his  deacon, 
almost  his  onl}-  male  churdi-member,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  — 
spare,  tliough  in  losing  him  he  would  have  lost  the  only  officer  of 
the  church. 

**  lie  was  a  man  of  perfect  honesty,  and  he  loved  honesty  in 
others.  I  remember  his  giving  me  an  account  of  a  council,  at 
which  he  assisted,  for  ordination  of  a  candidate  who  had  received 
liberal  opinions  on  religion.  The  3'oung  man  made  no  secret  of  his 
views,  which  were  exceedingly  oflbnsive  to  several  of  the  council. 
He  answered  tiie  questions  which  wore  put  to  him  with  entire  fhuik- 
ness;  and  1  recollect  the  smile  of  complacency  with  which  Dr. 
Hopkins  RiK>ko  of  his  honesty,  while  dissenting  Ax)m  his  opinions. 

**  Dr.  Patten  told  me,  wliat  I  did  not  oliserve,  tiiat  he  attached 
more  and  more  ini|)ortanc(^  to  his  opinions  as  he  grew  old,  and  tiiat 
he  bore  opiiosition  less  patiently,  tliough  Dr.  Patten,  wlio  was  his 
disciple,  thougiit  him  not  at  all  excessive  in  this  particular.  I  re- 
member hearing  of  a  severe  rebuke  he  administered  to  a  Methodist 
minister  for  his  errors.  One  day.  Dr.  Hopkins  met  at  the  public 
librar}'  a  singular  man  named  Stuart,  or  Stewart,  sometimes  called 
*  the  walking  philosopher,'  in  consequence  of  his  Imving  travelled 
over  a  good  part  of  the  world  on  foot.  Stuart  was  a  man  of  much 
kindness,  too  kind  to  la}'  his  weight  on  a  horse,  or  to  eat  animal 
food,  or  even  to  kill  a  mosquito,  when  sucking  his  blood ;  but  he 
was  an  atheist,  and  let  drop  some  expression  of  his  opinions  before 
Dr.  Hopkins.  The  Doctor  was  moved  to  indignation,  and  cried 
out,  '  You  fool  1  were  it  not  for  God,  3'ou  could  not  move  a  step 
from  where  3'ou  stand.'  Stuart  replied  calmly  to  Dr.  Patten,  who 
was  present,  *  Tlie  old  gentieman  seems  disturbed.* 

"  Dr.  Patten  told  me  tiiat  Dr.  Hopkins  was  doubtftil  as  to  the 
reality  of  his  religion.  He  clung  to  the  decrees,  though,  for  aught 
ho  knew,  he  might  himself  be  decreed  to  endless  misery.  I  sus|)ect, 
however,  tiiat  his  doubt  was  like  that  which  men  feel  as  to  their 
living  Uirougli  tiie  day.  He  was  habitually  cheerful,  tliougli  I  once 
saw  him  in  what  seemed  to  me  deep  dejection.  I  was  with  him  the 
da}'  after  he  was  seized  with  his  last  sickness.  A  minister  present 
prayed  with  him,  and  for  the  continuance  of  his  life.  When  the 
prayer  was  finished.  Dr.  Hopkins  said  something  to  this  effect: 
'  Yon  should  not  have  asked  for  my  life.  I  can  do  nothing  more. 
It  is  time  for  me  to  go.*  He  could  not  at  that  moment  have  been 
distrcssecl  by  doubts.  Perhaps  these  were  the  last  words  I  heard 
from  him. 

^^  These  are  very  unimportant  reminisoonccs,  but  I  felt  bound  to 
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oontribute  what  I  oould  to  his  biography.  The  prominent  light  In 
wliich  Dr.  Hopkins  is  to  be  plaoed  is  that  of  a  student  seeldng  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  spread  of  tnie  religion,  by  |mriO'iiig  the  oom- 
mon  faitli  of  its  errors,  and  unfolding  the  Christian  sj'stoni  in  its 
harmony  and  true  proportions.  He  had  many  qualities  fitting  him 
for  a  reformer,  —  great  singleness  of  purpose,  invincible  paticnoo 
of  research,  sagacity  to  detect  and  courage  to  expose  errors,  a 
thirst  for  consistency  of  views,  and  rosolutiou  to  carry  out  his 
principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  I  consider  him  as 
haying  contributed  largely  to  the  more  rational  form  in  which  Cal- 
vinism is  held  among  us.  I  cannot  Judge  in  what  proportions  tliis 
credit  is  to  be  divided  between  him  and  President  Edwards,  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  be  enlightened  on  tiiis  point  in  your  biography. 
I  indeed  shrink  with  a  feeling  approaching  horror  from  some  of  his 
doctrines,  but  do  not  on  that  account  withhold  the  reverence  due 
to  his  character." 

The  generous  and  discriminating  notice  of  Dr.  Hopkins  given  by 
Dr.  Channing,  in  his  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  tlie  Unitarian 
Church  in  Newport,^  should  be  read  in  connection  with  tiicse  remi- 
niscences by  all  who  wouid  Ailly  understand  the  I'duiion  between 
this  venerable  man  and  his  young  A*iend.  lie  tliere  says:  '^I 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  tlie  deep  impression  which  his  sys- 
tem made  on  my  youUiftil  mind.  I  am  grateAil  to  this  stern  teacher 
for  turning  my  thoughts  and  heart  to  the  claims  and  majesty  of 
impartial,  universal  l)cnevolence.*' 

In  December,  1801,  Mr.  Clmnnlng  was  elected  to  the  ofllce  of 
Regent  In  Harvard  University,  —  a  situation  in  ever}'  way  most 
desirable,  as  it  gave  him  support  while  pursuing  his  studies,  exacted 
only  the  slight  dut}'  of  preserving  order  in  the  building  where  he 
resided  and  of  exercising  a  general  superintendence  over  the  young 
men,  brought  him  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  valua- 
ble library  of  the  college,  and,  though  separating  him  IVom  his 
family,  reunited  him  to  his  elder  brotlier.  He  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1802 ;  and  his  appearance, 
manner,  and  character  at  this  period  are  thus  described  by  his 
college  friend.  Judge  White :  — 

•  **  At  that  time,  I  remember,  my  impression  was,  that  a  greater 
change  had  passed  over  him  during  the  few  years  of  his  absence 
than  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  Instead  of  tlie  firm,  elastic  step 
and  animated  manner  which  used  to  distinguish  him,  he  appeared 
somewhat  debilitated  by  ill  healUi,  and  was  more  renmrkable  than 

1  Worki»  YoL  IV.  p.  M2.    One  Yolams  Ediaon,  p.  42S. 
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formerly  for  gentleness,  and  a  serious  air  and  tone  of  conversation.' 
I  liacl  tliouglit  of  liiin  as  i)ectiliarly  qtialillcci  for  eminence  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  was  struck  with  some  surprise  on  finding  that 
he  had  no  ambition  for  an}*  such  distinction.  But  I  soon  perceived 
how  much  more  elevated  was  his  ambition.  His  whole  soul  was 
engaged  in  tlie  sacred  studies  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself, 
and  he  at  once  showed  that  he  had  already  become  what  St.  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  l)e,  —  *  an  example  in  woixl,  in  conversation, 
in  charit}',  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.'  His  wisdom,  goodness,' 
and  sanctit3%  as  well  as  his  genius  and  intellectual  ix)wers,  were 
strongly  developed ;  and  I  began  to  feel  in  his  company,  what  only 
increased  \\{}on  me  afterwards,  a  mingled  affection  and  respect,' 
approaching  to  awe,  which  the  presence  of  no  other  man  ever  in- 
spired in  the  same  degree. 

"  In  tlie  spring  vacation  of  that  year,  being  m3'self  connected 
witli  tiie  University,  I  hod  tlie  measles  badly  at  my  room  in  college, 
and  I  have  alwaj's  remembered  him  as  a  comforting  angel  in  my 
forlorn  condition.  As  expressed  by  me  at  the  time,  *  I  suffered 
nothing  IVom  want  of  attention,  &o.  William  Clmnning  watched 
witli  me,  besides  bringing  me  nice  tilings  as  proofs  of  tlie  ladies' 
remembrance.  lie  has  himself  all  tlio  soilness  and  delicacy  of 
maiiiicr  in  attending  to  the  sick  which  would  become  a  woman.' 
This  but  feebly  re])resents  tlie  impression  which  his  tender  and 
assiduous  care  made  u|X>n  mo,  and  which  I  could  never  fot^t. 
A  China  cup,  in  which  he  brought  some  of  the  ^  nice  things,'  being 
left  at  my  room,  has  been  preserved  as  a  precious  memorial  of  his 
kindness,  and  is  still  among  the  first  objects  to  greet  my  eye  in 
Uie  moniing,  and  to  awaken  dclightrul  associations  connected  with 
him,  —  associations  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  salutary  infiu- 
ence  tlirough  the  day.  The  agreeable  and  generous  manner  in 
wbidi  all  his  favors  were  conferred  addeil  to  their  intrinsic  value 
a  diarm  whicli  mailc  tlie  remembrance  of  them  peculiarly  gratefhl. 
Such  instances  of  kindness,  however  common  they  may  have  been, 
arc  worUiy  of  notice,  as  illustrations  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
genuineness  and  extent  of  his  benevolence.  He  always  seemed 
actuated  b3'  the  same  sincere  and  elevated  Christian  love,  manifest- 
ing It  in  his  whole  manner,  and  in  all  his  social  intercourse,  ex- 
tending tlie  some  cordial  greeting  to  those  who  were  entitled  to 
it,  whether  he  met  tliem  in  solitude  or  in  society,  among  the  hum- 
ble, or  in  the  presence  of  high  dignitaries.  The  imt^osiug  presence 
of  official  greatness,  which  might  make  some  persons  forgetful  of 
humbler  friends,  never  appeared  to  influence  him  in  the  slightest 
degree.    His  own  great  mind  was  above  tlie  ordinary  effect  of  such 
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clrcnmstanoes,  and  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  bo  faitiiAil  to  his  convic- 
tions of  the  inherent  dignity  of  man's  nature,  and  to  carry  out  his 
principies  in  all  hb  conduct." 

In  relation  to  his  Uicological  studies,  and  the  op|X>rtimities  oflTered 
to  him  at  Harvard,  the  same  friend  gives  tlie  following  account :  — 

.  ^^When  he  was  pursuing  his  professional  studies  at  tlio  Uni- 
versity, we  must  romeml)cr  that  his  advantages  were  very  diflTercut 
fh>m  those  now  ei\|oyed  Uiere  by  tlie  students  in  divinity.  At 
that  time  the  means  of  theological  instruction  were  com|>aratively 
meagre ;  yet  they  were  doubtless  su|)erior  to  what  couUl  be  cx|)ected 
from  tlie  tuition  of  any  clci^yman  unconnected  with  tlie  Univcraity, 
and  greater  to  Mr.  Clianuiug  than  to  otlier  resident  gimluates  en- 
gaged in  tlie  like  studies.  President  Willard,  I  well  remember,  in 
speaking  of  tlie  Regent's  olflce,  told  me  tliat  one  of  his  views  in 
recommending  its  establishment  was  to  affonl  an  eligible  situation 
for  some  wortliy  student  in  divinity,  who  might  be  iiuluce<l  by  it  to 
IHirsue  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  I  huvo  no  doubt  Umt  Kfr.  (*lian- 
niiig  found  it  an  eligible  situation,  and  with  his  iMiouliar  qualiflcations 
for  self-direction,  and  his  8ttx)ng  tiini  of  mind  for  an  indeiM».ndent 
ooui'so  of  study  mid  inquiry,  that  ho  made  greater  iii-oficlcncy  than 
is  now  common,  oven  witli  distinguished  scliolars,  who  enjoy  Uie 
higher  privileges  affoixlcd  by  the  tlieologlcal  institution.  Presi- 
dent Willard  and  Professor  Tappan,  botli  of  tliem  able  and  learned 
divines,  were  constantly  accessible  for  advice  and  assistance,  in 
addition  to  the  interesting  public  lectures  of  tlie  latter,  who  was 
then  also  delivering  his  course  u|)on  tlie  Jewish  Antiquities." 

'   Of  Professor  Tappan,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce  writes  as  follows :  — 

*^  You  may  know  Mr.  Channing's  opinion  of  him  by  tlie  fact  that 
he  had  him  to  pi*each  his  onliiiation  sermon.  He  was  considered 
a  moderate  Calvinist,  which  the  Rev.  John  Dip|x»n  of  Taunton  used 
to  say  '  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.'  Dr.  Tappan  was  as  impartial 
a  divine  as  I  ever  knew,  extremely  cautious  not  to  proiXMsess  tlio 
minds  of  liis  pupils,  and  always  exhorting  tliein  to  jiiilgo'for  tliein- 
selves.  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  strong  mutual  attach- 
ment between  the  professor  and  his  distinguished  pupil.  Dr.  Tapimn 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  divines  wlio  cntci'oil  our  pul- 
pits, but  such  men  as  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ames,  Judge  Lowell,  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  Uio  day." 

A  friend,  who  was  much  with  Mr.  Channing  at  tlie  i)eriod  of  his 
life  which  we  are  now  considering,  has  tlie  impression  tliat  his  time 
was  more  occupied  in  writing  than  in  reading.    And  his  remaining 
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papers  give  every  reason  to  believe  that  lie  hod  alreodj*  formed 
his  peculbr  habit  of  following  out  a  train  of  thought  pen  in  hand. 
Writing  was  with  him,  as  he  often  said,  the  one  great  means  of 
making  clear  to  himself  his  own  thoughts.  New  suggestions  were 
noted ;  contradictory  views  placed  side  by  side ;  qualifications  and 
exceptions  oarcfiilly  stated  under  the  admitted  principles  to  which 
they  referred ;  brood,  general  views  given  of  whole  subjects ;  par- 
ticular conclusions  succinctly  recorded ;  and  ilius  gradually,  ftom  a 
main  root,  a  whole  series  of  truths  branched  out  and  divided  itself 
into  its  large  cloflsiflcMtlons  and  minuter  bearings.  lie  early 
acquired  tlieso  habits  of  methodical  thinking;  and  all  principles  and 
facts  grouped  themselves  into  an  order,  which  was  the  fartliest  pos- 
sible from  a  mere  mc(;lianical  arrangement,  and  which  was  ever 
unfolding  under  the  organizing  ix>wer  of  his  spirit.  This  exactness 
of  mind  should  be  coreAiUy  heeded  by  all  who  would  trace  aright 
Mr.  Channing's  after  progress  as  a  tlieologian  and  a  religious  and 
social  reformer.  For  what  might  often  have  seemed  to  those  little 
acquainted  with  tlie  laws  of  his  inward  nature  like  timidity  or  slow- 
ness was  actually  but  the  working  of  his  unappeasable  desire  to 
obtain  such  a  view  of  any  subject  as  should  have  coherent  whole- 
ness in  itself,  and  be  in  unity  witli  other  views  which  he  regarded 
as  established.  Already  he  was  thus  cautiously  and  patiently 
investigating  tlie  great  problems,  —  as  to  the  Divine  Being  and 
Character,  —  Human  Nature,  its  destiny  and  duties,  —  Christ  and 
Christianit}',  —  Society  and  its  various  relations,  —  to  the  solution 
of  which  his  after-life  was  consecrated. 

No  auUiors  probably  aided  him  much  in  this  travailing  to  give 
birth  to  great  tliouglits  conceived  by  the  spirit.  But  two  writers 
wero  so  often  and  so  gratefully  referred  to  by  him  —  besides 
llutclieson,  Ferguson,  and  Price,  whoso  influence  lias  already 
been  described  —  as  to  prove  that  tliey  did  something  to  de- 
termine at  this  period  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  The  first, 
and  by  far  the  most  useftil  to  him,  was  Butler,  whose  ^'Ser- 
mons on  Human  Nature'*  he  regarded  as  unsurpassed  in  English 
for  clear,  ftill,  condensed  thought,  and  to  which  may  be  traced, 
|)rrim|M,  the  gonns  of  some  of  liis  most  im|M>rtant  views.  And 
tlie  second  was  Law,  whose  mystic  piety  and  earnest  longing  for 
spiritual  perfection  touched  harmoniously  many  chords  of  his 
religious  sympathy,  olUiough  he  felt  that  his  temper  was  in 
otlicr  respects  gloomy  and  narrow.  He  spoke  with  much  regard, 
also,  of  Edwards,  whose  energy  of  intellect  he  greatly  admired, 
while  denying  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  of  necessity,  and 
utterly  rejecting  its  conclusions;    many  of  wliose  writings   he 
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I 
thought  suggestive  of  deeply  interesting  views  of  the  spiritual  rek- 
tions  between  the  Divine  Being  and  mani  while  lie  was  horroiv 
struck  at  the  theolog}'  of  otliora ;  and  whoso  sketch  of  his  conversion 
he  once  read  in  part  to  a  frieudf  witli  a  voice  trembling  in  its  ten- 
derness and  eyes  softened  with  emotion,  as  bciug  one  of  tlie  most 
pathetic  and  beautiAd  skctclics  ever  given  of  the  dce|}or  workings 
of  tlie  soul.^ 

His  habits  as  a  student  may  be  partially  illustrated  by  tlie  fol« 
lowing  extracts  ftom  his  private  manuscripts  of  tliat  ijcriod.  They 
show  the  earnestness  with  which  ho  was  seeking  to  control  his 
intellect  and  to  direct  it  to  the  highest  objects. 

*^  It  is  easy  to  read,  but  hard  to  think.  Witliout  tliinking,  we 
cannot  make  tlie  sentiments  of  others  our  own.  Thinking  alone 
adopts  them  into  our  family.  It  is  my  misfortune,  that  I  have  read 
much,  but  have  reflected  little.  Lot  me  revcrao  this  order.  I  prefer 
strength  of  impression  to  superficial  knowledge,  however  exten- 
sive." 

^^  We  are  ver}*  apt  to  tliink  we  have  ideas,  when  we  have  only 
words.  We  mistake  synonymes  for  dcflnitlons.  I  have  olleu 
found  rich  ideas  by  analyzing  words,  particularly  when  they  are 
metaphorical.  Words  should  never  be  used  in  a  k)ose  sense.  We 
are  apt  to  be  led  astray  b}'  im|xsrfeot  analogies,  imrticularly  in 
reasoning  on  tlie  nature  of  Deity.  It  has  been  well  observed,  tliat, 
when  beginning  a  subject,  we  should  consider  the  degree  of  evi- 
dence to  which  we  should  yield  our  assent." 

^^  In  pursuit  of  truth  I  should  |X>ssess  indefatigable  patience  and 
invincible  perseverance.  Have  I  not  embraced  errors  to  avoid  the 
toil  of  inquiry?  Let  me  read  no  enfeebling  productions,  but  such 
poetry  and  works  of  fancy  only  as  will  tend  to  strcngUicn  tlio  pur- 
poses and  elevate  the  feelings  of  my  soul.  I  wish  to  acquire  a 
calm  energy,  a  strong  principle  of  love  and  independence.  Let  me 
kindle  a  fire  in  my  heart  at  the  altars  of  religion,  benevolence,  and 
nature." 

*^  It  is  always  best  to  think  first  for  ourselves  on  any  subject, 
and  then  to  have  recourse  to  others  for  tlie  correction  or  improve- 
ment of  our  own  sentiments.  Thus  we  may  reach  truth,  which  we 
should  never  have  observed  had  we  caught  a  particular  mode  of 
thinking  ftom  any  author.  No  principles  should  be  received  iVom 
education  and  habit  merely.  Let  me  observe,  before  |xsnising  the 
opinions  of  observers.  We  check  original  thought  by  first  learning 
how  and  what  to  think  fVom  others.    The  strength  of  others  should 

1  Kdwardt't  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 
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be  called  in  only  to  assist  our  weakness,  not  to  prevent  the  exertion 
of  our  own  powers.  By  means  of  this  dependence  on  books,  error, 
as  well  as  tnith,  descends  in  hereditary  succession.  The  sources 
of  original  tliouglit  are  dried  np,  and  the  mind  is  overflowed  by 
foreign  streams  derived  tlirough  dianncls  whicli  other  men  have 
formed.  Self-dei)endence  in  science  is  the  road  to  useAii  truth. 
The  quantity  of  knowledge  tlius  gained  ma}'  be  less,  but  Uio  quality 
will  be  suixsrior.  Tnitli  i-cocived  on  authority,  or  acquired  without 
labor,  makes  but  a  feeble  impression.** 

*^  Whenever  h3*ix)the8e8  are  to  be  formed,  let  me  first  set  down 
the  facts  on  which  they  must  be  grounded,  and  weigh  them  care- 
fblly.  It  would  be  advisable  to  form  a  blank  book  merely  fbr  the 
hisertion  of  tliose  truths  to  which  I  assent ;  and  it  would  be  usefhl 
to  revise  whatever  I  have  hithciio  taken  for  gi*antcd,  and  Judge  it 
imparUally.  Let  me  beware  lest  a  love  of  originalit}'  lead  mo 
astray.  Ambition  is  as  fatal  as  prejudice.  Love  of  truth  is  the 
only  principle  which  should  influence  us ;  and  those  truths  which 
will  have  influence  on  life  are  alone  wortliy  of  present  attention.  I 
was  bom  for  action.  My  object  is  to  do  good  to  tlie  world  by  pro- 
moting  tlie  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  to  advance  myself  in 
religion.  A  life  of  constant  action  and  unwearied  exertion  excludes 
universal  knowledge.  The  improvement  of  tlie  heart  is  hifinitcly 
more  important  than  tiie  enlargement  of  the  understanding.  I 
ho|X)  for  immortality  in  heaven,  not  immortal  fame  on  eartli. 
I  therefore  wish  to  have  a  few  imix)rtant  truUis  impressed  deeply 
on  my  mind,  ratlier  than  to  be  lost  in  that  chaos  of  universal 
knowledge  which  has  hitherto  distracted  me.  Knowledge  is  only  a 
means.  Let  me  not  make  it  the  end.  Abstruse  speculations  on 
useless  subjects  will  but  waste  my  time." 

*'I  must  bo  veiy  carefhl,  lest,  when  my  heart  is  warmed,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  receive  without  examination  the  errors  of 
enthusiasm  for  Christian  truth.  I  fear  that  I  am  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  some  doctrines,  and  there  is  danger  of  my  bending  Scrip- 
ture to  my  preconceived  opinions.  Let  me  alwa3'8  pra}-  for  impar- 
tiality, and  strive  to  read  witliout  prejudice.  I  should  also  try  to 
acciuiro  a  spirit  of  moderation  from  the  Bible,  instead  of  tliat  nar- 
rowness of  sentiment  which  is  creeping  upon  me.  Let  me  studj* 
Scripture  witliout  any  ambitious  views  of  striking  out  a  new 
system,  or  of  shining  by  ingenuity.  Plain  truth  is  worth  far  more 
than  tlie  splendid  speculations  of  philosophical  divines." 

But  already  Mr.  Channing*fl  cni)rts  were  checked,  and  his  spirits 
damped,  by  tliat  state  of  half-health  which  did  so  much  during  the 
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whole  of  hifl  early  manhood  to  repress  his  native  ardor  and  prob« 
ably  to  overcast  ids  flrmament  of  Uiought,  tiiough  it  oould  never 
sabdue  his  elastic  will  and  truly  lieroic  conscience.  To  hb  grand- 
fiither  Eilcry  he  thus  describes  his  trials :  — 

**  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  you  tliat  I  have  not  written.  A 
kind  of  stupefaction,  of  mental  inactivity,  has  seized  on  me. 
"^  A  weight  of  dulness  iuis  oppressed  all  my  faculties.  My  under- 
standing and  imagiimtion  have  been  buried  under  a  cloud,  my  feel- 
ings deadened,  and  every  spring  of  action  rchixcd.  I  feel  but  little 
interest  in  anything,  and  yet  I  am  not  at  ease.  This  insensibility 
is  morbid,  the  effect  of  disease,  an  unnatural  state  of  tlie  mind,  a 
violence  on  its  powers  and  energies.  1  do  not  act  or  feel,  yet  my 
sluggishness  is  not  voluntary.  I  am  hemmed  hi, — I  am  fettered. 
Like  Euccladus,  I  groan  under  tlio  mountain.  I  lalior  to  remove 
it;  but  still,  still  it  weighs  on  my  breast,  and  seems  to  press 
heavier  alter  every  struggle.  In  fact,  my  late  comi>hilnt  has  had 
more  to  do  witli  tlie  mind  tluin  the  body,  or  rather  Uie  body  lias 
been  aflfectcd  in  such  a  manner  as  peculiarly  to  affect  the  mind." 

Amidst  this  bodily  and  mental  depression,  making  a  path  for 
himself  between  scepticism  on  the  one  side  and  a  gloomy  theology 
on  tlie  otlier,  slowly  winning  his  way  to  peace  and  light,  delicately 
conscientious,  eager  for  unobscurcd  views,  aspiring  with  the  intense 
enthusiasm  of  a  highly  ideal  tem|)eramcnt  after  perfect  good,  he 
found  tlie  rcA'cshment  he  so  much  needed  in  tlie  societ}'  of  his 
elder  brother,  whose  sweet,  tender,  glad,  and  poetic  spirit  formed 
with  his  a  beautifhl  accoi*d.  Their  leisure  hours  wcro  passed  to- 
getlier  in  most  unreserved  intimacy,  while  sometimes  they  followc<l 
tlie  paths  which  wound  through  tlie  then  unbroken  woods  of  Mount 
Auburn,  or  overlooked  tiie  wide  panorama  fVxiin  rro6|)cct  Hill,  and 
sometimes  wore  away  tlie  night  beside  tlie  embers  on  their  student's 
heartli.  Then,  and  ever  after,  they  stood  in  mutual  rvlntioiis  of 
transparent  confidence,  and  were  united  by  Umt  devoted  frieiiibliip 
which,  next  after  communion  with  tlie  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  love 
of  a  tine  marriage,  is  the  holiest  tie  in  lifb.  Francis  thus  writes : 
^^  A  word  of  our  dear  William.  You  know  not  how  happy  I  feel 
in  such  a  brotlier.  He  b  a  bright  light  in  tlie  world ;  he  illumines, 
he  animates,  he  \xnntB  the  way." 

Near  the  close  of  his  theological  studies,  Mr.  Channing  was  ad- 
mitted as  *'  a  member  in  fhll  communion  of  tlie  Firat  Church  of 
Christ  in  Cambridge,"  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  chai*ge 
of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  who,  in  tlieolog}',  was  a  *^  moderate 
Calvinist,"  and  as  a  man  was  highly  respected  for  unpretending 
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pie^'  and  uprightness.  The  doctrinal  opinions  which  he  at  this 
time  enterinined  are  embodied,  though  not  vei3'  distinctly,  in  some 
articles  of  fidth  which  he  appears  to  have  prepared  for  his  own  use. 
It  would  seem  tliat  his  views  were  such  as  would  tlicn  have  been 
called  Arian,  but  strongl}*  tinged  with  opinions  derived  from  Dr. 
Hopkins. 

At  this  time,  as  through  life,  Mr.  Channing  kept  aloof  fh>m  sec- 
tarian entanglements,  for  by  instinct  he  dreaded,  as  much  as  fix>m 
principle  he  disapproved,  all  fetters  upon  tree  thought.  But  it 
certainly  is  not  strange  timt  one,  hokViiig  such  ophiions  as  he  has 
recorded,  sliould  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  leaning  towards 
Ortliodoxy,  as  from  the  following  communication  it  appears  was 
the  case. 

**  Ho  received  tlie  usual  approbaUon  to  preach,  I  think,''  says 
Dr.  Fierce,  *^  from  the  Cambridge  Association.  As  there  was  then 
no  Divinity  School,  and  he  was  peculiarly  cautious  about  commit- 
ting himself  on  points  of  difference  among  Christians,  as  he  was 
also  supposed  to  be  in  familiar  correspondence  with  his  gitindfather 
EUery,  who  had  the  reputation  of  Ortliodoxy  of  tlie  Hopkins  stamp, 
suspicions  were  entertained  by  some  Uiat  he  hunself  would  enlist  on 
that  side.  So  thought  some  of  the  ministers  composing  the  Asso- 
ciation before  which  he  appeared  for  approbation.  For,  as  he  him* 
self  told  me,  the  only  question  proposed  to  him,  after  reading  his 
sermon,  was  by  Dr.  Steams  of  Lincoln,  —  ^  Whether  he  believed 
that  God  was  tlie  author  of  sin  ? ' " 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  actual  state  of  his  opinions,  however,  are 
put  at  rest  by  his  own  tcstiinoiiy,  as  given  in  later  years.  ^'  Tliere 
was  a  time,"  said  he,  ^*  when  I  verged  towards  Calvinism,  for  ill 
hcalUi  and  depression  gave  me  a  dark  view  of  tilings.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  held  me  back.  When  I  was  studying  my  pro- 
fession, and  religion  was  the  subject  of  deepest  personal  concern 
with  me,  I  followed  Doddridge  tlirough  his  ^  Rise  and  Progress' 
till  he  brouglit  me  to  a  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ.  Tliere  I  stopped, 
and  wrote  to  a  friend  that  my  spiritual  guide  was  gone  where  I 
could  not  follow  him.     I  was  never  in  any  sense  a  Trinitarian." 

Judge  White  thus  confirms  this  statement :  — 

**  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him,  on  our  way  to  visit 
Dr.  Osgood,  of  Medford,  about  the  time  he  commenced  preacliing, 
he  spoke  of  Dr.  Hopkins  with  warm  esteem,  both  as  a  fViend  and  a 
theologian,  dwelling  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  strong  feature 
of  benevolence  which  marked  both  his  character  and  his  diviuityt 
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and  obMrving  yeiy  pointedly,  that^  those  who  were  called  Hopkin- 
Biantf  and  considered  his  foUowera,  appeared  to  know  little  of  him 
or  of  his  true  theological  views.'  WiUi  all  hb  esteem  for  his  Mend 
Dr.  Hopkins,  he  had  no  symiMttiiy  with  these  supposed  followers, 
or  with  their  leading  opinions.  Ilis  not  manifesting  an  open  and 
zealous  concurrence  wiUi  anj*  particular  sect  or  denomination,  to- 
getiier  with  the  deep  seriousness  of  his  religious  impressions,  might 
have  given  him  something  of  an  Ortliodox  reputation ;  but  I  am 
I)erBuaded  that  he  was  ncitlier  more  nor  less  entitled  to  it  at  tliat 
time  than  at  any  subsequent  peiiod  of  his  life ;  for  he  was  distin* 
guished  then,  as  ever  afterwards,  for  his  devotion  to  trutli  and  for 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiiy." 

» 

Mr.  Channing  began  to  preadi  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  being  then 
in  his  twenty*third  year. 

«'  I  find  in  my  register  for  1802,"  writes  Judge  White, «'  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  against  October  24 :  *  Medford.  Sjient  the 
Sunday  and  heard  Brotlier  Clianning  for  Uio  first  time  preach ' ;  — 
and  I  have  even  now  a  distinct  recollection  of  our  interview  with 
Dr.  Osgood,  at  his  house,  where  we  dined,  and  of  the  gratiflcation 
I  experienced  at  hearing  him  express  the  most  decided  approbation 
of  the  discourse,  and  speak  of  tlie  young  praadior's  whole  services 
and  manner  in  tlie  kindest  terms  of  sym|)atliy  and  commendation. 
Having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr*  Osgood,  and  knowing 
how  Arankly  he  expressed  his  real  opinion,  1  felt  some  solicitude  till 
he  had  spoken,  and  was  the  more  gratified  by  what  he  said.  Yet 
he  did  not  express  himself  so  strongly  as  he  did  afterwards,  in  tlie 
absence  of  Mr.  Channing.  I  know  tliat  ho  rcgaixled  him  as  a  young 
preacher  of  extraordinary  gifts,  and  of  the  liighest  promise  in  his 
profession.  I  mention  this  more  particularly,  having  seen  it  erro- 
neously stated  in  the  ^  Christian  Register,'  I  think  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  that  his  early  performance  was  not  thus  promising. 
My  expectations,  which  had  been  high,  were  Ailly  realized  when  I 
first  heard  him.  There  was  the  same  charm  in  his  sentiments  and 
tones  of  voice  which  I  ever  after  experienced  f\x)m  his  preaching. 
Indeed,  to  me  he  always  appeared  csscntiall}*  tlie  same,  though 
BlwayB  advancing ;  and  the  chief  dilTerence  between  his  early  and 
later  preaching  seemed  to  arise  fVom  hb  greater  f^^cdom,  energy, 
and  earnestness,  both  of  spirit  and  manner,  as  he  advanced  in  his 
profound  views  of  religion  and  humanity." 

His  preaching  at  once  attracted  attention  for  its  fervor,  solemnity, 
and  beauty.  Tlie  power  of  his  look  and  tone,  so  expressive  of  a 
soul  .that  overflowed  with  spiritual  life,  won  the  hearts  of  his  hear- 
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erSf  and  was  foil  as  ovidcnoe  that  he  spoko  with  the  aiithority  of 
expcrionco.  A  penon  who  heard  his  first  sermon,  on  tho  text, 
**  Silyer  and  gold  have  I  none,  hut  sueh  as  I  have  give  I  theey"  in 
which  he  descrilMsd  the  largo  range  of  beneyolcnt  action  open  to 
every  hnman  l)cing,  liowever  situated,  descriljcs  his  manner  as  sin- 
guiarl}'  *'  radiant  and  ftill  of  heaveni}'  Joy."  The  general  admira^ 
tion  felt  for  his  spirit  and  genias  is  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  he  was 
Immediately  asked  to  preach  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  a  candi- 
date for  settlement,  by  the  societ}-  in  Brattle  Street  and  by  the 
society  in  Federal  Street.  Tlic  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher,  pastor  of  the 
Brattle  Street  congregation,  being  quite  infirm,  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  colleague ;  and  the  leading  men  among  his  people 
were  exceedingly  desirous  that  Mr.  Channing  should  be  elected  to 
fill  tliis  office.  They  consulted  with  him  freely  in  relation  to  the 
proiXMod  arrangement,  and  gave  him  tlieir  assurance  Uiat  he  would 
receive  the  Invitation  of  the  society  to  become  their  associate 
pastor  if  he  would  once  more  preach  before  them.  He  returned  to 
Newix>rt  to  rest  and  recruit,  however,  witliout  giving  them  a  defi- 
nite answer. 

Meanwhile  the  society  in  Federal  Street  had  been  so  strongly 
attracted  towards  Mr.  Channing  that  tliey  hastened  at  once  to  re* 
quest  him  to  settle  wiUi  them,  and  deputed  Deacon  Francis  Wright 
to  wait  upon  him  with  the  following  *^  call*' :  — 

**  Boston,  December  20,  1808. 

**  Dear  Sir, — When  a  committee  of  the  religions  society  in  Fed- 
eral Street  lately  made  application  to  you  to  preach  on  probation, 
they  were  infiuenced  not  merely  by  their  own  united  opinions,  but 
by  their  persuasion  of  the  dispositions  and  wishes  of  the  society 
which  Uiey  represented. 

**  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  this  i)ersuasion  they  were  not 
mistaken,  but  tliat  the  societ}*  have  received  such  satisfaction  IVom 
your  ministration  among  them,  and  have  such  a  conviction  of  3*our 
character  and  accomplishments,  that  they  were  prepared  for  a  more 
decisive  expression  of  their  approbation.  At  a  fhll  meeting  of  the 
socict)*,  holdcn  on  Uie  28th  instant,  they  voted  to  invite  3*ou  to  be- 
come their  pastor,  and  have  assigned  to  us  the  gratefhl  ofilce  of 
presenting  to  you  their  invitation 

*^We  have  tluis  tlio  satisfaction  to  oflbr  j'ou  tlie  desires  of  a 
united  people,  and  cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  this  invitation 
and  the  proposals  accompanying  it  will  be  acceptable  to  you.  Such 
a  result  we  shall  consider  as  a  blessing  of  Heaven  on  tho  society 
and  its  members,  and  all  with  whom  they  are  tenderlj'  connected. 
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^*Any  explanations  or  ftirther  coxnmunlcationB  (W>m  U8,  which 
may  bo  consklcrccl  necessary,  wo  shall  chcerfiilly  ofTcr  on  request ; 
for  Uiis  purpose  a  personal  interview  would  be  agreeable  to  us,  but 
the  distance  and  the  season  of  tlie  year  would  render  it  inconven- 
ient for  the  committee  to  repair  to  Newport.  If  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  you,  before  3*our  proposed  return  to  tliis  vicinity,  to  be 
at  Providence  or  Bristol,  some  of  the  commitice  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  either  of  those  pkccs,  at  such  time  as 
you  shall  specify. 

**  In  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  society,  we  remain, 

**  Respectlhlly,  with  great  regard, 

^*  Your  ftiends  and  obedient  servants, 
^^  Francis  Wuigiit, 

IIeNRT  IIUlfTER, 

Thomas  Davis, 
John  Davis, 
81MON  Elliot, 
Russell  Sturgis, 
Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr., 

OommiUH, 
**Mr.  William  E.  Channino.^ 

Together  with  this  call,  Mr.  Channing  received  persuasive  ap- 
peals fix>m  many  Mends,  advising  him  to  preach  again,  as  requested, 
at  Brattle  Street.  But  Dr.  Thscher  was  now  dead ;  and  feeling 
that  he  was  at  once  too  ill  and  too  inexperienced  to  discharge  alone 
the  duties  in  so  large  a  congregation,  and  that  the  difnculties  inci- 
dent to  the  settlement  of  a  colleague  with  him  were  grcat,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  otfer  himself  to  that  society  as  a  candidate.  In  his 
letter  he  says :  — 

*^  I  hope  that  I  have  not  subjected  your  society  to  inconvenience 
by  delaying  to  this  period  my  answer  to  Uieir  aiiplication.  A  re- 
quest of  such  importance  required  long  deliberation.  I  have  con- 
sidered my  decision  as  one  which  must  seriously  affect  my  whole 
ftiture  life.  1  have  been  unwilling,  too,  to  determine  without  the 
counsel  of  my  Mends ;  and  fVom  a  concurrence  of  opinion,  I  am 
constrained  to  decline  Uie  invitetion  of  the  church  and  congregation 
in  Brattle  Street  to  preach  before  them  witli  a  view  to  settlement. 

^^  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  and  the 
labor  of  speaking  in  your  house  is  so  great  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  fatal  injury.  In  so  numerous  a  society,  also, .  profes- 
sional engagemento  would  require  great  exertions,  the  fatigues  of 
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which  might  nnfit  mo  for  that  attention  to  study  on  which  my  use- 
flilncss  must  very  much  depend.  It  is  principally  by  impressing 
religious  truth  that  a  minister  is  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  liis  people;  and  his  own  personal  discipline  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  a  faithAil  and  effectual  ministration  of  the 
word  of  God.  Ilcnco  the  importance,  not  only  of  health,  but  of 
much  leisure,  especially  to  one  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  my- 
self. Could  I,  tlicn,  consistently  with  a  regard  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  church,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  my  hearers,  desire  a  situ- 
ation which  would  require  cfTorta  disproportionod  to  my  strength, 
and  where  the  multiplicity  of  duties  would  allow  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement? 

*^  Your  society.  Sir,  has  much  indeed  to  recommend  it.  But  do 
not  the  very  circumstances  of  your  influence  and  numbers  attach 
high  responsibility  to  the  office  of  your  minister,  and  render  experi- 
ence, improved  Utlents,  and  insight  of  character  peculiarly  neces- 
sary? A  man  of  principle  should  first  of  all  inquire  whether  he  is 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  he  is  called  to  undertake ;  and  in 
calculating  his  powers  he  ought  to  guard  against  too  high  an  esti- 
mation of  them,  lest  he  be  led  to  engage  in  a  sphere  to  which  he  is 
inadequate.  My  feelings,  as  well  as  my  reason,  recommend  for  me 
a  more  humble  sphere ;  and  I  have  a  confidence  that  you  will  be  no 
suflbrers  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  which  I  have  adopted. 

^*  In  thus  declining  the  invitation  of  the  church  and  congregation 
in  Brattle  Street,  I  am  infincnccd  by  the  highest  respect  for  their 
character,  and  a  sincere  regard  for  their  most  important  interests. 
And  may  God  support  and  guide  them  by  his  grace  and  power  I 

*^  Under  a  gratcAil  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  the 
society  which  3*00  represent,  I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"W,   E.   ClIANNINO." 

This  letter,  otherwise  unimportant,  is  Inserted  qb  illustrative  of 
the  caution  with  which  its  writer  made  up  his  Judgment  as  to  any 
course  of  conduct,  though  he  was  prompt  and  resolute  in  executing 
his  purposes  when  formed.  It  shows,  too,  ver}'  clearly  his  humble 
estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  and  his  conscientious  dcsii*c  to  fit  him- 
self for  efliicient  service  in  his  vocation.  Wisdom  and  moderation 
had  already  become  his  law. 

Mr.  Channing  was  the  more  inclined  to  settle  at  Federal  Street, 
because,  while  the  weakness  of  tliat  society  called  out  his  sympa- 
thies, he  was  hopefbl  that  his  healtli  would  permit  him  to  meet  with 
fldclity  the  limited  demand  which  would  thei*e  be  made  upon  him. 
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So,  returning  to  Boston,  he  oonferred  with  the  committee  of  the 
society,  and  accepted  their  call  in  the  following  letter :  — 

"  To  tk$  CmmittM  ^  thM  Migiom  Society  in  Federal  Sirtd. 

**•  Gbmtlbmen,  —  I  now  address  yon  to  communicate  my  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  of  the  society  in  Federal  Street  to  settle  with 
them  as  tlieir  minister.  The  diaracter  or  the  society,  the  favorable 
disposition  tliey  have  expressed  towards  me,  and  the  prospect  of 
usoftdness  in  a  situation  so  well  aflnptcd  to  my  present  state  of 
healUi,  render  this  call  pecidiarly  agreeable. 

**  The  proposals  you  have  communicated  are  entirely  satisfactor}' ; 
and  when  I  consider  them  as  expressive  of  reganl  to  religion,  and 
originating  in  a  desire  to  relieve  your  minister  from  solicitudes  and 
embarrassments,  I  accede  to  them  with  pleasure 

^'  In  settling  among  you,  I  shall  consider  the  prospcrit}'  of  the 
society  as  my  end  and  happiness.  As  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  I 
shall  endeavor  faithftilly  to  declare  those  truths  which  ho  has  re- 
vealed in  his  Word,  and  on  which  the  purity  of  tlic  church  and  the 
eternal  interests  of  mankind  depend. 

^^  Though  young  and  feeble,  I  am  encouraged  to  form  this  solemn 

connection  iVx>m  a  confldcnce  in  that  candor  and  affection  I  have 

already  experienced.    I  desire  j'our  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  that 

he  would  enable  me  to  perform  tlie  impoilant  duties  of  my  calling, 

and  that  my  labors  may  not  be  in  vain  in  tlie  Lord. 

^*  With  great  respect,  I  remain, 

«« Your  sincere  iHend  and  obedient  servant, 

^^  William  E.  Ciiamnimo. 
*'BotT<m,  Febnurj  12, 1808." 

On  Wednesday,  June  1, 1803,  Mr.  Channlng  was  ordained.  The 
order  of  services  was  as  follows:  Introductory  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Cambridge ;  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan, 
Professor  at  Harvard  University ;  prayer  of  consecration  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Medford ;  charge  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Channing,  of  New  London,  who  had  declined  preaching  the 
sermon ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  his  classmate  and  fHoud,  tlie 
Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  of  Chelsea. 

One  who  was  a  devoted  parishioner  and  a  warm  personal  (Viend 
in  after  years,  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  has  communicated  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  this  occasion :  — 

**  My  first  recollection  of  Dr.  Channlng  is  on  the  day  of  his  ordi- 
nation. My  father,  who  was  one  of  the  council,  led  me  by  the  hand, 
as  a  small  boy;  and  I  went  with  him  in  the  procession,  and  sat 
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with  him.  So  far  as  I  now  remember,  I  had  never  heard  of  tlie 
person  to  he  ordained ;  and  I  have  still  no  recollection  of  anj'thing 
in  the  services  of  the  day,  till  they  were  about  to  bo  concluded. 
Then  tlie  pale,  spiritual-looking  young  man,  whose  consecration  I 
luul  witnesscfl  witliout  really  understanding  its  purport,  rose  and 
announced  the  closing  hymn.  My  attention  was  immediately  fas- 
tened on  him,  and  particularly  on  liis  visible  emotion,  wlicn  he  came 
to  the  last  stanza :  — 

'  M7  tongue  repeata  her  rowt, 

Peace  to  this  sacred  hoaae ! 
For  here  my  friends  and  brethren  dwell; 

And  since  mj  glorious  Qod 

Makes  thee  Ills  blest  abode. 
My  soul  shall  ever  Ioto  thee  well/ 

His  looks,  the  tones  of  his  trembling  voice,  and  the  devout  air  with 
which  he  reiieated  rather  than  read  these  lines,  are  still  present  to 
me  whenever  the  scene  comes  up  in  my  thoughts ;  and,  in  fact,  at 
the  time  they  so  impressed  tlie  words  themselves  on  my  mind,  that 
I  have  never  forgotten  them  since.  After  the  hymn  had  been  sung, 
he  rose  once  more,  and  in  the  same  tender  and  devout  manner  pro- 
nounced a  very  simple  benediction.  In  this,  too,  I  see  him  still 
freshly  before  me,  with  his  upcast  eyes,  and  remember  thinking 
how  spiritual  he  was,  and  being  sad  that  from  his  feeble  ap|)ear- 
anco  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  would  live  long.'' 

During  tlic  spring  and  summer,  before  and  after  his  onlination, 
Mr.  Channing  resided  at  Brookline,  in  the  family  of  Stephen  llig- 
glnson,  Jr.,  whose  heart,  overflowing  with  benevolence  and  hos- 
pitality, had  taken  the  interests  of  the  young  minister  under  his 
paternal  care,  and  who,  together  with  his  devout  and  excellent  wife, 
—  who,  though  orthodox  in  views,  was  liberal  in  spirit,  —  rejoiced 
in  tlio  sainUy  purity  and  rich  intelligence  of  their  fticnd.  Hero 
a  large  librar}'  and  every  convenience  for  study  or  rehixation  were 
open  to  his  use ;  his  bodily  health  was  bcnefltcd  by  country  air  and 
free  exercise  amidst  the  picturesque  landscapes  of  that  most  beau* 
tifhl  neighborhood ;  and  Us  affections  found  a  home. 
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rWM  in  his  twcnty-fourUi  3'oar  tlmt  Mr.  Clianning  entered  upon 
his  ministerial  course  in  Boston,  already  fitted  by  tlie  dis- 
cipline or  life  and  inward  exixsricnce  to  syinpatliize  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  time  and  place  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  destined 
to  lend  them  eflUcient  aid.  But  before  tracing  his  raiations  te  tliat 
development  of  spirituality,  lil)erty,  love,  wliieli  it  was  Uie  mission 
of  his  age  to  promote,  let  us  first  observe  lils  growth  toward  the 
stetoro  of  a  perfect  man  in  his  closet  and  home  cii'cle,  in  liis  par- 
ish and  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus  shall  we  follow  down  the 
stream  ftx>m  ite  mountein  springs,  which  wore  fed  by  tlie  rains  of 
heaven. 

The  family  of  an  estimable  parishioner,  with  whom  Mr.  Cluin- 
ning  at  first  resided,  remember  him  at  tliat  period  as  serious  in 
deportment  to  a  degree  tliat  was  even  oppressive.  He  had  the  air 
of  one  absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations,  and  looked  careworn, 
weary,  and  anxious.  Society  seemed  distesteAil;  he  Joined  but 
little  in  conversation ;  took  his  meals  in  haste ;  was  retireil  in  his 
ways;  lived  mostly  in  his  study;  appeared  ratlier  annoyed  than 
pleased  with  visitors ;  seldom  went  abroad,  —  declining,  when  pos- 
sible, ail  invitetions ;  and,  in  a  word,  was  most  content  when  left 
uninterraptediy  to  himself.  There  was  sweetness  in  his  looks  and 
words,  however ;  solemn  counsels  were  gently  given,  and  an  atoios- 
pliere  of  holiness  threw  a  winning  charm  over  his  conversation 
and  conduct.  Undoubtedly,  this  reserve,  the  shade  of  which  was 
deepest  in  his  fljrst  entrance  upon  his  duties,  and  which  cleared  away 
as  he  became  more  confirmed  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  was  partly 
owing  to  his  habit  of  fastening  attention  ujx^n  any  subject  that  in- 
terested him,  and  of  brooding  over  it  even  while  in  society  and  in 
action,  —  a  fault  in  his  regard,  of  which  he  early  became  aware,  and 
which  he  endeavored  thi'ough  his  later  life  to  check.  In  his  Jour- 
nals he  firequently  thus  refers  to  it :  — 
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**  A  subjcci  has  been  very  injurious  to  mo.  It  has  shut  me  up 
in  my  room  UH  ro}*  iKxIy  has  Ixscn  exhausted,  and  has  led  to  neglect 
of  my  people  and  family.    I  must  be  moderate  in  everything.*' 

**  It  will  often  be  useftil  to  fix  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
I  will  attend  to  a  subject,  and  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  determina- 
tion.'* 

**  M}'  mode  of  study  destroys  fne,  my  health,  my  piety,  my  socfad 
feelings ;  and  is  therefore  sinlbl." 

*'  My  long  absori>tion  in  a  subject  enfeebles  my  mind,  prevents 
ito  (Vco  action,  casts  a  cloud  over  my  tlioughts,  produces  a  painAil 
anxiety.*' 

*'  M}'  speculations  about  the  origin  of  moral  feelings,  dso*,  can- 
not Justify  a  practical  neglect  of  tliem." 

^'  No  subject  can  be  usefully  continued  beyond  a  certain  time. 
Tlie  mind  needs  to  be  recruited.  All  the  motives  which  impel 
me  to  pursue  the  subject  require  me  to  disengage  mj*  mind  for  a 
season." 

**  The  attainment  of  truth  requires  me  to  be  able  to  continue  in 
a  state  of  doubt  until  I  have  had  time  to  examine  all  the  aigumcnts 
which  relate  to  a  point ;  and  this  examination,  however  protracted, 
if  conducted  by  a  love  of  trutli,  is  virtuous,  —  approved  by  con- 
science and  God,  —  the  improvement  of  my  best  powera,  —  an 
approximation  towards  God." 

^^  The  wretchedness  I  liave  suffered  on  so  many  topics  shows  the 
importance  of  limiting  the  period  of  attention." 

'*  Because  doubt  spreads  itself  over  one  subject  I  ought  not  to 
doubt  of  all.  This  will  lead  to  misery.  A  narrow  mind  cannot 
see  the  connections  l>etwccn  many  proi>ositions  whidi  are  yet  sup- 
ported b}'  suflicient  proofs." 

**  My  sleep  has  been  broken  by  anxiety  at  not  discovering  truUi." 

*'  Let  it  bo  my  rule  never  to  carry  a  subject  with  me  into  society. 
My  social  duties  are  in  this  way  neglected." 

But  his  serious  manner  was  chiefl}'  to  be  traced  to  profound 
conscientiousness.  Without  the  elastic  spirits  which  a  vigorous 
tone  of  Ixxly  gives,  as  a  power  of  reaction  for  the  spirit,  he  bent 
beneatli  a  feeling  of  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  his  vocation.  To  a 
young  friend  who  was  Just  entering  upon  the  ministry,  and  who 
was  oppressed  by  a  like  sense  of  responsibility,  he  once  said: 
**  Take  courage.  I  suffered  as  j'ou  now  do.  In  the  early  years  of 
my  ministry,  ill  health  and  a  deep  consciousness  of  unworUiiness 
took  away  my  energy  and  hoi)c,  and  I  hod  almost  resolved  to  quit 
my  profession.    My  brother  Francis  begged  me  to  persevere,;  to 
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make  a  fairer  trial ;  and  to  liis  influence  I  owe  very  mnoh  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  labors  wbiclii  I  liope,  liave  not  been  uaeleas  to  myself 
or  to  otbcn." 

A  letter  written  at  tbia  time  to  bia  uncle  Henry  well  sbows  bow 
deep  bb  depreaeion  was  :— 

^^  I  bave  no  riglit  to  complain  of  the  trials  of  my  ministry. 
Tbey  are  small,  compared  with  what  tbousands  of  my  brotbrcn 
are  called  to  endure.  I  can  compUin  of  notbing  but  myself. 
Every  day  teaches  me  more  of  my  wealcness  and  corruption,  and 
yet  I  seem  to  grow  no  better.  I  hope  my  hearers  are  more  profited 
^by  my  discoui*ses  Uian  I  am,  or  1  sbail  do  littie  good.  I  can  only 
hope  that  God  designs  to  bumble  mc,  to  make  mo  feel  my  insufll- 
ciency,  that  be  may  lead  me  to  ascribe  tbe  success  of  my  labors 
to  bis  blessing,  whenever  be  may  please  to  make  them  ix>wcrfbl  to 
tbe  salvation  of  souls." 

His  painfbl  struggles,  and  bis  mode  of  triumphing  over  bis  weak- 
ness,  are  pointed  out  yet  more  ftiUy  in  a  letter  written  many  years 
later  to  a  young  brother  wbo  bad  sought  bis  advice :  -— 

•  ^^  I  bave  passed  through  too  much  of  your  sad  experience,  to  bo 
able  to  treat  it  harshly.  My  own  mind  has  ollcn  boon  ready  to 
sink  under  like  burdens.  A  merciAil  Power  has  sustained  me,  and 
I  trust  Uiat  it  will  sustain  you.  It  b  impossible  that  a  man  wbo  is  at 
all  alive  to  his  moral  and  religious  obligations  should  enter  on  the 
ministry  without  many  solicitudes,  fears,  and  painAil  convictions  of 
bis  distance  Arom  tlie  perfection  he  is  to  teach.  It  is  im|)ossil)le 
for  a  3'oung  man,  especially  if  he  baa  been  retired  in  his  habits,  to 
appear  in  a  pulpit, — one  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  six>ta  on  cartli,  •— 
and  to  e8ca|)o  all  consciousness  of  himself,  and  give  himself  up 
with  an  undivided  heart  to  a  work  to  which  be  is  new,  and  to 
which  his  feelings  have  been  but  imperfectly  trained.    The  sti'ong- 

^  est  of  all  passions,  ambition,  cannot  at  once  be  put  to  silence,  and 
its  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  Christiauity  and  Uio  ministry 
produces  keen  self-reproach. 

*^  I  tell  you  here  what  I  suppose  all  ministers  could  tell,  and  1 
see  not  bow  the  evil  is  to  be  avoided  under  the  present  constitution 
of  things.  Qod  might  have  committed  bis  word  to  the  ministry  of 
angeb,  but  this  be  has  not  seen  fit  to  do ;  he  intrusts  it  to  cartlien 
vessels,  to  (Vail  men,  to  those  wbo  need  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion as  truly  as  their  bearers,  who  reprove  themselves  iu  Uie  re- 
proof they  administer  to  otliers,  and  who  aro  to  carry  oUiers  for- 
ward by  advancing  themselves.    A  deep  sense  of  imperfection  and 

-  much:  spiritual  conflict  aro,  then,  inseparable  ftom  tlie  work. 
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**  Your  defects  do  not  at  all  discourage  mo.  I  could  tell  of  tliose 
who  have  struggled  tlirough  the  same.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
their  existence.  The  onl}'  question  is,  Do  you  thirst  to  be  im- 
proved ?  Do  j'ou  thirst  for  a  generous  interest  in  your  fellow-crea- 
tures? Do  you  desire  a  new  power  to  do  good?  Have  yon  the 
principle  of  progress  in  you?  Of  iliis  I  cannot  doubt,  nor  can  you. 
That  }*ou  ore  not  doomed  to  stop  forever  where  }'ou  are,  I  know. 
God  is  giving  you  power  in  your  moral  nature,  in  Christianity,  in 
his  II0I3'  Spirit,  ogainst  selfishness,  apatliy,  and  corrupt  ambition. 
Tlicse  can  he  overcome,  and  must  be,  and  I  Icnow  not  a  vocation 
in  which  you  can  witlistand  them  so  cfTcctually  as  in  the  ministry. 
The  very  pains  3'ou  liave  suffered,  if  tiiey  do  not  palsy  you  by  tak- 
ing away  tlio  Iioiks  of  cliango  and  progress,  will  do  you  good.  They 
show  you  iliat  3'ou  are  not  spiritually  dead.  Thc^'  should  satisfy 
you  tliat  you  have  tlie  foundation  of  great  ministerial  useflilness. 
Set  yourself  to  work  with  new  earnestness  for  your  own  improvement, 
and  seek  to  improve  yourself,  not  only  for  }*our  own  sake,  but  tliat 
}'ou  may  more  effectually  improve  and  quicken  your  fellow-creatureSt 
and  God  will  crown  3'our  labors  with  success. 

**  What  you  need,  what  all  need,  is  determined  self-denial.  Ton  - 
need  to  lay  on  yourself  severe  rules  as  to  the  distribution  of  time, 
social  intercourse,  &c.  You  need  force  of  puqKwe,  hardiness,  and 
resolution.  This  is  a  much  deeper  evil  than  selfishness  or  coldness. 
Yon  have  been  brought  up,  perhaps,  too  delicately,  and  are  paying  " 
tlie  penalty  of  having  faced  so  few  storms.  You  have  not  yet  ' 
learned  to  will  witli  tliat  energy  and  fearlessness  to  which  so  many 
diflricultics  yield.  Do  you  ask  how  tiiis  force  is  to  be  gained  ?  Wis 
know  that  cxix)6ure,  exeition,  and  conflict  with  difficulties  do  much 
to  give  tone  to  tlie  bodj*,  and  so  they  do  to  tlic  mind.  The  revolv- 
ing of  elevating  tlioughts  in  our  closet  does  little  for  us.  We  must 
bring  tliem  home  to  Uie  mind  in  Uio  midst  of  action  and  difllculty.  • 
I  cannot,  then,  consent  tlmt  }*ou  should  3ield  to  your  first  serious 
trial  in  life.  Resolve  on  the  acquisition  of  moral  energy, — the  great- 
est of  accpiislUons,  —  and,  as  far  as  3'ou  can  command  circumstances, 
place  yourself  where  It  may  Iks  won  most  cfrcctnall3'.  I  would  not 
exi)oso  3'ou  vcr3'  freely  at  Hrat,  an3'  more  than  I  would  cany  tlio 
invalid  from  his  wann  room  into  a  piercing  atraosphcra.  But  take 
on  3'oursclf  some  good  work,  and  detcmiine  to  cany  it  through, 
wlioUicr  luinl  or  easy,  painAtl  or  pleasant,  to  the  extent  of  your 
|N>wer.  1  care  lilUo  where  you  preach,  if  you  And  a  sphere  which 
will  give  a  more  manly  tone  to  your  mind,  and  inura  you  to 
wresUo  witli  dilUcultics.  I  do  not  fear,  nor  must  you.  Gu<l  bless 
you  \ " 
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In  relation  to  tho  trials  of  yonng  mlniston,  ho  onoo  also  said : 
**  You  must  not  expect  too  much  Item  your  minister,  esi^ecially  at 
first.  If  he  have  sensibility,  he  will  suffer  enough  iVom  tlie  oon- 
sdousness  of  deficiency,  without  being  reminded  of  it  ft'om  abroad. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  load  which  weighed  down  my  mind  at 
tlie  beginning  of  my  ministry." 

How  far  ho  was  Uien  wrapped  about  by  chill  morning  fogs,  which 
for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  shut  out  Uie  sunshine  of  God's  all- 
embracing  Joy,  appears  also  fix>m  the  following  description  of  his 
eai'ly  experience:  — 

*^Tou  tell  me  your  faith  was  the  faith  of  happiness.  This  Is 
never  the  surest.  Fortunatclj',  mine  grew  up  under  a  dark  sky, 
and  the  light  has  been  increasing  to  tliis  day.  My  passion  for  hap- 
piness S[)ent  itself  in  my  j'outh  in  reverie.  I  never  thought  of 
realizing  the  vision  on  earth,  and  3'et  it  has,  in  an  humble  manner, 
been  realized.  My  faitli  in  God,  schooled  by  trial,  looked  to  him 
first  and  almost  exclusively  for  virtue,  for  deliverance  ft*om  tlie 
great  evil  of  sin,  which  I  early  felt  to  be  Uie  only  Inio  evil.  Tho 
oonsciousness  of  imwortliinoss  repressed  all  hopca  of  immediate 
happiness,  gave  mo  a  pmfound  conviction  of  Ihp  Justic$  of  my 
suffering,  turned  all  my  reproaches  IVom  Providence  on  myself, 
and  not  only  made  me  incapable  of  murmuring,  but  taught  mo 
gratitude  for  the  discipline  of  life.  How  often,  in  disappointment, 
has  m}'  firat  utterance  been  thanks  to  the  Purifier  of  the  soul  I 

^^  Thus  my  faith  has  never  for  a  moment  been  shaken  by  suffer- 
ing. The  consciousness  of  unworthincss,  of  falling  so  foi-  below 
my  idea  of  duty,  a  feeling  whidi  hardly  forsakes  me,  has  helped 
much  to  reconcile  me  to  outward  evil.  It  has  taken  tlie  sting  finom 
human  reproach.  In  listening  to  the  inward  reprover,  I  have  cared 
little  for  human  opinion,  and  have  found  too  much  truth  in  censure 
to  be  much  displeased  wiUi  any  but  myself.  Accoi*dingly,  my  re- 
ligion has  taken  very  much  one  form :  I  think  of  God  as  the  Father, 
ft'om  whose  i)ower  and  love  I  may  seek  and  ho|)e  for  myself  and 
others  tlie  unutterable  and  only  good,  —  that  of  deliverance  ft'om 
all  inwai'd  evil,  of  perfect,  unspotted  goodness,  of  spiritual  life 
now  and  forever. 

*^  I  have  talked  of  myself,  for,  after  all,  our  experience  is  Uie 
best  lesson  we  can  give  to  otiiers.  Your  nature  differs.  You 
have  had  an  impatient  tliirst  for  immediate  happiness,  which  my 
early  history,  and  [>erhaps  my  mental  constitution,  forbade  me. 
-  Happiness  has  come  to  me  almost  as  a  surprise,  without  plan  or 
anticipation.  You  have  grasped  at  it  as  almost  your  lawful  inherit- 
ance, and  had  almost  a  feeling  of  wrang  at  disappointment." 
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Thus  all  proves  that  he  was  at  this  time  concentrated  In  his 
own  sool,  and  seeking  there  to  gain  the  unity  with  God  which  is 
salvation.  His  private  papers,  especially,  show  how  intently  he 
was  striving  to  snbdne  evil,  to  shun  temptation,  and  to  give  flreest 
room  to  pure  and  holy  thoughts.  Such  memorials  are  sacred,  and 
should  be  used  as  under  the  eye  of  tlie  spirit  which  wrote  these 
records  of  its  pilgrimage,  and  now  has  outgrown  and  dropped  its 
mortal  form.  But  it  may  encourage  sinking  hearts  to  know  that . 
tills  good  man  was  tried  as  they  are,  and  agonized  his  way  to 
peace.  And  some  few  hints  are  therefore  given  Arom  his  Journals. 
I1iey  cannot,  indeed,  be  rightly  omitted,  in  describing  one  who  was 
so  bright  an  instance  of  moral  victory.  These  papers  most  abound  ^ 
in  tlie  first  years  of  his  ministry,  though  the  habits  then  formed 
remained  strong  through  life.  They  manifest  unvarying  self- 
scrutiny,  and  prove  by  what  toil  his  character  and  mind  were 
formed.  A  tone  of  solf-dcpreciatton  runs  through  tliom,  —  so  eager  - 
is  he  to  dctc<!t  tlie  most  subtle  workings  of  sin,  to  ex^^el  it,  and  to 
guard  against  its  rcttini.  Tlicy  reveal  an  incessant  warfare,  not 
witli  great  evils,  but  witli  small  ones,  —  witli  Uie  remnants  of  evil 
lurking  in  tlie  outskirts  of  his  nature.  It  was  by  elaborate  anal3'sis  * 
of  his  own  tendencies,  and  unfaltering  aspiration  to  the  perfect, 
that  lie  sought  to  mould  himself  to  a  symmetrical  goodness. 

The  heaclings  of  tlicse  paiiers  are  various:  such  as  ^'Ends,** 
** Permanent  Objects,"  *^  Promises,"  ^^Practicable  Excellence," 
^< Improvements  required,"  '* Relations,"  '^Domestic  Reforms," 
'*  System," «'  Subjects  of  Meditation,"  ''Heart,  Chai-acter,"  '<  Rules 
of  Life,"  '*  Directory  and  Review,"  Ac.  It  is  noticeable  in  them, 
that  Intellect  and  affections  are  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  disci- 
pline.   Their  pervading  trait  is  dovoutness. 

*'  How  do  I  deserve  to  be  removed  from  my  labors,  —  I  who  labor 
so  iMxirly,  and  with  such  low  motives !  The  honor  of  my  work  I 
have  forfeited.  Let  me  humble  myself  before  God,  and  pray  for 
restoration  to  his  service." 

'*  How  continually  selfishness  breaks  forth  I  It  must  be  resisted 
lK!q)Ctiia1ly.  I^et  nothing  bo  si)okcn  or  done  to  display  self;  but 
lot  simple  love  Im  the  spring.  Do  I  know  what  such  love  will  rise 
to,  if  cultivated?" 

*'  Let  mo,  when  in  society  with  those  who  differ  from  me,  feel  the 
im|K)rtance  of  sincerity  and  independence.  Let  me  consider  tliat  ' 
virtue  is  Inflnitcl}*  more  important  than  their  good  opinion.  Let 
me  leave  to  God  the  impression  which  I  make,  when  I  frankly  ex- 
press feelings  and  opinions.  Let  me  rcmcinlu'r  that  ultimately  the 
frieiulship  of  the  good  will  be  secured  by  the  discharge  of  duty." 
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^*  In  oonyersation,  let  mo  feci  that  I  shall  gain  more  by  candor 
than  by  victory." 

**  Let  me  cherish  ftrankncBs  by  thinking  of  the  nobleness  of  the 
quality.  Restraint  prevents  expressions  of  affection,  makes  society 
painAil,  chills  the  heart." 

^*  Eternal  life  is  holy  lifCi  —  tlie  exercise  of  lov$  to  God  and  all 
beings." 

*^  We  must  be  babes,  if  we  would  have  God  revealed  to  us ;  must 
feel  the  weakness,  ignorance,  helplessness,  dc|)endonce,  wants,  of 
little  children.  We  must  become  fools,  and  see  that  we  know  noth- 
ing. We  must  hunger  and  thirst,  and  feel  a  void,  as  haviug  nothing. 
Am  I  a  babe?    Do  I  sit  low?" 

*^  Attain  a  single,  simple  heart.  Never  S|)eak  to  God  or  man 
without  desiring  the  end  I  profess.  Let  me  beware  of  fonniiiity  in 
discharging  religious  duties.  Let  prayer,  conveiiiatlon,  preaching, 
ail  flow  (Vom  the  heart.  Let  me  first  feel  the  force  of  truth  myself, 
and  then  impress  it  uix>n  others.  Let  me  fuel  the  force  of  every 
truth  and  every  argument  witli  which  1  am  convci*saut.  Let  mo 
bo  not  learned,  but  ufii$.** 

^^  Let  me  apply  to  my  most  paluAil,  humble  duties  first  and  most 
attentively." 

*^  Let  me  continually  engage  in  labors  enjoined  by  God,  and 
with  the  ends  and  temper  he  requii*es,  and  feel  a  perfoet  eonfidenee 
in  him  for  support.    Let  my  whole  life  be  a  leaning  uix>n  Goil." 

^^  Let  mo  place  duty  on  the  ground  of  privilege,  and  consider 
every  opportunity  of  employing  time  uselUUy  a  favor ;  and  ask 
only.  What  is  duijff  in  every  state." 

*^  When  any  particular  sin  recurs  to  my  mind,  let  me  connect 
it  with  an  act  of  humiliation  before  God,  so  that  even  sin  shall 
lead  to  a  communion  with  God." 

^^  Let  me  decide  upon  the  quantity  and  extent  of  any  pleasure 
which  is  right,  l)eforc  indulging  in  it,  so  as  to  avoid  all  painAil 
balancing  of  mind.  Let  every  meal  be  an  exercise  of  self-govcni- 
ment ;  eating  considerately,  and  recalling  its  designed  end." 

*^  Let  me  live  in  continual  preparation  for  prayer,  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  that  I  may  Immediately  engage  in  it." 

*^  Let  one  hour  after  dinner  each  day  be  given  to  intercession, 
to  meditating  upon  and  devising  good,  and  as  much  of  the  after- 
noon as  is  necessary  to  accomplishing  it." 

^^  In  conversation,  let  me  draw  persons  fVom  evil  speaking  and 
contention,  and  painAil  or  injurious  subjects,  by  catching  some 
thought  suggested,  and  making  it  the  ground  of  remark." 

^^  Let  me  strive  to  connect  every  personal  enjoyment  with  acts 
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of  kindnoM  to  xny  neighbor.  Whenovor  I  et^oy^  let  mo  nsk,  How 
can  I  import  and  dilAiso  this  happiness?  and  let  mo  maico  every 
plcasiiro  a  bond  of  fricndsliipf  a  ground  of  communion,  and  esteem 
it  chiefly  on  this  account.  When  I  suffer,  let  me  aslc,  IIow  can  I 
relieve  similar  suffering,  wherever  it  exists?  and  so  quicken  sympa- 
thy and  improve  experience.^ 

**  When  I  have  any  portion  of  time  not  devoted  to  any  particular 
purpose,  let  mo  ask,  Can  I  not  spend  it  witli  God?  Lot  mo  seize 
it  as  a  peculiarly  privileged  season." 

"  Religious  exercises  are  God's  armor  to  defend  us,  the  means 
of  grace,  support,  and  glory.  Hence  union  with  Christ  is  a  ground 
of  fhiitfttlness.  Christ  is  all-important  to  us  as  a  substantial, 
steady  exhibition  of  virtue,  not  fleeting  or  unsubstantial.'' 

**  Have  access  to  God,  as  if  introduced  to  his  presence.  Seek 
God ;  seek  the  sight  of  him ;  obierve  kirn  in  att  things.'' 

**  Let  me  every  day  give  away  something,  and  daily  deny  myself 
something,  that  I  may  have  more  to  give." 

*^  Be  very  carelVil  to  open  and  close  the  day  with  devotion.  Fray  — ' 
before  going  to  meals,  or  entering  society,  or  engaging  in  study 
and  composition.  On  Sunday,  let  me  preach  over  to  myself  the 
sermon,  and  pray  for  its  success,  before  I  go  to  the  desk ;  read 
works  of  sober  devotion  till  tlio  exercises  of  tlie  day  are  over; 
after  service,  consider  how  far  I  have  been  faithftil  and  conducted  ^ 
as  a  minister  should ;  after  supper,  retire  to  examine,  humble,  and 
devote  mj'self ;  and  until  bed*time,  reflect  upon  the  character  and 
love  of  the  Redeemer." 

^*  I  wish  to  gain  a  eabn  energg^  a  strong  principle  of  love  and  in- 
dependence." 

**  I  wish  to  gain  eleameu  of  coneeptian^  a  distinct  and  simple  mode 
of  considering  objects.  I  should  be  carefVil  at  first  to  separate  fh>m 
a  subject  everything  foreign  to  it,  and  place  it  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
possible." 

**  Amidst  the  multitude  of  objects  perceived  and  remembered, 
there  must  be  selection.  Great  objects  make  great  minds.  Hence 
God,  eternity,  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  perfection  of  the 
world,  our  liighcst  good,  —  tlicse  should  be  our  ohjects,** 

*'  To  peroeive  the  true  end  of  existence,  and  tlie  means  to  that 
end,  is  to  improve  the  mind.  We  have  a  complex  end,  yet  a  har- 
monious one.  The  glory  and  kingdom  of  God,  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  our  own  eternal  good,  —  these  conspire." 

**  A  wise  man  seeks  to  shine  in  himself;  a  fool  to  outshine  others.  - 
The  former  is  humbled  by  a  sense  of  his  infirmities ;  tlie  latter  is 
lifted  up  by  the  discovery  of  the  faults  of  others.    The  wise  man 
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oonsiden  what  he  wants ;  the  fool  what  he  aboands  in.  The  wise 
man  is  happy  in  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool,  in  the  applause  of 
his  fcHows." 

*^  Wo  should  desire  to  have  every  idea  connected  in  our  minds, 
as  its  object  is  in  nature,  so  that  a  clear  view  of  it  shall  arise  before 
us.  Diiixnei  conception  is  important.  Wide  views  of  Iraings  and 
events  should  be  desired.  We  should  seek  to  see  all  tilings  in 
their  Just  extent,  clearly,  forcibly.  All  thouglits  which  tliey  sug- 
gest should  b§  eonneeUd  in  their  natural  order ^  be  graeped  ai  onee^  eo 
ae  to  form  a  eompiete  view,*' 

«( Everything  may  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  God's  will  and  char- 
actor  ;  and  our  thouglits,  after  tracing  an  object,  should  at  length 
ascend  to  tills  all-important  end,  — Should  I  be  sluggish  in  such  a 
world  as  this?'' 

*^  The  perfection  of  mind  is  to  have  a  propensity  to  seek  agree- 
able and  interesting  objects,  to  have  attention  turn  spontaneously 
to  beauties  of  nature,  excellences  of  human  character,  God's  per- 
fections. A  mind  tlius  llllcd  is  always  improving,  always  happy. 
A  mind  which  turns  to  disagreeable  things,  party  agitations,  fhture 
uncertainties,  d^c,  must  be  depraved.  All  objects  may  be  viewed 
as  expressions  of  goodness." 

^^  How  to  keep  the  mind  open  to  every  source  of  enjoyment,  to 
the  Kttle  pleaeuree  which  surround  us?  There  is  a  possibility  of 
laboring  too  hard  for  this.  We  generally  get  so  far  absorbed  in 
some  care,  as  to  become  insensible  to  the  variety  of  pleasing  objects. 
Is  there  not  an  easy,  disengaged  state  of  mind  very  favorable  to  a 
succession  of  minute  enjoyments  ?  There  is  sometimes  an  exhilara- 
tion of  mind  which  throws  a  glory  over  every  object,  and  seems  to 
give  new  sensibility  to  every  taste." 

*^  He  is  miserable  who  makes  pleasure  his  business.  God  de- 
signs us  for  activity,  pursuit  of  ends, — efficiency.  Action  origi- 
nating in  Grod,  and  attended  with  tiie  consciousness  of  his  favor,  is 
tlie  highest  source  of  enjoyment.  Every  pleasure  should  be  an  ex- 
pression of  God's  pleasure,  and  should  bind  us  to  those  around  us. 
Does  not  this  state  of  mind  invite  pleasures  of  ever)'  description? 
Does  it  not  open  our  eyes  to  all  varieties  of  good  ?  " 

**  Is  it  not  possible  to  allow  no  unpleasant  objects  to  dwell  upon 
our  minds  any  longer  than  we  can  derive  benefit  fVom  them?  May 
we  not  bring  our  sensibilities  to  pain  very  much  under  our  own  con- 
trol, and  use  them  only  for  discipline?  How  should  every  oppor- 
tunity be  seized  for  invigorating  our  minds  and  active  powers, 
perseverance,  firmness,  fortitude,  application,  so  that  energetic, 
suooessfhl,  unwearied  labor  may  be  the  result  I " 
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Ills  inward  siftte  is  with  like  Bimplidty  made  maiiireat  in  papers 
of  a  devotional  character,  written  apparently  in  part  for  liis  own 
private  nse,  in  iMirt  as  preparative  for  ttie  familj-  altar  and  tlie  pulpit. 
The  tone  of  his  pietjs  pervading  as  it  did  all  thought  and  action, 
inaj  1k3  best  understood  from  a  few  extracts. 

^'  O  God !  tlie  Centre  of  all  pure  spirits,  the  Everlasting  Good- 
ness, we  come  to  thee.  Thou  art  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  and 
th}'  presence,  felt  by  tlie  soul  that  communes  with  tliee,  is  the 
highest  good.  Ignorant  of  thee,  we  know  nothing  aright ;  wander- 
ing from  thee,  we  lose  all  light  and  iieaoe ;  forgetting  thee,  we 
turn  our  minds  from  the  noblest  object  of  tliouglit ;  and  witliout 
love  to  thee,  we  are  8eparate<l  from  infinite  loveliness,  and  iVom  the 
only  substantial  and  suflicient  source  of  J03'.  Thou  hast  an  inex- 
haustible fulness  of  life ;  and  thine  unceasing  communications  take 
nothing  from  th}^  power  to  bless.  Thou  art  inflnitcly  better  than 
all  th}'  gilts,  and  through  all  we  desire  to  rise  to  thee.'* 

^*  We  thank  tliee  for  tlie  proofs  thou  givest  of  thy  essential, 
pure,  and  |)erfcct  benignity,  so  that  through  all  clouds  and  dark- 
ness we  can  see  a  gracious  Fatlicr.  In  this  world  of  shadows, 
this  fleeting  tide  of  things,  this  life  of  dreams,  we  rejoice  that 
there  is  a  Reality,  sure,  unchanging,  in  which  we  may  find  rest ; 
tliat  tlicre  is  a  Power  which  can  cleanse  us  ft*om  all  sin,  raise  us  to 
all  virtue  and  happiness,  and  give  us  endless  growth.  How  great 
is  our  privilege,  that  we  have  such  an  object  for  our  hope  and 
trust,  —  that  our  souls  may  contemplate  inflhitc  loveliness,  great* 
ness,  goodness,  —  tiiat  we  may  at  all  times  commune  with  the 
Itest  of  lleings  1  '* 

*'  For  thy  inviolable  faithfulness,  thy  unpartial  Justice,  thy  un- 
erring wisdom,  tliy  unfathomable  counsels,  thy  unwearied  care, 
tliy  tender  mere}*,  tliy  resistless  power,  we  adore  thee.  For  the 
splendor  spread  over  all  thy  works,  and  still  more  for  the  higher 
Ix^auty  of  tlie  soul,  of  which  the  brightness  of  creation  is  but  tlie 
emblem  and  faint  shadow,  we  thank  thee.  O,  let  tliy  love  affect 
our  hearts,  let  us  feel  its  rcalit}',  constancy,  tenderness !  To  tliee 
we  owe  all.  Thine  is  the  health  of  our  bodies,  tlie  light  of  our 
minds,  tlie  warmtli  of  affection,  tlie  guiding  voice  of  conscience. 
Whatever  knowledge  of  virtuous  impressions  we  have  derived  (Vx>m 
the  societ}'  of  fl^iends,  the  conversation  of  the  wise  and  good,  the 
care  of  Instructors,  the  researches  of  past  ages,  we  desire  to  trace 
gratcf\il1y  to  thee.  We  rejoice  that  we  de|)end  on  thee,  the  Fatlier 
of  Spirits,  whose  requisitions  are  so  reasonable,  whose  government 
is  so  mild,  whose  influences  are  so  ennobling.    IIow  unsiieakably 
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great  is  thy  goodness !  And  all  our  other  blessings  are  os  nothingi 
when  coniiMired  witli  the  BublimCi  pure,  infinite  gloiy  to  which  we 
are  called  by  Uie  gospel  of  Uiy  Son." 

<^  We  are  infinitely  honored  in  being  under  thy  protectioni  and 
having  ail  our  airairs  ovemilcd  by  tliy  providence.  We  tlmnk  tlioe 
for  every  good  influence  imparted  to  our  minds,  for  every  hoi}' 
aspiration,  every  motive  of  conscience ;  fur  Uie  countless  materials 
of  happiness,  and  our  ix)wcr  over  nature ;  for  Uie  light  which  Uiou 
hast  Uu*own  u|x>n  tlie  darkness  of  life's  trials ;  for  Uio  success  with 
which  tliou  hast  crowucil  tlio  laliors  of  rcficcUug  men  in  exploring 
tliy  works ;  for  Uio  blessings  of  clvilixntiou  and  knowledge ;  for 
our  capacities  of  improvement  $  for  our  domestio  relations,  and  for 
their  influence  in  softening  and  improving  our  nature ;  for  all  tlie 
wisdom,  purity,  love,  communicated  to  the  human  race ;  for  Uie 
illustrious  examples  thou  hast  raised  up,  in  successive  ages«  of  en- 
lightened piety  and  disinterested  virtue :  for  the  influence  whicli 
eminent  men  have  exerted,  for  the  splendor  Uicy  have  shed  on 
human  nature,  for  the  encouragement  of  Uieir  example  in  the 
pursuit  of  excellence ;  and,  above  all,  for  our  redemption  by  Jesus 
Cluist,  tlie  privilege  of  access  to  Uice,  the  hoi>e  of  pardon,  the 
influences  of  Uiy  spirit,  the  prospect  of  immortality." 

*^  We  thank  thee,  that  thou  hast  set  us  in  families,  in  neighbor- 
hoods, in  oommuniUes ;  that  thou  hast  made  of  one  blood  all  men, 
Urns  nniUng  us  in  and  by  a  common  nature  to  Uie  whole  human 
race,  and  giving  us  means,  moUves,  and  op|K)rtunitics  to  exercise 
a  conUnually  extending  love.  We  Uiank  Uiee  for  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  he  came,  not  to  bless  one  people  or  one  age,  but  all  nations 
and  Umes ;  Uiat  he  come  to  establish  such  a  religion,  to  seal  such  a 
covenant ;  Uiat  he  came  to  be  a  blight  manifestation  of  God,  to 
give  everlasUng  happiness.  For  a  Saviour  so  excellent,  so  suited 
to  our  wants,  so  fitted  to  awaken  our  love,  to  inspiro  holy  and  de- 
lightful attachment,  to  call  out  our  whole  iieails,  we  tliaiik  thee. 
We  bless  thee  Uiat  man's  sins  iiave  served  to  manifest  and  glorify* 
thy  meroy,  to  show  foi*th  Uiine  essenUal,  inexhaustible  goodness, 
so  that  our  unworUiiness  has  formed  a  new  gi'ound  for  love  and 
thankiVilness  to  thee." 

^*  May  Christ  be  precious  to  us ;  teach  us  his  woilh,  his  glor}*, 
so  that  we  may  love  him  and  rejoice  in  him  with  Joy  uns|xyakable. 
May  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  evils  ttom  whieii  he  caine  to 
deliver,  and  of  the  blessings  which  he  can  bestow,  excite  our  sensi- 
bility, gratitude,  desire,  and  lead  our  minds  to  dwell  on  him.  Let 
sin  be  our  greatest  burden ;  may  all  life!s  ills  seem  light  in  com- 
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parison  with  it ;  may  we  groan  for  deliyeranoe  th>in  it,  and  be  more 
earnest  in  resisting  it  than  in  resisting  all  other  evils ;  and  may  we 
welcome  Christ  as  onr  saviour  flrom  it" 

**  Communicate  and  quicken  spiritual  life.  May  our  souls  be 
warm  with  life.  Save  us  from  an  inanimate  and  sluggish  state. 
Teach  us  thy  purity,  how  great  thy  abhorrence  of  evil,  how  irrec- 
oncilable tliy  hatred  of  it,  and  may  we  all  partake  of  tlie  same 
abhorrence  of  sin.  Increase  our  sensibility  to  evil ;  may  we  shun 
every  appearance  of  it  and  repel  the  first  temptation ;  and  in  a 
world  where  example  Is  so  corrupt,  we  beseech  thee  to  arm  us  with 
a  holy  fortitude.*' 

"  Inspire  ns  witli  a  generous  love  of  virtue,  of  rectitude,  of 
holiness.  May  we  prefer  it  even  to  life.  Animate  us  to  adliere  to 
good  in  ever}'  danger.  May  notliing  on  earth  move  us  or  shake 
our  steadfastness.  Increase  our  sensibility  to  good ;  may  we  see 
more  and  more  its  loveliness  and  beaut}'." 

**  Animate  us  to  cheerfblness.  Ma}' we  have  a  Jo^'flil  sense  of 
our  blessings,  learn  to  look  on  the  bright  circumstances  of  our  lot, 
and  mamtain  a  perpetual  contentedness  under  thy  allotments. 
Fortify  our  minds  against  disappointment  and  calamity.  Preserve 
us  ftom  despondency,  from  yielding  to  dejection.  Teach  us  that 
no  evil  is  intolerable  but  a  guilty  conscience,  and  that  nothing  can 
hurt  us,  if  with  true  loyalty  of  affection  we  keep  thy  commandments 
and  take  reAige  in  thee." 

*'  May  every  day  add  brightness  and  energy  to  our  conceptions 
of  tliy  lovely  and  glorious  character.  Give  us  a  decixsr  sense  of 
thy  presence,  and  instruct  us  to  nourish  our  devoutness  by  every 
scene  of  nature  and  every  event  of  providence.  Assist  us  to  con« 
socrate  our  whole  being  and  existence  to  tlice,  our  understandings 
to  tlie  knowledge  of  thy  character,  our  hearts  to  the  veneration 
and  love  of  tliy  perfections,  our  wills  to  the  choice  of  thy  com- 
mands, our  active  energies  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  thy  purposes, 
our  lives  to  thy  glory,  and  every  power  to  the  imitation  of  thy 
goodness.    Be  thou  the  centre,  life,  and  sovereign  of  our  souls." 

Tims  earnestly  was  Mr.  Channing  seeking  perfect  peace  and  un- 
clouded light  lie  believed,  and  acted  on  the  faith,  that  only  the 
purity  of  heart  which  is  blessed  by  seeing  God  can  fit  a  man  to  be 
the  spiritual  teacher  of  his  fellows ;  and  as  the  condition  for  nse- 
ftalness,  he  opened  his  inmost  will  to  receive  the  Divine  life  of  love. 
It  certainly  is  not  surprising  tliat  a  nature  so  sensitive  and  tender, 
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especially  when  compelled  to  undae  action  by  ill  healtii,  should 
have  manifested  its  struggles  in  a  somewhat  austere  gravity  of 
manner.  But  water  gains  cr3'stal  clearness  by  percolating  the 
sands ;  and  tlie  very  severity  of  his  self-discipline  gave  sweetness 
more  and  more  to  his  social  intercourse. 

For  the  first  few  montlis  alter  his  settlement,  Mr.  Channing 
lived,  as  we  have  seen,  with  some  parishioners  and  fticnds.  But 
even  their  devoted  kindness  could  not  (111  the  void  in  his  affections ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Ann,  to  whom  he  was  most  fondly 
attadied,  we  find  him  writing,  ^*Iam  sod;  my  sister,  come  and 
cheer  me.**  It  was  soon  in  his  power,  however,  to  gratify  tills 
desire  for  domestic  love  by  removing  his  mother  and  the  family  to 
Boston.  His  brother  Francis  and  he  had  long  since  agreed,  tliat, 
for  the  end  of  insuring  their  ability  to  aid  tlicir  moUier  and  her 
other  children,  one  of  them  should  remain  unmarried  for  at  least 
ten  years ;  and  as  his  salary  was  a  more  certain  income  tliau  his 
brother's  professional  gains,  who,  though  rnpidl}-  rising  to  distinction 
as  a  lawyer,  was  not  yet  established  in  lucrative  business,  he  now 
took  it  upon  himself  to  fhlfil  the  arrangement.  So  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  tliat  he  had  a  parsonage  which  he  could  not  occupy,  and  fhel 
which  he  could  not  burn ;  and  that  she  would  save  him  umch  waste 
and  trouble  by  turning  them  to  good  use.  lie  well  knew  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  leave  her  house  and  largo  ganlcn  at  Newport, 
without  such  an  addition  to  her  means  as  he  Uuis  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  but  he  chose  to  represent  himself  as  the  |)crsou  obliged,  by 
pleading  his  need  of  her  guanlianship.  She  yielded  to  his  affec- 
tionate appeal,  and  in  a  shoit  time  he  hod  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  home  circle  gathered  round  him,  beneath  his  own  roof,  blessed 
by  his  bount}',  and  enjoying  the  best  opportunities  for  happiness  and 
improvement. 

The  tact  with  which  he  sought  to  conceal — even  from  himself, 
if  it  might  be  —  his  kindness,  proved  its  temper.  His  father  had 
left  so  small  a  property,  that  it  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  sup|)ort 
and  education  of  the  growing  family;  and  by  surrendering  for 
their  use  the  greater  part  of  his  salary,  William  changed  their  con- 
dition from  that  of  want  to  one  of  competence.  But  while  thus 
supplying  them  with  the  means  of  comfort  and  cultui*e,  his  words  and 
acts  ratlier  tended  to  give  tlie  impression  tlmt  they  wcro  nowise 
dependent  npon  him,  but  only  on  the  family  estate.  Without,  of 
course,  emploj-ing  deception,  he  yet  was  sedulous  to  keep  fi-om  the 
partakera  of  his  benefits  tlie  knowledge  that  he  was  their  benefac- 
tor. ^'  I  was  often  amused,  and  still  oflener  filled  with  veneration," 
writes  a  brother,  **  by  the  mode  in  which  he  talked  of  the  necessity 
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of  panotaally  paying  his  board  to  onr  mother,  and  placod  his  flinda 
in  hor  liands,  as  ho  said,  for  aafo  keeping,  witlidrawing  only  audi 
trifling  sums  as  he  absolutely  needed/'  All  extra  fees  were  given,  " 
as  their  rightlhl  perquisite,  to  his  sisters ;  and  as  years  passed  on, 
and  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  various  members  of  the  family 
unfolded,  each  day  but  gave  new  proofs  of  his  ever  thoughtfhi,  ever 
delicate  afTection.  His  outlays  for  them,  in  addition  to  his  huge 
charities  abroad,  were  so  considerable,  that,  though  his  salary  was 
for  those  times  ample,  being  at  first  twelve  hundred,  and  afterwards  . 
fldcen  hundred  dolkirs,  he  never  hud  up  a  cent,  and  was  often 
wholly  destitute.  *^  Well  do  I  remember,"  said  one  of  his  near  rel- 
atives, **  how  pained  he  was  at  the  time  of  my  marriage,  when  he 
wished  to  make  me  a  wedding  present,  and  had  but  fifty  dollars  to 
give.  He  could  not  help  then  telling  me  how  poor  he  was.'*  Thus, 
for  ten  years  and  more,  did  he  faithfhlly  redeem  the  first  words 
spoken  to  his  motlicr  after  his  ordination,  when  she  said,  **  Now, 
William,  1  must  give  you  up  1  '*  •*  O,  no  I  "  he  replied,  "  you  shall  , 
never  find  tliat  the  duties  of  tlie  Christian  minister  are  inconsistent 
with  those  of  tlie  son." 

A  slight  sketch  of  his  constant  little  sacrifices  in  the  petty  details 
of  life  may  most  dearly  show  how  he  appeared  to  those  who  lived 
with  him  in  tlie  nearest  relations,  and  who  knew  him  best.  Ue  had 
always  been  strict  in  his  habits  of  self-denial,  in  food,  dress,  and 
everj'mode  of  expenditure ;  but  he  was  now  more  simple  than  ever, 
and  SGcmcd  to  have  become  incapable  of  any  form  of  self-indul- 
gence. He  took  the  smallest  room  in  the  house  for  his  study,  though  - 
he  might  easilj'  have  commanded  one  more  light,  air}',  and  in  every 
way  more  suitable ;  and  chose  for  his  sleeping-chamber  an  attic, 
which  he  shored  with  a  3'ounger  brother.  The  furniture  of  the  lat- 
ter might  have  answered  for  Uie  cell  of  an  anchorite,  and  consisted 
of  a  hard  mattress  on  a  cot-bedstead,  plain  wooden  chairs  and  ^ 
table,  with  matting  on  the  floor.  It  was  witliout  fire,  and  to  cold  - 
he  was  through  life  extremely  sensitive ;  but  he  never  complained, 
or  appeared  in  any  way  to  be  conscious  of  inconvenience.  In  ill- 
ness only  would  he  change  for  the  time  his  apartment,  and  accept 
a  few  c*onirfirts.  The  dross,  too,  that  ho  habitually  adopted,  was  of 
inferior  quality ;  and  gamients  were  constantly  worn  which  the 
world  would  call  mean,  Uiough  an  almost  feminine  neatness  preserved  " 
him  from  the  least  ap|)earance  of  |>cr8onal  neglect.  The  only  luxury 
he  would  indulge  himself  in  was  annually  to  lay  out  a  small  sum  in 
increasing  his  scanty  librai*}-.  *^  Never  did  I  know  him  to  l>e  guilty 
of  a  selfish  act,"  testifies  his  brother;  ^*  and  he  shrank  Aom  any 
mentbn  of  his  incessant  kindness,  as  if  the  least  allusion  to  it 
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gave  him  pain.''  Tliese  few  mementoe  are,  indeed,  quite  anpre- 
tcnding ;  but  tlieir  very  liumbleness  may  serve  to  aliow  iiow  vital 
waa  the  root  of  love  fW>m  which  such  ever  ft^esh  disintcrcatednees 
bloomed  forth. 

A  few  further  extracts  fh>m  his  Journals  will  exhibit  liow  his  social 
affections  were  trained  to  an  unreserved  loyalty  to  conscience. 

*^  Let  me  pay  peculiar  attention  to  family  praj^er,  to  make  Scrip- 
ture interesting  and  prayer  solemn.  Let  me  pray  for  them  in  se- 
cret daily.  Let  me  attend  to  tlieir  reading,  improve  their  minds. 
Let  me  attend  to  the  religion  of  tlie  domestics,  and  give  them  equal 
privileges  witli  the  rest  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  family  exercises. 
Let  me  regard  the  wants  of  all,  and  live  sacrificing  my  own  will  and 
desires  to  theirs,  abounding  in  aflTectionate  services,  and  i*cmember- 
ing  them  always  as  those  whom  God  has  pointed  out  to  me  as  my 
peculiar  objects. 

^^  Let  me  endeavor  to  interest  all  in  good  pursuits,  continually 
propose  kind  ends,  make  active  benevolence  their  spring,  and 
excite  them  to  a  course  of  pious,  loving  life. 

**  Let  me  in  conversation  avoid  finding  fault,  satire,  severity ;  let 
me  express  the  spirit  and  power,  rather  than  the  speouUtlons,  of 
divinity ;  let  me  communicate  liberally  whatever  knowledge  I  ac- 
quire, and  raise  our  sodal  intercourse. 

*^  Let  me  encourage  and  share  innocent  pleasures,  contribute  all 
in  my  power  to  their  happiness,  make  them  feel  my  afifection,  and 
convince  them  that  love,  not  bigoted  severity,  leads  to  my  cautious 
and  solemn  admonition. 

^'  Let  me  cultivate  harmony  and  mutual  affection,  strive  to  make 
home  interesting  from  peace  and  love  and  mutual  interest  and  regard. 

«« Encourage  private  prayer  morning  and  evening  among 
them. 

«t  Let  me  promote  unity  of  sentiment,  especially  on  religious  and 
most  interesting  subjects. 

*^  Let  me  live  with  them  as  bnmortal  beings,  and  have  fan  view 
the  end  of  present  existence. 

**  In  the  morning,  when  I  see  any  of  my  friends  after  Uie  night^s 
-^  separation,  let  me  receive  them  as  new  gifts  from  God,  as  raised 
from  the  dead. 

^*  My  mother  has  been  quite  ill.  I  have  never  seen  her  so  much 
reduced.  For  a  day  or  two  my  fears  were  not  a  little  excited.  I 
felt  more  sensibly  than  I  ever  did  before,  that  this  nearest,  best,  of 
earthly  friends  was  mortal.  Tlianks  to  a  merdflil  Providence,  she 
is  regaining  her  strength.    It  is  a  pleasing  eonaiderationi  that  her 
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children  haro  been  able  to  repay  a  little  of  her  kindness ;  but  how 
little  can  parental  kindness  be  requited  1 " 

That  his  sense  of  duty  was  at  tliis  time  even  tyrannical,  Mr.  -V- 
Clianning  rccognixeil  in  later  life,  and  regretted  that  this  stem 
nurse  had  cramped  the  action  of  his  native  impulses  by  too  close  -<- 
swatliing ;  but  ho  had  not  tlion  learned  that  the  true  art  of  moral 
culture  is  to  Imhince  extravagant  tendencies  by  quickening  tliose 
which  are  languid,  and  that  growtli  is  a  safer  means  of  harmony  in  -4- 
character  than  repression.    He  painAilly  felt,  too,  that  his  solemnity  - 
repelled  those  whom  ho  longed  to  win,  and  cast  a  shade  over  the 
circle  ho  would  Imve  rejoiced  to  brighten.    And,  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  greatness  of  lieart,  dignity,  assiduous  afTectiou,  and 
evidently  k>(ly  aims,  his  constant  staidness  of  deportment  would  - 
have  been  irksome.    For  the  other  members  of  the  family  presented 
in  manners  an  amusing  contrast  to  this,  beloved  fHend,  whom, 
highly  as  they  honored  him,  it  was  not  in  their  will  to  imitate.    The 
mother,  as  we  have  seen,  had  inherited  fh>m  her  father  a  vivacious 
temper,  keen  i)erceptions,  a  wit  as  sharp  as  it  was  droll,  and  a  sin- 
cerity of  thought  and  speech,  which  made  light  of  conventionalities, 
and  swept  away  respectable  pretences  like  cobwebs.     Her  sallies, 
given  out  in  the  plainest  Anglo-Saxon,  sometimes  sounded  strangely  ^ 
as  a  response  to  her  son's  guarded  words,  especially  when  the  char- 
acters of  others,  or  passing  events,  were  under  discussion.    And 
Uio  hilarity  of  tlio  j'ounger  brothers  and  sisters  would  have  Jarred  - 
in  discord  witli  his  taciturn  ways,  had  not  his  oonsiderateness  been 
so  genuine.    8elf-possesse<i  in  the  midst  of  them,  however,  he 
allayetl  all  differences,  and  melted  them  into  one.    He  devoted  him- 
self also  to  the  culture  of  his  sisters,  read  and  conversed  with  them 
at  certain  portions  of  the  day,  was  watchAd  over  their  manners,  * 
and  as  tliey  came  forward  in  life  sc1iooI(mI  himself  to  leave  liehind 
tlio  student's  gown,  and  accompanied  them  into  the  delightAil  circles 
whieh  the  Influences  of  his  talents  opened  to  the  nienil)ers  of  his 
household.     Jii  the  fViendly  groups,  too,  which  his  motlicr's  hos- 
pitable and  genial  teni|)ergatlioi*ed  round  her  fireside,  he  emleavoitxl 
to  act  his  imrt.     l^it  it  was  plain  that  he  was  not  at  home  in  fes-  ' 
tive  scenes  of  any  kind.     His  conversation  was  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  connected,  grave,  and  on  themes  of  high  interest.    He  ] 
could  not  unlx^nd.    And  intent  as  he  was  on  subjects  which  ab- 
sorbe<l  his  whole  spiritual  energ3%  he  actually  had  neither  inclination  , 
nor  even  the  sense  of  liberty  to  relax.    In  a  word,  he  was  striving 
forever  to  press  onward  and  upward ;  and  chiefly  longed  to  bear  * 
those  whom  he  loved  with  him  in  his  ascent. 
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But  though  thus  aeriotts,  he  was  most  loving.  Ilia  genUcneaa  of 
character  ahowed  itaelf  in  all  aoolal  rehitiona.  If  controveraiea  and 
warm  debates  arose,  ho  had  Uie  akill  to  auiooUi  tlio  atonn  by  aoft 
worda  and  calm  looks.  If  acaiulal  was  introduced,  ho  changed  the 
topic ;  and  if  any  one's  reputation  was  attacked,  he  would  say, 
^  with  quiet  flrmueas,  ^^Pray,  stop]  for  if  you  continue  these  re- 
marks, 1  sliali  feel  bound  to  repeat  every  word  to  Uio  person  of 
whom  you  are  speaking."  The  eifect  was  to  stifle  ail  desire  of 
crimmation.  The  same  disposition  apiiearod  in  his  liberality  to- 
wards those  who  differed  in  religious  opinions.  **  William  is  no 
Quaker,  you  see,''  said  his  mother  one  day  to  a  (Hend,  witii  whom 
he  was  pleasantly  talking  upon  their  opposite  views.  **  No,"  an- 
swered lie ;  *^  and  £ did  not  expect  to  And  me  one ;  but  tliere 

is  a  common  ground  of  Christian  feeling,  where,  witliout  distinction 
of  name,  we  can  unite  in  belief,  that  Uie  sincere  worshippers  of  God 
are  the  accepted  of  God." 

As  another  illustration,  this  little  incident  may  be  mentioned. 
Busy  in  studies,  in  visits  among  his  parish,  and  in  cliaritable  move- 
ments, or  calls  on  the  sick  and  needy,  tlie  week  passed  away,  and 
lefb  him  on  Saturday  usually  unprepared.  A  colored  teaclier,  who 
was  occupied  in  his  school  duties  on  oUier  days,  but  who  was  anx- 
ious to  improve  himself  by  Mr.  Channing's  society,  took  occasion 
on  the  leisure  afternoon  to  visit  him,  and  fWx]iiently  prolonged  his 
stay  into  the  evening.  The  mother  was  greatly  annoyed  at  seeing 
her  son's  last  precious  hours  thus  broken  in  upon.  But  tlioiigh  it 
obliged  him  ollentlmes  to  sit  up  late  in  the  night,  and  to  flnlsh  his 
-  sermons  while  the  morning  bell  was  ringing,  he  would  never  allow 
his  colored  (hend  to  be  denied. 

Generosity  pervaded  his  conduct.  To  tlie  erring  he  was  consist- 
ently forbearing.  Two  instances  may  show  tills  trait.  A  domestic, 
in  whom  the  family  placed  confidence,  professed  ^^  to  Im  converted 
to  religion,"  at  some  revival  in  the  society  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  was  very  strict  in  her  devotions  and  attendance  at  meeting. 
The  membera  of  tlie  fhmily  soon  dctcctc<l  her,  however,  in  the  com- 
mission of  indiscriminate  |)etty  tlieils.  When  accuse<l,  she  was 
highly  indignant  at  lieing  susiiected ;  but  as  the  pro|)erty  was  found 
in  her  possession,  her  h^'pocrisy  was  clear.  Mr.  Channing  did 
nothing  In  relation  to  tlie  affair  but  to  converse  with  her,  giving  her 
tlie  most  earnest  counsel  In  his  iK>wer,  and  tlien  allowed  her  to  de- 
part. .  lie  expressed  for  her  only  the  deepest  pity ;  roentioiiliig  as 
his  reason,  that  *^  she  hod  been  brought  up  in  an  alinslioiise,  and 
had  received  no  good  influences  in  early  life."  The  amount  taken 
was  quite  laige ;  but  he  considered  it  wrong  to  inflict  a  legal  pen- 
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aIIj  upon  ono  whom  society  had  so  neglected ;  and,  if  he  had  foU 
lowed  his  own  inclination,  would  have  iccpt  her  in  his  service,  and 
liavc  soiiglit  to  reclaim  her.  On  another  occasion,  though  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  of  life,  he  rented  a  place  in  tlie  countr}'  for 
tiic  sunnner,  witli  tlie  obligation  on  his  part  of  keeping  it  in  order. 
The  gardener  whom  he  hired,  however,  proved  faitliless,  sold  the 
valuable  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  injured  tlie  grounds  and  trees 
by  his  carelessness,  leaving  tlic  loss  to  fall  on  his  employer.  The 
man  became  ill,  mul  for  tlie  end  of  enct>uraging  him  to  reform,  Mr. 
Clianning  imid  him  his  full  wages,  and,  after  exposing  to  him  the 
baseness  of  his  conduct,  gave  him  Ills  best  advice,  and  pardoned 
tlie  offence. 

Tlie  distaste  for  social  cnjojments,  which  has  been  noticed, 
doubtless  was  increased  by  Mr.  Channing's  poor  state  of  health ; 
for  lassitude  followoil  ail  exertion,  and  pliysical  depression  cast  a 
diill  u{)on  a  natural!}'  glowing  temper.  And  for  tlie  end  of  ena- 
bling all  to  discriminate  between  the  essential  man  and  the  accidents 
of  his  ofganization,  it  seems  necessaiy  to  set  this  fact  of  his  chronic 
debilit)-  in  a  distinct  light.  In  our  present  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tions of  bod}-  to  spirit,  indeed,  we  can  never  decide  how  far  morbid 
action  in  citlicr  is  a  cause  or  an  effect ;  but  tlicir  mutual  depend- 
ence is  plain  enough.  It  needs  only  to  l>e  said,  then,  tluit  from  tlie 
time  of  his  rosidcncc  at  Richmond  till  his  deatli,  he  never  knew  a 
day  of  unimpaired  vigor.  Tlie  common  services  of  the  pulpit  pros- 
tratcfl  iiim ;  unusual  efforts  brought  fever,  alternating  witli  dulness ; 
earnest  conversation  cost  sleepless  nights ;  exercise,  except  of  the 
most  moderate  kind,  was  ratiier  exhausting  than  refreshing ;  he 
jreariy  lost  weeks  and  months  by  inability  to  study  or  write ;  and  to 
one  who  knew  him,  it  only  seemed  surprising  that  he  could  accom- 
plish so  much.  Had  he  but  retained  the  buoyancy  of  early  years, 
he  might,  by  scholarship  and  by  public  and  social  labors,  have  died 
abroad  a  ligiit,  beside  which  his  actual  success  would  be  dim.  On 
the  otiicr  hand,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  whctlier  his  river  of  life 
did  not  gain  deptli  fVom  the  narrow  channel  tlux>ugh  which  It  was 
farced  to  roll?  Fort4tude,  purity,  concentration,  may  have  in  some 
degree  compensated  him  for  lack  of  strengtii.  But  to  one  who 
believes  that  God  has  forever  established  a  harmou}'  between  the 
spiritual  and  natural  worlds,  it  must  In  all  coses  appear  probable 
that  tlie  teachings  of  health  will  be  tnore  large,  sound,  varied,  richi 
than  those  of  sickness.  Yet  he  struggled  bravely  with  his  fate. 
lie  knew  that  his  own  imprudence  had  done  much  to  cause  his  in- 
Urmlty,  and  humbly  accepted  the  limits  which  it  imposed,  while  he 
steadily  sought  to  regain  and  keep  the  largest  measure  of  power. 
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**  The  very  scrupulous  care  tliat  lie  took  of  himself,**  writes  a  sister, 
*^  was  a  sacriflce  to  dut}*.  Most  1)eantiAil,  too,  was  his  thouglitAil- 
ness  to  avoid  being  a  bunlen  upon  otliers.  His  patience  was  un- 
yarj'ing.  I  can  recail  one  instance  of  a  feverish  attack  during  tlie 
heat  of  summer.  We  had  l)een  fanning  liini  during  Uie  day,  and 
he  liad  seemed  as  tranquil  as  a  sleeping  infant ;  but  to  our  great 
surprise,  wlien  the  piij'sician  came  in  towanls  evening,  lie  entreated 
him  to  give  him  sometliing  to  alia}'  tlie  restlessness  which  was  al- 
most beyond  his  Ijcaring  or  power  of  control.  But  wlien  was  lie 
otherwise  than  gentle  J "  Thus  his  very  weaknesses  fonned  a  new 
bond  of  aflTcctionate  respect.  He  saw  witli  pity  Uie  habits  of  circm- 
iimcy  and  self-indulgence  wliicii  constant  n'ganl  to  one's  own  state 
too  often  l>reeds  in  the  invalid,  and  systematically  gtianled  against 
such  temptations.  With  tlic  pride  of  an  energetic  character,  too, 
he  felt  Uie  sliaine  of  seeming  to  Iks  a  valetudinarian.  Hut  tlie  keen- 
est |)ain  he  siifTercd  was,  ft-oin  being  force<l  to  halt  when  he  would 
liave  luwtened,  and  to  leave  uiitrie<l  niany  a  pruinl»ing  plan  of  self- 
culture  and  of  iiscfiiliiesa.  This  was  the  true  cross  tp  a  spirit  so 
earnest  in  ho|)e,  Gomprcliensive  in  sympaUiy,  conscientious,  aiul 
brave ;  and  notliing  coiihl  luive  been  more  manlj*  than  the  uncom- 
plaining serenity  witli  wliich  lie  bore  it. 

Mr.  Channing  cliiefly  lamented  his  want  of  strengtli  Itecaiise  he 
was  tliereby  hamiiered  in  his  private  studies,  and  in  schemes  of  pro- 
fessional activity.  He  did  what  he  could,  and  too  oilen  much  more 
than  he  ought,  but  fell  far  short  of  his  ideal,  and  saw  all  round 
him  fields  white  for  Uie  liarvest,  when  his  ann  was  too  feeble  to  put 

;  in  the  sickle  and  reap.  Yet,  from  his  firat  appcamnce  in  the  pulpit, 
he  made  a  sensation  such  as  had  been  long  imknown  in  Boston, 
disUnguished  as  many  of  her  minister  Justl}'  were.    The  highest 

*  among  Uiem,  Dr.  Kirkland,  said  truly  of  him,  and  of  Biickminster, 
who  came  forwaitl  two  years  hiter,  that  thej'  had  iiitnKUiccd  *^a 
new  era  in  preacliing."  Their  congregations  were  Uimnged ;  and 
when  either  of  Uiem  was  to  take  his  turn  at  Uie  Thursday  lecture  in 

,  Chauncy  Place,  the  usually  thin  audience  at  that  anUquated  service 
became  a  crowd. 

Immediately  alter  Mr.  Channing's  settlement,  the  small  society 
In  Federal  Street  was  much  enlarged  by  the  numbers  drawn  around 
the  young,  devoted,  eloquent  pastor ;  and  fVom  that  Ume  forward 
steadily  grew,  unUl,  in  1809,  Uie  old  church  was  taken  down,  and 
the  corner-stone  laid  of  the  large  building  which  afterward  occupied 
its  place.  The  devouUy  disposed  in  Uie  community  looked  to  him 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  a  means  of  fanning  onoe  more  to 
flame  the  smouldering  ashes  on  the  altars  of  piety.    The  serious* 
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ness  of  his  deportment,  the  depth  and  sweetness  of  his  voicet  the 
pathos  with  which  he  read  tJie  Scriptures  and  sacred  poetry,  the 
solemnity  of  Ills  ap|>cals,  his  rapt  and  kindling  enthusiasm,  his 
hnml)lc,  trustful  spirit  of  praj'cr,  his  subdued  feeling,  so  expressive 
of  personal  experience,  made  religion  a  new  reality;  while  his 
whole  air  and  look  of  spirituality  won  them  to  listen  by  its  mild 
and  Roiuuwhat  ni(*ltinclioly  iKuuity.  Tlio  most  trifling  saw  in  him  a 
man  tlioi'onghl}'  in  carno^t,  who  8[>oke  not  of  dreams  and  fictions, 
but  of  facts  witli  wliicli  he  was  intimately  conversant ;  and  the 
serious  gladl}'  welcomed  one  who  led  the  wa}',  and  beckoned  them 
ncai-cr  to  tlie  hol3'  of  holies  which  thej'  aspired  to  enter.  Intellect* 
ual  |)cople,  too,  were  attracted  by  the  power  and  grace  of  his  pulpit 
nd<li*eHHeH.  Ho  oi)oucd  to  them  a  large  range  of  tlionglit,  presented 
clear,  eonncctcHi,  an<l  complete  views  of  various  topics,  roused  their 
faculties  of  discernment  bj*  nice  discrhninations  and  exact  state- 
ments, and  gratified  tlieir  taste  by  the  finished  simplicity  of  his 
style.  But  the  novelty,  perhaps,  that  chiefly  stirred  his  audiences 
was  tlie  directness  with  which  he  even  then  brought  his  Christian 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  life.  With  no  flights  of  mj'stic  ex- 
altation, forgetful  in  raptures  of  the  earth,  with  no  abstract  sj'stems 
of  metaphysical  tlicology,  with  no  coldly  elegant  moral  essaj's,  did 
he  occupy  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  but  witli  near  and  sublime  ob- 
jects made  evident  bj'  faith,  with  lucid  truths  approved  alike  by 
Scripture  and  by  conscience,  and  with  duties  pressed  urgently  home 
upon  all  as  nilo4i  for  daily  practice.  lie  saw,  and  made  others  see, 
that  life  was  no  iila3*-pla(K),  but  a  mngnincent  scene  for  glorifying 
0<Mt,  and  a  rirh  rc^IhmiI  Tor  the  education  of  spirits.  He  rIiow(hI  to 
men  the  substance,  of  which  8urix)unding  api>earan(M38  are  the 
shadow;  and  behind  transient  experiences  revealed  the  spiritual 
laws  which  they  express.  Thus  he  gathered  round  him  an  enlarg- 
ing circle  of  devotal  friends,  who  gratef\illy  felt  that  they  drank  in 
from  him  new  life.  The  old  members  of  Uiq  society,  too,  for  the 
most  part  simple  |>eoplc  of  plain  manners,  took  the  heartiest  delight 
in  his  services,  while  feeling  just  pride  in  his  talents.  And  the  few 
distinguished  persons  of  the  congregation  knew  well  how  to  appre- 
ciate his  rai*e  gifts,  and  to  extend  his  fame.  Thus  was  he  in  every 
wa}'  favorably  situated  to  call  out  his  highest  powers;  and  his 
Journals  show  how  ardently  he  strove  to  fulfil  the  hopes  which  he 
knew  were  cherished  for  his  usefulness. 

"  M3'  great  end  is  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  religious  in-  — 
tcrests  of  mankind,  tlie  cause  of  virtue,  the  gospel.    This  is  m}' 
occupation.    This  end  maj'  be  accomplished  everywhere.    Let  me 
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make  this  stady  the  grmU  $nd  of  life.  Let  me  etady  for .  this*.  Let 
my  ezerdse,  rdazatiou,  visits,  prayers,  all  have  this  in  view.  Let 
me  eat  and  sleep  for  this.  Let  me  never  lose  sight  of  my.flodc, 
oonstantly  oversee  tlicm,  never  leave  ttiem.  Let  me  strive  to  make 
them  (hiitAil  to  Gk>d,  direct  and  excite  exertion  for  good,  exhibit  an 
example  of  the  life  of  God." 

^'  Weelcly  lectares  are  highly  important.  What  an  influence  in 
^e  oommonwealth  would  a  general  attoiUioQ  to  religion  in  the  capi- 
tal exert  I  May  not  the  present  increased  interest  be  a  sprinkling 
before  the  shower?" 

^^  Meetings  to  pray  for  the  spirit.  Let  me  when  among  Cliris- 
tians,  when  visiting  them,  pray  with  them,  that  men  may  be  awak- 
ened to  religious  attention,  and  desire  that  God  be  glorified,  Christ 
obeyed,  heaven  sought." 

*^  Religious  union.  How  to  make  them  feel  a  desire  of  assisting, 
quickening  each  other  in  a  roligious  course.  Visit  the  church  oflon 
in  a  religious  manner.  Pray  in  private  and  In  i)ublic  for  tliis  union. 
Make  this  the  subject  of  conversation.  Meetings  of  the  dmrch ; 
and  in  order  to  make  them  useAil,  let  mo  lal)or  to  become  an 
extemporaneous  preacher.  The  church  should  feel  timt  on  their 
prayers  and  zeal  the  salvation  of  others  dc^icnds.  Let  me  now 
strive  to  quicken  my  church,  while  attention  is  awakened  to  re- 
ligion." 

**  The  influence  of  the  church  I  need.  I  can  do  little  m^'solf.  I 
want  the  brethren  to  be  able  to  converse,  the  sisters  at  home  to  be 
able  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  religious  truth.  I 
should  lend  suitable  books,  exalt  their  intellectual  powers,  direct 
their  habitual  tlioughts. 

I  **  Have  I  not  reason  to  fear  that  many  are  destitute  of  love  to 
Ood,  to  Christ,  to  the  church,  to  man?  ]>o  they  not  conlldo  in  a 
oourse  of  negative  goodness  ?  Are  they  not  fhll  of  false  hopes  (h>m 
the  performance  of  particular  duties,  abstinence  from  groat  crimes? 
Are  they  not  easy  and  satisfied  because  they  give  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  irreligion,  not  because  they  have  positive  evidence  of  re- . 
ligion?  Do  they  not  mistake  habit  for  principle?  Do  Uie  lio|)es,  * 
pleasures,  duties,  difliculties  of  religion  form  any  part  of  domestic 
conversation?  Is  holiness  an  end?  Is  God  all  in  all?  Is  Christ 
all  in  all  to  them?  Is  love  the  habit  of  their  soul,  operating  in 
their  whole  conduct?  " 

**  Christ  came  to  recover  men  fVom  sin.  A  change  of  hcaii  is 
the  object  of  the  gospel.  In  this  consists  tlio  redom[)tion  of  Christ. 
It  becomes  men  to  weep,  to  feel  true,  hearty  sorrow  at  sin  itself,  to 
abhor  and  condemn  themselves  as  without  excuse,  to  feel  themselves 
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dependent  npon  fVce,  unmerited,  unobligated,  sovereign  grftoe  for 
pardon  and  renewal.  Repentance  inclades  nnoonditional  submis* 
sion,  choice  and  desire  that  God  should  reign,  should  accomplish 
his  will,  should  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  seems  to  him  best.  It 
supposes  subjection  of  ourselves  and  others  wholly  to  his  will. 
It  gives  all  things  in  all  times  and  all  places  to  him  as  his  own 
forever." 

^*  Tlie  spirit  of  God  is  the  blessing  of  Uie  new  covenant.  The 
knowledge,  love,  imitation,  service,  and  enjoyment  of  God  tlirough 
eternity  are  all  included  in  this  gift.  There  can  be  no  other  rational, 
eternal  blessedness.  The  spirit  of  God  operates  on  the  heart, 
creates  new  exercises,  and  dwells  in  the  soul  of  Christians  by  con- 
stantly and  immediately  supporting  all  good  aflfections.  Every  man 
must  be  new-born,  have  a  new  heart,  a  new  principle,  end,  motive, 
dis|K)sition,  a  change  by  the  spirit  into  a  meek,  submissive,  self- 
renouncing,  self-abhorring,  benevolent  state  of  soul,  before  he  can 
believe,  approve,  choose  the  gospel,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

**  I  must  make  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  my  end,  and  there- 
fore labor  to  preserve  a  mind  fitted  to  discover,  and  a  heart  ready 
to  i*eccive,  instruction.  The  disposal  of  time,  food,  dbc,  should  all 
be  directed  to  this  object ;  and  ever}'  tnith  I  receive  I  should  labor 
immediately  to  impress  on  m}'  own  heart  and  on  others." 

*'  Let  me  unite  with  the  most  serious  statedly  in  prayer,  for  the 
revival  of  rdigion  in  the  society.  Let  the  promotion  of  religion  be 
tlie  sole  end  of  all  exertions ;  let  nothing  else  be  named.  O  the 
happiness  of  a  religious  socict}' ! " 

*^  I  ought  to  bear  my  people  on  my  heart ;  feel  tlio  worth  of  their 
souls,  that  the}'  have  the  capacitj'  to  serve,  enjo}*!  glorify  God  for- 
ever ;  feel  continual  heaviness  and  sorrow  for  their  neglect  of  God ; 
lie  fer\'cnt,  unceasing  in  praj'cr ;  make  Uieir  spiritual  pro6i)erity  my 
Joy ;  indulge  in  no  pleasure,  engage  in  no  pursuit,  which  may  not 
subserve  Uiis  end  ;  let  every  worldl}*  interest  wliich  will  drive  Uiem 
fhiui  my  mind  Ik^  resigniMl ;  let  my  highest  anxiot}',  fear,  lio[)0, 
desire,  aflcction,  be  exercised  toward  them,  that  God  may  have  a 
IKopIo  among  tlicin.  I^ct  me  be  the  servant  of  Uie  least  among 
tlicni  for  this  puriKise." 

*^  Ix^t  me  never  talk  of  my  zeal  for  souls,  except  with  God;  let 
me  avoid  all  egotism,  and  careAilly  abstain  fVom  mention  of  personal 
ex|)eriencc  on  this  subject ;  let  me  never  condemn  other  ministers 
as  cold ;  let  me  work  where  my  work  will  not  be  known,  among  tlio 
poor,  ignorant,  Ac.  liCt  me  lead  the  serious  IVom  dc|)endence  on 
mci  from  high  thoughts  of  my  society,  to  Christ.    Let  me  labor 
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mort  where  I  shall  ezperieooe  least  spprolMtioii,  sad  atteod  cfaieij 
to  the  insensible  sad  sluggish.  Let  me  do  moch  in  secret,  prey, 
stfogiB^,  sad  pnriiy  mj'self  for  mj  people ;  let  none  know.* 

**  1  em  sensible  of  a  want  of  tcMlerncss  in  my  prvsftJiiiig.  f 
want  to  preach  striking,  nUhcr  than  melting,  scnuona.  Let  me 
seek  tliat  mj*  licart  be  soft." 

*^  God  alone  can  soften  mj'  |)oo|>le ;  let  me  labor,  therefore,  chiefly 
in  prayer  llicru  is  great  disrcganl  to  |>ni3'er  among  us.  In  iniIh 
lie  worship  preaching  is  exalted  above  pra^'er.  Let  me  strive  to 
make  this  part  of  Uie  senioe  more  interesting.** 

**  Let  me  separate  a  portion  of  time  for  oonsklcring  the  nature 
and  im|x>rtanoo  of  m^*  ofllec,  and  for  exciting  a  holj',  «1t*vout  zeal,  a 
fervent,  sincere  desire  for  the  iioliness  and  ha|>piness  of  mj*  iwople." 

**  Let  m3*  visits  be  ministerial,  serious ;  let  me  -siicak  phiiuly  on 
religion,  attend  to  the  diaracter  of  individuals,  olwcrve  their  wants. 
WliAt  a  waste  of  time  to  make  other  visits !  If  I  should  see  a  man 
of  business  give  up  two  hours  a  da3'  to  making  mere  calls,  T  shcHild 
think  him  an  idler.  How  am  1  lictter?  AVhence  uiy  timidity  on 
ttie  siil»Jcct  of  religion?  I  do  not  carry  conversation  far  eiuMigh  to 
be  serious,  earnest,  and  hence  scissc  no  cml  with  sufllciiint  force." 

**  fiCt  nie  give  cotirses  of  k*cturcs  u|)on  various  subjects,  adapted 
to  different  ages  and  conditions;  a  course  to  parents  aiul  heads 
of  families ;  to  the  church ;  on  church  histoi^',  wiUi  applications  of 
pro|»liccy ;  on  the  evidences,  for  Uiu  young ;  weekl3*  exiioriatioiis 
to  children ;  a  course  on  tlie  duties  of  the  3'oung ;  on  Jewish  history 
and  aiiti(|uitlcs ;  on  the  testimony  of  nature  to  God;  a  course  of 
exiKisiUons ;  a  series  on  tlic  punibles ;  &c." 

^^  M3'  preaching  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  witli  a  devout, 
gratef\il,  submissive,  hol3'  spirit  in  m3*  church.  I  do  not  witness 
fervor  and  Impplness  from  the  prospect  and  hope  of  heaven.  Their 
religious  conversation  limited  to  a  few  topics,  heartless,  eoUl,  un- 
intci^esting  I  Whence  is  Uiis?  I  feel  increasing  doubts  alxHit  ni}' 
succeas.  However,  we  ai'c  commanded  not  to  faint.  I  say  U)  ni3'- 
self,  One  soul  saved ;  and  I  feel  that  such  an  object  deserves  all 
exertion.'' 

*^The  children  are  members  of  the  church  of  Christ;  earnest, 
affectionate  attention  is  due  to  tlicm.  I  mnst  catechise  them,  piny 
with  them,  UmicIi  them  to  prny ;  suggest  subjects  which  they  can 
illustrate ;  give  them  texts  to  remember ;  instruct  them  in  the  duties 
peculiar  to  their  age,  and  in  the  doctrines  suited  to  tliem." 

These  resolves  were  carried  into  deeds ;  and  he  was  at  this  period 
an  indefatigable  pastor.     He  visited  constantly,  had  periodical 
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prayer-meetings,  and  meetings  .for  conversation  and  religious  In- 
stniction,  —  varying  tliem  as  seemed  best  fitted  to  keep  interest 
alive,  —  and,  indeed,  pi*actiscd  most  of  the  modes  wliich,  tliougli " 
rare  tlicn,  have  now  beconio  common,  for  quickening  religious 
scnsibilit}'  and  producing  Christian  union.  To  Uic  sick  he  was  a 
faiUiAil  friend,  and  entered  into  their  anxieties  and  hopes  witli  a 
toucliing  devoutness,  that  liAxsd  up  their  spirits  as  on  angel  wings 
in  prayer.  Into  tlic  chamber  of  death  he  came  with  the  auroral 
light  of  tlie  resurrection  u|K)n  liis  brow.  And  to  the  mourner  he 
sliowcd  tlie  manna  of  consolation  forever  dropping  on  tlie  desert 
Yet  sometimes  his  quick  sensibilit}'  subdued  him.  When  one  of 
his  oldest  and  most  dear  pansliioncrs,  Mr.  Tliomas  Davis,  was  * 
<)yhig,  he  left  the  weeping  group  around  the  bedside,  and  coming 
to  the  chuix^h  amidst  tlie  then  small  band  of  his  parishioners,  so 
intimate  with  each  otlicr  that  tlic}'  seemed  like  one  famil}-,  he  en- 
deavoro<1  to  conmicnd  the  departing  soul  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 
But  his  voi(«  died  in  the  uttomuce ;  he  sank  his  head  on  the  desk, 
and  btirst  into  tears.  A  sob  ran  tlnxiugh  the  congregation,  and 
tlien  Uiere  was  stillness.  On  one  other  occasion,  when  visiting  a 
family  lately  bei'eaveil,  he  sat  down  with  the  circle  of  mourners, 
and  after  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  as  if  overcome  witli 
tlie  fulness  of  his  feelings,  he  uttered  a  groan,  rose,  and  left  the 
room.  But  these  were  exceptions.  He  usually  had  perfect  self-  ^ 
control,  and  wore  an  air  of  serene  cheerfulness,  tliat  spread  a  con-  - 
tagious  calmness  over  tix>ublcd  hearts. 

In  the  childran  of  the  society  he  felt  the  dce|)est  interest.  He 
liked  to  gather  them  after  service  around  the  pulpit ;  when,  coming 
down,  he  would  converse  with  tliem,  and  give  them  familiar  lessons. 
Tills  was  before  the  custom  of  Sundaj*  schools  was  introduced.  ^ 
Later  in  his  ministry,  he  and  his  fnend  Thacher  prepared  their 
well-known  catechism.  But  at  fli*st  he  confined  himself  cliiefly  to 
oral  instmction.  He  is  remembered  as  having  been  very  success- 
Ail  ill  making  Uieso  luldresses  simple  and  atti*active,  clothing 
beautiful  thoughts  in  intelligible  language,  and  addressing  them  to 
his  young  fnonds  with  a  benignant  smile,  tliat  won  their  confidence 
and  oi>ened  their  hearts,  lie  oiu*^*  pleasantly  romnrkcd,  that  the 
niOHt  HaUMfaclory  coinpliineiit  he  hud  ever  received  wiw  fraiii  a  little 
girl,  who  told  Iter  mother,  '*  I  understood  eveiy  word  he  said." 
His  reHi)eet  for  c1iil<lreii  was,  indeed,  singularly  strong;  aii<l  respect.. 
Is  the  only  woixl  that  can  fitly  express  tlie  trust  he  felt  and  mani- 
fested in  their  purity.  He  hail,  from  the  first,  a  profound  love  for  > 
Ui(*ir  native  honor,  their  quick  moral  intuitions,  tlicir  tnitli  and 
Innocence.    And  once,  when  looking  at  the  corpse  of  a  beautiful 
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eblUI,  be  said,  **  I  oonsider  those^  so  earl}*  takon  as  mysteriounly 
privileged." 

Wliiio  thus  devoted  to  his  own  congregation,  and  made  every 
year  more  and  more  an  object  of  interest  to  the  community  at  large 
by  Uic  good  influences  which  were  seen  to  flow  iVom  his  pulpit,  Mr. 
Channing  became  widel}*  known  also  by  tlie  useAil  custom  of  ex- 
changes, so  universal  In  New  England.  In  making  tliese  he  limited 
himself  to  no  denomination,  but  IVecly  held  intercourse  with  all  wlio 
were  seeking  divine  liglit  and  life.  »So  indiscriminate,  indeed,  was 
he  in  tliis  respect,  that  it  was  found  difllcult  for  man}'  years  to  as- 
sign him  a  place  in  any  of  the  sects,  which  the  increasing  tem|)er  of 
exclusivencss  was  gi*adually  forming.  Alternately  lie  was  claimed 
and  disowned  by  all,  being  himself,  as  we  shall  lioroador  see,  chiefly 
anxious  to  shun  controversy,  and  to  keep  tlio  transimront  heaven 
of  religion  unobseurcd  by  Uio  clouds  uf  theological  disputes.  8U11, 
it  was  chiefly  in  Boston,  and  among  the  liberal  divines  of  thai 
capital,  tliat  his  exchanges  were  necessarily  made ;  and  in  their 
societies  ho  was  at  all  times  a  favorite  preacher,  though  not  a  few 
complained  of  his  gloom,  and  very  many  preferred  the  sententious 
wisdom,  quaintncss,  sagacity,  and  rich  variety  of  Kiiicland,  and 
tlie  chaste  earnestness,  the  scholarly  fhlncss  of  allusion,  tlio  elegance 
of  style,  and  eloquent  oratorj*  of  liuckminster.  Such  hearers  often 
carrleil  doubtless  to  the  religious  assembly  tlieir  delightfiil  associ- 
ations with  the  8U|)erior  conversational  gifts  of  tlioso  gentlemen, 
who  were  Ixith  distinguished  for  wit,  plcasantr}*,  anecdote,  and  that 
easy  pla}*  of  fancy  which  illuminates  with  transient  charm  the  topic 
of  the  hour,  and  whose  manners  contrasted  favorably'  witli  Mr. 
Channing's  absorlied  air,  his  ahnost  Judicial  moral  scverit}',  and  his 
evident  distaste  for  the  current  trifles  which  \xA\sh  the  surface  of  life. 

To  each  of  tliese  distinguished  men  he  was  bound  by  ties  of 
strong  Anendshlp,  and  he  felt  for  their  talents  and  acquirements  a 
resix^ct  which  the}'  conllall}'  reciprocated.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber, 180G,  we  find  Mr.  Duckminster  thus  writing  to  him  from  Paris, 
wliitlier  he  luul  l)een  driven  to  recruit  by  tlio  malady  which  so 
preumtnrel}'  eclli)sed  his  bright  genius. 

^«  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  be  restored,  I  trust,  to  }'our 
|)eople ;  for  truly  I  am  very  anxious  for  tlio  religious  situation  of 
Boston,  depi*ived,  as  it  now  is,  in  three  societies,  of  regular  postora. 
I  am  sometimes  ashamed  of  myself,  when  I  think  that  I  am  here  in 
Paris  in  |)erfect  idleness,  while  3'ou  are  sinking  under  tlio  labors  of 
your  ministry.  But  God  grant  that  we  maj'  bo  able  to  congratulate 
each  other  next  summer,  upon  meeting,  as  I  hope  we, shall,  in 
health,  and  taught  by  our  sufferings  to  cherish  more  caix)Ail1y  than 
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ever  this  inestimable  gift  of  our  Maker,  and  not  to  draw  upon  it  too 
ihst,  BO  tliat  wo  may  use  it  longer  and  more  sacredly  in  tlie  service 
of  our  people  and  for  tlie  interests  of  truth.  Farewell,  my  dear 
fHcnd  I  I  pray  that  I  may  soon  hear  of  your  perfect  recovery.  Re- 
member  my  dear  people  as  often  as  you  can. 

*^  Your  Mend  and  brother, 

«  J.  S.  B.'* 

For  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Thacher,  too,  —  who  studied  divinity  under 
his  care,  and  who  became  the  belovc<1  minister  of  tlie  New  Soutli 
Church,  when  Dr.  Ku-kland  was  called  to  the  station  that,  after 
1810,  he  filled  with  so  much  Iionor  to  himself  and  to  the  institution, 
\l^  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  University,  —  ho  cherished  the  warm- 
est esteem,  to  which  Mr.  Thacher  responded  by  most  reverent  love. 

**  The  many  admirable  principles  I  have  heard  fh>m  you/'  writes 
his  3'oung  friend,  *'  I  shall  endeavor  always  to  recollect,  and  it  shall 
be  my  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  I  may  not  be  unworthy 
the  regard  of  the  virtuous  and  wise.  Remember  me  with  much  love 
to  your  brotlicr,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  aU  possible  grati- 
tude and  affection,  3'our  friend,  S.  C.  T.'' 

On  the  occasion  of  Uiis  young  brother's  settlement, -— whose 
opening  talents  and  virtues  Mr.  Channing  watched  with  the  most 
tender  interest,  by  whose  example  he  felt  himself  animatc<1,  and  to 
whom  ho  was  constantly  more  and  more  closely  lx)und  by  harmony 
fn  views  and  spiritual  sympathy, — he  entere<l  the  following  refleo- 
tlons  in  his  Journal :  — 

**  1811,  May  16.  This  week  is  peculiarly  eventAd  and  interest- 
ing. Yestenlay  I  assisted  at  the  ordination  of  my  fViend,  S.  C. 
Thacher.  I  prcsentc<l  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Tliis 
event  should  recall  to  me  the  day  when  I  devoted  mj'self  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  Have  I  been  a  falthftil,  diligent  minister,  in- 
quiring for  every  means  of  doing  good  to  my  people,  and  devoted 
most  8inccrcl3'  to  their  improvement?  Let  me  be  quickened  bj'  tills 
event,  which  has  connccteil  with  me  a  3'oung  man  whom  I  esteem 
and  love.  Let  me  confer  with  him  on  the  means  of  benefiting  our 
societies.  Let  me  save  him,  if  jxissible,  IVom  my  errors.  Let  me 
avoid  ever}-  feeling  of  nvalship.  Merciful  God,  render  him  a  better 
man  and  Christian  than  myself.  Have  I  made  sufficient  sacrifices 
to  the  young  men  who  have  studied  with  me?  Have  I  paid  atten- 
tions, instead  of  ex|XK*.ting  thcni  ?  Let  me  endeavor  to  excite  my 
j'onng  bmtlior  to  gnmt  fcnor  and  nctivhy,  and  let  nie  catch  the 
same  warmth  from  him.    I  fear,  I  feel,  tliat  I  and  my  brethren  are 
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not  sufllcicntly  ongagocl,  and  not  dcsiix>u8  onoiigli  to  bgo  (hiits  ttom 
our  labors.  I  am  not  ready  to  live  a  sulfering  life  for  Jesus  Christ. 
My  Saviour  I  may  I  think  of  thy  cross,  of  what  tliou  hast  endured 
for  human  happiness,  and  may  I  count  it  my  highest  honor  to  be  a 
partal^cr  of  th}'  suiferiugs." 

And  again  lie  thus  writes  of  him  to  a  Aicnd :  — 

'MIeuven  can  haitlly  liestow  on  me  a  greater  tilcsshig  than  the 
friendship  of  Thaclier.  The  purity  of  his  cliaracter  and  life,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  profession,  render  him  |)ecuiiariy  im|K>rtant  to  us 
at  this  time." 

Thus  cordial,  honorable,  muUmlly  bencneinl,  and  every  way  nwnly, 
wei*e  the  relations  between  tliese  friends  and  a  lurge  circle  of  their 
brctliren.  But  tlie  days  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  them  wero  numbered. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  1812,  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  Ihickminstcr 
tlirew  the  whole  community  into  grief.  How  decpl}*  Mr.  Clumning 
mounied  with  others  the  destniction  of  the  ho|)es  whicli  chistei*eil 
round  this  gifted  and  accomplished  nmn  api>ears  A'om  nmn3'  of  his 
papera  of  that  period.  He  was  himself  absent  at  tlie  time  Axim  home ; 
but  when  he  came  back,  he  preached  by  ixuiuest  a  funeral  sermon 
l)efore  Uie  Brattle  Sti'cet  Society,  and  to  his  own  people  s^ioke  as 
follows : 

**0n  returning  to  Uds  place,  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  and 
embrace  a  Christian  brother,  a  fellow-laborer  in  tlie  g08|>el,  whom 
I  left  in  the  midst  of  usefulness,  —  one  of  Uie  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  profession,  and  of  this  oountiy,  —  whose  vigor  of  mind, 
whose  eloquence,  whose  piet}',  whose  sincere  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  Chrbtianity,  I  have  witnessed  with  incroasing  pleasure 
and  increasing  hope.  But  God,  who  impaitcd  to  tills  highly 
favored  servant  such  unusual  gifts,  who  kindled  tliis  su|)erior  in- 
tellect, has  suddenly  itimoved  him  ftx)m  his  wide  sphere  of  honor 
and  usefulness.  That  you  followe<l  to  the  tomb  this  righteous  nmn 
with  serious  tliought  and  sorrowAd  reflection  I  cannot  doubt.  My 
own  heart  sunk  within  me,  when  I  heaixl  the  painful  tidings  of  his 
death.  I  felt  for  the  loss  I  had  experienced  as  an  individual ;  but 
tills  sorrow  was  faint,  compareil  with  my  painAd  sense  of  the  heavy 
loss  which  our  churohes  had  experienced." 

And  in  a  letter  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 

'^  Buckminster's  death  gives  me  many  painAd  and  solicitous  feel- 
ings in  relation  to  tlie  interests  of  religion  in  this  place.  People 
hero,  as  3'ou  well  know,  are  attached  ^to  religious  institutions,  not 
so  much  by  a  sense  of  the  value  of  religion  as  by  their  love  to  tlieir 
minister;   and  I  fear  that  their  zeal  will  grow  cold,  when  their 
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ministers  are  removed.  I  wish  that  there  were  more  attachment 
to  the  truth,  and  less  to  the  man  who  delivers  it.  Tlie  loss  of  Mr. 
Buckmlnstcr  apiiears  to  mo  irreparable.  I  know  uo  man  who 
unites  so  many  gifts  from  nature,  so  many  acquisitions  fh)m  study, 
and  such  power  of  rendering  religion  interesting  to  all  classes  of 
society,  CHi)ccia11y  to  tlie  improved,  ttic  iwlished,  tlie  fashionable." 

As  a  last  act  of  honor  to  tliis  already  celebrated  preacher,  he, 
witli  Mr.  S.  (J.  Timelier,  Mr.  Huckminstcr*s  more  particular  fVicnd, 
was  requested  to  select  and  prepare  a  ix>rtion  of  his  senuons  for 
the  pi-ess. 

**  Mr.  Buckminster^s  papers,"  writes  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  *'  came 
into  m}'  hands  after  his  death,  so  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  publication,  —  a  circumstance  which  I  mention  as  account- 
ing for  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  it.  Mr.  Channing 
undertook  it,  I  tliink,  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  gave  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  it ;  though  of  course  the  labor  and  responsibility 
came  chiefly  on  Mr.  Thacher.  The  three  sermons  on  Faith,  and 
the  sermon  on  Philemon,  attmcted,  I  believe,  more  of  his  attention 
than  any  others.  In  the  last,  an  omission  was  made  at  his  sug- 
gestion ;  but  it  ma}'  be  worth  notice,  in  reference  to  the  opinions 
he  afterwards  entertained  on  the  subject,  that  the  strong  phrases 
in  the  discourse  that  touch  slavery  did  not  excite  his  attention.  At 
least,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  made  no  remarks  about  them :  and  I 
rcmcml>er  the  way  in  which  he  went  over  the  whole  of  the  sermon. 
What  mast  struck  me,  throughout  his  examination  of  the  manu- 
scripts, was  his  interest  in  Mr.  Ihickmiuster^s  reputation,  and  his 
care  timt  Justice  should  be  done  to  it." 

The  rule  by  which  he  was  governed  in  this  work  was  Urns  once 
communicated  by  himself:  — 

'*  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  a  counsel  which  I  give  to  those 
who  are  publishing  posthumous  works?  It  is,  to  beware  of  pub- 
lishing too  much.  The  best  of  a  man's  writings  should  be  selected, 
witli  somewhat  fastidious  criticism,  for  the  press ;  and  care  should 
\k  taken,  lest  the  l^est  be  lost  and  fail  of  their  effect  by  being  sur- 
rotnidcd  with  much  that  wants  interest,  and  will  not  be  read.  I 
proceciled  on  this  principle  in  selecting  Mr.  Buckminster's  sermons, 
and  I  think  their  great  success  is  in  part  owing  to  it." 

But  besides  tliese  friends,  to  whom  he  was  united  by  the  relations 
of  the  pastoral  ofllce,  and  Uie  cares  and  responsibilities,  studies  and 
ho|)es,  incident  to  the  ministerial  profession,  Mr.  Channing  had 
otliers  with  whom  ho  held  luteroourse  by  letter ;  and  some  passages, 
taken  ttom  bis  correspondeuco  at  this  period,  may  bo  of  intcrcsti 
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as  3'ct  ftirther  illustrating  his  character.  The}'  will  he  suitably 
prefaced  hy  one  in  which  he  pleasantly  alludes  to  the  stiinicss  oi 
mental  and  moral  habits  contracted  bj'  too  monotonous  an  absoip- 
tion  in  his  own  pursuits. 

*^  1812.  The  great  objection  I  have  to  writing  letters  is,  tliat 
I  can  hardly  do  so  without  beginning  to  preach.  I  have  coni|K>sod 
sermons  till  I  can  with  dilllculty  write  anytliing  else.  I  exhort 
when  I  should  smile.  Not  that  I  think  a  letter  should  bo  written 
witliout  a  desiro  to  do  good ;  but  instruction  should  bo  delivered 
with  somewhat  less  formality  than  from  tiie  pulpit.  I  will  try, 
however,  to  lay  aside  my  grave  countenance  sometimes.*' 

*'  1808.  This  is  my  bii*thday.  I  have  been  looking  back  on 
the  blessings  which  have  filled  up  my  existence.  The  last  3'ear, 
I  And,  has  been  crowned  with  mercies ;  and  in  acknowledging  tiie 
unmerited  goodness  of  God,  I  cannot  but  thank  him  that  he  has 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  so  kind  a  Mend  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
my  welfare,  and  to  express  toward  mo  so  much  tenderness  and 
affection.  All  my  life  long,  God  has  been  raising  up  to  me  bene- 
factors. I  never  experienced  the  want  of  a  (Hendly  hand  to  sup- 
port me.  0  that  with  his  blessings  he  would  give  me  a  heart  to  be 
grateful  for  them  I  Give  me  your  prayers,  that  the  next  year  of 
my  life  may  be  more  usefhl  than  the  last;  that  every  day  may 
bring  me  nearer  to  heaven ;  that  I  may  feel  more  of  the  power  of 
religion ;  that  God  would  condescend  to  use  even  me  as  an  instru- 
ment in  advancing  his  cause  in  tiie  world." 

*^  1809.  I  feel  more  and  more  timt  I  am  doing  little  good ;  but 
I  blame  myself  as  much  as  others.  Since  you  have  been  alMent, 
I  have  felt  more  debilitated  than  usual.  I  have  not  been  capable 
of  much  mental  exertion.  How  much  do  I  need  tiiese  rebukes  to 
keep  me  humble  I  You  know  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets  me. 
I  have  reason  to  be  gratefhl  for  the  various  methods  in  which  God 
is  teaching  me  my  dependence  and  imbecility." 

*^  1812.  New  Tear'i  day.^  The  past  year  has  been  to  us  both 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  has  made  some  im|X)rtant  changes  in 
our  domestic  circles,  and  it  has  left,  I  hope,  some  salutary  im- 
pressions on  ourselves  and  our  ftiends.  I  look  back  on  It  with 
much  humiliation.  I  fear  timt  my  sufferings  have  not  refined  mo 
as  they  ought.  I  am  sure  that  my  blessings  have  not  left  that 
tender  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  which  I  wish  ever  to  maintain. 
•  .  •  •  My  increasing  duties  require  Increasing  activity,  and  some- 

^  To  hit  mother.   • 
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times  iho3'  suggest  many  pninAil  fears  and  forebodings.  Fraj  for 
me,  that  I  may  bo  faithdil  and  oseAil 

'*  I  recollect  on  this  day  the  kindness  and  affection  which  yon 
have  exprpsscd  toward  me  with  so  much  uniformity  and  tenderness, 
since  I  first  knew  j'ou.  Your  friendship  I  have  valued  as  one  of 
tlie  great  blessings  of  my  life,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  forsake  me  in 
any  prosperous  or  adverse  changes  which  may  await  me 

'*I  know  that  I  have  man}*  fVicnds,  —  perhaps  few  are  more 
favorcfl  tlian  I.  But  still  I  cannot  spare  you.  How  much  of  the 
happiness,  and  I  ma^'  add  of  the  usefulness,  of  my  life  do  I  owe  to 
}-our  tender,  unremitting  kindness  I  How  often  have  I  been  kept 
fVom  fainting  by  your  cheering  voice  I  Do  not  say  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  exaggerate  your  ofllccs  of  Aiendship.  I  cannot  express 
what  I  feel.  I  have  often  felt  that  3*our  partialit}*  to  me  was  un- 
merited, but  I  am  not  Just  enough  to  wish  it  diminished.  It  has 
liccome  one  of  my  highest  earthly  blessings.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
blessings  to  which  I  look  forward  with  oonlldenoe.  I  feel  that 
man}*  otlier  A'iends  may  fail,  but  I  feel  a  strange  assurance  that 
no  changes  can  sever  us  from  each  other.  Is  it  not  religion,  that 
indissoluble  bond,  which  unites  us?  " 

*M811.  In  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  have  alluded  to  an 
afTlictton  which  I  have  been  called  to  sustain.  It  has  pleased  God 
tliis  week  to  remove  flt>m  us  a  fViend  in  whom  I  have  long  felt  a 
strong  and  increasing  interest.  Yon  undoubtedly  heard  of  her 
frequently,  whilst  you  lived  in  this  town ;  but  her  character,  her 
worth,  you  probablj*  never  knew.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and 
happiness,  for  some  time,  to  ei\joy  an  intimacy  with  this  singular 
woman,  tliis  highly  favored  eiiild  of  God.  She  has  been  a  great 
sufferer  for  several  years,  but  she  has  suffered  so  meekly  and 
patiently,  her  character  has  been  so  itifined  and  elevated  by  suffer- 
ing, she  embraced  all  around  her  with  such  a  strong  and  tender 
affection,  amidst  pains  which  would  have  rendered  others  insensible 
to  ali  but  themselves,  she  discovered  such  unabated  energ}*  of  mind  at 
tlio  moment  that  her  emaciate<1  fVame  seeme<l  just  ready  to  resign  its 
breath,  that  I  have  contemplated  her  witli  a  delight  and  aclmimtion 
wliieh  ver}'  few  of  our  race  have  inspired.  I  have  understood  that 
in  early  life  she  was  the  victim  of  sensibility ;  and  indeed  it  was 
easy  to  see  tlint  her  feelings  tended  to  excess.  But  religion,  that 
refining  and  sulKluing  principle,  exerted  its  kindest  infiucnce  on 
her  heart.  She  was  called  to  a  struggle  peculiarly  arduous,  but 
she  was  conqueror.  I  cannot  mourn  for  her  departure ;  }*et  it  is  a 
thought  which  almost  saddens  me,  that  I  am  no  more  to  hear  her 
animated  voice,  no  more  to  commune  with  that  powerful  mind,  that. 
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wann  and  pnre  heart,  on  this  side  ilie  grave.  But  to  her  pious 
and  viituons  ftlcnds  she  is  not  lost ;  Uiere  is  society  in  heaven." 

*^  1810.  T  am  not  insensible  to  commendation.  I  will  go  far- 
ther. There  is  a  commendation  wliicli  aflbnis  me  an  exquisite  satis- 
faction, —  I  mean  a  oommcnihition  which  flows  il'ora  an  unaffected 
love  of  goodncsst  and  At>m  a  desire  to  confirm  it.  Such  com- 
mendation confers  more  honor  on  tliose  who  give  than  on  him 
who  receives  it,  and  shows  him  that  he  has  a  place,  not  in  tlie 
admiration  of  a  superficial  mind,  but  in  the  aflbctions  of  a  good, 
pure  heart.  Of  tliis  praise  I  can  almost  adopt  tlio  langimge  of 
Henry  Uio  Fiah,— 

'  If  it  be  a  tin  to  covet  lioiior, 
I  am  the  most  offending  loul  alive.' 

But  to  be  '  daubed  with  undiscerning  praise,'  to  have  my  ftuiltics 
forced  on  my  mind  by  being  told  that  I  have  none,  to  receive  a 
tribute  which  my  heart  disclaims,  and  whicli  fills  me  witli  appre- 
hension lest  I  have  iKscn  a  h3'|x>cnlc,  and  liavc  practised  conceal- 
ment more  eflectually  than  most  of  my  fellow-beings,  —  this  is  in- 
deed paiufhl  and  humiliating.  You  will  not  think  that  I  mean  to 
appi}'  all  tills  to  you ;  but  in  3*our  letter  you  have  *  o'crstep|)ed  the 
bounds'  of  Uiat  discrction  which  I  wish  you  to  observe.  You 
throw  your  colors  on  your  Aiends  too  pix)fusely.  Humanity  is  but 
another  word  for  imi)erfection.  It  is  a  distemi)crcd  vision  which 
represents  it  as  faultless.  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  ftiend,  how 
much  more  I  should  have  been  gratified,  if  you  had  fmnkl3'  disclosed 
to  me  the  observations  j'ou  must  have  made  on  my  character,  and 
had  set  before  me  the  weaknesses,  defects,  dispropoiiions,  blemishes, 
which  must  have  forced  themselves  on  so  discerning  an  e3'e." 

^^  1812.  I  tliank  tliem  for  their  good  opinion ;  but  to  you  I  will 
say,  tliat  I  feel  almost  an  insuperable  reluctance  to  visit,  and  much 
more  to  preach,  where  i^eople  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  are  to  see  or  hear  anj'thing  uncommon.  In  my  own  braast 
I  carr)'  a  conviction  which  contradicts  all  such  opinions,  and  ren- 
ders applause  painAil  and  mortifying.  The  tender  aflbction  whicli 
you  express  is  indeed  delightfhl,  though  I  feel  it  is  not  altogether 
deserved ;  but  fame,  genei*al  notice,  is  not  my  right,  and  I  pray 
God  tliat  it  may  never  bo  my  wish  or  end." 

^*  1810.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  any  human  friendship 
is  of  itself  suflleient  to  raise  you  to  the  exoelleuee  I  have  fancied. 
There  is  anotlier  source  to  which  you  must  repair.  It  is  a  most 
oonsoling  doctrine  of  our  roligioni  that  tlie  Father  of  Spirits  de- 
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lights  to  perfect  the  works  which  he  has  made,  that  he  has  sent 
his  Son  to  renew  his  own  image  in  Uie  human  heart,  itiat  ho  inspires 
tlio  love  of  virtue,  that  he  hears  the  aspirations  and  assists  the 
efforts  of  ever)'  soul  which  desiit»  to  be  emancipated  tvom  its  earthly 

and  selfish  profiensities 

**  I  am  very  willing  that  yoa  should  dissent  IVom  Uie  opin- 
ion I  have  expressed  of  Hume.  When  I  reviewed  that  part  of- 
my  letter,  1  feared  Uiat  I  had  l)een  declamatory  rather  than  convin- 
cing ;  that  I  had  carried  my  principle  too  far.  It  is  a  fault  which  I 
have  often  observed  in  m)'  diaractor,  that  I  am  prone  to  overstate 
an  argument, — to  infer  too  much  n*om  my  premises,  —  to  exhibit  a  ' 
trutli  without  thenecessarj-  limitations.  I  want  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, and  defeat  my  end  by  demanding  a  stronger  conviction  or  a 
more  unqualified  assent  tlian  I  have  a  riglit  to  expect.  I  need  to  seek 
the  excellence  for  which  Bishop  Butter  is  so  remarkable,  —  I  mean 
that  of  being  so  cautious  an<l  modest  in  his  inferences,  tliat  his 
readers  not  011I3*  concede  the  positions  for  which  he  contends,  but 
almost  blame  him  for  not  demanding  more.  This  habit  conciliates 
great  confidence  for  a  writer ;  and  we  are  naturally  impressed  with 
the  strength  of  his  cause,  when  wo  see  him  able  to  sup|)ort  it  with- 
out straining  a  single  argument,  or  even  carrying  it  to  its  fair 
extent.  Some  people,  rather  than  lose  a  good  metaphor,  or  a 
fine  sentence,  are  often  tempted  to  assert  what  is  not  altogetlier 
accurate ;  and  Uiey  have  their  rewanl.  The}'  astonish,  but  do  not 
convince.  They  strike,  but  do  not  keep  their  hold  of  the  mind. 
Ma}'  you  and  I  love  Thtth  better  than  Rhetarie.** 

Thus  warm  were  Mr.  Channing's  sympathies,  in  the  home  circle, 
in  his  congregation,  towards  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  to 
man}'  friends.  They  were  not  limited,  however,  to  these  spheres, 
but  widened  to  embrace  the  wants  of  all  his  fellow-men  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt  Tlie  poor  were  especially  objects  of  his 
regard,  many  of  whom  fVeely  visited  him ;  and  he  had  always  several 
destitute  fauiilies  under  his  care.  His  iiberality,  Indeed,  was  so  un- 
bounded, tliat  his  elder  brother  once  said,  **  Really,  William  should 
have  a  guardian ;  he  spends  every  dollar  as  soon  as  he  gets  it." 
And  so  he  actually  did.  With  a  good  salar}',  he  was  3'et  alwaj's  poor, 
—  so  utter  was  Ills  dislike  to  accumulation,  and  so  little  anxious  was 
he  for  the  morrow ;  but,  as  he  seldom  mentioned  his  deeds  of  kind- 
ness, comparatively  few  of  them  are  particularlj^  known.  'Many 
letters,  however,  which  yet  remain,  prove  how  varied,  numerous, 
Judicious,  and  patient  were  his  labors  to  cheer,  encourage,  and 
redeem  the  unfortunate.    And  when  his  own  means  were  exhausted, 
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ridi  and  generous  flrlcnda  in  bis  society  made  him  tlicir  almoner. 
To  one  of  iliese  he  writes :  ^'  I  shall,  indeed,  consider  it  a  great 
blessing  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  to  be  able  to  suggest  oppor- 
tunities of  uscAilncss ;  and  I  shall  do  this  more  readily,  if  you  resolve 
never  to  opix>se  3'our  own  Judgment  out  of  rcsi)ect  to  my  feelings.'* 
And  again  he  says :  *^  I  Umnk  God  that  he  i)ermit8  me  to  communi- 

cato  to  you  tlie  thanks  of  the  \yoor  and  afllicted Uejoice  that, 

tlirough  yon,  praise  has  ascended  to  heaven, — Joy  Ail  praise  IVom 
the  UiM  of  a  man  Just  trembling  over  the  grave.    I  feel  myself 

indebted  to  you  for  the  benevolence  you  exercise  to  others 

Maj'  }'ou  yet  more  earnestly  espouse  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  imitate  his  meek  and  condescending  love/'  Thus  was  he  doubly 
a  benefactor,  by  presenting  to  tlie  wealthy  opportunities  to  bestow  on 
the  needy  the  gifts  which  God  had  intnistccrto  liieir^guartf ianship. 

^'I  never  heard  him  speak  of  givhig  |)ecuniary  aid  to  any 
one,"  says  one  of  his  sisters ;  '*  but  facts  s^ieak  for  themselves. 
He  must  have  had  a  thousand  dollars  to  laj'  out,  of  which  he  sixsnt 
scarcely  anything  upon  himself,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or 
when  he  had  to  take  a  Journey.  He  never  had  money  for  any 
Icngtli  of  time,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  alwa3'8  disposed  of  it 
nearly  as  fast  as  he  roceive<l  it.  Wo  must  ImsIicvc  that  he  gave 
away  nearlj'  eight  hundi'ed  a  j'car,  and  I  have  known  many  times 
when  he  had  nothing.  In  all  his  feelings  he  was  laige^nd  noble. 
I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  attended  the  Ameral  of  a 
gentleman  of  foi*tune,  and  afterwards  had  visUed  the  afflicted 
family.  The  widow,  wishinglo  express  her  gratitude,  enclosed 
him  fifty  dollara  in  a  note.  It  was  a  sora  tnal  to  him.  He  could 
not  bear  to  wound  the  feelings  of  tlie  lady  b}'  a  refusal ;  and  j'ct, 
to  accept  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  returned  it,  and,  I  am 
sure,  in  doing  so,  found  some  way  not  to  pain  anoUier  bj*  sparing 
himself.  Think,  for  one  moment,  tliat  any  one  could  have  offcrad 
money  to  such  a  being,  as  a  return  for  his  sympathy ;  but  then  it 
was  so  kindly  meant  on  her  part,  that  I  could  not  mention  it  even 
now,  if  she  had  not  long  been  numbered  among  the  dead.  She  oulj' 
did  not  know  him.  He  was  as  wise,  too,  as  he  was  generous,  and 
I  never  saw  any  one  who  more  truly  understood  tlie  value  of  money 
for  the  l>enefit  of  others,  or  who  cared  less  for  it  himself." 

One  slight  anecdote  shows  his  disposition  in  this  ivspect.  As  he 
was  taking  a  Journey  alone  in  a  chaise,  he  was  induced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  [)overty  about  a  dwelling  to  stop  and  iufpiiro  allcr  the 
condition  of  the  inmates.  Ho  found  a  very  old  couple,  helpless 
and  wi*etched ;  and  after  conversing  with  tliem  some  time  as  to 
their  simple  life,  he  bade  them  farewell,  leavhig  in  tlieir  hands  his 
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purse.  He  had  ridden  some  miles  before  it  occurred  to  him  that 
his  horse  would  suffer,  tiiough  ho  might  not,  fi-om  liis  penniless 
condition;  when,  finding  himself  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, he  borrowed  the  necessary  sum  to  carry  him  on  his 
way. 

His  Journals  are  interesting  here,  also,  as  showing  how  compre- 
hensive at  once  and  minutely  exact  was  his  charity,  in  devising 
benefit  for  tlie  snficring.  There  aro  long  and  HtH  lists  of  tlio  vari- 
ous chisses  of  the  connnuuity  who  needed  care  or  aid ;  sketches  of 
tlioir  peculiar  trials,  temptntions,  and  difficulUcs ;  suggestions  for 
public  works,  benevolent  operations,  special  reforms ;  and  hints  of 
all  kinds  as  to  the  duties  which  society  owes  to  its  members.  But 
a  few  extracts  will  speak  for  themselves. 

''Tilings  to  be  done  in  town. — Comfortable  houses  to  be  let 
cheap  for  the  poor.  Innocent  and  improving  amusements.  Inter- 
esting works  to  be  circulated  among  them.  Associations  among 
mechanics  for  mutual  support  if  reduced.  Complete  course  of  in- 
struction for  3'outh  designed  for  active  life.  Dr.  Lathrop's  plan  of 
education.  Justices'  salaries  to  be  fixed ;  their  fees ;  small  debts ; 
petty  suits ;  oppression  of  the  poor.  Taverns ;  drinking-parties ; 
a  work  on  ardent  spirits  should  be  written.  Fire-dubs.  Appren- 
tice-boys at  bad  houses ;  &c." 

'' Poor-house.  —  Rooms  to  be  better  aired.  There  should  be 
selection  in  assigning  rooms.  Tracts  to  be  circulated  there.  Let 
mo  visit  them  once  a  week.  They  want  plain,  pious,  unambitious, 
evangelical  ministry ;  they  want  that  gospel  which  teaches  content- 
ment in  every  state.  An  association  of  females  to  Aiminh  them 
employments.  Neatness  should  be  pi*escribed.  Great  regularity 
in  their  exercises.  Mutual  respect  required ;  decency  of  manners 
to  each  other.*' 

''  Causes  of  poverty  to  be  traced.  Charity  is  not  enough  - 
directed.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  poor  families.  Emplo3'ment 
fotmd.  Economical  improvements.  Store-houses.  Provisions  of 
W(Xh1  in  large  quantities  at  cheap  prices,  and  so  with  all  necessaries 
of  life ;  to  he  bought  at  cheap  seasons,  and  sold  in  large  quantities. 
Uumford  boilcni."  ^ 

*'  Excite  no  feeling  of  dependence.     Stimulate  to  exertion.    Re-  ; 
lief,  such  as  to  call  out  energ}',  and  remove  whatever  disheartens 
and  disables." 

*'  IIow  much  capacit}'  there  is  in  the  |)oorcr  classes  of  knowledge 
and  aflcction  I  Why  is  it  not  devcloiKMl?  Is  not  the  social  order 
bad?    Cannot  all  the  capacities  of  all  classes  be  called  forth? 
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Cannot  men's  motives  in  pursuing  wealth  be  purified?  Cannot  a 
strong  conviction  be  established,  tliat  Christ's  precepts  in  the  plain 
sense  are  the  only  rule  for  Christians?  Cannot  the  ix>wcr  of  fiish- 
ion  and  opinion,  except  in  so  far  as  the}'  may  lie  sanctioned  by 
Cludstianity,  be  subverted  ?  " 

«*  Employ  religious  schoolmistresses  in  diflfcront  parts  of  tlio  town. 
The  children  of  the  poor  need  si>ecial  care." 

In  this  project  he  was  at  tliis  time  much  interested,  and  was 
instrumental,  in  connection  with  others,  in  establishing  primary 
schools — being  prompted  by  the  considerations,  that,  by  such  a 
provision,  — 

^'Tho  parents  are  relieved  ttom  a  great  burden,  esiXKsially  In  tlio 
winter ;  the  children  are  kept  for  many  hours  of  the  day  at  least 
out  of  the  streets,  where  every  vice  is  contracted,  and  from  the 
'  crowded,  unwholesome  rooms,  where  they  too  often  witness  Uio 
worst  examples ;  their  faculties  are  in  a  mctumro  called  forth  and 
improved ;  they  acquire  some  habits  of  onler,  application,  and  in- 
dustry ;  aro  trained  to  dccenc}'  of  manners,  dress,  and  ap|)carance ; 
become  fitted  for  the  business  of  Wfe^  and  are  instnicted  In  the 
Scriptures  and  tlie  duties  of  morality." 

**  A  bakehouse  for  tlie  poor,  established  by  a  Amd  for  tlieir  use ; 
an  association  of  tlie  poor,  contributing  so  much  a  week  for  a  Auid 
to  support  them  in  sickness ;  associations  for  relief  of  the  sick,  old, 
debtors,  and  for  the  employment  of  those  who  are  witliout  work." 

*^  Wluit  can  be  done  to  exalt  the  poor  and  ignorant  ft'om  a  life  of 
sense  to  an  intellectual,  moral,  religious  hfe?  How  excite  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  their  children?  Let  me  learn  to  extem- 
porize, that  I  may  administer  plain  instruction.  May  not  tlie  mind 
be  quickened  by  interesting  the  heart  in  religion?  The  Divine 
character,  peculiarly  as  displayed  in  ChrisUanit}',  is  the  great  means 
of  exalting  human  nature.  The  poor  need  moral  remedies.  Lei 
'  th$  poor  be  my  end,** 

**  Let  each  rich  family  have  some  poor  under  tlielr  care ;  espe- 
dally  Christian  families.  Mention  tlie  ixx>r  to  others.  Connect 
the  poor  with  good  families." 

**  There  should  be  an  association  to  receive  prostitutes,  when  re- 
duced by  want  and  disease,  to  reform  and  employ  them.  A  house 
necessary,  and  one  walled,  &o.  The  object,  seclusion,  sup^iort, 
and  rendering  tliem  useAil.  A  strong  aversion  to  licentiousness 
should  be  awakened." 

**  Immigrants.  A  society  of  advice.  They  aro  subjects  of 
speculation,  exposed  to  unprincipled  men.    They  want  dii*ection| 
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McihIs.    Keep  tlicm  out  o(  Uio  way  of  designing  people.    They 
deix^ml  on  tiio  wants  of  landlioldcra,  &c.*' 

*'  AfHcans.  To  enable  them  better  to  manage  the  afTolrs  of  this 
life ;  to  ocqaire  support,  property ;  to  elevate  their  desire  of  pleas- 
ure above  sense,  to  social  enjoyments  and  improvement  of  mind. 
I  wish  them  to  be  thinking  persons,  to  act  At>m  thought.  Theur 
modes  of  life  would  vary,  if  instrtiction  was  carlj'  given.  A  school 
may  interest  them.  Their  present  evils — dirt,  bod  air,  crowded 
rooms,  and  their  poverty  —  originate  in  tiioughtlessness.  Intemper- 
ance, &c.  In  learning  they  will  find  new  pleasures,  and  be  less 
tempted  to  irregularit}%  We  must  give  them  new  tastes.  What 
powers,  how  much  mtW,  how  much  hearty  what  treasures,  are  con- 
tained in  tlienil  Shall  all  be  lost?  Awaken  a  sense  of  tlieir  true 
dignity  and  true  excellence,  and  so  prevent  vain  attention  to  dress, 
&c.  Is  it  not  ix^ssible  to  make  a  party  among  tliem  in  supi)ort  of 
religion?  May  there  not  be  a  line  of  distuiction  di*awn  among 
them,  and  a  sense  of  character  awakened?'' 

These  extracts  from  papers  and  Journals,  extending  through  tiie 
first  years  of  his  ministry,  show  how  early  and  how  earnestly  his 
sympathies  went  out  to  his  fellow-men  of  every  condition.  Ho 
seems  to  have  wished  —  to  quote  again  his  diary  —  **to  associate 
with  all  classes,  to  know  their  wants,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  world  in  wliich  I  am  placed."  His  longing  was  for  noth- 
ing less  than  humanity  made  universal.  The  spirit  that  dictated 
his  enthusiastic  letters  from  Richmond  was  working  in  him  still, 
and  prompting  him  to  seek  for  ever>'  practicable  mode  of  redeem- 
ing man  fVom  Uie  inhuman  degradations  to  which  tens  of  tliousands 
are  subject  in  a  society  selfish  in  its  principles,  laws,  customs, 
maxims,  influences,  tendencies.  He  saw  that  actual  life  in  Chris- 
tian communities  is  a  hideous  mockery  of  the  generally  professed 
disciplcsliip  to  Him  whoso  last  S3inlM>lic  act  was  to  gird  himself 
witli  a  towel  and  to  wasli  his  disciples'  feet,  whoso  test  of  dis- 
tinction wiui,  *'  Let  him  that  would  Iks  greatest  among  you  be  the 
servant  of  all,"  and  who  loft  as  his  dying  legacy  the  new  command- 
ment, **  A$  I  have  loved  j'ou,  $o  love  ye  one  another." 

Dut  these  charities  witliin  his  immediate  neighborhood,  extensive 
as  tliey  wcra,  did  not  exhaust  Mr.  Channing's  interest  in  his  race. 
In  t!»e  growing  prevalence  of  oixlcr,  Justice,  freedom,  over  the  in- 
ternal legislation  of  tlie  nations  of  Christendom,  and  of  humanity 
and  i)oace  through  their  diplomatic,  commercial,  and  intellectual 
intercourse,  he  saw  a  providential  process,  by  which  the  scattered 
soci(*ties  of  earth  are  becoming  transfoimed  and  reunited  into  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  —  a  slow  process  indeed  to  human  sight,  and 
one  accompanied  b}'  trial  and  struggle,  but  yet  a  sure  one.  And 
thus  believing,  he  thought  that  a  minister  of  the  glad  tidings,  of 
universal  good-will,  was  so  far  fram  being  exempt  (W>m  the  duties 
of  a  citizen,  that  he  was,  on  tlie  contrary,  under  s|)ccial  obligation 
to  infUse,  as  he  best  could,  tlio  spiHt  of  love,  tlie  ho|)e  of  a  higher 
Ihture  for  mankind,  the  sense  of  i*cs|K>nsibility  to  a  superhuman 
authority,  into  tlie  hearts  of  his  fellows, —  heated  as  Uic}'  were  by 
partisan  passions,  and  turned  (Vom  their  rightful  i\incUon  of  nuitual 
beneficence  by  worldly  Jealousies. 

From  early  youUi  he  had  l)eon,  as  wo  have  obseryod,  conversant 
with  political  movements ;  he  Imd  been  bred  up  in  anient  attach- 
ment  to  liberty  under  constitutional  limits ;  ho  had  simrod  in  the 
exhilarating  anticipations  first  excited  by  the  French  Revolution, 
and  in  the  revulsion  of  shame  and  sorrow  produced  by  its  alter 
excesses;  he  had  watched  tlie  triumplui  of  the  *^ armed  apostle  of 
democracy,"  till  he  had  seen  him  rear  his  tluxine  of  univenMil  empire 
upon  prostrate  states,  which  fell  bravely  stniggltng  for  Independent 
national  existence ;  and  now,  in  common  with  many  of  the  1)est 
and  wisest  around  him,  he  feare<l,  as  an  event  by  no  means  im|>os- 
bible,  tluit  the  United  States  might  be  needed  tut  an  arlc  for  free- 
dom, when  the  deluge  of  despotism  hod  overswcpt  Euro|>e.  In  a 
word,  he  was  at  this  time  tboraughly  in  principle  and  affections  a 
Federalist. 

Accoi-dingl}',  in  his  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  sermons,  f^'om  which 
extracts  will  hereafter  be  given,  he  entered  freely  into  the  consid- 
eration of  national  dangers  and  duties,  and  brought  men  and 
measures  to  the  test  of  the  Christian  staudanl.  In  this  course  of 
conduct  he  luul  Uie  sanction  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Osgood  and  Dr. 
Kirkland ;  but  many  of  his  brethren  condemned  him  for  desecmt- 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  by  the  introduction  of  such  topics,  and 
lai'ge  numbers  of  the  laity  wero  indignant  at  his  presumption,  as 
they  considered  it,  and  ofHcious  intermeddling  in  mutUtrs  Insycnul 
his  sphere.  As  this  was  tlie  |)eriod  of  tlie  cmbai'go  and  tlie  last 
war,  when  commerce  was  proHtrate  and  industry  luiigiiiHlied,  — 
when  tlie  bond  of  tlie  Union  was  almost  severed  by  civil  strife,  and 
angry  controversies  prevailed  in  public  and  private,  —  when  family 
ties  and  old  friendships  wei*e  rudely  broken  by  ijolitical  dissensions, 
— when  tlie  circles  of  social  intercourse  wero  limited  to  those  who 
adopted  the  same  party  creeds,  and  men  rose  or  fell  in  tlie  scale  of 
esteem  as  their  opinions  varied,  —  when  in  Uie  tlieatre  the  shouts 
of  *^(7a  tra,"  and  '^  God  save  the  king,"  alternately  drowned  each 
other,  —  when  angry  mobs  tore  unpopular  editors  (W>m  tlie  Jails 
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where  they  were  pnt  for  safety, — and  when,  in  a  word,  the  nation 
was  convulsed,  —  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  a  preacher  who 
C8i)ouscd  tlio  cause  of  either  of  tlie  contending  Ixxlics  was  forced  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  severe  censure,  and  to  l>e  made  the  object  of 
exaggerated  praise.  To  Mr.  Clianning  one  of  tliese  results  was  as 
distasteful  as  the  other ;  but  as  several  of  his  sermons  were  printed, 
and  Uuis  l)ccamo  widely  known,  ho  largely  ex[)erienccd  both. 
Some  critics  went  so  far  as  to  ascril>c  to  liiin  no  licttcr  motive  for 
overstepping  the  usual  lines  of  pulpit  discussion,  than  that  of  seek- 
ing tlie  notoriety  which  he  thus  met ;  a  charge,  to  bo  sure,  which 
seemed  sufflciently  absurd  to  those  who  knew  the  man,  and  which 
hus  friends  might  have  fhlly  answered  by  stating  the  facts,  that  ho 
had  declined  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  before  IIar\'ard 
University  from  aversion  to  appear  in  public,  that  ho  habitually 
shunned  various  opix>rtunities  for  displaying  his  talents,  and  held 
back  from  even  tlie  literary  enterprises  in  which  he  was  well  quali- 
fied to  excel,  l>ocause  ho  feai*od  lest  he  might  thus  be  led  astray 
fh>m  the  more  appropriate  duties  of  his  profession.  But  he  knew 
his  own  heart,  and  year  by  3'ear  went  steadily  on  his  course  of  giv- 
ing witli  ^xsrfect  fhinkncss  such  warnings  and  rebukes  as  he  deemed 
timely. 

In  these  trials  he  had  in  private  the  faithful  counsel  of  his  brother 
Francis,  who  was  a  firm  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  same  political 
views,  and  in  public  he  receivc<l  the  support  of  some  of  tiie  most 
distinguished  of  his  fellow-citizens;  for  this  was  the  day  when 
(iovornor  Strong  (;onininnicatcd  the  stern  resolution  of  his  character 
to  tlie  councils  of  the  Sinte,  when  George  Cabot  with  his  \)Qn  and 
tongue  cast  over  |>orplexod  subjects  the  clear  light  of  his  sagacious 
Judgment,  when  Fisher  Ames  held  private  circles  and  public  as- 
seniblies  si)elllx>und  by  the  charm  of  his  rich  eloquence,  and  when 
Boston  and  Massachusetts  generally  were  strongly  enlisted  on  tlie 
Federal  side.  His  decided  action  had  the  effect  of  adding  to  his 
celebrity  and  influence ;  and  he  took  at  this  time  in  public  respect 
tlie  ixmttion  which  he  held  tlirough  the  rest  of  life.  Thenceforward 
he  was  known  as  a  man  of  unfaltering  principle,  at  once  temi>erate 
and  bold,  slow  to  form  opinions,  but  fearless  to  maintain  tliem,. 
thoroughly'  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  most  tr3nng  scenes,  ready 
to  follow  through  good  or  ill  report  his  convictions  of  right,  and 
who  always 

"  wAlke<1  attcfide<1 
By  A  itrong-ilding  ohampion,  Conscience." 

Tluis  passed  the  first  ten  years  and  more  of  Mr.  Channing's  minis- 
terial life.    The}'  were  unevent(\d,  but  inwanllj*  rich  in  results ;  and 
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many  good  seeds  then  planted  tliemaelvcs,  which  were  afterwards 
to  bear  abundant  fhiits.  Inherited  errors,  too,  not  a  few,  in 
thought  and  practice,  liad  been  slowiy  outgrown,  — so  slowly,  that 
he  was  i)erliap8  unconscious  of  the  change  wliich  had  been  wrouglit 
in  liis  principles.  Al)ovo  all,  ho  had  learned  the  lesson  of  keeping 
true  to  his  purest,  highest  self,  or,  to  express  the  same  fact  more 
humbly  and  Justly,  of  being  obedient  to  the  Divine  will,  however 
revealed  to  his  inmost  i*eason.  Goodness  hail  firmly  enthroned 
itself  as  the  reigning  power  in  his  nature.  lie  lived  the  life  com- 
municated  fVom  aljovo.  lie  was  bocouiiiig  yearly  and  daily  more 
and  more  a  child  of  God. 

From  his  veiy  entrance  on  a  public  career,  he  produced  uixm  all 
who  came  into  his  presence  tlio  impression  of  matured  virtue  and 
wisdom,  and  inspired  rovei*cnco  Uiough  young.  Ifu  wore  an  air  of 
dignity  and  self-command,  of  pure  elevation  of  puqiose,  and  of  calm 
enthusiasm,  tliat  disarmed  familiarity.  Carol\ti  of  the  rights  of 
others,  courteous  and  gentle,  he  allowed  no  intrusions  u|X)n  liim- 
self.  Ho  was  deaf  to  flattery,  turneil  at  once  ftx>m  any  mention 
of  his  own  services  or  position,  paid  no  compliments,  and  would 
receive  none ;  but,  by  constant  i*cfci*ence  to  high  standards  of  right, 
transfbrrcd  the  tlioughts  of  those  with  whom  ho  held  intercourse 
fW>m  peraonal  vanity  to  hitrinsic  excellence,  and  from  individual 
claims  to  universal  principles.  lie  gave  no  time  to  what  was  unim- 
portant, made  demands  uiK>n  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  those 
he  talked  with,  and  inspii'ed  them  with  a  sense  of  the  substantial 
realities  of  exuitcnco.  In  his  traatmcnt  of  others  thcro  was  no  pre- 
sumption nor  partiality.  lie  was  dcferantial  to  old  and  young; 
listened  without  intemiption,  and  with  patience,  even  to  the  dull 
and  rude ;  s|)oke  ill  of  none,  and  would  hear  no  ilUsiieaking ;  tol- 
erated no  levity,  but  at  once  overawed  and  silcncetl  it  by  wise  and 
generous  suggestions;  was  never  hasty,  rash,  nor  imiMstuous  in 
word  or  act,  and  met  these  weaknesses  in  others  with  an  undis- 
turbed firmness  Uiat  disarmed  i>assion  while  rebuking  it.  Above 
all,  he  recognized  in  his  fellows  no  distinctions  but  those  of  char- 
acter and  intelligence,  and,  quietly  disregarding  capricious  esti- 
mates and  rules  of  mere  etiquette,  met  rich  and  ix)or,  learned  and 
ignorant,  upon  the  broad  ground  of  mutual  honor  tod  kindness. 
Thus  his  influence  was  always  saci*ed  and  sanctiO'ing ;  and  no  bct- 
}  ter  impression  can  be  given  of  him,  as  lie  then  ap[>eared,  than  is 
presented  in  his  description  of  the  Good  Minister,  in  the  sermon  — 
quite  famous  at  the  time  —  which  he  preached  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  John  Coilman  in  1808.  Henry  Ware,  Uie  younger,  once 
said  truly,  that  Mr.  Channing  had  there  sketched  his  own  portrait. 
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Tlio  passage  is  as  follows,  and  with  it  this  chapter  may  most  suit- 
ably bo  dosed. 

**  Oil  tliis  occasion,  I  have  thonglit  that  it  would  bo  uscAil  to 
dwell  on  tlie  inii>ortance  of  a  zealous  and  afTcctionatc  performance 
of  ministerial  duties.  On  this  subject  I  could  wish  to  hear  rattier 
than  to  speak.  I  feel  that  the  place  which  belongs  to  me  is  not 
that  of  a  confldcnt  teacher,  but  of  an  humble,  self-accusing  Icurner. 
When  I  look  round  on  my  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministrj*, 
whose  years  and  experience  and  improvements  in  piety  peculiarly 
lit  them  for  this  theme,  1  feel  no  faint  desire  to  resign  to  tliem  the 
office  I  am  expected  to  perform.  But  my  feelings  and  wishes  have 
been  overruled;  and  now  that  I  must  speak,  I  wish  to  suggest 
something  which  will  tend  to  quicken  my  own  heart,  which  will 
stir  up  the  minds  of  my  bretliren,  and  which  will  impress  this 
numerous  assembly  with  the  duties  and  objects,  tlic  tixiuiendous 
responsibillt}',  and  the  infinitely  solemn  consequences  of  the  sacred 
ministr}' 

'*  To  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  is  to  be  carried  by 
affection  to  habitual,  continued  eflbrts  for  human  salvation.  It  is 
not  to  moke  a  few  convulsive  efforts  when  our  feelings  are  acciden- 
tally warmed,  and  tlien  to  settle  down  into  supineness  and  sloth. 
It  is  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  cold,  mechanical  round  of  what 
we  call  our  duties,  and  to  feel  that  we  have  done  enough  when  we 
have  done  what  is  claimed  and  exix^cted.  It  is  to  glow  witli  a  de- 
sire of  success,  to  stand  watching  opportunities  of  doing  good  to 
the  souls  of  men.  It  is  to  tliink  tliat  wo  have  done  notliing,  whilst 
multitudes  witliin  our  roach  aro  perishing  in  their  sins.  It  is  to 
tliink  no  labor  difficult,  no  sacrifice  great,  by  which  men  may  be 
saved.  It  is  to  explore  new  menus  of  uscftilncss ;  to  inquire  wliat 
ix^culinr  forms  of  Christian  cxeition  our  i)cculiar  conditions  and  re- 
Intlous  may  admit ;  and  then  to  follow  with  i*esotuto  pur[)ose  and 
strenuous  effort  the  plans  which  approve  themselves  to  our  serious 
Judgment.  Perhaps  there  is  no  profession,  no  occupation,  which 
encourages  so  much  musing  as  the  profession  of  a  miuister.  It  is 
very  easy  nnd  very  pleasing  to  mark  out  paths  of  usefulucfls,  to  set 
at  work  in  our  imaginations  a  variet}'  of  means  fVom  which  the  hap- 
piest effects  are  to  flow.  But  to  d^  as  well  as  to  wiU^  this  is  the 
toil.  To  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  implies  that  we 
CBTTy  deliberation  into  practice ;  tliat  we  convert  i)ossi1ile  into  real 
good ;  tliat  no  discouragements  have  power  to  shake  those  pur|)08es 
which  we  delllrenitcly  approve ;  that  we  wait  not  to  consult  ease  or 
opinion,  when  we  have  alrcady  consulted  God  and  our  own  con- 
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sciences ;  that  we  press  forward  in  the  path  of  dnty,  undismayed 
by  the  opposition,  unabashed  by  tiio  ridicule,  of  tlie  world. 

**  This  2cal  and  earnestness  ought  to  iiorvado  our  whole  minis- 
terial duties.  We  sliould  carry  it  into  our  privaie  studies  and 
devotions.  A  minister  can  impart  to  iiis  (x^ople  only  what  he  has 
himself  received,  lib  own  understanding  mtutt  be  flrst  enlight- 
ened, his  own  heart  flrst  kindled,  befora  he  can  communicate  a 
rational  and  fervent  piety.  Hence  a  minister  should  ai>ply  with 
zeal  to  the  various  means  of  personal  improvement.  lie  should 
never  be  contented  with  his  present  attainments,  never  imagine  timt 
he  has  learned  all  which  God  has  revealed,  never  say  that  he  has 
formed  his  system,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  preach  it.  Divine 
truth  is  infinite  and  can  never  be  exhausted.  The  wisest  of  us  are 
but  children ;  our  views  ara  ver}'  dim  and  narrow ;  and  even  where 
we  discern  the  truth,  how  faint  is  its  practical  impression  I  .  •  .  • 

*'  But  a  minister  must  not  only  be  earnest  in  his  private  studies ; 
he  must  be  ui^gent  and  alive  in  his  ptMie  duties.  Fram  his  retire- 
ment he  should  bring  into  Uie  sanctuary  a  heart  glowing  witli 
Christian  affections.  His  praycra  should  discover  a  mind  I'amillar 
with  God,  accustomed  to  tlie  mercy-seat,  elevated  by  habitual 
devotion,  and  breathing  without  effort  the  pure  and  humble  desires 
of  a  Chiistian.  In  preaching,  his  heart  should  disclose  itself  in  his 
sentiments,  manner,  and  style.  AVhilst  unfolding  the  Divine  (Ksrlbo- 
tions,  he  should  let  men  see  that  tliey  ai*e  perfections  he  himself 
loves  and  adores.  In  enjoining  a  Christian  tem|)cr,  he  should  urge 
it  as  one  who  has  felt  its  beauty  and  jiowcr.  When  describing  the 
promises  of  the  gos[)el,  he  should  speak  with  tlie  animation  of  a 
holy  hope.  Whilst  directing  men  to  the  cross,  he  should  si>eak 
as  one  who  has  prostrated  himself  at  its  foot.  This  is  pulpit  elo- 
quence, lie  should  let  men  see  that  he  has  come,  not  to  dazzle 
them  with  tlie  studied  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  not  to  play  before 
them  the  tricks  of  an  orator,  but  to  fix  their  solicitous  attention  on 
the  concerns  of  eternity,  to  persuade  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
and  to  incite  them  to  universal  obedience.  Let  me  here  mention, 
tliat  it  is  highly  imix>rtant  that  his  manner  be  earnest.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  a  noisy,  tumultuous  manner.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
minister  must  have  lungs  of  iron  and  a  voice  of  thunder.  Noise 
and  earnestness  are  very  different  things.  I  only  mean  that  the 
minister  should  deliver  his  message  as  if  he  felt  its  infinite  weight, 
as  if  his  whole  soul  were  interested  in  its  success ;  and  tliis  he  may 
do  witliout  being  a  brawler.  In  the  still,  small  voice  we  may  dis- 
cern tlie  language  of  the  heart.  I  repeat  it,  this  expression  of  the 
heart  is  the  perfection  of  ministerial  eloquence^    Rules  axo  veiy 
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iiscAil  to  tcacb  us  what  to  avoid.  But  when  rules  have  done  all 
that  tlicj'  can  for  us,  tlie}*  will  leave  us  chilling  preachers,  unless  we 
sujieradd  that  tenderness  and  earnestness  which  an  engaged  heart 
can  alone  breathe  tlirough  our  deliver}'.  Ma}*  1  l>e  permitted  to 
mention  Uie  want  of  this  earnestness  as  a  prevalent  defect  at  the 
present  da}*?  My  brethren,  should  not  our  sleeping  hearers,  and 
tlie  faint  effects  of  our  ministr}',  lead  us  to  inqnire  whether  we 
pn*s(Hit  religions  truth  in  tlic  most  impressive  form?  Is  it  asked, 
how  this  coldness  of  manner  is  to  be  remedied  ?  Let  us  not,  for 
this  end,  mimic  feelings  we  do  not  possess.  Let  us,  before  we 
preach,  possess  our  souls  with  the  importance  of  the  trtith  we  are 
to  deliver.  Jjct  us  make  our  discourses  truly  onr  own,  by  catcalling 
first  ourselves  the  impressions  we  wish  to  make  on  others.  Whilst 
preaching,  let  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Mi^esty  fkiequently  recur 
to  us,  that  it  may  extinguish  onr  fear  of  man,  and  excite  an  ani- 
mating confidence  In  the  blessing  of  God.  Were  these  our  habits, 
should  we  not  be  more  interesting  preachers? 

*'But,  Airther,  tlie  seal  of  the  minister  of  Christ  should  extend 
bej'ond  the  sanctuary.  He  shonld  carry  into  his  common  walks 
and  conversations  a  mind  bent  on  his  great  end,  and  ever  read}'  to 
seize  an  opportunity  of  impressing  men  with  religion.  He  shonld 
particularly  lalx>r  in  his  own  life,  in  his  own  familiar  intercourse,  to 
exhibit  a  uniform  and  interesting  example  of  the  trutli  he  preadies. 
He  should  not  only  be  solicitous  to  preach,  but  still  more  to  live, 
Christianity.  That  minister  is  not  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  who  has  learned  to  excite  in  himself  some  momentary  feeU 
ings,  and  to  employ  words  and  tears  of  entreaty,  whilst  in  the 
pul[>it;  but  who  comes  into  the  world  ready  to  sympatliize  with 
its  evil  feelings,  and  to  comply  like  a  slave  with  its  tyrannical 
requisitions. 

**  Such  is  Christian  zeal.  1  need  not  mention  that  this  zeal  can- 
not Ik)  niainlniiicd  without  great  attention  to  the  government  of  our 
desires  and  passions.  The  mind  and  heart  can  never  act  vigorously 
on  religion  whilst  fettered  and  benumbed  by  any  sensual  lust,  by 
avarice  or  ambition.  Would  we  attain  the  bold  and  i)ersevering 
zeal  enjoined  by  the  a|K)Stle  ?  We  must  keep  un<ler  the  body ;  we 
must  partake  with  rigid  tem|)erance  of  animal  pleasure ;  we  must 
look  with  holy  indlfl*erence  on  worldly  wealth  and  honor ;  and  thus 
preserve  unwastcd  tlie  energy  of  our  souls,  that  we  may  consecrate 
it  to  the  work  which  we  have  voluntarily  assumed. 

**  This  genuine  Christian  eameRtness  is  too  rarely  seen.  Minis- 
ters and  private  Christians  are,  indeed,  very  often  in  earnest ;  but 
tlieir  zeal  is  not  seldom  an  unhallowed  fire,  kindled  at  any  altar 
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rather  than  that  of  God.  There  are  some  whose  seal  is  madness, 
who  place  religion  in  the  fervors  and  ecstasies  of  a  disordered 
mindt  and  who  shatter  tlicir  own  and  otliers'  understandings  in  a 
whirlwind  of  sonnd.  There  are  some  whose  zeal  is  ^lai  lial ;  tliey 
spend  it  ail  on  forms  and  oi>inions,  whidi,  Uiougli  not  unimi)ortant, 
are  not  tiio  essentials  of  Cliristianity.  Tlicy  compass  sea  and  land, 
not  to  malce  followers  of  Christ,  but  converts  to  tlicir  sect.  They 
overloolc  tlie  heart,  tiiat  they  may  rectify  tlie  head  \  and  malce  Chris* 
tianity,  not  a  vital,  inwanl,  efUcicnt  principle,  expressed  in  increasing 
conformity  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  a  dry,  cokl,  barren  system  of  modes 
and  speculations.  There  are  some  who  are  earnest  enougii,  but 
their  earnestness  is  passionate  and  irritable.  They  cannot  bear 
contradiction.  They  do  not  address  sedous  argument  to  tlie  ent)- 
neous,  and  affectionate  persuasion  to  the  sinful ;  but  express  tlieir 
zeal  in  clamor,  abuse,  hard  names,  and  all  tiie  varieties  of  iMsrae- 
cution  which  their  situation  places  within  their  reach.  There  is 
also  a  zeal  which  is  the  base-bom  progeny  of  pride  and  ambition. 
It  is  ever  busy  and  active,  for  it  loves  to  be  seen  and  heard,  and  to 
acquire  influence  in  the  church.  It  is  greedy  of  services  which 
draw  attention,  and  seeks  to  heighten  itself  by  casting  severe  refleo- 
tions  on  tlie  lukewanuness  of  oUiers.  Ucniote  from  all  those  is 
time  Christian  zeal.  True  zeal  is  enlightened  and  Judicious,  meek 
and  gentle ;  sensible  of  its  own  inflnnities,  and  therefore  ready  to 
bear  long  wltli  oUiers ;  not  devoted  to  a  party,  but  to  tlie  wide 
interests  of  Christian  piety;  not  anxious  for  elevation,  but  willing 
to  be  eclipsed  and  thi'own  far  behind  by  tlie  more  splendid  and 
useibl  exertions  of  others  for  tlie  common  cause  of  Christianity. 
So  single,  disinterested,  and  fervent  is  the  zeal  whidi  the  gospel 
requires  of  its  ministers.*' 


Chapter  II.  —  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH. 
^T.2S-84.    1803-1814. 

Wb  have  followed  Mr.  Channing  through  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
ministry,  and  have  seen  how  the  living  temple  was  built  up  witliin 
him,  —  ftx>m  tlie  holy  of  holies,  whera  Divine  Love  shone  on  the 
tabernacle  of  conscience,  to  tlie  outer  courts  in  which  even  worldly 
interests  were  taught  to  bow  bcforo  tlie  presence  of  the  All  Goixl. 
He  had  entered  uix>n  the  pastoral  ofllce  witli  many  doubts  and  fears, 
humbled  by  conscious  unworthiness,  subdued  beneatli  a  sense  of  the 
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stern  realities  of  earthly  diseipline,  and  intent  witli  all  his  moral 
energy  to  lead  the  heavenly  life.  His  enthusiasm  had  been  oonccn- 
tratcd  in  a  solemn  puqiose  of  perfect  fidclit}',  and  the  force  of  his 
intellect  absorbed  in  solving  tlie  problems  of  man's  degeneracy,  and 
his  restoration  to  dignity  and  freedom.  The  feeling  tiiat  he  had 
assumed  the  most  responsible  of  human  Amctions,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  whose  duties  he  could  not  but  affect  a  lai^  number  of 
fellow-beings  by  the  contagion  of  his  inward  maladies,  or  the  re- 
fVcshment  of  his  health,  had  made  him  severely  scmpulous.  And 
through  every  act,  in  all  relations,  he  had  offered  the  petition,  — 

*'LordI  place  mc  in  thy  concert,  give  one  strain 
To  my  poor  reed." 

His  earliest  preaching  was  pathetic,  perhaps  even  sad,  in  tone.  It 
j  was  ilill  of  aspirations  after  the  peace  of  a  will  made  one  with  the 
will  of  God,  and  of  strict  demands  for  the  purest  self-denial.  Rut 
gradually,  as  he  was  prepared,  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  Di- 
vine communion  streamed  in  upon  his  widcefhl  heart,  like  the  glow 
of  dawn  tlirough  eastern  windows. 

This  spiritual  development  we  have  now  to  trace,  and  extracts 
ih>m  his  sermons  will  afford  us  the  surest  guidance.  His  discourses, 
indeed,  were  his  best  diar3%  Their  topics  and  the  treatment  of 
tlicm  were  transcribed  fVom  the  records  in  his  heart ;  and  his  re- 
proofs and  appeals  to  his  people  were  but  the  outward  symbol  of 
his  own  private  stniggles.  In  making  these  extracts,  the  nile  has 
been  kept  of  selecting  such  passages  as  were  apparently  of  most 
interest  to  him  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  which  are 
proved  to  have  been  the  native  growth  of  his  mind  by  contain- 
ing the  views  most  fhlly  and  frequently  unfolded  by  him  in  later 
ycxuv. 

The  attentive  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
manifestation  of  moral  and  mental  unity  given  in  these  pa[iers. 
Through  modes  of  tliought  and  expression  merely  adventitious, 
a  few  grand  ideas  are  put  forth,  at  first  feeble,  but  slowly  expand- 
ing until  they  absorb  into  tlieir  strong  trunks  and  wide-spread 
boughs  the  whole  vigor  of  his  life.  In  sentiment  and  style  these' 
I  sennons  are  original,  in  the  sense  tliat  Uiey  were  not  derived  A-om 
the  atmosphere  of  the  surroinuling  c*ommnnity,  or  fh)m  the  leading 
minds  witli  wliich  Mr.  Channuig  held  intercourse.  Indeed,  there 
was  little  resembling  them  in  tlie  preaching  at  tliat  time  prevalent 
in  Boston  or  New  England.  But  while  original,  he  was  far  ttom 
being  eccentric.  He  felt  no  desire  to  push  his  views  to  their 
extremes,  no  passion  for  system-making  prompted  him,  no  un- 
qualified statements  were  hazarded,  no  extravagant  seal  led  to 
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reckless  positiveness,  and  imagination  tlirew  around  his  path  no 
delusive  glare;  but  good  sense  and  modesty  made  him  always 
moderate  and  mindfiil  of  due  limits.  Again,  while  true  to  him- 
self, ho  was  not  isolated  in  his  intellectual  aims.  On  tlio  con- 
trary, his  mind  was  open  to  the  AiU  influences  of  tlie  age,  and 
his  heait  beat  rosponsively  to  the  great  impulses  and  longings 
with  which  humanity  througliout  Chiistcndom  was  then  instinct. 
The  chief  value,  indeed,  of  these  writings  is  to  be  found  In  tlie  fact, 
that  they  are  the  answers  of  a  sincere  seeker  to  the  questions  which 
all  the  leading  minds  of  the  time  were  discussing  throughout  Europe. 
They  are  the  observations  of  a  patient  student  of  the  skies  on 
this  side  of  Uie  ocean,  and  so  may  serve  to  determine  b}'  parallax 
the  orbit  of  the  truths  whose  light  was  tlien  Just  discerned  in  tlie 
firmament. 

In  the  very  first  sermon  which  Mr.  Chnnning  wrote,  he  showed 
the  singular  consistenc}*  of  his  inwani  nature  by  tlius  expressing  tlio 
I  essential  principle  of  all  his  after  thouglits  and  teactliings :  '*  Tlio  end 
:  of  life,  God's  one  gmnd  puq>ose,  is,  to  prepare  mankind  for  the 
holiness  and  blessedness  of  heaven  by  forming  them  to  moral  ex- 
cellence on  earth.  Redemption  is  tlie  recovery  of  man  from  sin,  as 
tlie  preparation  for  glor}*.  And  all  Christian  morals  may  be  i*educcd 
to  tlie  one  principle,  and  declared  in  one  wonl.  Low.  Ood  is  love ; 
Christ  is  love ;  the  gos|)el  is  an  exhibition  of  love ;  its  aim  is  to 
transform  our  whole  spirits  into  love.  The  |>erfection  of  the  Divine 
system  is  revealed  in  tlie  mutual  dependencies  which  unite  all  crea- 
tures. All  lean  upon  one  another,  and  give  while  they  receive  su|>- 
\yott.  No  man  is  unnecessary ;  no  man  stands  alone.  God  has 
brought  us  thus  near  to  each  other,  that  his  goodness  may  be 
refiected  fh)m  heart  to  heart.  Holiness  is  hght.  We  glorify  God 
when  b}'  imitation  we  display  his  cliaracter.  The  good  man  mani- 
fests tlie  beauty  of  God."  Thus  he  sti'uck  tlie  kc^'-note  of  the  sym- 
phony, in  the  evolving  of  whose  melodious  strains  his  whole  life  was 
to  be  passed. 

The  order  adopted  in  arranging  the  following  extracts  is  tlie  one 
chosen  by  himself  for  the  work  which  he  was  engaged  in  writing  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  of  which  a  Aill  notice  will  be  hcrcatlor 
given.  As  it  was  his  purjiose,  in  Uiat  book,  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  his  inquiries,  and  to  Justiiy  his  leading  views,  its  general  divisions 
will  safely  direct  us  in  attempting  to  trace  his  upward  path. 
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SECTION  FIRST. 

IlRljatON. 

1805.  Love  thb  principle  ok  iiARMONir  in  tub  universe. 
*^  The  Christian  possesses  a  great  advantage  In  the  contemplation 
of  natare.  lie  beholds  unitff  in  the  midst  of  varxety.  He  looks 
round  on  the  changing  scenery,  and  in  every  leaf  of  the  forest, 
every  blade  of  grass,  every  hill,  every  valley,  and  every  dond  of 
heaven,  he  discovers  Uie  traces  of  Divine  benevolence.  Creation 
is  but  a  field  spread  before  him  for  an  infinitely  varied  display  of 
twe.  Tills  is  the  harmonizing  principle  which  reduces  to  unity  and 
simplicity  the  vast  diversity  of  nature,  —  this  is  the  perfection  of 
tlie  universe.  It  clothes  in  moral  glory  every  object  we  contem- 
plate. The  Christian  truly  may  be  said  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  lie  hears  suns  and  planets  Joining  their  melody  in  praise 
to  their  benignant  Creator.  His  ear,  and  his  alone,  is  tuned  to  this 
heavenly  harmony.    His  soul  is  love.' 


f» 


1811.  God  our  Father.  *'When  we  conceive  of  God  as  a 
pure  Spirit,  and  dwell  on  his  incommunicable  perfections,  of  which 
we  see  no  image  or  resemblance  in  any  lieings  around  ns,  he  eludes 
the  fiH^Mc  vision  of  our  minds.  It  is  then  almost  impossible  that 
the  affections  can  be  excited  and  centred  upon  him.  Such  views 
of  God  fiirnish  us  no  object  on  which  we  can  rest,  as  on  a  reality. 
Now  Uie  Scriptures  invest  this  pure  and  infinite  Spirit  with  a  char- 
acter, relations,  and  qualities  which  we  can  comprehend,  —  such  as 
are  continually  displayed  around  us,  such  as  constantl}'  address 
and  touch  our  hearts,  such  as  we  can  revolve  in  thought  and  med- 
itate u|X)n  with  ease  and  delight,  such  as  are  attractive  and  promise 
happiness;  and  thus  they  flimish  us  the  best  and  roost  effectual 
means  for  exciting  and  cherishing  the  love  of  God.  Of  all  the 
interesting  characters  and  relations  in  which  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  exhibit  the  Supreme  Being, 
tliat  of  Father  is  the  most  common,  prominent,  striking 

**  No  character  could  bring  God  so  nigh  as  this  of  the  Father. 
There  Is  no  n^hition  which  we  know  so  famllinrly  as  the  parental. 
What  name  recalls  so  many  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  many  favors 
and  tender  remembrances,  as  that  of  parent?  The  Scriptures, 
Uicn,  in  giving  this  view  of  God,  place  him  before  us  in  a  clear, 
intelligible  light.  We  are  not  called  to  dwell  on  perfections  which 
arc  utterly  incomprehensible,  tlie  names  of  which  are  sounds  In  the 
car,  but  excite  no  idc^as  in  the  mind,  and  which  have  no  tendency 
to  interest  the  heart.    God  is  our  Father 
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*'  I  fear  it  has  been  tlio  inflncnoo  of  man}'  speculations  of  inge- 
nious men  ou  tlio  Divine  character  to  divest  Goii  of  tliat  paternal 
tenderness  which  is  of  all  views  most  suited  to  touch  the  licart. 
I  fear  we  have  learnt  insensibly  to  view  him  as  ix>ssessing  only 
a  general  benevolence,  which  he  extends  over  his  wide  ci*cation,  — 
a  benevolence  neither  very  strong  nor  anient,  not  descending  to 
individuals,  and  not  essential  to  tlie  felicity  of  tlie  Divine  nature. 
Now  this  distant  and  almost  indifferent  lienevoleuco  will  hardly 
seize  on  our  affections.  It  may  please  us  in  moments  of  calm 
speculation.  It  will  not  inspire  a  love  strong  enough  to  curb  our 
passions,  to  compose  our  sorrows,  to  influence  our  lives.  For 
these  ends,  we  need  to  have  oUier  views  frequently  suggested  to 
us,  —  those  \\ewB  of  God's  affection  for  us  auci  for  his  wide  familj', 
which  his  parental  relation  to  us  suggests,  and  whidi  the  kindness 
of  his  providence  compels  us  to  receive. 

*'  Let  me  now  ask,  why  these  views  of  God  may  not  be  cherished, 
and  why  we  ma}*  not  sup|K)so  tliat  God  has  propcrl}'  the  findings 
of  a  father  towards  us.  It  is  objected,  that  the  sup|x>sition  implies 
that  God  is  not  infinitely  happy  in  himself,  but  derives  happiness 
from  his  creatures ;  and  tills  derivotlon,  we  are  told,  is  dishonorable 
to  God.  But  I  do  not  perceive  thut  wo  ditthonor  God  by  believing 
that  his  creation  is  a  real  source  of  felicity  to  him,  that  he  finds  a 
real  happiness  in  doing  good,  and  in  viewing  with  complacency 
obedient,  yiituous,  and  happy  children.  To  me  tliere  is  no  view 
of  God  more  honorable  tlian  this.  Is  it  not  tlie  character  of  a 
perfect  man,  tliat  the  happiness  of  oUiors  is  his  own,  that  he  knows 
no  higher  Joy  than  to  confer  and  to  witness  felicity,  that  his  heai't 
responds  to  the  feelings  of  those  around  him?  And  if  this  is  |xsr- 
fection  in  man,  can  it  be  an  im|)erfection  in  God  ?  Do  we,  indeed, 
exalt  God,  when  we  repi*esent  him  as  unaffected  b}'  the  state  of  his 
creatures?  Next  to  ascribing  malignity  to  him,  what  can  we  say 
woi*se  of  him  than  this,  —  that  he  looks  on  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of 
his  own  creatures  without  Joy  and  wiUiout  pity?  .... 

**  We  cannot  see  much  to  envy  in  the  felicity  of  a  being  who  has 
no  feeling  of  interest  and  love  extending  beyond  himself.  Deprive 
God  of  tlie  happiness  of  love,  and  we  deprive  him  of  that  enjoy- 
ment which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  purest  and  most 
inexhaustible  in  tlie  universe." 

1811.  The  mebct  awd  justicb  of  God.  ''Mercy  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  God,  not  an  affection  produced  in  him  by  a  foreign 
cause.  His  blessings  are  fi'ee,  and  bestowed  from  a  real  interest 
in  his  ci'eatures,  —  not  purchased  fr*om  him,  and  bestowed  by 
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onotlicr  on  thoeo  whose  welfare  he  disregards.  lie  reallj'  loycs  man- 
kind ;  and  this  is  the  great  motive,  first  cause,  and  highest  spring 
of  their  redemption.  Thas  I  have  endeavored  to  place  before  you 
Divine  goodness  in  tlie  glory  in  which  it  shines  in  Scripture. 

**  But  I  must  not  stop  here.  Tliis  doctrine,  wliilst  obscured  by 
some,  is  carried  to  excess  b}*  others.  Tliere  are  those  wlio,  wlien 
they  hear  of  the  essential  and  infinite  morcy  of  God  towanis  even 
the  sin(\il,  imagine  that  God  has  no  aversion  towaixis  sin,  and  can* 
not  punish.  Unhappily  the  minds  of  men  are  prone  to  run  to 
extremes.  They  cannot  be  driven  fVom  one  sentiment  without 
yil)rating  to  its  opposite.  •  •  •  • 

'*To  guanl  against  such  a  {lerversion  of  the  doctrine  I  have 
enforced,  let  me  repeat,  that  his  mercy  is  not  an  undisttnguishing 
fondness;  that  whilst  he  compassionates  tlie  oflcnding,  and  has 
appointed  methods  for  their  reformation  and  forgiveness,  he  is  un- 
changeably the  enemy  of  sin ;  that  his  veiy  character,  as  the  universal 
Father,  requires  him  to  punish  and  humble  the  disobedient,  selfish, 
nnjust,  proud,  and  impure,  to  redress  every  principle  and  practice 
opixMcd  to  the  order  and  happiness  and  perfection  of  his  creatures.** 

1811.  Rkgkveratiok.  *'A  religions  character  is  an  acquisi- 
tion, and  implies  a  change;  a  change  which  requires  labor  and 
prayer,  which  requires  aid  and  strength  fh)m  heaven;  a  change 
so  great  and  important,  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  new  birth. 
The  Christian  is  a  new  man.  Once  the  dictates  of  consdenco 
might  have  been  lieaixl;  now  they  are  obeyed.  Once  an  occa- 
sional gratitude  might  have  shed  a  transient  glow  through  his 
hcaii;  now  the  Divine  goo<lncH8  is  a  clierislicd  thought,  and  ho 
lalK>rs  to  requite  it  by  an  olMHlient  life.  Once  his  passions  were 
his  lonls ;  now  he  bows  to  the  authority,  and  waits  to  hear  the 
will,  of  God.  Once  human  opinion  was  his  guide,  and  human 
favor  the  reward  he  proi)osed;  now  he  feels  that  another  eye  is 
U|x>n  him,  Umt  his  heart  and  life  are  naked  before  God,  and  to 
approve  himself  to  this  righteous  and  unerring  witness  and  Judge 
is  liis  highest  ambition.  Once  he  was  ready  to  repine  and  deft|)ond 
when  his  wishes  and  labors  were  crossed  ;  now  he  sees  a  prr>vi(lenco 
in  life's  vicissitudes,  tlie  discipline  of  a  father  in  his  suflerings,  and 
l)cars  his  burdens,  and  perfonns  his  duties,  with  cliccrful  resigna- 
tion to  Ilim  who  assigns  them.  Once  he  was  sufllcicntlj*  satisfied 
with  himself,  or  unwilling  to  feel  his  deficiencies ;  now  he  is  humble, 
conscious  of  having  sinned,  desirous  to  discover  his  errors,  contrito 
in  his  acknowletlgments,  earnest  in  his  application  to  Divine  mercy, 
and  resolute  in  his  opix)sition  to  temptation.    Once  tlie  thought  of 
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a  Saviour  suffering  for  human  pardon,  and  rising  flx>m  the  dead  to 
confer  immortality,  excited  little  interest ;  now  the  promises,  love, 
cross,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  come  home  to  him  wiUi  |)owcr,  and 
awaken  gratitude  and  hope.  Once  ho  lived  chiefly  for  liiniscif ; 
now  he  has  learnt  to  love  his  fellow-beings  witli  a  sincere  and  an 
efUcicnt  kindness,  to  lose  siglit  of  himself  in  the  prosecution  of 
benevolent  designs,  to  feel  for  tlie  misery,  for  tlio  sins,  of  thoso 
around  him,  and  to  endure  labors  and  sacrifices,  tlmt  he  may  give 
relief  to  the  Anil  bod}',  and  peace  and  health  to  Uio  immortal  mind. 
To  conclude,  —  once  he  was  alive  to  injury,  and  su(rci*ed  anger  and 
revenge  to  direct  his  treatment  of  an  enemy ;  now  his  indignation 
is  tempered  by  mercy,  and  he  is  ready  to  foigivo 

'^  Still,  to  bo  Christians,  all  have  much  to  put  off,  to  sulnlue,  to 
correct,  to  renounce ;  and  all  have  much  to  put  on,  to  acquire,  to 
cherish.  So  that  the  Christian  character  may  still  be  called  a  second 
birth.  The  best  Christians  can  ordinaidly  look  back  to  the  period, 
when  tliey  were  governed  by  inferior  and  unworthy  principles; 
when  the  world  was  more  ^xiwerful  than  conscience  and  God,  or  at 
least  when  the  sense  of  duty  was  comparutivel}*  fuint  and  uniuflu- 
ential.  By  the  precepts,  doctrines,  motives,  promises  of  Christian- 
ity, and  by  the  secret  influences  of  God's  Spirit  on  the  heart,  tlic}*^ 
have  been  raised  to  a  faith,  ho^M),  and  love  which  may  bo  called  a 
new  life.    They  have  been  born  again 

^^  Tlio  fact  is,  there  is  a  general  resemblance  1)etween  birih  and 
tlie  production  of  Uio  Christian  character.  By  both,  a  being  is 
brought  into  a  new  state,  and  a  most  inteix»sting  change  is  pixnluccd 
in  his  conduct.  Hero,  huleed,  the  analogy  stops.  The  dUrcrenco 
between  Uio  two  changes  which  ara  hero  compared  proves  that  the 
mode  and  circumstances  of  tlieir  pitxluclion  nuist  bo  very  dinercnt. 
Scripture  and  experience  lead  us  to  believe  Unit  Uie  change  which 
makes  a  man  a  Christian  is  gradual^  progreuivt.  The  Scriptures 
ai^  ver}'  far  ih)m  s[>eaking  of  regeneration  and  oonveraion  in  the 
language  of  human  systems,  as  effects  which  take  place  in  a  moment. 
On  tlie  contrary,  regeneration  and  conversion  are  s|M>ken  of  as  if 
they  were  taking  pkce  through  tlio  whole  of  life.  The  Christian  is 
continually  experiencing  the  change  which  is  expressed  by  these 
and  similar  terms." 

1810.  LovB  OF  God.  '*  The  love  of  God  which  the  Scriptures 
call  us  to  cherish,  and  which  we  are  formed  to  attain  and  enjoy,  is 
not  a  blind,  irrational  sentiment.  It  is  founded  on  the  clearest 
views  of  the  understanding,  on  the  abundant  evidence  we  iK>ssess, 
that  thero  is  an  Infinite  Being,  in  whom  i^eside  wisilom,  and  i)0wer, 
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and  goodness,  witliont  beginning,  or  end,  or  anj*  limit ;  who  sustains 
to  ns  UiG  near  and  tender  relation  of  Creator,  Fatlier,  Iknefactor, 
and  Loitl ;  wiiosc  commands  are  equitable  and  kind ;  and  who  is 
willing  to  pardon  our  oflcnces  on  the  terms  of  reiientance.  It 
is  the  offering  of  the  heart  to  this  best  of  beings ;  it  venerates  his 
majest}',  esteems  and  adores  his  excellence,  is  grateAil  for  his  good- 
ness, rejoices  in  his  felicity  and  in  tlie  felicity  of  his  creation,  im- 
plores his  forgiveness,  resigns  itself  to  his  providence,  and  desires 
to  do  his  will ;  and  is  this  an  affection  to  be  decried  and  renounced? 
In  tlio  love  of  God  are  united  the  most  dclightfbl  affections  we 
exercise  towards  our  fellow-beings,  —  filial  love,  thankf\ilness  to 
benefactors,  reverence  for  the  great  and  good,  sympathy  with  tlie 
happ3',  and  universal  good-will.  These  pure  affections  all  meet  in 
tlic  love  of  God ;  and  are  reflned,  exalted,  and  rendered  sources  of 
inconceivably  high  delight,  in  oonsequence  of  the  infinite  amiable- 
ness  and  suijerionty  of  the  Being  whom  we  love. 

^*  l>o  not  confound  this  love  with  the  ravings  of  enthusiasm.  It 
is  a  calm,  mild,  reverential  sentiment,  improving  the  understanding, 
subduing  the  passions,  giving  screnit)*  to  aflliction,  and  uniformit3* 
to  tlie  whole  character  and  life.  Do  not  confound  it  with  a  morose, 
churlish,  and  censorious  bigotr3\  It  is  a  happy,  cheerful  principle ; 
accepting  blessings  with  a  gratitude  which  improves  them,  delighting 
in  all  God*s  works,  and  seeing  him  in  all,  rejoicing  in  his  pix>vi- 
dcnce,  and  lio[>ing  immortality  from  his  mercy,  reganling  all  men 
as  his  children,  and  disceitiing  with  pleasure  all  the  excellences 
with  which  he  has  endowed  them.  Can  that  heai't  be  gloom}*, 
which  adores  and  loves  Uie  inflnitel}'  wise  and  merciful  God,  and 
views  him  as  a  father,  —  which  associates  him  with  all  its  joys  and 
pains,  with  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  all  the  changes  of  life,  — 
which  feels  him  near  in  danger  and  in  death,  and  which  hopes  from 
his  merely  a  blessed  ininiortality  ?  No  I  Jt  is  not  the  love  of  God 
which  siieds  gloom  and  despair,  but  a  ver^*  different  principle. 
True  love  of  God  illuminates  the  darkness  of  the  present  life,  and 
is  a  foretaste  of  Uio  felicity  of  heaven.'* 

1808.  TiiR  iiAPriNRss  of  nRiNo  lovkd  nv  God.  **  In  consider- 
luft  the  great  happiness  of  |K>Rscnsiiig  the  Divine  favor,  I  first  observe 
thai  they  who  love  (tcxl  must  derive  an  inexpressible  joy  from  the 
mere  consciousness  that  the}'  are  1>o1ov(hI  by  such  a  lleing,  witliout 
regard  to  the  benefits  which  flow  from  this  favor. 

^*  The  Christian  views  God  as  the  best,  the  most  lovelj*,  the  most 
venerable  of  all  lacings.  He  sees,  that  to  this  glorious  Being  he  and 
all  things  owe  their  existence ;  that  the  univei-se  is  full  of  God ;  and 
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that  all  happiness,  fVom  tho  rapturo  of  archangels  down  to  the 
faintest  pleasures  of  animal  life,  is  his  unmciiteil  and  constant  gift. 
Willi  tlicso  exalted,  delightfVil  views  of  God,  how  M\  of  Joy  is 
tho  conviction  of  tho  Cliristian,  that  this  God  looks  on  hiin  with 
complacency  and  approbation!  His  heart  is  softened  b}-  tho 
condescension  of  tlie  infinite  Deity,  who  notices  with  pleasure 
his  feeble  attempts  to  ser\'e  and  to  iuiitato  liiai.  Ho  would 
not  resign  the  honor  of  such  fHendship  for  tlie  empire  of  die 
universe. 

^'  My  fHends,  did  your  hearts  never  beat  with  Joy,  when  }*ou  have, 
seen  the  e3'e  of  a  beloved  and  revered  A'iend  and  benefactor  fixed 
on  you  with  tenderness  and  approbation ;  and  can  you  bo  wholly 
insensible  to  tlie  pleasure  of  him  who  feels  the  prcsenco  of  God 
wherever  ho  goes,  and  is  able  to  sa}*,  ^  The  inflnite  Tarent  of  the 
universe  is  my  approving  friend'?  Cnn  any  one  Ins  so  blind  ns  not 
to  see  that  hero  is  a  source  of  unfuiling,  of  increiising  happiness? 
To  tho  real  Christian,  tho  Divine  character  continutdi}'  l>econics 
more  and  more  amiable.  All  creation,  all  tho  events  of  life,  tend 
to  endoar  to  him  his  God.  But  tho  more  ho  hives  (lod,  tho  more 
he  must  delight  in  Uio  consciousness  of  his  favor.  Tho  more  his 
concoptlons  of  tho  Supreme  Deing  are  enlarged,  tho  mora  his  heart 
roust  thrill  at  tho  thought,  that  this  lieing  looks  on  him  with  the 
tendcHrness  of  IViendship.  You  who  know  not  fi*oni  ex|>erienco  the 
pure  and  Jo3'ful  sensations  which  ara  hero  descrilied,  can  you  form 
no  conception  of  the  happiness  of  that  man  who  looks  i-ound  with 
adoring  humility  on  tho  immensity  of  creation,  on  the  endless  variety 
of  Divine  blessings,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  rcvercnoo  and  gratitude 
feels  that  the  univeraal  Parent,  though  encircled  in  his  majcst}', 
Uiinks  of  him  continuall}',  despises  not  his  humble  offenng,  is  well 
pleased  with  his  sacrifices  of  praise  and  love,  and  bears  towanls 
him  an  increasing,  an  unbounded  afTection  ?  .  .  .  . 

^^Is  there  one  who  is  wholly  insensible  to  tlie  blessedness  of  that 
man  who  has  liberty  of  access  to  God,  a])proaches  him  with  conA- 
donee,  speaks  to  him  as  a  ft'icnd,  spreads  befora  him  all  his  wants, 
believes  tliat  ho  is  hcanl,  and  knows  that  ho  shall  advance  conilnu- 
ally  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  Fatlier,  and  lie  introihiccd  to  his  pa*s- 
enco  in  a  purer  world?  These  ara  tlie  indescribable  enjoyments  of 
tlie  man  who  is  reconcile<l  to  Goil.  The  Chiistian  who  views  God 
as  his  approving  fViend  needs  no  oompubion  to  bring  him  into  tlio 
Divino  presence.  The  tliought,  tlmt  God  condescends  to  regaixl 
him  with  a  favorable  03-0,  swells  his  heai*t  with  unutterable  gi'ttti- 
tude,  and  gives  new  ardor  and  confidence  to  his  devotions.  Ho  no 
longer  worships  with  cold  formality  a  distant  Deity,  but  casts  Urn- 
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8olf  into  the  arms  of  an  ever-present  Fatlier.  He  no  longer  shrinks 
from  God  as  a  being  wlioni  he  has  ofTendcd.  lie  may,  indeed, 
slicd  tears,  but  they  are  filial  tears;  he  ma}-  blnsh,  but  it  is  fh)m 
ingenuous  shame,  called  forth  bj'  unmerited  love ;  he  feels  that  the 
Father  whom  he  has  offended  has  requited  his  guilt  with  inflnite 
tenderness,  and  the  recollection  of  his  sins  only  gives  a  new  glow 
and  sensibilit}'  to  tlie  exercise  of  his  devotion.  What  happ}'  com-* 
munion  necessarily  results  fVom  a  consciousness  of  the  favor  of  God ! 
This  consciousness  disperses  all  those  fears  which  haunt  the  guilty 
mind.  The  thought  of  God,  which  once  was  painflil,  once  filled  us 
with  apprehension  of  Judgment,  now  becomes  our  highest  J03',  the 
centre  of  all  oiur  thoughts,  all  our  hopes,  all  our  affections.  We 
glow  with  new  sentiments,  new  anticipations.  We  feel  a  new 
dignity  in  our  nature,  when  we  conceive  of  ourselves  as  being  the 
fHends  of  God." 

1805.  Growth  in  holiness.  **  True  religion  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  subservience  to  a  farther  end ;  but  is  1A0  end  of  endi 
itself.  It  is  the  health,  purity,  vigor,  rectitude,  of  the  soul ;  and  { 
can  too  much  of  these  be  possessed?  Is  there  an  attainable  de« 
greo  of  them  which  we  should  not  desire  and  pursue?  Can  God, 
the  infinite  *fountain  of  good,  —  whose  glory  creation  reflects,  and 
before  whom  creation  is  as  nothing,  — can  he  be  too  much  loved, 
revonnl,  or  praised?  Can  we  ever  render  him  all  the  honor  which 
is  his  due  ?  Slmll  wo  ever  embrace  his  whole  character  and  govern* 
ment,  and  have  reason  to  restrain  our  views  and  affections,  for 
want  of  new  excellence  to  behold  and  admire?  .... 

^*  Let  us  feel  that  the  authority  and  excellence  of  God  daim  all 
our  hearts,  all  which  we  now  are,  all  which  we  can  be ;  that  it  is 
the  g\ory  of  tlic  hosts  of  heaven  to  be  conformed  to  his  image  and 
his  law ;  tlmt  we  can  approach  those  higher  orders  only  b}'  growing 
in  piet}'  and  goocbiess ;  that  religion  is  the  excellence  of  tlie  in- 
tellectual nature  in  all  its  varieties  and  degrees ;  that  tills  is  tlie 
onl}'  true  improvement  of  our  nature,  and  that  we  can  never  rise  too 
high ;  tliat  accortling  to  our  growth  in  these  will  be  our  rank  in  the 
scmic  of  existence ;  ami,  in  a  word,  that  by  these  alone  we  approach 
God  and  prove  ourselves  his  children.  .... 

*<  Religion  is  the  rectification  of  the  soul ;  it  is  inward  health ;  it 
is  tlie  direction  of  affection  to  the  most  interesting  objects.  It  con- 
sists of  feelings  and  disi)ositions  which  include  everything  gener- 
ous, disintercstc<l,  sympatlietic,  and  pure.  It  is  in  its  very  nature 
peace 

'*  If,  indeed,  Uiero  were  narrow  limits  to  the  Uivhie  nature  and 
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perfection,  and  scanty  happiness  to  be  promoted  in  his  system,  Uien 
the  Joy  of  extended  piety  and  goodness  miglit  be  clianged  into 
sorrow,  at  the  discovery  of  tlio  im|)erfection  and  narrowness  of  the 
objects.  But  the  infinity  of  God  and  of  his  designs  and  govern- 
ment is  an  assurance  tliat  the  most  fervent  affections  sliall  not  bo 
disapix>inted.  His  cliaracter  invites  the  wannest  IViendsliip,  tiie 
most  exalted  complacency  and  esteem.  His  condescension  enconr« 
ages  unlx>undcd  confidence.  His  goodness  animates  unbounded 
ho|)o.  .... 

^'  What  an  a^gimicnt  is  it  for  growtli  in  religion,  tliat  by  it  we 
shall  bo  raised  to  anguHc  purity  and  happiness  I  What  a  com- 
mendation is  it  of  tliat  excellence  which  the  Christian  is  called  to 
cultivate,  that  heaven  holds  notldng  more  precious,  —  that  heaven 
consists  only  in  superior  degrees  of  this  excellence  of  soul  I  *' 

1805.  Signs  or  onowni.  ^'  We  are  not  growing  in  religion,  if 
we  make  piety  a  snlistitute  for  kindness,  or  kindness  a  substitute 
for  piety ;  if  we  ho|M  by  generosity  to  atone  for  extravagance  or 
lust,  or  by  honesty  to  atone  for  avaiice.  We  are  not  growing  in 
religion,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  |)erfonning  occasional  acts  which 
suggest  themselves  to  our  minds,  but  make  no  exeitlon  to  learn 
how  we  may  pursue  the  whole  will  of  God.  We  are  not  growing 
in  religion,  if  the  thouglit  of  living  habitually  in  any  omission  or 
any  positive  disobedience  sits  easy  upon  us,  and  makes  no  painful 
impression.  If,  on  the  contrails  our  consciences  testify  that  God's 
gooilncss  and  majesty  excite  us  to  seek  nniverud  obedience  ;  if  in  our 
lieails  we  feel  that  every  branch  of  known  duty  is  the  object  of  our 
attention  and  pursuit  \  if  we  can  hope  that  not  one  sin  of  heart 
or  life  is  habitually  allowed  and  knowingly  indulged, —  then  wo  may 
ex|)ect  to  grow  in  all  excellence.  Then  tlie  various  duties  whicli 
we  seek  to  perform  will  confirm  one  anotlicr.  Our  tcni|K>rance  will 
invigorate  our  love,  and  this  our  piety,  and  piet}'  will  add  stabil- 
ity to  botli.  In  a  life  in  which  all  duties  meet,  there  is  a  harmony 
which  is  favorable  to  all.  One  spirit  circulates  through  all.  They 
grow  like  the  limbs  of  a  well-proportioned  body.  .... 

^'  When  our  duty  and  our  happiness  shall  entirely  coincide,  Uien 
we  shall  be  perfect  beings ;  and  in  pro|)ortion  as  we  opproach  this 
state,  we  approach  perfection 

^^  When  one  is  growing  in  religion,  in  excellence,  he  converts 
more  and  more  tlie  common  pursuits  of  life  into  means  of  piety  and 
goodness,  and  makes  tliem  the  way  to  heaven.  The  spiritual  tem- 
per gives  more  and  more  its  own  color  to  all  objects,  and  infiu- 
ences  every  choice  of  the  mind.    The  soul  becomes  more  and  more 
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imprognatod  with  piety  and  lovo,  and  boos  and  pursuos  all  things 
under  tlio  iuflueneo  or  tlicso  prineiples 

^'  If  wo  aro  growing  in  Cliristian  cjcccilonce,  wo  shall  1)oeome 
more  simple  in  our  eharaoters.  We  sliall  bo  Uio  same  evorjrwhere. 
The  love  of  God  and  man  wiil  diffuse  itself  more  and  more  through 
our  oommon  looks  and  words,  emotions  and  actions.  We  shall  feel 
this  tcmi)er  at  home  and  abroad.  Itwiii  influence  us  when  no 
eye  sees  us,  as  well  as  when  wo  are  excited  b}*  numbers.  It  will 
lead  us  peculiarly  to  secret,  unobserved  i)erformanoe  of  duty,  to 
Imbitual  acts  of  kindness  and  devotion  which  lie  beyond  the  notice 
of  man.  We  shall  not  only  be  more  serene  in  provocation,  more 
cheerfhl  in  affliction,  more  moderate  in  prosperity,  but  everything 
will  take  a  hue  fVom  religion,  and  lead  to  tiie  exercise  of  piouSi 
humble,  disinterested  aflcctions 

*'  If  we  are  growing  in  religion,  we  shall  make  advanee  to  this 
nmpUeiiy  of  heart,  this  harmonious,  tranquil  state  of  mind.  We 
shall  act  more  fh>m  one  prineipUy  act  more  and  more  for  ofM 
md;  and  hence  our  feelings  and  actions  will  be  more  consistent, 
unifonn ;  the  color  of  our  souls  and  lives  will  become  more  sin- 
gle ;  and  we  shall  exhibit  one  form  to  the  world  and  to  our  own 
consciences." 

1804.  Harmont  of  holinbss.  '*  As  no  holy  temper  can  exist 
in  separation  IVom  any  branch  of  moral  excellence,  it  follows  tliat 
particular  actions  are  to  be  approved  only  when  they  evince  a  gen- 
eral conformity  of  heart  to  the  law  of  God.  There  is  a  beauty  in 
real  religion.  All  its  sentiments  and  views  and  desires  are  harmo- 
nious ;  all  its  actions  are  guided  by  one  light,  and  animated  by  one 
spirit.  It  is  founded  on  the  crucifixion  of  selfish  affections,  and 
it  flows  out  in  good-will  to  God'  and  man,  and  in  complacent 
regard  to  all  excellence  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  It  has  no  desire 
to  avoid  particuhir  duties,  for  its  happiness  springs  firom  the 
simplicity  and  consistency  of  its  principles  and  pursuits ;  and  its 
Bcnniity  would  bo  destroyed  by  the  counteraction  of  holy  and  sin- 
All  disix>8ttion8. 

^*  If,  my  friends,  you  are  animated  by  real  religion,  it  will  ap- 
pear in  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  exercise  of  all  holy  disposi- 
tions. You  will  i)ossess  a  principle  of  devotion  and  of  impartial 
bcnovolonee,  wlii(!li  will  eradicate  the  debasing  and  enfeebling  lusts 
and  passions  of  your  souls ;  which  will  dispose  you  to  blend  your 
interests  with  those  of  otlier  beings ;  which  will  unite  )'ou  with 
tlie  universe,  and  flow  out  in  tenderness  to  man,  and  submission  to 
God.    Trust  not  in  anj*  single  virtue.    If  your  religion  be  genuine, 
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it  will  draw  in  its  train  the  wliole  of  moral  oxoellonoe.  Searchi 
then,  whether  in  all  respects  yoa  are  conformed  to  the  law  of 
God." 

1805.  FoTDBB  BKWARDS  OF  USBFULNBSS.  *'  One  gToat  end  of 
the  Deily  in  forming  such  an  extensive  connection  and  dc|)endenoo 
in  his  system  undoubtedly  is,  tliat  he  may  give  room  to  tlie  benevo- 
lent exertions  of  his  children,  lie  peculiarly  delights  in  communi- 
cating happiness  through  the  good  exertions  of  his  creatures.  He 
has  so  constituted  the  universe,  tliat  its  happiness  flows  iVom  tlio 
co-operation  of  its  various  iiarts,  trom  benevolent  rooipitx^ition, 
and  the  mutual  dispensing  of  blessings.  God,  tliercforo,  may  be 
considered  as  governing,  not  so  much  to  imimii  good  Immcfliately, 
as  to  bless  the  good  exertions  of  tlie  benevolent,  llcnco  we 
see  that  every  benevolent  deed  will  produce  by  Its  success  i)cace 
and  Joy  to  the  heart  trom  which  it  flows;  for  there  is  One  in- 
finitely wise  and  powerftil,  who  has  taken  ufion  himself  the  care 
of  advancing  every  labor  of  love;  tlie  good  heart,  tliercfore, 
will  forever  be  called  to  rejoice  In  the  happiness  which  it  has  pi*o- 
duced. 

*'  Why  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  blessedness  which  will  be  en- 
Joyed  In  the  heavenly  world  will  be  the  result  of  Uie  Joint  exertion  of 
all  good  beings ;  and  that  each  will  have  the  felicity  of  knowing  that 
by  his  humble  labors  tlie  blessings  of  God  have  contributed  to  this 
abundant  increase  ?  In  the  present  state,  indeed,  we  see  but  little  of 
the  consequences  of  actions.  Often  the  licnevolent  seem  to  labor  In 
vain ;  seklom  do  tlicy  witness  a  liarvcst  proportioned  to  their  desires ; 
and  hence  tliey  are  in  danger  of  fainting  in  well-doing.  But  tlie  scene 
which  now  meets  our  eyes  Is  narrow  In  comparison  witli  the  mighty 
system  of  God.  We  know  not  the  modes  in  which  he  o|)erates.  We 
cannot  take  In  tlie  Innumerable  ways  In  which  he  makes  Uie  labors 
of  tlie  good  conducive  to  the  end  tliey  pro|xise.  At  the  great  con- 
summation of  all  things,  the  darkness  will  lie  dissipaicil,  and  the 
good  will  reap.  I'hen  tlic}'  will  see  their  prayers,  tlielr  toils,  tlielr 
liberal  contributions,  their  exhortations,  oil  tlielr  various  exertions 
for  the  Interests  of  men,  and  for  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer, 
improved  by  infinite  wisdom  to  accomplish  the  happiest  ends. 
They  will  see  that  their  good  works  failed  to  accomplish  tlie  object 
they  desired,  only  that  they  might  conduce  to  greater  good.  Tliej' 
will  see  happiness  existing  and  destined  to  exist  and  to  increase 
forever,  which  tliey  were  the  honored  instalments  of  promoting. 
They  will  be  hailed  by  some  gratelUl  voice,  ascribing  to  their 
pra^'crs  and  exertions  the  attainment  of  heavenly  blessedness. 
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Thoy  will  see  tlie  oonnection  of  their  labors  with  the  prosperity 
and  tritimphs  of  Uie  kingdom  of  God.  And  Joy  will  (111  tlieir  hearts 
at  finding  that  Uicy  have  not  lived  in  vain,  —  that  wliilc,  [icrhapsi 
they  have  labored  in  stations  too  ]uiml)lo  for  tlie  notice  of  raan, 
tlicj'  have  been  workers  together  with  God,  and  lieen  iierinitted  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  felicity  which  shall  never  end 

<(  True  benevolence  is  not  liapp^'  in  itself;  it  is  happy  in  the 
fciicit}'  of  other  beings ;  and  in  pro^xirtion  to  its  strengtli  we  shall 
anhMitly  desiit)  U)  attnhi  to  a  state  of  existence  hi  wliich  we  may 
beliold  and  promote  tlie  higliest  good,  may  grow  in  goodness,  be- 
come membci's  of  an  active  society  warmed  witli  purest  benevolence, 
and  be  entirel}'  devoted  to  the  designs  of  tlie  merciAil  God.  The 
prospect  of  etenial  life  must  be  inconceivably  more  dear  to  a  benevo- 
lent heart  than  to  any  other  being,  because  this  heart  is  fixed  on 
an  object  so  glorious  and  extensive,  that  it  wants  an  eternity  to 
enjoy  and  pursue  it.  Take  away  the  rewards  of  the  gospel  from 
the  benevolent  soul,  let  him  see  no  spheres  of  useAilness  beyond 
tlie  grave,  let  him  see  all  his  labors  confined  to  tlie  narrow  spliere 
of  this  changing  world,  and  his  heart  will  sink  and  grow  cold. 
There  will  be  no  object  large  enough  for  him  to  embrace.  The 
good  heart  naturally  allies  itself  with  eternity.  It  is  its  nature  to 
expand  its  views.  Let  it  behold  a  kingdom  of  endless  and  in* 
creasing  glor}*  under  the  government  of  infinite  love,  and  let  it  be 
invited  to  press  forward  to  this  kingdom,  and  its  benevolence  will 
give  it  vigor  to  purane  the  prize. 

**  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  if  the  common  conceptions  of  the  world 
respecting  tlie  rewards  of  the  gospel  were  Just,  the  benevolent 
heart  could  not  pursue  them.  Men  make  a  heaven  of  pleasures  in 
no  res|MK!t  congenial  to  the  heart  of  benevolence.  A  good  man 
can  lie  quickened  only  by  the  prosixsct  of  a  future  world  in  which 
goodness  will  be  exercised  and  displayed.  Jesus  will  raward  his 
followers,  not  by  introducing  them  to  a  paradise  of  sensual  delight 
and  to  bowers  of  undisturlied  repose ;  but  by  enlarging  their  facul- 
tics,  shedding  new  light  into  their  minds,  and  welcoming  them  to 
a  state  where  every  excellence  will  be  confirmed,  —  where  they 
will  Ix^hold  God  as  a  friend  face  to  face,  and  approach  the  Divine 
majesty  with  new  aflcction,  —  where  tliey  will  accomplish  the  Di- 
vine pur[)06es  witli  increasing  vigor,  deligiit,  and  success,  and  receive 
and  communicate  more  happiness  in  an  hour  or  a  day  than  they 
have  done  in  the  whole  of  their  lives  on  earth.  Here  is  an  object 
worth  nnibitioii.  Here  is  an  immortality  tiic  thought  of  which 
should  kindle  every  hoi)e  and  desire,  and  quicken  to  the  practice 
of  universal  piety." 
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1810.  Man's  spibitual  perfection  tiib  end  of  Pbovidencb. 
*'  By  tlieso  obvious  remarks  we  are  led  to  the  very  important  tnith, 
that  Providence  has  a  principal  regard  to  the  mind  of  man,  that 
divine  principle  by  wliich  man  is  distinguished  above  all  the  otlier 
inhabitants  of  Uie  eaith,  and  is  rendered  so  capable  of  progression 
in  tnitii,  virtue,  and  happiness.  To  the  Infinite  Mind  nothing  can 
be  so  dear  as  mind.  There  is  notliing  over  whicli  he  must  watch 
with  such  affection.  To  a  wise  and  good  Creator  no  object  can 
be  so  important  as  souls  capable  of  goodness  and  wisdom ;  and  to 
form,  expand,  enlighten,  puHiy,  invigorate,  and  bless  tliose  souls 
must  be  Uio  great  end  of  his  administration.  Tlio  ix^rfection  of 
mind,  or  of  intelligent  creation,  is  Uie  great  end  of  Rod. 

*'Do  you  ask  in  what  tliis  perfection  oonsista?  I  answer,  in 
knowledge^  in  lave^  and  in  aeHviiy.  Tlmt  mind  which  Ims  a  wide 
range  of  thought,  knows  much  of  God  and  of  his  creation,  and  loves 
what  it  knows,  —  which  is  bound  by  a  strong  affection  to  its  Crea- 
tor and  its  fellow-beings,  and  acts  as  well  as  loves,  —  which  puts 
forth  all  its  powers,  employs  all  its  knowledge,  in  Uie  service  of 
God,  and  in  blessing  his  creatures,  —  that  mind  is  a  perfect  mind ; 
and  it  is  as  happy  as  it  is  perfect.  Its  happiness  partakes  of  the 
purity  and  serenit}'  of  tlie  Divine  felicity.  Now  this  I  conceive  is 
the  end  of  God,  to  bring  his  rational  offspring  to  Uiis  i>erfeGt  and 
blessed  state,  to  give  Uiem  the  widest,  clcarost,  and  brightest  views, 
to  give  them  the  strongest,  purest,  most  disinterested  love,  and 
to  foiin  them  to  the  most  vigorous  and  efllcient  exertion  of  all  tlieir 
powers  in  the  promotion  of  tlio  l)cst  designs.*' 

SECTION    SECOND. 

HUMAN  NATUUB. 

1811.  Principle  of  religion  in  human  nature.  **We  have 
not  merely  capacities  of  attaining  Just  ideas  of  God ;    there  is  a 

[  foundation  in  our  nature  for  feeling  and  loving,  as  well  as  dis- 
cerning, his  character.  Let  us  dwell  on  tliis  point.  In  human 
nature  there  is  a  sensibility  to  what  is  great  and  good.  There  is 
no  man  whose  heart  has  not  sometimes  been  moved,  when  he  has 
heard  of  illusUious  deeds,  of  pure,  exalted,  disinterested  goodness, 
of  an  enlarged  and  vigorous  mind  emploj'cd  in  vast  and  noble 
designs.  Now  this  moral  sensibility  is  a  preparative  for  the  love 
of  God,  an  impulse  towards  him,  and  evidently  designed  to  be  a 
bond  of  union  between  him  and  the  human  heart.  In  his  character 
alone  can  this  love  of  excellence  find  an  adequate  object  and  f\ill 
gratification.    We  represent  to  ourselves  higher  excellences  tlian 
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wc  discern  in  the  best  around  us,  and  want  a  purer  and  more  dis- 
interested fHeiid  tlian  eaiUi  can  give.  God  is  tlie  only  being 
witliout  stain  or  biemisli,  without  excess  or  defect.  He  is  unerring 
wisdom,  unsullied  purity,  unfailing  faithfulness,  impartial  recU- 
tiidc,  and  unlx>unded,  unwearied,  all-ennobling,  universal  goodness. 
Are  we  so  constituted,  that  these  qualities,  when  dimly  seen  in 
ini|)erfect  man,  impress  the  heart,  and  shall  we  not  direct  our  minds 
and  hearts  to  this  Being,  in  whom  they  are  concentred  in  inflnito 
perfection,  and  shine  with  unclouded  splendor? 

^'  This  sensibility  to  excellence  should  bo  cherished  b}'  us,  and 
employed  to  unite  us  to  God.  Have  you  ever  felt  tlie  heart  glow, 
whilst  you  have  contemplated  the  true  and  good?  Then  you  will 
acknowledge  tliat  tills  is  one  of  the  happiest,  most  improving,  and 
ennobling  sentiments  of  which  we  are  capable.  We  not  only  enjoy, 
but  catch  the  excellence  we  admire.  Tlmt  mind  which  is  often 
directed  towards  the  l)est  of  beings  will  not  only  possess  a  happi- 
ness peculiarly  pure  and  refined ;  It  will  approach  tlie  goodness  it 
loves,  it  will  catch  a  ray  of  tlie  celestial  glor}',  it  will  be  changed 
into  the  same  image.  God  cannot  enter  the  heart  without  leaving 
traces  of  himself.  It  might  seem  presumptuous  to  speak  of  man 
as  being  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,  did  not  Scripture  employ 
this  bold  and  elevated  language.  But  thb  is  really  the  happiness 
of  him  who  contemplates  God  in  his  venerable  and  amiable  per- 
fections, until  he  is  warmed  with  love.  Why,  then,  do  we  not 
love  God?  .... 

^K>od  is,  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  language,  our  Father. 
What  is  the  love  of  God,  then,  but  a  refined  filial  affection?  And 
this  is  an  affection  which  we  drew  in  with  our  first  breatli,  and 
which  was  implanted  at  the  very  dawn  of  our  being.  From  Uiis 
view  of  love  to  Grod,  we  may  see  that  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid, 
that  the  heart  is  in  a  degree  prepared  for  it,  by  the  earliest  feelings. 
We  were  learning  this  duty  as  soon  as  we  began  to  learn  an3'tliing. 
This  bond  of  union  with  God  was  formed  in  our  cradle ;  wh}',  tlien, 
do  we  not  follow  this  indication  of  the  end  for  which  we  were 
formed?  Why  do  we  not  llfl  up  our  hearts  to  our  Heavenly  Father? 
Does  not  the  sentiment  of  filial  reverence  and  love  towards  such  a 
parent  approve  itself  to  our  minds,  our  consciences,  as  reasonable, 
becoming,  fair,  and  lovely?  Is  man  ever  more  ennobled  than  when 
he  feels  his  high  and  near  relation  as  a  child  of  the  hifinite  God?*' 

1807.  The  disciplimb  op  lifk.  *<  If,  indeed,  God  designed  to 
give  as  much  ease  and  rest  to  rational  beings  as  possible,  —  if  tills 
were  the  happiest  state, — we  might  wonder  at  many  vicissitudes 
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which  we  behold.  But  Ood  lias  the  better  end  In  viewi  of  training 
UX)  the  mind  to  attention,  observation,  perseverance,  and  efficiency ; 
and  in  this  view  all  those  changes  are  good  whicii  disturb  our  indo- 
lence, which  compel  us  to  look  forwaixl  and  to  form  and  execute 
long  and  laborious  plans.  Even  danger  is  sometimes  tlio  l)cst  state 
for  the  individual.  Apprehensions  of  gix^at  evil  may  be  necessary 
excitements.  This  is  not  mere  speculation.  We  everywhere  see 
the  happy  influence  of  tlie  dilllcultics,  exigencies,  haixlshii^s,  and 
even  dangers  of  life.  We  see  minds,  if  I  may  so  8|)cak,  of  a  stronger 
texture  foimcd  b^'  scenes  of  ti*ial.  Those  habits  of  sound  Judgment, 
of  calm  deliliemtion,  of  steady  effort,  of  liold,  nncon(|ueiiilile  iieiiie- 
verance,  which  wo  so  much  admire,  are  the  elfccts  of  situations  in 
which  men  feel  that  they  have  much  at  stake,  that  they  arc  exiiosed 
to  serious  evils,  that  they  must  act  with  prudence  and  vigor,  or  they 
will  certainly  suffer." 

1810.  Tub  blkssinos  of  hardship.  '^  Let  none  consider  tills 
state  of  tilings  as  severa,  as  reflecting  on  the  goodness  of  the  Crea- 
tor. The  difnculties  of  our  state  are  among  its  best  blessings.  The 
distance  at  which  good  objects  are  placed,  and  the  obstacles  whicli 
Intervene,  are  tlie  means  by  whicli  Providence  rouses,  quickens, 
invigorates,  expands,  all  our  powers.  These  foitn  tlie  school  in 
which  our  minds  and  heails  are  trained.  DifHculty  and  hardship 
bind  us  more  closely  to  objects.  We  love  mora  ardently  what  we 
have  suffered  to  attain,  and  enjoy  nothing  so  exquisitely  as  what 
we  have  pursued  through  calamity  and  danger.  It  is  in  such  pur- 
suits, wlien  we  enduro  and  labor  for  cuds  which  conscience  and  ro- 
llgion  enjoin,  that  our  whole  naturo  is  called  foilh  and  [>crfoctcd. 
The  heart  gains  new  ardor,  Uie  understanding  new  clearness  and 
vigor.  A  delightful  consciousness  of  rectitude  sustains  us  even  if 
we  fail,  and  gives  a  rapture  to  success.  Es|>ccittily  if  the  ends  for 
which  we  toil  and  suffer  are  of  a  benevolent  character,  do  we  receive 
a  rewai*d  which  swallows  up  our  sacriflccs  and  pains.  The  virtuous 
IViendships  which  grow  out  of  such  laboi's,  the  glow  of  affection  with 
which  we  are  embraced  by  tlie  good  and  holy,  tlie  consciousness  of 
acting  in  union  wiUi  Jesus  Christ,  and  tlie  excellent  of  all  ages  and 
all  worlds,  tlio  sympathy,  and  approbation,  and  love  which  we 
excite,  are  indeed  luxuries  of  the  heart  which  cannot  be  too  dearly 
purchased.  Never  does  conscience  speak  to  us  in  such  cheering 
tones ;  never  does  our  Ileavenl}*  Father  look  on  us  with  such  apinxi- 
bation ;  never  ai*e  we  so  dear  to  tliose  whose  love  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  and  privilege  to  enjoy ;  never  does  our  natiiro  seem  so  ex- 
alted, so  wortli3'  of  its  Author,  so  wortliy  of  imiiiortiilit}',  as  when 
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wo  clevoto  oorselves  to  iho  best  intoicsts  or  otir  fcllow-licings,  nnd, 
nndismaj'cd  b}-  danger,  iinscdnccd  b}*  plcnsnrCf  nnwcaricKl  b}'  hard- 
Rhip,  tinprovokcd  by  contempt,  and  reposing  a  hnmblc  confldcnt^  in 
God,  the  originator  and  rcwardcr  of  all  good  exertions,  press  for- 
ward with  ever}'  power  to  the  holy  end  we  have  pro|)08ed.  Who« 
then,  will  repine  at  the  hardships  of  a  good  life?  'Thc8e  prove,  re- 
fine, and  exalt  the  human  character.  Ease,  indnlgonce,  tuxnr}*, 
sloth,  are  Uic  sources  of  miscr3\  The}'  benumb  Uic  mind,  quench 
the  warm  emotions  of  the  heart,  sever  man  fVom  his  Creator  and 
his  fellow,  and  make  him  a  poor,  sordid,  selfish,  wretched  being.** 

1811.  Dimr  of  sbekiko  trcth.  ^*  It  is  the  great  excellence  of 
man,  that  he  is  capable  of  knowledge,  —  that  he  not  only  receives 
impressions  iVom  outward  things,  but  can  compare  and  combine 
what  he  sees,  can  learn  the  properties,  causes,  and  infiucnces  of 
surrounding  objects,  can  discern  the  Aiture  in  the  present,  and  rise 
fh>m  visible  natnre  to  its  invisible  Author.  He  is  formed  for  the 
acquisition  and  application  of  tnith ;  and  his  happiness  and  excel- 
lence ver}'  much  de|K*nd  on  the  tniths  he  perceives.  A  mind  which 
is  o|)en  to  truth,  which  sees  tilings  as  tliey  are,  which  forms  right 
Judgments  of  its  own  duties  and  condition,  and  of  the  character  and 
rights  of  all  with  whom  it  is  connected,  is  immcasurablj'  exalted 
aliove  the  narrow,  dark,  confused  intellect,  which  sees  ever}'tliing 
as  through  a  mist,  gives  to  eveT3rthing  the  color  of  its  own  feelings, 
confines  itself  to  what  coincides  with  its  wishes,  contents  itself 
with  su|Xirficial  views,  and  thus  perpetually  falls  into  errors  and 
misapprehensions 

*^  Am  I  asked  in  what  this  honesty  of  mind  consists,  or  what  is 
included  in  it?  I  answer,  —  would  we  be  honest,  we  must  fill  our- 
selves with  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  value  of  truths  with  a  desire 
to  see  everything  as  it  is,  to  form  a  right  Judgment  on  ever}'  subject ; 
and  we  must  labor  that  this  desire  maj'  exceed  in  strength  all  tliose 
passions  which  so  often  darken  and  blind  the  understanding.  A 
supreme  love  of  truth,  a  disposition  to  make  all  sacrifices  to  it,  and 
to  follow  it,  though  it  lead  to  contempt,  loss,  and  danger,  —  this  is 
the  vcr}'  essence  of  honest}*  of  mind ;  and  where  tliis  exists,  it  will 
induce  impartial  and  serious  inquiry. 

<*  Our  honesty  of  mind  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  patience, 
steadiness,  and  resolution  with  which  we  inquire.  When  an  opinion 
is  pro]x)scd  to  us  which  does  not  agree  with  our  past  conceptions, 
we  must  not  reject  it  as  soon  as  proposed,  and,  to  save  ourselves 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  and  the  shame  of  retracting,  say  that  on 
this  point  we  have  made  up  our  mind ;  but,  on  the  oontraryi  under 
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a  sense  of  fallibility,  wo  mast  be  willing  to  review  our  opinions,  to 
examine  aH-esli  their  foundations,  and  to  receive  an^'  new  light 
which  our  opponent  may  throw  on  tlie  subject.  We  must  be  \Qry 
careftil,  too,  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  witli  a  previous  determi- 
nation to  form  onl}'  one  opinion.  This  is  the  case  witli  man}'. 
They  profess  to  be  willing  to  inquire ;  and  yet  Uiey  are  fully  satis- 
fied, before  they  begin,  as  to  tlie  point  at  which  thej'  will  stop. 
But  tins  is  onl}'  a  mockery  of  examination ;  and  wo  may  as  well 
spare  ourselves  all  ti*ouble,  and  hold  fast  our  present  opinions  with- 
out pretendmg  to  sift  them.  Our  duty  is  to  enter  on  Uio  consider- 
ation of  ever}'  subject  witli  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  tho  ti'utli,  and 
to  renounce  whatever  errors  we  may  have  imbibed.  For  tiiis  end, 
we  should  meet  the  subject  fairly,  look  it  Ailly,  if  I  may  say  so,  in 
the  face,  and  give  ourselves  time  to  examine  it  witli  delilieration. 
We  must  not  cast  over  it  a  glance,  and  fVom  unmanly  bIoUi  [irctend 
that  we  see  all  which  can  be  seen,  and  huny  to  a  conclusion  lieforo 
we  have  hiid  a  foundation  for  coiTcct  Judgment.  Wo  must  not  catch 
at  arguments  which  support  the  sentiment  we  approve,  and  say  these 
are  unanswerable,  and  refuse  to  look  ftirtlier.  We  are  very  apt  to 
shut  our  eyes,  under  pretence  that  there  Is  notiiing  to  be  seen,  at 
the  ver}'  moment  that  new  light  is  breaking  in  u|K)u  us.  Unhappily, 
this  new  light  detects  old  errors,  and  tlierefore  it  is  tiiat  we  cngcvly 
exclude  it  Instead  of  this  partial  view,  we  must  labor  to  attain  as 
fhll  and  comprehensive  a  knowledge  of  tlie  subject  as  i)ossible. 
We  must  invite  evidence  (Vom  all  quartcra,  often  our  eara  to  uli  that 
can  be  urged  on  both  sides,  and  jg\\e  altcntiou  to  every  ai'guincnt 
proportioned  to  its  importance.  In  tills  csi>ceia1ly  consists  an  iionest 
inquiry  for  the  truth.  All  our  passions  and  pivjudiccs  incline  us  to 
hear  only  one  party.  Would  we  be  honest,  we  must  extend  our  views, 
and  weigh  witli  seriousness  what  is  ui'ged  in  favor  of  opinions  wo 
dislike.  We  too  easily  take  it  for  granted  that  an  opponent  has 
notiiing  to  ui*ge  in  his  favor.    Let  us  firat  hear,  and  tlien  decide. 

^'  After  tills  dispassionate  attention  to  all  tlie  evidence  witliin  our 
reach,  tho  time  for  judging  has  come.  Perhn|>s  our  inquiries  have 
left  us  in  a  state  of  doubt  on  subjcclii  wliei*e  lidbru  we  weru  cond- 
!  dent  In  this  case  wo  must  bo  caraAil  not  to  express  a  sti*onger 
belief  of  a  sentiment  than  we  really  feel.  Perluqui  it  will  lie  ex- 
pected Uiat  we  shall  use  tlie  language  of  decision.  But  our  lan- 
guage should  ever  l>e  tho  faiUiful  expression  of  our  conviction. 
When  we  affect  gi*eater  confidence  in  a  sentiment  than  we  ix>ssess, 
we  become  interested  in  bringing  our  mind  into  this  state  of  confi- 
dence, and  shall  almost  inevitabi}'  be  led  to  practise  imposition  on 
ourselves,  as  well  as  on  others.    Perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this 
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inquiry,  wo  slmll  oomo  to  n  dooision,  but  to  a  vory  diiTorGnt  docision 
iVom  wliat  otlicre  wisii  and  expect.  Tliis  is  a  trying  condition ;  but 
wo  must  show  our  sense  of  the  sacrcdness  of  truth  bj*  steadfastly 
adiiering  to  it,  wlicrover  we  are  called  to  express  our  sentiments. 
Notliing  should  tempt  us  to  belie  the  convictions  of  our  minds.  It 
is  better  to  be  forsaken  and  renounced  by  men,  than  to  seek  their 
IHcndship  by  affecting  compliance  witli  what  seem  to  us  errors. 
We  are  not  called  to  be  forward,  rude,  intemperate,  in  expressing 
our  sentiments.  We  ought  to  be  prudent ;  but  Christian  prudence 
is  never  to  be  separated  from  Christian  simplicity  and  sincerity. 
When  called  to  act,  we  should  uniformly  esix>u8e  what  we  deem  to 
be  tnitli,  and  in  tliis  cause  should  be  willing  to  suffer 

**  This  is  honesty  of  mind,  —  a  most  noble  spirit,  —  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  truly  good  and  great  man.  It  is  a  quality  of  character 
without  which  the  most  splendid  talents  are  of  little  avail ;  for 
then  intellectual  vigor  may  prove  a  curse,  and  ma^'  onlj-  help  to 
plunge  us  deci)cr  into  error.  This  fairness  of  mind  is  not  a  very 
showy  virtue,  especiall}'  when  it  is  exercised  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life ;  but  perhaps  it  includes  more  magnanimity,  courage, 
and  self-denial  than  any  other  virtue.  Multitudes  have  dared  to 
face  death  in  the  field  of  battle,  who  have  yet  wanted  strength  and 
spirit  to  o])pose  their  own  and  others'  prejudices 

**  This  virtue  will  especiallj'  give  inward  peace.  The  man  of  an 
honest  mind  has  a  consciousness  of  tlie  truth  of  his  convictions, 
which  no  other  man  can  have.  He  learns  to  distinguish  truth  with 
an  ease  peculiar  to  himself.  TruUi  offers  herself,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
in  her  native  simplicity  and  beauty  to  an  upright  mind 

**  The  fair  and  upright  mind  dwells  in  a  region  of  light.  Con- 
scious of  sincerity,  it  does  not  wish  to  hide  itself  IVom  its  own 
ins|)ection,  or  fW>m  tlie  inspection  of  God.  It  is  conscious  of  his 
appruhatlon,  and  confidently  hoi)cs,  Uirough  his  mercy,  to  Iks  at 
length  released  from  all  error,  and  to  attain  pure  and  unclouded 
vision  in  his  heavenly*  kingdom." 

1810.     IIUMILITT  AND  THE  DIONTTT  OF   MAN.      **  Humilit}*  is  Uiat 

impartial,  just,  and  upright  state  of  mind  in  which  we  view  our- 
selves as  we  arc.  Humility  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a 
d{s|)08ition  to  deny  ourselves  what  we  have,  to  think  worse  of  our- 
selves than  we  really  are,  to  take  a  lower  seat  than  belongs  to 
us.  But  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  truth,  and  never  calls  us  to 
practise  deception  on  ourselves.  It  does  not  ask  us  to  spend  use- 
less tears  and  regrets  on  sins  we  have  never  coniniittc<l,  or  to  apply 
to  ourselves  tenns  of  degradation  and  reproach  which  we  liave  not 
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deserved.  There  is  no  firm  foundation  of  religion  but  truth.  To 
oscrilie  to  ourselves  imaginary  imi)erfcctions  and  enmes  is  the 
mark  of  an  abject  and  timid  mind,  and  gives  liltio  reason  to  liopo 
flx>m  us  that  impi*ovement  which  is  the  great  end  of  Christian 
humility 

'*  It  is  a  duty  to  estimate  highly  the  nature  wliich  God  lias  given. 
It  should  be  regarded  witli  reverence,  ratiicr  tlmu  cK>ntemt)t.  Our 
danger  is,  that  we  sliall  think  of  it  too  meanly,  not  too  iiiglily. 
Wo  ought  to  tliink  of  Uiis  nature  soberly,  indectl,  but  still  to  attach 
to  it  a  high  imix>rtaucc.  Han  was  formed  in  Uio  Imago  of  God, 
and,  notwitlistanding  tlio  unlmppy  clinngo  which  has  Uikcn  pinco  in 
his  state,  he  has  yet  capabilities  of  excellence  which  show  him  to 
be  a  noble  work  of  the  Creator.  There  are  yet  In  him  |X)wcrs  of 
thought  and  action,  a  range  of  intellect,  an  anlor  of  feeling,  a 
tenderness  of  conscience,  a  sensibility  to  what  is  right,  which  entitle 
man  to  respect.  There  are  yet  in  him  many  indications  of  a  l>eing 
formed  for  the  highest  happiness,  the  happiness  of  wisdom,  piety, 
and  goodness.  There  are  many  testimonies,  too,  that  man  is  not 
forsaken  by  his  Maker.  There  is  an  indulgent  providence  extended 
over  him ;  there  is  a  liberalit}*  in  Uie  supply  of  his  wants,  there  is 
a  provision  for  tlie  improvement  of  his  faculties,  which  prove  that 
he  is  3'et  an  interesting  object  in  tlio  sight  of  G(m].  Yet  more,  wo 
have  an  evidence  of  the  most  affecting  kind  to  the  value  or  human 
nature.  God  has  given  his  own  Son,  —  a  being  res|>ecting  whoso 
nature,  perhaps,  revelation  communicates  no  prociso  ideas,  but 
whom  we  are  yet  taught  to  view  as  sustaining  a  iMiculiar  relation 
to  the  infinite  Father,  and  peculiarly  beloved  by  him,  —  lie  has 
given  this  only-begotten  Son  to  perform  for  us  the  kindest  odlces, 
to  sustain  towards  us  the  most  interesting  relation,  —  iluit  of 
saviour,  friend,  guide,  and  giver  of  eternal  life.  He  has  sent  this 
beloved  Son  to  take  our  nature,  to  become  one  of  us,  in  the  human 
form  to  display  the  virtues  of  heaven,  and,  b}'  his  promises,  example, 
and  aid,  to  Inspire  the  same  virtues  into  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

*^  Here  is  enough  to  attest  tlie  worth  of  our  nature.  Hero  wo 
are  assured  that  man  is  capable  of  tlie  greatest,  best,  and  most 
honorable  endowments;  that  ho  can  resemble  God;  that  ho  is 
designed  for  immortality ;  tliat  abodes  in  heaven  are  provide<l  for 
his  reception ;  tliat  tlie  society  of  that  better  world  are  i*cady  to 
welcome  him  as  a  sharer  of  their  excellence  and  liappiness.  Con- 
sider man  as  a  favored  child  of  God,  united  b}'  tlie  tie  of  brother- 
hood to  tho  Son  of  God,  called  to  an  iinmoital  life,  destined  to 
endure  and  improve  through  all  ages,  to  extend  his  views  and 
affoctlonsi  to  fill  a  wider  and  a  wider  sphere,  and  to  perform  more 
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and  more  noble  sei^vlcea  In  the  universe,  throagh  an  endless  exist* 
enoe ;  and  surely  sucli  a  being  is  not  to  be  viewed  with  contempt. 
There  is  sometliing  sacred  in  that  spiritual  nature  which  the  breath 
of  God  has  quickened,  and  whicli  the  blood  of  Jesus  has  been 
shed  to  cleanse,  refine,  and  make  forever  happ3% 

**  These  views  of  human  nature  are  not  only  warranted  b}- Scrip- 
ture, but  I  think  an  acquaintance  witl\  our  race  will  lead  a  reflect- 
ing and  pious  mind  to  cherish  the  same  hopes.  We  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  lichold  humanity  in  so  delightful  a  form,  adorned  with 
such  virtues,  exalted  by  such  vigor  of  thought  and  such  ardor  of 
affection,  so  dead  to  self  and  so  alive  to  all  other  beings,  so 
superior,  3'et  so  unassuming,  exerting  an  influence  so  beneficent, 
cheering,  consoling,  so  resigned  and  devoted  to  God,  and  so  sus« 
tained  by  the  hope  of  heaven,  so  arrayed  in  intellectual  and  moral 
glory,  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  pledge  of  tlie  heiglit  which  man 
is  to  attain.  Humility  does  not  check  these  views,  but  ratlier  calls 
us  to  cherish  them,  to  cast  our  e3'es  forward  to  the  glory  and  honor 
with  whidi  humanity  is  to  be  crowned,  to  form  large  and  generous 
hopes,  to  bum  with  a  strong  desire  for  this  elevated  state.  It  is 
by  feeding  on  these  sentiments  that  the  mind  is  expanded,  fortified, 
and  impelled  to  excellence.  It  is  by  this  hope  we  are  saved.  This 
hope  nuikes  us  to  become  what  it  promises."  ^ 


SECTION    THIRD. 
cnnisT  AND  cnRisTiANnr. 

1811.  Christ  a  oipt  of  God's  love.  <<  There  are  some  who 
are  so  desirous  to  magnify  the  Justice  of  God,  that  they  represent 
him  as  viewing  our  race  with  unmingled  indignation,  and  speak  as 
if  his  love  towards  man  were  excited,  and  even  purchased,  by  tlie 
sacrifice  of  his  Son.  In  this  wa}'  the  untliinking  are  led  to  asso- 
ciate tlio  ideas  of  an  nwl\il  Justice  wiUi  tlio  Fatlicr,  whilst  they 
clotlie  tlie  Son  witli  tlie  delightfhl  and  attractive  attributes  of 
mercy,  and  consider  him  as  peculiarly  the  source  of  their  deliver- 
ance. I  do  not  say  tliat  it  is  the  intention  of  any  to  make  tliis 
impression.  I  only  state  the  fact,  that  such  impressions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  unguarded  language  used  on  this  subject. 

**  I  fear  that  false  conceptions  have  arisen  on  tliis  subject,  from 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  our  panlon  and  future  happiness  as  '  put' 
chand  for  u$  by  the  death  of  Christ.*  The  eflbct  of  such  language 
is  to  fix  in  manj'  minds  the  idea  tliat  our  Saviour  has  ofibrcd  to  God 
an  equivalent,  •—  a  price  for  our  happiness, — and  thus  obtained  for 

11 
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U8  what  woiikl  have  boon  reluctantly  bestowed,  had  we  l)con  left  to 
the  mere}'  of  God.  Man}*,  indeed,  do  not  cany  this  language  bo  fiir ; 
but  they  still  feci  as  if  forgiveness  and  ftituro  happiness  were  a 
purehau^  and  therefore  not  altogether  the  ^Jt  of  fh^s  and  pure 
benevolence.  I  will  not  say  tlu&t  it  Is  impix>i)er  to  spealc  of  our 
deliverance  as  purchased  by  Christi  because  we  usually  speak  in 
this  manner  of  blessings  which  have  been  procured  for  us  by  the 
labor  and  love  of  otlier  beings.  B|it  I  am  certain  Uiat  tliis  lan- 
guage never  sliould  be  used,  if  the  tendency  is  to  weaken  our  con- 
victions of  the  great  truth,  that  God  is  moved  with  compassion 
towards  us  by  the  essential  benignity  of  his  natore ;  tliat  of  himself 
he  is  inclined  to  save  our  race ;  tliat  his  blessings  flow  to  us  fVom 
a  sincere  desire  to  bless  us ;  and  that  jiardon  and  life  are  fVcc  gills, 
— not  something  paid  for,  —  not  somcUiiug  obtained  for  us  fVom  the 

severe  justice  of  Uie  Fatiicr  by  tlie  compassion  of  tlie  Son 

'^  According  to  the  customs  of  the  age  when  tlie  Scnpturcs  were 
written,  it  was  very  common  to  redeem  men  At)m  captivity  b}*  pa}*- 
ing  a  price.  The  blood  or  dcatli  of  Christ,  which  is  the  instrument 
of  our  deliverance  fh>m  tlie  captivity  of  sinful  aflbctions  and  of 
death,  is  therefore  called  a  price,  a  ransom ;  and  we  atx)  said  to  be 
bought  by  it.  Tliis  is  tiie  plain,  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
so  far  fVom  representing  our  blessings  as  bought  for  us  IVuni  God 
by  another,  it  represents  God  as  buying  or  purdiasing  us,  tliat  he 
may  shed  on  us  his  richest  blessings.  The  mercy  of  God  has  not 
been  excited  towards  us  by  the  mediation  of  the  Son  ;  but  his  mercy 
preceded,  appointed  this  meduition,  and  gives  it  its  efHcacy.*' 

1812.  Tub  life  of  Christ.  *^  Among  tlie  truths  relating  to 
Jesus  Christ,  which  should  be  preaclicd,  I  have  mentioned  tlie 
holineit  ofhu  life.  Let  me  here  obsoi've,  that,  ftrom  the  large  por- 
tion of  the  Gospels  which  is  taken  up  In  relating  the  life  and  actions 
of  our  Saviour,  I  cannot  but  think  that  preaching  should  be  often 
directed  to  this  subject.  I  cannot  but  think  tlmt  tliis  most  delight- 
ful part  of  Uie  Christian  system  —  the  life  which  Jesus  Icil,  tlie 
character  which  he  expressed  —  has  been  too  much  overlooked. 
The  controversies  relating  to  tlie  pitxsise  dignity  of  his  |K*rBon 
have  drawn  attention  from  tlie  holy  and  heavenly  spirit  which  is 
everywliere  discovered  in  tlie  simple  history  of  tlie  Evangelists. 
The  life  of  Jesus,  as  drawn  in  the  Gos|)els,  has  been  pronounced, 
perhaps  with  truth,  the  etran^ei  evidence  of  his  gospel,  mora  im- 
pressive to  a  gooil  mind  even  tlian  Uie  miracles.  Tliis,  I  tliink, 
may  be  affirmed  witli  truth,  that,  if  we  would  learn  perfect  good- 
ness, if  we  wish  to  warm  our  hearts  with  the  love  of  it,  we  can  adopt 
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no  method  so  eflToctaal  as  Uie  stadyy  the  ftequent  contemplation,  of 
the  life  of  Jesas." 

1810.  Character  op  Christ.  ^'  Jcsns  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God 
In  a  peculiar  sense,  the  temple  of  the  Divinity',  the  brightest  image 
of  his  glory.  In  seeing  him  we  see  the  Father.  On  this  account 
It  is  dclightftd  to  contemplate  him.  It  is  delightAil  to  think  that 
his  mildness,  compassion,  forbearance,  and  unwearied  goodness 
are  licams,  reflections,  of  the  character  of  tlie  universal  Father. 
No  otiier  manifestation  is  so  suited  to  teach  us  that  God  is  love. 

^*  It  is  also  interesting  to  contemplate  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  him  are 
displayed,  in  the  brightest  forms,  all  the  virtues  and  excellences  of 
human  nature.  lie,  and  he  alone,  is  the  perfect  man,  an  unerring 
standard ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  of  Jesus  that  we  can  best 
learn  the  gloiy  for  which  our  nature  is  designed,  that  we  shall  best 
learn  to  love  and  aspire  after  excellence 

**  It  is  a  kind  ordination  of  God  that  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
should  be  a  growing  evidence.  When  we  begin  our  inquiries  into 
the  tnith  of  ChrisUaniiy,  we  are  first  impressed  with  the  miracu- 
lous works  of  Christ,  those  exertions  of  divine  power  which  prove 
that  the  Father  was  in  him,  that  he  was  commissioned  ttom 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  we  attend  to  the  subject,  a  new  source 
of  evidence  springs  up  and  brings  new  conviction  to  our  minds. 
In  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  we  see  a  miracle  more  striking 
than  the  most  stupendous  work  of  a  physical  nature.  Wo  see 
in  briglitcr  and  clearer  light  the  impressions  and  evidences  of 
a  sincciT,  upright,  devout,  and  most  benevolent  heart.  We  see  a 
character  most  original  and  yet  most  consistent;  such  as  tlie 
Kvangclists  could  never  have  feigned,  such  as  imix>8tors  would 
never  have  imogineil,  but  which  is  exactly'  suited  to  the  wants  and 
miseries  of  man,  and  to  our  highest  conceptions  of  the  Divinity. 

^*  If  (Vom  the  contemplation  of  tills  diaracter  we  are  so  blest  as 
to  imbil)e  tlic  spirit  of  Jesus,  our  conviction  of  his  excellence  and 
sincerity  acquires  new  vigor.  Every  attainment  in  purity  and 
benevolence  oi>cn8  our  minds  to  behold  and  ei\joy  3'et  mora  of  the 
t)cnignity  and  glory  of  the  Saviour.  We  feel  a  new  delight  in  study- 
ing his  liistor^',  in  tracing  his  life.  We  feel  an  accordance  between 
our  iMSst  and  purest  sentiments  and  the  conduct  and  instructions  of 
Christ,  and  we  find  these  invigorated  as  our  knowledge  of  his  cliar- 
actcr  Is  enlarged.  We  perceive  ourselves  gi'owing  more  and  more 
like  God ;  we  perceive  our  narrow  and  sensual  hearts  expanding 
with  pure  benevolence ;  we  perceive  the  storms  of  passion  calme<1, 
and  a  serene  ho|)e  in  God,  and  a  patient  endurance  of  injuries  tak- 
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ing  posseasion  of  our  aoals.  We  know  by  an  evidence  which  we 
cannot  communicate  to  any  but  ChrisUans,  tlmt  Joeus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  for  we  foci  oursolvoB  elevated  and  eti*ongthcned  b}*  hie 

presence 

**  I  hope  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  virtue  and 
piety  and  benevolence,  however  displayed,  however  cnforceil.  Dut 
never  do  I  feel  how  lovelj'  is  virtue,  —  never  do  1  feci  so  deeply  my 
own  wretchedness,  unwortliiness,  and  guilt,  —  never  do  I  so  ear- 
nestly desire  to  subdue  my  evil  i>assions,  and  to  put  on  humilit}'  and 
universal  love,  as  when  I  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  tlie  face,  in 
the  actions,  in  the  words,  of  Jesus  Christ." 

1808.  Tub  majestic  claims  op  Jesus.  ^*  Can  we  rend  this 
solemn  declaration  of  Jesus  wiUiout  wonder  and  veneration  ?  We 
now  see  him  in  a  situation  where  everytliing  tended  to  depress  his 
mind.  We  see  him  surrounded  by  men  who  he  well  knew  would 
ridicule  his  claims,  and  make  them  Uie  foundation  of  his  miin.  We 
see  him  in  circumstances  in  which  ambition  and  every  cailhly  inter- 
est united  to  oppose  the  assertion  of  this  high  character.  From  his 
silence  we  see  that  at  this  trying  moment  he  was  iM!rfectl3'  com- 
posed, not  agitated,  not  provoked,  not  hurrietl  to  imprudence  by 
violence  of  passion,  but  capable  of  the  calmest  anticiimtion  of  tlio 
consequences  of  his  acknowledgment.  In  this  situation,  wlien  tlie 
solemnity  of  an  oath  was  imposed  on  him,  and  when  life  or  dcatli 
rested  on  the  words  he  uttered,  we  hear  him  breaking  tliat  silence 
which  calumny  could  not  interrupt,  and  in  the  most  Ann,  serious, 
and  majestic  language  claiming  the  honors  of  the  Bon  of  God,  of 
the  promised  Messiah,  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  We  not  only 
hear  him  assenting  to  the  question,  *  Art  thou  tlie  Christ?'  but  add- 
ing to  his  assent  a  declaration  of  his  glory,  which  he  must  have 
known  would  have  been  peculiarly  offensive  to  tlie  Jews,  and  ap- 
pl3ing  to  himself  language  which,  under  the  old  disixsnsation,  had 
been  limited  to  God,  — thus  expressing  his  intimate  union  witli  tlie 
Father.  If  we  consider  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Christ,  we  are  authorized  in  saying,  tliat,  if 
Jesus  did  not  declare  the  truth,  he  was  not  merely  a  common  de- 
ceiver, bat  the  very  worst  of  dcccivera.  But  how  can  this  be  rec- 
onciled with  his  whole  life  and  doctrines?  and  how  could  a  man  of 
such  a  character  liave  made  such  a  profession  in  circumstances 
which  tlireatened  nothing  but  humiliation  and  suffering? 
,  ^^If  we  view  Jesus,  bound  as  a  criminal  at  a  human  tribunal, 
hemmed  in  with  malignant  enemies  tliirsty  for  his  blood,  how  can 
we  help  astonishment  at  the  serene,  digniOed,  sublime  language  in 
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• 
which  he  stK>ke?  What  marks  of  an  elevated  mind,  consoiouB  of 
maJcBt3'f  unintimidatcd  bj*  Uio  worst  forms  of  danger,  and  assured 
of  triumphs  over  all  opposcrs  I  It  cannot  be  said  Uiat  tills  is  tlie 
language  of  boasting.  It  was  extorted  fVom  the  silent  sufferer  by 
an  oath.  He  who  had  heard  without  reply  tlie  accusations  of 
malice,  and  discovered  a  mind  ttee  fVom  every  discordant  feeling,  at 
lengtli  lilted  his  eyes  to  his  Judges,  and  declared,  ^  Ye  shall  here- 
after see  me  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.' " 

1808.  DiGNmr  of  Jesus.  **  A  few  da3's  before,  he  had  entered 
this  city  In  triumph,  he  had  wrought  miracles  which  extorted  ad- 
miration, he  had  heard  the  shouts  of  a  crowd  welcoming  him  as  the 
promiseil  Son  of  David.  Through  tills  same  city  he  now  passed  as 
a  criminal  in  bonds,  a  silent  sufferer,  and  experienced  only  con- 
tempt or  indirrcrcnco.  He  saw  a  flckle,  worldly  people  converted 
into  enemies,  because  he  had  refused  to  assume  the  outward  glory 
wliich  tlicy  exix!Ctcd  in  Uie  Messiah.  It  is  peculiarly  hard  to  bear 
a  sudden  reverse  of  circumstances,  to  maintain  benevolence  towards 
men  who,  fhim  selfish  feelings,  express  attachment,  and  tlien  for- 
sake, injure,  and  conspire  to  destroy  us.  But  Jesus  wept  over 
Jerusalem,  when  he  foresaw  its  ingratitude ;  and  even  whilst  its 
inhabitants  Un*ongcd  after  him  to  extort  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, he  expressed  no  emotions  of  disappointment  or  anger,  and 
bore,  witli  equal  tranquillit}',  tlie  malignitj'  of  rtdero  and  the  versa- 
tility of  the  popuUce.  He  saw  how  little  effect  had  been  produced 
by  his  ministry.  He  saw  his  enemies  prosecuting  their  designs 
witliout  any  of  the  opposition  tlicy  had  feared.  No  friends  ap- 
peared to  acoompan}'  and  defend  him.  But  he  made  no  attempts 
to  excite  anew  tlio  hoi)es  and  attachment  of  the  multitude.  And 
he,  who  had  so  often  addressed  tliem  for  tlicir  own  salvation, 
ofTercd  not  one  api)eal  to  secure  himself.  .  •  •  • 

**  Illate  marvelled  greatly.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  observe 
in  prisoners  a  dls|x)sltloii  to  clear  tlieniselvcs  from  such  Aggravated 
charges.  Tie  saw  how  easily  these  accusations  might  be  repelled ; 
he  WAS  nstcmislicd  at  tlic  coni|M)flc<l,  iiiibrukcii  Hilcnce  of  tlic  acoiisc<U 
Tills  silence  of  Jesus  expresses  great  dignity  and  conscious 
innocence.  He  knew  that  tlie  occasion  required  no  defence.  A 
Roman  governor,  residing  in  the  narrow  province  of  Judea,  needed 
not  to  lie  told  tliat  no  insun-ection  had  been  stirred  up  within 
his  Jurisdiction.  Pilate  must  have  been  too  well  acquainted  witli  Uie 
aintirn  of  Judea,  to  need  tliat  Jesus  should  declare  that  he  had 
forbidden  none  to  pa}*  tribute  to  Co^ar.    I^late  must  have  known 
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« 
the  JowIbIi  pcoplo  too  well  to  believe  that  they  would  ever  have  ac- 
cused a  man  who  really  aimed  to  break  the  Roman  3'oke  fW>m  their 
necks.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  s^Kiak  in  order  to  pre- 
vent misconception  in  his  Judge ;  and  ho  was  tlicrcfurc  silent.  In 
tills  position  of  Jesus,  in  this  declining  to  use  any  means  with  the 
governor  or  |)opulace  for  his  safet}',  we  see  tlie  evidences  of  a  mind 
submissive  to  God,  suixsrior  to  fear,  uudUturlicd  b}-  passion,  and 
persuaded  that  its  sufferings  were  instrumental  to  some  important 
end.  This  conduct  of  Christ,  es|)ecla]ly  if  we  consider  tlie  ftlendly 
sentiments  of  Pilate,  was  inconsistent  witli  all  the  views  and  mo- 
tives which  influence  selfish  men 

^^In  these  words  we  see  the  majesty  and  fearless  coni|>osuro  of 
Jesus.  ^  I  cannot  and  will  not  deny  that  I  am  a  king.  It  is  my 
great  office  to  declare  the  truth ;  it  is  by  tlie  influence  of  trutli,  tlmt 
I  am  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  I  cannot  shrink  tvom  as- 
serting this  most  im|)ortant  truth,  that  I  have  the  |x>wer  and 
authority  of  a  sovereign  at  once  to  rule  and  to  defend  my  |>eople. 
Let  not  this  doctrine  olfend.  Ever}'  one  who  is  of  the  truth,  who 
loves  tlio  light,  and  whose  mind  is  oimsu  to  conviction,  liearcUi  and 
acknowlcdgeth  tills  and  all  my  doctrines.'  These  woixls,  s(Kikon  at 
so  interesting  and  trying  a  i>erlod,  discover  to  us  the  elevation  of 
our  Saviour  in  a  very  striking  light.  We  see  his  mind  unbroken 
by  sufferhig.  We  see  in  him  Uie  firmest  oclhei'ence  to  the  doctrines . 
he  hod  formerly  taught.  We  see  in  him  a  conscious  dignity,  a  l\ill 
conviction  of  the  glory  and  |)owcr  with  which  he  was  Invcstcil.  lie 
.asserts  his  royal  ofllcc,  not  fi*om  ostentation,  not  amidst  a  host  of 
flatterers,  but  in  the  fkoe  of  enemies ;  and  when  he  made  Uiis  sol- 
emn declaration,  his  appearance  bore  little  conformitj',  indeed,  to 
the  splendor  of  earthly  monarchs." 

1810.    ThB  UNrVBRSALITY  OP  CHRISTIANrrT  A  PROOP  OP  rrS  DiVINB 

ORIGIN.  ^^  I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extent 
of  the  influence  which  Jesus  ascribes  to  himself  in  tlie  text,  ^  I  um 
Uie  light  of  the  world.' 

^^  He  here  represents  himself  as  sent  to  difl\ise  his  lustre  through 
all  the  regions  of  tlie  eartli,  to  introduce  a  religion  for  the  whole 
human  race,  to  improve  the  human  clmroctcr  in  every  nation  under 
heaven,  to  be  a  universal  benefactor,  to  guide  the  ste|)s  of  all  men, 
however  widely  disiierscd,  to  a  better  world 

^*  From  tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  tliat 
Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  himself  the  high  chumcter  of  tlie  guide,  in- 
stiiictor,  and  Lord  of  tlie  whole  human  fainil}'.  lie  declai*ed  him- 
self commissioned  to  dilfhse  most  salutai7  doctrines  through  the 
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earthf  to  bring  all  nations  to  one  faiUi,  to  introdace  a  new  worship 
in  the  place  of  the  varioiia  83'8tem8  which  divided  mankind,  to  unite 
the  discordant  world  under  himself  as  a  common  head 

^*  Let  mo  point  out  some  of  those  features  of  tlie  gospel  which  fit 
it  for  being  a  universal  religion.  The  representations  of  God,  given 
bj  Jcsiis  Christ,  are  flttcd  to  draw  to  liim  tlie  hearts  and  hopes  of 
all  human  beings.  Under  all  other  religions,  tlie  Divinity  was  rep- 
rcscntc<l  as  sustaining  a  peculiar  relation  to  tlie  particular  nation 
for  which  the  religion  was  designed 

**  But  Jesus  represented  him  as  the  Father  of  all,  as  having  no 
regard  to  outwanl  distinctions,  as  tlie  God  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  as 
looking  with  a  father's  compassion  on  those  nations  who  had  wan« 
dered  fiom  him,  and  as  extending  his  arms  to  receive  them.  In 
Uio  gospel,  the  paternal  character  of  God  is  continually  brought  to 
view.  ^  Our  Father,'  is  tlie  language  in  which  we  are  to  address 
him ;  and  all  men  are  invited  to  approach  in  the  character  of  chil- 
dren. This  is  at  once  a  ver}'  tender  and  a  veiy  noble  sentiment* 
We,  indeed,  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  we  see  notliing  singular 
in  that  religion  which  enforces  it.  But  we  should  go  back  to  the 
nge  of  Christ.  We  should  rcmcmlier  the  blindness  of  the  idolater, 
and  the  narrow  feelings  of  the  Jew ;  and  then  we  shall  be  struck 
Willi  the  elevated  and  enlaiged  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  so  clearly 
taught  Uiat  God  is  no  resixscter  of  i)ersons,  that  he  is  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  men,  and  tliat  before  his  tlirone  all  nations  may  bow 
and  find  equal  acceptance 

''  Again,  another  feature  of  the  gosix^l  which  renders  it  fit  to  be 
a  universal  religion  is  Uiis.  The  worship  it  prescribes  is  remark- 
ably free  from  forms,  rules,  ceremonies,  and  thus  it  is  adapted  to 
all  climates,  all  modes  of  life,  all  states  of  societ}',  and  oUier  cir- 
cumstances under  which  men  are  placed 

^*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  he  was  brought  up  and  living 
amidst  tlie  iM>mp,  and  show,  and  forms,  and  bigotr}-  of  the  Jews,  he 
should  yet  teach  a  religion  in  which  the  whole  stress  is  laid  upon 
sentiments,  dis|M>sitions,  and  principles,  which  give  to  forms  all 
their  value ;  in  which  tlie  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is 
declared  to  be  Uie  only  acceptable  worship,  and  in  which  nothing  of 
tlie  outwanl  religion  and  bnnlensome  ritual  of  his  time  is  to  bo 
found ;  in  which  are  enjoined  only  two  positive  institutions,  so  sim- 
ple and  so  expressive  Uiat  they  may  Ikb  observed  by  all  men  of  all 
nations  with  equal  ease  and  with  constant  improvement.  Does  not 
this  purity,  this  simplicity,  this  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  substan- 
tiate the  claim  of  Jesus,  that  he  came  indeed  from  God,  to  be  the 
light  of  all  mankind?  .... 
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**  Let  me  conclude  Uiia  branch  of  Uie  subject  with  directing  }'oa 
to  another  foature  of  tlie  gospel  which  fits  it  to  be  a  universal  relig- 
ion. It  is  a  plain,  perspicuous  religion,  and  suited  to  the  compre- 
hension and  wants  of  all  classes  of  society.  A  universal  religion 
ought  to  have,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  clearness,  briglitness,  of  tlie 
sun,  and  to  difniso  its  Iwams  of  truth  and  consolation  on  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  —  on  all  the  varieties  of  tlie  social  state.  Tills 
is  eminently  tlie  character  of  the  gos|)el,  and  distinguislics'it  IVom 
all  other  religions.  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  he  claimed  the  highest 
title,  yet  descended  in  a  sense  to  the  level  of  Uie  humblest  of  man- 
kind. He  dispensed  his  religion  in  familiar  language,  in  striking 
and  eas}'  comparisons,  in  affecting  narratives,  and  in  brief  and 
comprehensive  precepts.  lie  did  not,  like  the  ancient  teachers, 
affect  a  distance  ftx>m  tlio  multitude,  and  reserve  his  m3*8terics,  in- 
oomprcliensible  by  vulgar  miuds,  for  select  disciples.  He  addressed 
all  men  with  one  voice,  with  the  same  doctrines,  promises,  and  ad- 
monition ;  and,  wlmt  is  remarkable,  whilst  he  instructed  the  igno- 
rant, he  yet  presented  to  tlie  rellned  and  intelligent  more  sulilinio 
and  interesting  trutlis  than  tlicy  had  ever  conceived  before.  Ho 
was  simple  and  familiar,  but^in  reading  his  discourses  we  discover 
a  majest}'  in  his  simplicity,  an  autliority  mingled  witli  his  conde- 
scension. He  taught  as  one  who  came  to  instruct  the  race,  for  he 
spoke  on  subjects  which  come  home  to  every  man's  breast.  He  did 
not  adapt  liimself  to  the  circumstances  of  an}'  particular  age,  or 
nation,  or  rank.  He  spoke  of  that  God  on  whom  all  men  dci)end, 
of  tliat  obedience  and  love  which  all  men  owe,  of  tliose  sorrows 
which  pierce  every  heart,  of  that  sin  which  burdens  every  con- 
science, of  that  death  which  terminates  ever}*  mere  eartlilj'  pros- 
pect, and  of  that  AiUiritj'  to  which  tlie  eyes  of  all  nations  have  ever 
turned  with  inquiring  anxiety.  This  is  the  excellence  of  Uie  gos- 
pel, that  it  is  fitted  for  the  many,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  every 
age  and  every  nation.  It  does  not  treat  of  local  or  temporary  in- 
terests. It  warns  of  danger  to  which  all  are  exi)oscd,  enjoins  vir- 
tues whicli  all  may  practise,  and  offers  consolation  which  all  at 
some  seasons  need.  Its  spirit,  which  is  univereal  love  and  benev- 
olence, is  fitted  for  all  climes,  for  all  classes.  It  makes  tlie  true 
dignity  of  man  in  ever)*  condition ;  it  forms  the  happiness  of  fami- 
lies and  communities ;  and  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  happiness 
in  heaven.  Surely  a  religion  so  suited  to  Uie  whole  human  race  is 
worUiy  the  universal  FaUier.  And  wlien  we  consider  Uio  cii-cuin- 
stanees  of  him  who  proclaimed  it,  and  Uie  darkness,  narrowness, 
and  conniption  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  have  we  not  conclusive 
proof  that  he  came  fh>m  God,  that  the  end  for  which  he  was  sent 
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will  be  acoomplUhed,  that  he  will  yet  be  the  light  of  the  world,  in 
tlie  mofit  extensive  sense  of  the  woi'da,  and  that  his  truth,  designed 
for  all  nations,  will  fluallj'  bo  extended  to  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth? 

*^  Before  tliis  sun  of  righteousness,  tlie  mists  of  error,  suficrsti- 
tion,  idolatr}*,  will  melt  away ;  all  nations,  receiving  one  pure  faith, 
will  be  reduced  to  peace.  The  predicted  time,  when  tlie  lion  and 
lainb  shall  lie  down  together,  will  come ;  (h>m  an  enlightened  and  a 
united  world  one  offering  will  ascend  to  the  common  Fatlier  and 
Redeemer.  These  are  prospects  which  almost  overpower  belief  by 
their  vastness  and  their  happiness.  But  God  has  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  light  of  the  world ;  and  causes  are  in  operation  sufficiently 
powerful  to  produce  these  desired  effects.  The  diffhsion  of  Cluris« 
tianitj'  tlirough  so  many  nations,  amidst  so  many  dif&onltics  in  the 
past,  is  a  pledge  of  its  f\iture  progress.  This  religion  is  now  the 
religion  of  the  civilized  world,  of  the  most  improved  nations,  of 
nations  who  are  extending  themselves  through  the  earth,  and  who, 
according  to  all  human  probability,  must  acquire  a  decided  influ- 
ence over  all  oUier  countries.  Here,  tlien,  is  a  rock  and  foundation 
of  hope  to  tlie  good  man  amidst  tlic  fluctuations  of  the  world.  The 
cause  of  truth,  holiness,  and  human  improvement  is  the  cause  of 
God  himself.'' 

1811.  CimiST^s  RELATIONS  TO  TRR  RACE.  *' The  cxaltcd  state 
of  our  Saviour  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Scriptures  often  dwell, 
although  it  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  degree  of  obscurity.  The 
manner  in  which  he  now  exists  can  ver}*  faintly  be  conceived  b}'  us. 
Our  experience  is  limited  to  this  world.  Jesus  is  the  inhabitant  of 
heaven ;  he  has  entered  on  an  immortal  life,  and  is  clothed  with 
l)ower,  such  as  is  unknown  amongst  men,  —  a  power  felt  through 
heaven  and  earth,  —  a  power  which  is  one  dtky  to  be  displayed  in 
the  most  wonderfUl  effects 

**That  God  has  invested  his  Son  with  authority  over  the  whole 
human  race,  to  accomplish  the  most  benevolent  ends,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  as  something  unprecedented,  and  unlike  ever)'th{ng 
we  see  in  the  course  of  providence.  This  relation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  human  race  is  not  altogether  without  example.  On  the  con- 
trar}',  it  is  God's  common  method  to  connect  one  being  with  otliera, 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  we  need.  All  the 
good  which  we  have  received  has  flowed  to  us,  not  immediately 
IVom  the  Fatlier,  but  fVom  other  beings,  who  have  received  ix>wer, 
auUiority,  wisdom,  and  love  fVoni  God,  that  they  might  be  sources 
of  gooil  to  us  and  all  around  us 
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'*  It  may  be  objected  to  ike  views  wliich  have  now  been  given  as 
to  the  power  to  which  Christ  is  exalted  for  human  salvation,  that  we 
do  not  see  such  sensible  effects  as  might  be  expected  lh>m  this 
universal  sovereign.  To  this  1  answer,  that  a  being  so  far  exalted 
above  us  must  have  innumerable  modes  of  o^Msration  which  we  can- 
not discern  or  comprehend.  Ills  agenc}'  may  continually  be  mingled 
with  human  events,  and  yet  we  not  discern  it.  No  beuig  acts,  if  I 
may  use  the  words,  with  so  much  silence  and  secrecy  as  the  Influite 
Father.  He  is  ever  present,  and  ever  0|)erating,  and  3'et  we  see  him 
not,  we  hear  him  not ;  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  imago 
of  his  power  as  well  as  of  all  his  perfections,  may  act  in  tlie  same 
unseen,  yet  efficacious  manner.  The  narrowness  of  our  vision  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  our  not  distinguishing  more  sensibly  the 
operation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  human  aifairs 

^^The  agency  of  Christ  is  at  present  silent  and  concealed;  but 
the  time  is  approachhig,  when  tlio  veil  which  conceals  our  Lord  will 
be  removed,  when  ho  will  bo  revealed,  witli  the  angels  who  now 
obey  him,  in  tlie  glory  of  Uie  Father,  when  his  [Xiwcr  will  be  felt 
through  tiie  regions  of  the  dead,  when  all  who  liave  lived  will 
receive  new  life  at  his  hands,  and  when  all  will  surround  his 
judgment-seat.  Then  will  be  seen,  and  felt,  and  acknowledged  by 
all,  the  exalted  authority  of  Jesus  Chiist 

'*  At  that  day  men  will  be  as  angels,  and  will  be  associated  in  a 
measnre  with  angels;  and  Uien  will  be  understood  that  sti-iking 
language  of  Paul,  that  it  is  the  puipose  of  God  to  *  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ.*  ^ 

1811.  Christ's  relatioks  to  thb  CauRcn.  ^*By  his  Church 
our  Saviour  does  not  mean  a  party,  bearing  the  name  of  a  human 
leader,  distinguished  by  a  form  or  an  opinion,  and,  on  the  ground 
of  tills  distinction,  denying  the  name  or  cliaracter  of  Christians  to 
all  but  themselves.  He  means  by  it  the  body  of  his  friends  nuil 
followers,  who  iruiy  imbibe  hii  tpirii^  no  matter  by  what  name  Uioy 
are  called,  in  what  house  they  worship,  by  what  peculiarities  of 
mode  and  opinion  they  are  distinguished,  under  what  sky  they  live, 
or  what  language  they  speak.  These  are  the  true  church,  —  men 
made  better,  made  holy,  virtuous,  by  his  religion,  —  men  who, 
hoping  in  his  promises,  keep  his  commands. 

^*  Ever  since  Christ's  church  was  established  such  a  unity  has 
existed,  such  characters  have  been  formed  by  tlie  gos|)ei ;  and  this 
influence  it  will  exert  through  all  ages.  As  we  have  said,  we  liavo 
reason  to  suppose,  At)m  what  has  been  experienced,  that  great 
changes  will  tske  place  in  the  present  state  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
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time  is,  perimiM,  coming,  when  all  our  present  sects  will  live  only  in 
history.  Bnt  ilie  influences  of  the  gospel  will  not  therefore  cease ; 
tlio  church  will  not  die  wlUi  tlie  sects  into  which  it  is  brolccn.  On 
the  contrary,  we  may  hope  that  the  vine  of  God  will  flourish  more, 
wlicn  tlioAo  l)ranclii^  nvc  lo|ipcd  oflT  wliicli  exhaust  ils  strcngUi  and 
l)ear  little  fruit.  Men  will  then  learn  that  Christianity  is  designed 
for  practice,  and  not  for  contention ;  ceasing  to  censure  others,  they 
will  aim  to  reform  themselves.  The  simple  gospel,  divested  of 
human  addition,  no  longer  disfigured  by  absurd  explanation,  will 
be  the  centre  and  bond  of  union  to  tlie  world.  The  name  of  Cftrti- 
iian  will  absorb  all  other  names ;  and  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and 
man  will  take  the  place  of  unhallowed  seal  and  bitter  contention. 
Human  churches,  human  establishments,  —  the  effects  and  monu- 
ments of  folly  and  ambition,  —  will  fall.  But  the  dmrch  of  Christ 
— which  is  another  name  for  piet}*,  goodness,  righteousness,  peace, 
and  love— shall  endure  forever 

**  Tlic  recovery  of  men  to  holiness,  by  tlie  diflftasion  of  a  holy 
doctrine,  was  not  one  of  the  inferior  objects  of  Christ's  mission,  not 
an  accidental  end,  which  may  fail,  and  yet  his  great  purpose  be 
accomplished.  This  was  the  central  work  which  brought  him  into 
tlio  world.  Forsaking  all  otlier  ends,  he  lived  for  this,  — to  unfold, 
and  confirm,  and  enforce  a  religion  which  should  fill  the  whole  earth, 
and  subsist  to  the  end  of  time 

^*  It  is  a  delightful  and  elevatuig  thought,  that  tlie  Son  of  God, 
of  wlioni  the  Scriptures  B\ycnk  in  such  niagtiificcnt  language,  has 
this  peculiar  interest  in  the  sanotifioation  and  recovery  of  our  race ; 
that,  after  living  to  teach,  and  dying  to  confirm,  his  truth,  he  is  now 
clothed  witli  modesty  and  might,  to  extend  it  through  the  earth. 
Can  that  cause  fail  which  has  Uils  advocate  in  heaven ;  that  king- 
dom be  overthrown  which  tliis  immortal  and  benignant  Sovereign 
watches  with  a  constant  care?  We  must  never  imagine  Jesus 
Christ  witlKlrawn  iVom  the  support  of  his  church,  or  indifferent  to 
Uie  holiness  and  virtue  of  our  race.*' 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

SOaETY. 

1810.  Providbncb  maniprsted  in  tiib  proorkss  of  socibtt. 
**  We  must  not  suflbr  the  miseries  which  history  brings  to  view  to 
fill  our  minds,  and  to  crowd  fVom  them  the  animating  conviction  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  which  will  make  light  spring  up  in  dark- 
ness, and  tlie  Airious  .waves  subside  into  peace.    We  ought  to  re- 
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membery  tluiti  whilst  society  has  boen  so  sgitated,  innumerable 
individuals  have,  in  all  ages,  enjoyed  peace  and  security ;  Umt,  in 
the  family  retreat  where  history  never  iionetrates,  tlie  domestio 
virtues  have  been  cherished,  and  all  tlie  euileunnents  and  improve- 
ments  of  social  intercourse  ei\)oyed.  We  ought  to  remcnil)er,  that, 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  world,  tlie  cause  of  tniUi  and  religion 
has  ever  maintained  its  ground,  and  been  silentl}'  extending  its  in- 
fluence; that  the  i*aoe  has  been  progressive;  tliat  the  liglit  of 
revelation,  which  at  first  faintly  gleamed  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  world,  is  now  beaming  on  many  nations ;  and  tiiat  traasures 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  have  constantly  been  accumuhitiug  as 
tlicy  have  boen  transmitted  Axim  age  to  age.  Let  us  not,  then, 
waver  hi  the  belief,  which  there  is  so  much  to  confirm,  that  there  is 
a  wise  and  almighty  Providence  extended  over  all  the  changes  of 
society. 

**  As  tlie  individuals  of  the  human  race  pass  through  stages  of 
helplessness,  inexpeiienoe,  and  sutTcring,  before  they  attain  tlie 
vigor  of  their  powers,  so  the  race  itself  is  dcsthicd  to  pass  through 
its  infancy  and  growth,  before  it  attains  to  wisdom  and  happiness. 
As  the  individual  improves  by  experience,  and  gains  the  best 
lessons  ft*om  suffering,  so,  perhaiM,  society  is  to  be  instructed  and 
ameliorated  by  calamity.  Future  ages  ma}'  look  back  on  the 
present,  and,  whilst  they  shudder  at  the  scenes  of  conftision  and 
bloodshed  which  are  now  exhibited,  may  be  kept  fh>m  that  de- 
pravity of  manners,  that  selfish,  mei*cenary  spirit,  that  neglect  of 
Christianity  and  of  education,  Uiat  pHde  and  ambition,  which  are 
the  sources  of  our  miseries.  But,  whatever  be  the  metliods  of 
Providence,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
religion  will  triumph,  and  with  these  all  the  interests  of  society  will 
be  advanced.  Nothing  is  wanting  except  the  extension  of  pure 
principle  and  pure  mannera,  to  make  society  happy ;  and  without 
this,  all  other  improvements  will  be  of  no  avail.  But  this  wUl  U 
effected 

**  The  time  is  coming  when  the  wicked  will  be  remembered  only 
to  instinct  and  improve,  and  the  miseries  of  men  be  remcniliered 
only  to  illustrate  the  Unumplis  of  goodness  and  happiness.  Let  us, 
then,  never  faint ;  but  in  the  darkest  period  cleave  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  seek  to  bless  and  reform  mankind,  and  exult  in  the 
thought  that  our  labors  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord  Jesus.'' 

.  1809.  Pbacb  on  baatii.  *'  Peace  is  a  state  of  harmony  between 
beings  who  have  one  interest,  are  alive  to  the  same  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  participate  in  each  othei*'s  views  and  feelings.     Our 
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Saviour,  tn  his  lost  pnijer  for  hie  disciples,  has  tanght  us  what  ho 
moaiit  b}'  the  i)cacc  wlilch  ho  came  to  cstablisli  on  carthi  wlicn  ho 
expresses  again  and  again  this  desire,  that  they  might  *  be  ane^  even 
as  ho  and  tho  Father  were  one.' 

**  B}'  tliis  i)eace  we  are  not  to  understand  merely  that  state  of 
things  in  which  men  abstain  from  mutual  injur)-.     It  Is  that  mutual 
affection  which  prompts  us  to  ever}*  sacrifice  for  one  another's  good, 
and  renders  each  happy  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  his  fVicnd.    Peace 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  negative,  inactive  state.    But  In  the  [ 
gos}>el  it  expresses  something  veVy  different, —  the  union  of  good  i 
hearts,  which  are  inflamed  with  the  best  sentiments,  which  are  at-  | 
tracted  by  congeniality,  and  which  oonspire  to  act  for  the  com-   i 
mon  welfare.    This  peace  is  not  the  profession  of  lips,  but  living    • 
concord. 

"  The  end  for  which  Jesus  Christ  came  was  to  convert  men  into  real 
friends,  to  make  tlicm  objects  of  each  other's  attachment,  to  give 
them  a  common  feeling  and  a  common  Interest.  He  oame  to  oper- 
ate on  the  spirit,  to  produce  Inward  effects,  to  implant  a  principle 
of  true  love,  to  fit  mon  for  the  most  endearing  relations.  lie  came  to 
adoni  the  iiuman  character,  to  strip  it  of  everything  fierce  and  re-  / 
pulsivc,  to  make  it  attractive,  to  shed  round  it  tlie  mild  lustre  of 
Ixtnevolcnoe.  Ho  came  to  take  from  men's  hands  tho  implements  of 
war,  and  to  oixsn  tlicir  arms  to  embrace  one  another.  He  came 
to  dispel  distrust,  suspicion,  and  Jealous3s  to  render  man  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  his  brother,  to  bring  men  to  that  exalted  state  in 
which  tlicj-  will  lay  bare  their  whole  souls  without  fear.  He  came  to 
draw  men  off  from  separate  interests,  and  to  win  them  to  objects  in 
which  all  ma}'  combine,  to  which  all  maj'  lend  their  aid,  and  which 
will  thus  form  the  means  of  affectionate  intercourse.  He  came  to 
soften  insensibilit3%  to  make  many  hearts  beat  in  unison,  to  excite 
tlie  tcndercst  concern  for  each  individuars  welfare,  and  tlio  most 
generous,  disinterested  labors  for  the  common  good.  He  came  to 
root  out  env3',  to  give  every  person  an  interest  in  tlie  excellence  of 
others,  to  make  us  look  with  delight  on  all  promises  of  goodness, 
to  rouse  us  to  be  helpers  of  each  outer's  purity  and  ])erfection,  to 
t(»ach  us  to  feel  that  the  progress  of  our  bretliren  is  our  own.  He 
came  to  form  such  a  union  amongst  men  as  would  lead  them  to 
pour  fVool}'  from  their  hearts  the  noblest  views  and  feelings,  and 
thus  lN*conie  the  means  of  enkindling  ever}*  grace  and  virtue,  and 
mutual  sources  of  love  and  wisdom.  He  came,  in  a  word,  so  to 
bind  us  together  that  we  should  count  nothing  material  or  spiritual 
our  own,  but  hold  all  things  in  common,  and  give  all  to  tho  general 
well-being." 
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1810  (April  5,  2>ay  of  Public  Fiui).  Tue  uilitary  PKsronsM 
OP  FiiANCB.  *'  Am  I  asked,  what  11161*0  is  so  peculiar  in  our  timos? 
I  answer :  In  the  very  heart  of  £uix>pc,  in  the  ccutre  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  a  new  power  has  suddenly  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  old 
institutions,  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  most  ruinous  in  its  influ- 
ence. We  Uiere  see  a  nation,  which,  tvon\  its  situation,  its  fortilitj', 
and  population,  has  alwa3's  held  a  commanding  rank  in  Kuro|}0, 
suddenly  casting  off  the  form  of  government,  tlie  laws,  the  habits, 
the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  assimilated  to  surrounding  nations,  and 
by  which  it  gave  to  them  tlie  poweV  of  restraining  it ;  and  all  at  once 
assuming  a  new  fonn,  and  erecting  a  new  government,  free  in  name 
and  profession,  but  holding  at  its  absolute  disposal  the  pr(>|M)rty 
and  life  of  over}*  subject,  and  dii*ectiug  all  its  energies  to  the  buL>« 
Jugation  of  foraign  oounti-ies.  AVe  see  the  supreme  |)owor  of  this 
nation  passing  in  rapid  succession  n*oni  one  hand  tu  another,  ihit 
its  object  nevef  changes.  Wo  seo  it  dividing  and  coniipting  b}'  its 
arts,  and  then  overwhelming  by  its  arms,  the  nations  which  surround 
it.  We  see  one  end  steadily  kept  in  view,  —  the  creation  of  an  irre- 
sistible military  i)owor.  For  this  end,  wo  see  every  nnui,  in  tho 
prime  of  life,  subjected  to  military  service.  AVe  see  military  talent 
everywhere  excited,  and  by  every  means  rewarded.  The  arts  of 
lif^,  agriculture,  commerce,  all  are  of  secondary  value.  In  short, 
we  see  a  mighty  nation  sacriflcing  ever}*  blessing  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  unprincipled  attempt  at  universal  conquest. 

**The  result  you  well  know.  The  surrounding  nations,  unpre- 
pared for  tills  new  conflict,  and  absolutely  incapacitated  by  their 
old  habits  and  institutions  to  meet  this  new  power  on  equal  terms, 
have  fallen  in  melancholy  succession ;  and  each,  as  it  has  fallen,  has 
swelled  by  its  plunder  the  power  and  rapacit}'  of  its  conquerora. 
We  now  behold  this  nation  triumphant  over  Continental  Europe. 
Its  armies  are  immensely  numerous ;  yet  the  number  is  not  tlie  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  tliem  most  formidable.  Tlieso  armies  have 
been  trained  to  conquest  by  Uio  most  perfect  discipline.  At  their 
head  are  generals  who  have  risen  only  by  military  merit.  They  are 
habituated  to  victory,  and  tlieir  enemies  arc  habitimted  to  defeat 

**A11  this  immense  |)ower  is  now  centred  in  one  hand,  wielde<I  by 
one  mind,  —  a  mind  formed  in  scenes  of  revolution  and  blood,-— 
a  mind  most  vigorous  and  capacious,  but  whose  capacity  is  fllled 
with  plans  of  dominion  and  devastation.  It  has  not  room  for 
ono  thought  of  mercy.  The  personal  character  of  Napoleon  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  inspire  the  gloomiest  forebodings.  But  In  addi- 
tion to  his  lust  for  power,  he  is  almost  impelled  by  the  necessity  of 
his  circumstanoes  to  carry  on  the  bloody  work  of  conquest.    His 
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immense  armies,  the  only  foundations  of  his  empire,  must  be  sai>- 
ported.  Impoverished  P>anoe,  however,  cannot  give  them  sup|x>rt« 
They  must  tlicreforo  live  on  the  spoils  of  other  nations.  But  the  * 
nations  which  they  successive!}'  siioil,  and  wliose  indusUy  and  arts 
U103'  extiiifrulsit,  cannot  long  suRliiin  Uicm.  Ugiicg  tlicy  must 
ix>ur  themselves  into  new  regions.  Hence  plunder,  devastation, 
and  new  conquests  are  not  merelj'  tlie  outrages  of  wanton  bar- 
barity ;  tlicy  are  essential  even  to  tlie  existence  of  this  ti'emendons 
power. 

**  Wliat  ovcrwiichning,  disheartening  prospects  are  tlicso !  In 
tlie  midst  of  Cln-istendom,  tliis  most  sanguinary  [K)wcr  lias  reared  its 
head,  and  liolds  tlie  world  in  defiance ;  and  now,  let  me  aslc,  liow  are 
we  impressed  in  tliese  dark,  disastrous  times?  Here  is  every  form 
of  misery.  We  are  called  to  s^'mpathize  with  fallen  greatness,  with 
descendants  of  ancient  sovereigns,  hurled  from  their  thrones,  and 
cast  out  to  contempt ;  and  if  these  do  not  move  us,  our  sympathy  is 
demanded  by  a  wretched  peasantry,  driven  from  their  humble  roofs, 
and  abandoned  to  hunger  and  unsheltered  povert}-.  The  decaying 
city,  the  desolated  country,  the  weeping  widow,  the  forsaken  orphan, 
call  OR  us  for  our  tears.  Nations,  broken  in  spirit,  yet  forced  to 
smoUier  their  sorrows,  call  on  us,  with  a  silent  eloquence,  to  feel  for 
their  wrongs ;  and  how  are  we  moved  b}'  these  scenes  of  ruin,  hor- 
ror, and  alarm  ?  Does  tliere  not,  my  fHends,  prevail  among  us  a 
cold  indifference,  as  if  ail  this  were  nothing  to  us,  as  if  no  tie  of 
brotherhood  lK)und  us  to  these  sufTcrers?  Are  we  not  prone  to  fol- 
low the  authors  of  tliis  ruin  with  an  admiration  of  tlieir  i)ower  and 
success,  which  almost  represses  our  abhorrence  of  their  unspaiing 
enielty? 

**  liut  we  are  not  merely  insen8n)lo  to  the  calamities  of  other 
nations.  Tliere  is  a  still  stranger  insensibility  to  our  own  dangers. 
We  seem  determined  to  believe  that  this  storm  will  spend  all  its 
force  at  a  distance.  The  idea,  that  we  are  marked  out  as  victims  of 
this  a11-dcstro3*iiig  despotism,  that  our  turn  u  to  cotM  and  perhaps  %9 
near^ — this  idea  strikes  on  most  minds  as  a  fiction.  Our  own  deep 
interest  in  Uie  present  conflict  is  nnfelt  even  b}*  some  who  feel  as 
they  ought  for  other  nations.  •  .  .  • 

**  It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  intend  by  these  remarks  to  i*cpre- 
scnt  our  country  as  in  a  ho|)clcss  state.  No,  my  (Viends.  I  have 
held  up  the  dantfer  of  our  countr}'  in  all  its  magnitude,  onl}'  that 
I  may  in  my  humble  measure  excite  that  spirit  which  is  necessary, 
and  which  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  may  be  effectual,  to  avert 
it.  Alarinhig  as  our  condition  is,  Uiere  does  api)ear  to  me  to  be 
one  method  of  safety,  and  ovAy  one:  —  As  a  people^  we  mu$t  be 
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hrough  to  $ee  and  to  fed  our  danger :  W9  mtui  he  excited  to  a  fnMie 
epirit^  <m  energy^  a  magnanimity^  proportioned  to  the  eolemnitg  of  the 
times  in  which  we  are  called  to  act.  If  I  may  bo  permitted,  I  would 
JMLy  to  the  upright,  the  disintereitod,  tlie  enlightuned  IHonds  of 
their  country,  that  the  times  demand  new  and  peculiar  exertions. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  tlicre  is,  under  God,  but  one 
hope  of  a  people ;  and  that  is,  their  own  exalted  viiiiie.  This, 
therefore,  should  be  your  object  and  hibor, — to  flx  tiie  under- 
standings of  the  people  on  Uio  cahimitics  tliat  are  approadiing 
them ;  to  enlighten  the  public  mind ;  to  improve  our  moral  feelings ; 
to  breathe  around  you  an  elevated  sph-it ;  to  fortil)*  as  many  hearts 
as  possible  with  the  generous  pur|)ose  to  do  all  which  men  can  do 
for  the  preservation  of  their  country.  You  should  labor,  not  to 
excite  a  temporary  paroxysm,  for  the  danger  is  not  to  be  repelled 
by  a  few  impassioned  efforts.  We  want  a  calm  and  solemn  appre- 
hension fixed  in  every  mind,  that  we  have  everything  at  stake,  — * 
that  great  sacrifices  are  to  be  expected,  but  Uiat  tlio  evils  are  so 
tremendous  as  to  Justify  and  require  every  sacrifice.  We  want  to 
have  a  general  impression  made  of  the  character,  spirit,  designs, 
power,  and  acts  of  France; — of  tlie  unparalleled  wretchedness, 
the  political,  moral,  and  religions  debasement,  attendant  on  union 
witii  her,  or  on  subjection  to  her  power.  To  eflTect  this  end,  I  have 
said  that  new  exertions  should  be  made.  The  common  vehicles 
of  political  information  have  done,  and  may  do,  much,  but  cannot 
do  all  which  is  required.  Authentic  publications  in  the  names  of 
our  wisest,  purest,  most  venerated  citizens  should  be  spread  abroad, 
containing  Uie  plain,  unexaggerated,  uncolored  history  of  the  revo- 
lution and  domination  of  Franco. 

^*  It  may  be  said  that  the  people  have  all  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  already  communicated  to  them.  I  fear  that  many  have 
not  received  sufficiently  distinct  and  connected  information  from 
sources  on  which  the}*  rely ;  and  I  am  confident  that  many  who 
know  the  truth  need  to  have  the  convictions  of  their  understandings 
converted  into  active  principles,  into  convictions  of  the  heart. 
I  fear  there  are  many  who  are  blinded  to  the  true  character  of  the 
conqueror  of  Europe,  by  the  splendor  of  his  victories ;  man}'  who 
attach  to  him  the  noble  qualities  which  have  been  displayed  by 
other  heroes,  and  who  repose  a  secret  hope  in  his  clemency.  They 
ought  to  know,  and  tliey  might  know,  that  he  has  risen  to  ]x>wcr 
in  a  revolution  which  has  liad  a  peculiar  influence  in  hardening  the 
heart ;  that  his  character  is  unillumined  by  one  ray  of  beneficence ; 
that  he  is  dark,  vindictive,  unrelenting;  that  no  man  loves  him, 
that  he  cares  for  no  man's  love ;  that  he  asks  only  to  be  fearedi 
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and  that  fbar  and  horror  are  the  only  sentiments  he  ought  to 
inspire 

'*0n  tliese  topics,  and  on  many  otlicrs  whicli  would  illustrate  the 
character  and  tcndcnc}*^  of  the  French  domination,  might  not  con- 
viction be  canned  to  some  minds  at  least,  and  miglit  not  many 
sluggish  minds  be  awalcened,  if  persevering,  steacly  efforts  were 
made  b}'  men  whose  characters  would  be  pledges  of  their  veracity 
and  disinterestedness?  Sudden  effects  migiit  not  T)e  produced,  and 
perhaps  sudden  effects  are  not  to  be  desired.  We  do  not  want  a 
temporary,  evanescent  ardor,  excited  for  partial  pm*ix>ses  and  lo- 
cal objects.  We  want  a  rational  conviction  of  their  great  danger 
fastened  on  the  people,  and  a  steady  and  generous  purijose  to  re- 
sist it  by  every  means  which  Providence  has  put  within  their  i)ower. 
Let  me  entreat  all  who  are  interested  in  tills  great  object,  the  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  public  sentiment,  to  adliere  to  such 
means  onl}'  ns  are  wortliy  that  great  end ;  to  su})press  and  condemn 
appeals  to  unworthy  passions,  misrepresentation,  and  tiiat  abuse 
which  depraves  public  taste  and  sentiment,  and  makes  a  man  of  a 
pure  mind  ashamed  of  the  cause  which  he  feels  himself  bound  to 
support.  Let  me  also  urge  3*ou  to  check  tlie  feelings  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  malignity  and  revenge.  Curses,  denunciations,  and 
angiy  invectives  are  not  tlie  language  of  timt  spirit  to  which  I 
look  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  We  ought  to  know  that  tlie 
malignant  pa$nan$  of  a  people  are  among  the  powerf\il  instniments 
by  which  the  enemy  binds  Uiem  to  his  yoke.  Tlie  patriotism  which 
we  need  is  a  lienevolent,  generous,  forbearing  spirit;  too  much 
engtx)ssed  with  the  public  welfara  to  be  stung  l)y  i^ersonal  opposi- 
tion ;  calm  and  patient  in  exhilnting  the  truth,  and  tolerant  towards 
tliose  who  cannot,  or  who  will  not,  receive  it.  Let  me  repeat  it ; 
tlie  end  we  should  propose,  the  elevation  of  public  sentiment  and 
feeling,  is  not  to  be  secured  by  violence  or  passion,  but  by  truth 
ft'om  the  heatis  and  lips  and  pens  of  men  whose  lives  and  char- 
acters give  it  energ}'. 

**But  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  exalting  tlie  views,  pur- 
poses, and  character  of  our  nation,  let  me  entreat  3-0U  who  are 
lovers  of  your  country  to  labor  with  all  3'our  power  to  dtffnst  th$ 
faith  and  practice  of  t/te  gospel  of  ChriH,  The  prevalence  of  tnie 
Cliristianity  is  the  best  defence  of  a  nation,  esi)ecially  at  this 
solemn  and  eventfVil  period.  It*  will  secure  to  us  the  blessing  of 
Almight}'  God  ;  and  it  will  operate  more  power(\illy  than  any  other 
cnusc  hi  making  us  recoil  fh>m  the  embrace  of  Fmnce.  No  greater 
repugnance  ran  be  conceived  Uian  what  subsists  between  tlie  mild, 
humane,  peacefuli  righteous,  and  devout  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
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the  impioos,  aspiringy  imd  rapadoas  spirit  of  this  new  nation. 
Christlanit}'  will,  indeed,  exclude  fh>m  our  breasts  all  feelings  of 
ill-will,  malice,  and  revenge  towards  France  and  her  sovereign; 
for  these  are  feelings  which  it  nevdr  tolerates.  But  it  will  inspire  a 
holy  abhorrence  of  her  spirit  and  designs,  and  will  make  us  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  sinking  under  her  ix)wer,  or  aiding  her  success. 

*^  But  it  becomes  us  to  promote  Christhmity,  not  only  because 
it  will  Mp  to  iov  our  country.  We  should  cherish  and  diflhse  it, 
becayse  it  will  be  a  reAige  and  consolation,  tven  ihould  our  country 
foil;  a  support  which  tlie  oppressor  cannot  take  from  us.  The 
sincere  Cliristian  is  not  comfortless,  even  in  tiio  darkest  and  most 
dogenorato  times.  lie  knows  tliat  oppressive  iiower  is  but  for  a 
moment ;  and  his  benevolence  is  animated  by  tiio  promise  of  God, 
that,  even  in  this  world,  this  scene  of  cruelty  and  wretchedness, 
there  will  yet  be  enjoyed  tlie  reign  of  peace,  of  truth,  and  holiness 
under  the  benignant  Saviour.*' 

ExTiuoTS  rnoM  ▲  Skbiioh  prbaciibd  in  Boston,  July  23,  1812, 

TBB  DAT  OF  THE  FUBLIO  FaST  APPOINTBD  BY  TUB  EXECUTIVE  Of 
THB  COMIfONWBALTII  OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  IN  OONSEQUKNCE  OP  TUB 
DECLARATION  OP    WAR  AOAINST  GUEAT    BuiTAIN.      **Tliat  WC  liaVO 

received  no  injuries  ftom  tlie  nation  wo  have  selected  as  our  enemy 
I  do  not  say ;  but  when  I  consider  tlie  conduct  of  our  own  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  two  belligerents,  —  the  partiality  and  timid 
submission  they  have  expressed  towai*ds  the  one,  tlie  cause  of  sus- 
picion tlicy  have  given  to  Uie  other,  —  and  the  spirit  in  whicli  tliey 
have  sought  reparation  from  England,  I  am  unable  to  Justify  Uie 
war  in  which  we  have  engaged.  To  render  the  war  Justifiable,  it 
is  not  enough  that  we  have  received  injuries; — wo  must  ask  our- 
selves, Have  i0«  done  our  dutj*  to  the  nation  of  wliich  we  complain  ? 
have  we  token  and  kept  a  strictly  impartial  position  towards  her 
and  her  enemy?  have  we  not  submitted  to  outrages  A*oin  her  enemy 
by  which  he  has  acquired  advantages  in  tlie  wai*?  have  we  sought 
reparation  of  injuries  in  a  truly  pacific  spirit?  Imve  we  insistcil  only 
on  undoubted  rights?  liave  we  demanded  no  unixiasonable  con- 
cessions? These  questions  must  be  answered  before  we  decide  on 
the  character  of  the  war,  and  I  fear  the  answer  must  be  against 
us.  •  .  .  If  we  have  rushed  into  it  when  we  miglit  have  avoided 
it  b}'  an  impartial  and  pacific  course,  tlien  we  have  wantonly  and 
by  our  own  fhult  drawn  on  ourselves  its  privations  and  calamities. 
Our  enemy  may,  indeed,  divide  Uie  guilt  witli  us ;  but  on  ouraelves, 
as  truly  va  on  our  enem}',  falls  Uie  heavy  guilt  of  spreading  tumult, 
slaughter,  and  misery  through  the  family  of  God. 
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**  If  on  the  gronnd  of  right  and  Jastioe  this  war  cannot  be  de^ 
fended,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  oome  to  consider  its  expediency/ 
its  effects  on  ourselves  and  the  world?  It  is  a  war  firaught  with 
min  to  onr  property,  onr  morals,  our  religion,  our  independence, 
onr  dearest  rights,  —  whilst  its  influence  on  oUicr  nations,  on  tlie 
common  cause  of  humanity,  is  most  unhappy 

**  This  war  is  a  death-blow  to  our  commerce.  The  ocean,  which 
nature  has  spread  before  us  as  the  field  of  our  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity, and  fW>m  which  we  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  our  prosperity, 
is,  in  c(fi!ct,  forl>iddcn  us.  Our  sliitw  and  sni>crnuons  produce  are 
to  perish  on  onr  hands,  —  our  capital  to  waste  away  in  unproductive 
inactivity,  —  onr  intercourse  wiUi  all  foreign  nations  is  broken  off, 
and  tiie  nation  with  which  we  sustained  the  most  profitable  inter- 
course is  onr  foe.  Need  I  tell  you  the  distress  which  this  war  must 
spread  through  the  commercial  classes  of  society,  and  among  all 
whose  occupations  are  connected  with  commerce?  How  many  are 
there  fVom  whom  the  hard  earnings  of  years  are  to  be  wrested  by 
this  war,  whose  active  pursuits  and  cheering  prospects  of  Aiture 
comfort  are  exchanged  for  discouragement,  solicitude,  and  ap- 
proaching want  I 

'*  In  addition  to  this,  as  onr  resources  are  decreasing,  the  public 
burdens  are  growing  heavier;  and  government,  after  paralyzing 
onr  indnstry  and  dosing  the  channels  of  our  wealth,  are  about  to 
call  on  us  for  new  contributions  to  support  the  war  under  which  we 
arc  sinking.  And,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  injury,  we  are  told  tliat 
this  war,  so  fatal  to  commerce,  so  dreaded  by  the  ft*iends  of  com- 
merce, is  carried  on  for  its  protection.  We  are  required  to  believe, 
tiiat  restriction  and  war,  the  measures  which  have  drained  away  the 
life-blood  of  our  prosperity,  are  designed  to  secure  our  rights  on  the 
ocean. 

'*  Uut  loss  of  proi^crty  is  a  small  evil  attending  this  war,  —  its 
eflcct  on  our  eharaeUr  cannot  lie  calculated.  I  need  not  tell  you 
the  moral  influence  of  a  war  wliich  is  bringing  to  a  gloomy  pause 
the  activity  of  tlie  community,  —  which  is  to  fill  our  streets  with 
lalK>rers  destitute  of  emplo3^ment,  —  which  is  to  reduce  our  young 
men  to  idleness,  —  whidi  will  comi)el  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity to  esteem  tlicir  own  government  their  worst  enemy.  Regular 
industr}'  is  the  parent  of  sobriety,  and  gives  strength  to  all  the  vir- 
tues. A  community  must  be  corrupted  in  proportion  as  idleness, 
discontent,  and  want  prevail.  We  have  reason  to  fear  that  these 
temptations  will  prove  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of  common  minds, 
-—  tliat,  with  tlic  dorline  of  commerce,  the  sense  of  honor  and  upright* 
ness  in  iiecunhiry  transactions  will  decline,  —  that  fair  dealing  will 
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be  aaooeeded  by  Araud,  —  that  dvil  laws  will  be  treated  with  con- 
tempty  —  that  habits  of  dissoluteness  and  intemperance,  already  too 
oonunon,  will  be  awfully  multipliedy  —  that  our  young  men,  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  having  no  field  for  their  restless  activity 
and  ardent  hopes,  will  give  themselves  up  to  lawless  pleasure  or 
immoral  pursuits. 

*'  Let  me  here  mention  one  pursuit  which  this  war  will  onoourago, 
and  whldi  will  oi)erato  very  unhappily  on  our  clmraotor.  I  have 
said  that  tlio  ocean  will  be  abandoned.  I  mistake ; — tiie  merchant- 
vessel  will  indeed  forsake  it,  but  the  privateer  will  take  her  phico. 
The  ocean  Is  no  longer  to  be  Uie  field  of  useAd  and  honest  enter* 
prise.  We  are  no  longer  to  traverse  it,  that  we  nmy  scatter 
thxough  the  world  the  bounties  of  Providence.  Uenoefoiih  plun- 
der, —  plunder  hi  our  only  object.  We  are  to  issue  from  our  i)orts, 
not  to  meet  tlie  armed  ship  of  our  enemy,  —  not  to  break  her 
naval  power,  —  not  to  wage  a  war  for  public  pur|)Oses;  but  we 
shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  defenceless  private  merchant,  and,  with 
our  sword  at  his  breast,  we  are  to  demand  his  proiKsrty,  and  to  en- 
rich ourselves  with  his  spoils.  This  pursuit  is,  indeed,  allowed  by 
the  law  of  nations ;  but  Christians,  and  tlio  ftiends  to  public  morals, 
must  dread  and  abhor  it,  as  peculiarly  calculated  to  stamp  on  a 
people  the  character  of  rapacity  and  liardness  of  heart.  Yet  this 
is  the  pursuit,  this  the  clu&racter,  in  which  Americans  are  henoe^ 
fortli  to  be  found  on  tiie  ocean. 

'  **  But  all  the  ruinous  eflTocts  of  this  war  are  not  yet  unfolded. 
To  see  it  in  its  true  character,  we  must  consider  againU  what  nuHon 
ii  u  waged^  and  with  iohai  ntUian  it  ii  eannwting  ta*  We  have 
selected  for  our  enemy  the  nation  fh>m  whidi  we  sprang,  and  which 
has  long  affoi^dod  and  still  offers  us  a  ft'iendly  and  profitable  inter- 
course, —  a  nation  which  has  been  for  ages  the  stronghold  of  Protest 
tant  ChrisUanlty,  — -whioli  everywhere  exhibits  temples  of  religion, 
Institutions  of  benevolence,  nurseries  of  sdonce,  the  aids  and  means 
of  human  improvement,  —  a  nation  which,  with  all  the  oonnptions 
of  her  government,  still  enjoys  many  of  the  best  blessings  of  dvil 
liberty,  and  which  is  now  contending  for  her  own  independence, 
and  for  the  independence  of  other  nations,  against  the  oppressor 
of  mankind.  When  I  view  my  country  taking  part  witli  Uie  oi>- 
pressor  against  that  nation  which  has  alone  aiTcsted  his  proud 
career  of  victory,  —  which  is  now  spreading  her  shield  over  deso- 
lated Portugal  and  Spain,  — which  is  the  diief  hope  of  tlie  civil- 
ised world,  — I  blush, -^  I  mourn.  We  are  linking  ourselves  with 
the  adcnowledged  enemy  of  mankind,  —  with  a  government  •  •  •  . 
which  has  left  not  a  vestige  of  liberty  where  it  has  extended  its 
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blasting  sway,  —  which  is  at  this  moment  ravaging  nations  that 
aro  chargeable  witli  no  crime  but  hatred  of  a  foreign  yoico.  Into 
contact  and  communion  with  this  bloody  nation  we  are  brought 
by  tliis  war,  —  and  what  can  we  gain  by  building  up  its  power? 
On  this  subject  too  much  plainness  cannot  be  us^.  Let  our 
government  know  that  we  deem  alliance  with  France  the  worst 
of  eviiSf  threatening  at  once  our  morals,  our  liberty,  and  our 
religion.''  * 


CnAPnoi  III.— THE   UNTTAEIAN   CONTBOVEESY. 

Events  were  now  about  to  summon  Mr.  Channing  flrom  the  quiet 
scenes  in  which  he  was  earnestly  seeldng  a  religious  life,  to  take 
an  active  though  unwilling  part  in  the  Unitarian  controversy ;  and 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  aright  his  relations  to  tliis  move- 
ment should  cast  a  glance  backward,  and  note  the  progre^ss  of  the 
different  influences  which  tlien  met  to  intermingle  in  unpleasant  but 
inevitable  conflict  If  with  a  catholic  and  not  sectarian  temper  we 
survey  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  we  cannot  fail 
to  see,  that  in  this  commotion  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  in  those 
which  disturbed  the  atmosphere,  the  elements  were  but  seeking 
equilibrium,  and  that  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  at  first 
seem  to  run  most  counter  to  each  oUier  were  really  difl'erent  cloud- 
currents  of  one  storm.  Certainly'  the  candid  of  all  parties  must 
admit,  tliat,  by  means  of  this  agitation,  the  heaven  of  piet^*  has 
become  more  clear,  the  air  of  thought  more  fresh,  the  earth  of 
charity  more  green. 

From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  onwanis,  three  distinct 
tendencies  may  bo  tnuxnl  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians  of  tliis 
country,  and,  indeed,  of  Europe  also.  The  first  is  Spiritual  Piety, 
devoutly  longing  for  a  near  communion  with  the  Infinite  Being  and 
tlie  heavenly  world,  manifesting  itself  in  various  forms  of  cntlin- 
sinsm,  and  desiring  universal  sanetification.  The  second  is  I'hi- 
lantliropy,  demanding  a  tliorough  application  of  the  law  of  love 
to  all  the  actual  relations  and  pmctical  concerns  of  life,  and  ani- 
mating men  to  an  unprecedented  zeal  in  moral  and  social  rofonns. 

1  The  reader  wlio  wishes  to  learn  more  fully  Mr.  Channtng't  tiowi  at  this 
eventful  iwHocI,  is  referrocl  to  tlic  renmrks  on  tlio  "  Dtitice  of  the  Citir^n  in 
Timet  of  Trial  and  Danger."  Works,  Vol.  V.  pp.  411-421.  One  Volume  Edi- 
tion, pp.  67fMI84. 
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The  third  is  Free  Inquhry,  aeeUng  a  hannony  between  religion, 
pliiloaophy,  and  experience, — between  revehition,  reason,  and* 
common-sense,  — and  dming  to  give  such  a  view  of  man's  destiny 
upon  earth  as  shall  do  Justice  to  nature,  to  history,  and  to  Divine 
Oixier.  With  what  was  good  in  each  of  these  tendencies  Mr. 
Channing  sympathized  and  co-operated,  while  ftom  Uio  extrava- 
gances of  cadi  ho  sought  to  guard  himself  and  otiieni ;  and  tiie 
sincere  student  of  his  writings  cannot  but  observe  willi  ailuiiniUon 
the  calm  consistency  witli  wliich  ho  twineil  his  threefold  cord  of 
existence.  He  was  from  original  Impulse,  by  method,  and  in 
action,  complex  and  not  simple,  always  reconciling  diflrcroaoos  by  a 
living  synthesis,  averse  to  every  kind  of  partisanship,  and  each 
year  becoming  more  liberal,  various,  exiiansive,  well-balanced.  The 
appropriate  motto  of  his  life  is  IIolimess,  Tairrii,  lIuMAiirrr. 

Extracts  tvom  letters,  manuscripts,  and  publications,  at  this 
period,  will  sufBdently  indicate  Mr.  Channing's  position.  They 
are  suitably  introduced  by  one  in  which,  at  the  very  dose  of  his 
career,  he  has  himself  reviewed  the  way  whereby  Providence  had 
led  him  up  to  peace. 

"  February.  1840; 

*'  I  read  your  communication  with  much  sympatliy.  Indeed,  it 
carried  me  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  my  own  i*cligious  historj'. 
Not  that  I  have  ever  suffered  as  you  have  done ;  but  no  |)er8on  can 
think  on  the  subject  of  religion  without  encountering  diiliculties. 
Most  iieople  owe  tlicir  ft^icdom  fW>m  doubts  to  the  absence  of 
tliought.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  reflect,  we  are  com[)cllcd  to  call 
in  question  a  part  of  our  traditionary  faith ;  and  tlie  shaking  of  a 
part  sometimes  makes  us  tremble  for  tlio  wliolc.  I  have  s|>eut 
years  of  earnest,  anxious  search  for  the  truth ;  nor  do  I  repent  of 
my  toil.  All  m}*  toil  and  solicitude  vanish,  when  I  tliink  of  tlie 
calm  fkith,  the  enlargement  of  views  and  hopes,  in  which  they  have 
issued. 

^^  You  wish  to  know  the  history  of  my  mind,  but  it  would  fill  a 
volume.  My  inquiries  grew  out  of  the  shock  given  to  my  moral  na- 
ture b}'  the  popular  system  of  faith  which  I  found  prevailing  round 
me  in  my  early  years.  All  my  convictions  of  Justice  and  goodness 
revolted  against  the  merciless  dogmas  then  commonly  taught.  I 
went  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  blessed  light  gradually  beamed  on 
me  fVom  the  woid  of  God.  I  soon  learned  the  great  end  for  which 
Christ  came  into  tiie  world,  —  tliat  his  first,  highest  puqMSO  was, 
not  to  deliver  us  from  punishment,  but  f\*om  tliat  which  deserves 
punishment,  fVom  moral  evil,  ft*om  every  impurity  of  heaii  and 
life,  ftrom  whatever  separates  us  (W>m  God ;  that  he  came  to  exert 
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a  momli  spiritQoI  influence,  by  which  man  was  to  become  a  pare, 
disinterested,  excellent  being.  I  soon  learned  that  heaven  and  hell 
belongto  the  mind,  that '  the  fire  and  the  worm '  have  their  seat  in  the 
soul,  and  that  we  can  attain  to  the  happiness,  only  by  drinking  into 
the  spirit,  of  heaven.  In  other  words,  I  learned  that  ^  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  within  as,'  — -tliat  Cliristianity  is  eminently  a  spiritual 
sj'stem,  or  intended  chiefly  to  redeem  the  mind  from  evil,-— that 
we  understand  its  records  only  when  we  interpret  them  according 
to  this  principle.  One  great  truth  came  out  to  my  apprehension 
more  and  more  strongly.  I  felt,  I  saw,  that  God  is  most  willing  to 
impart  his  *  Holy  Spirit,*  his  strength  and  light,  to  every  man  who 
labors  in  earnest  to  overcome  evil,  to  press  forward  to  that  per- 
fection whidi  is  the  only  heaven.  You  will  easily  see  how  these 
views  scattered  all  tlie  darkness  into  which  I  had  been  plunged  by 
a  false,  traditionary  faitli.  •  •  •  • 

^'  I  beg  you  to  feel  that  I  sympatliize  witli  you  in  your  trials. 
I  can  say  for  3'our  encouragement,  that  tlie  noblest  human  beings 
have  sometimes  passed  through  similar  ones,  and  have  emerged  into 
the  light  of  a  calm  and  happy  faitli.  Be  not  anxious  to  make  up 
your  mind  in  a  moment.  Be  assured  tliat  God,  tlie  good,  tlie  Just, 
cnniiot  (Icniand  of  you  aftflont  to  wliat  sliocks  your  best  feelings. 
Inquire  as  you  have  opportunity.  Seek  liglit  from  above.  Espe- 
cially be  faithAil  to  your  convictions  of  duty,  and  live  up  to  the  light 
you  already  have,  and  I  am  confident  that  your  difficulties,  as  far  as 
they  are  mental,  will  give  way." 

TO  TUB  UON.   WILLIAM  ELLBRT. 

"Boston,  March,  1806. 

<'  Dbar  and  honored  Sir,  — ....  You  will  see  ih>m  this  that 
our  standanl  of  divinity  does  not  enturely  correspond  with  yours. 
It  Is  clear  tliat  we  cannot  all  be  right.  The  great  question,  then, 
oflTcrs  itself,  *  Whetlier  any  deviate  so  far  fVom  tnith  as  to  be  dis- 
qimlifled  for  receiving  tlie  blessings  of  the  gospel,  or  whether  any  of 
tin*  (*rrorH  of  Uio  day  necessarily  imply  a  tciniier  opiioscd  to  Uie 
spirit  of  the  gosfiel.' 

>*  It  Rociiis  Ui  Ih)  universally  granted,  tliat  tlie  state  of  the  heart 
and  affections  is  the  great  iiotiit  by  which  a  Christian  is  to  ho  Judged ; 
and  that  sentimciits  are  no  farther  important,  tlian  as  tliey  involve, 
imply,  and  cherish  a  state  of  heart.  Now,  can  we  say  of  the  com- 
mon errors  which  prevail  in  the  Cliristian  worid,  that  they  cannot 
coexist  with  a  penitent,  a  pious,  a  benevolent  spirit?  Unless  we 
can  prove  a  clear  repugnance  between  certain  sentiments  and  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  gos|)el,  —  such  a  repugnance  as  forces  us  to  conclude 
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that  he  who  holds  these  seDtiments  cannot  poeaess  this  apiriti  -—  are 
we  aathorized  to  declare  the  sentiments  damnable?  An  essential 
doctrine  seems  to  be  one  which  is  necessary  to  tiie  existeuoo  of 
Christian  lovci  and  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  temper.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  charge  a  man  with  damnable  heresy,. unless  I  see  that  his 
sentiments  prove  an  opposite  temper,  or,  at  least,  exclude  the  ex- 
ercises of  Christian  love.  If  this  be  Just,  are  we  not  called  to  bo 
cautious  in  Judging  of  Uie  diaracter,  while  we  (Vocly  criticise  the 
opinions,  of  others?  May  we  not  love  the  heart,  when  we  tiiink 
poorly  of  the  bead,  of  our  neighbor  ?  " 

TO  THB  HON.  WILUAM  BLLBRT. 

"Boitok.Max,  180G. 

*^Dkab  and  HONORED  SiB, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and 
for  tlie  comment  which  it  contains  u|)oa  our  divinity.  You  com- 
plain that  our  standard  is  not  pwrUeular  euough.  But  tliis  is  tlio 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  system  of  liberality.  The  greater 
the  variety  of  sentiments  witli  whlcii  a  system  will  huruiouixo, 
or  the  fbwer  its  Auidamentals,  the  more  wortliy  it  is  of  liberal 
minds. 

^^  I  conceive  these  to  be  tlie  leading  principles  of  modern  divinity : 
*  Practical  righteousness  is  all  in  all,  aud  every  system  which 
embraces  motives  enough  to  a  good  practice  is  sufllciently  correct. 
Lov9  is  the  fhlfilUng  of  the  law  and  of  the  gospel.  Ail  tnitii  is 
designed  to  excite  this  temix^r,  and  to  form  tlie  habits  which  Uow 
firom  it,  and  this  is  the  only  test  which  we  fallible  mortals  can  apply 
to  doctrines.  We  have  reason  to  think  there  are  good  men  in  every 
denomination.  Eveiy  sect,  therefoi^,  embraces  sufllcieut  truUi  for 
the  great  end  of  Christ,  the  attainment  of  everlasting  life.  It  does 
not  follow  firom  this,  that  all  s^'stems  are  equally  valuable ;  for  some 
may  tend  more  to  puriiy  the  heart  than  others.  But  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  any  system  is  wholly  inadequate  to  this  all-im|x>rtant 
end,  and  we  must,  therefore,  condemn  no  man,  unless  his  practice 
be  corrupt.' 

t'The  general  sentiment  which  runs  through  tills  system,  '  Umt 
the  Umpw  ofik9  heart  is  the  one  thing  need  Ail  in  order  to  acceptance 
with  God,'  appears  to  me  scriptural.  All  sects  acknowledge  tliat 
mere  speculative  assent  is  of  no  avail,  that  it  is  tlie  cordial  accept- 
ance of  the  truth  which  makes  tlie  Christian.  If,  then,  tlie  same 
state  of  heart  can  exist  in  tliose  who  embrace  diiferent  syBtciiis,  I 
should  pranounce  tliem  equally  acceptable  to  God,  This  apiiears 
to  me  to  be  the  great  question,  —  'Whether  the  diiferent  sys- 
tems embraced  by  professing  Christians  imply  diflbrent  tem|Ki*s, 
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pHnclplce  of  action,  ends,  and  afTeotions  in  thoad  who  embrace 
tiicm;  or,  in  otiicr  wonla,  whether  any  o(  tliese  syBtcms,  (Vom 
tlicir  very  nature,  prove  the  absence  of  the  Christian  sj/irit  m  tliose 
by  wliom  they  are  supported/ 

^*  We  And  in  tlie  Scriptures  denunciations  against  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  Christ ;  but  the  reason  seems  to  be,  tliat  tliey  who 
reject  Christ  prove  and  express  by  this  rejection  a  corruption  of 
heart.  *  Ye  are  not  of  God^  therefore  3*0  hear  me  not/  In  the 
same  wa}'  we  must  make  it  to  appear  that  tlie  reception  of  a  system 
can  flow  onlj'  (Vom  a  corrupt  licart,  before  we  exclude  those  who 
hold  it  from  Divine  favor.  It  is  not  so  much  the  reception  of  one 
S3'stem,  or  the  rejection  of  another,  as  the  temper  of  heart  implied 
in  this  reception  or  rejection,  which  affects  a  man*s  acceptance  with 
God.  If  this  be  true,  it  seems,  that,  to  Judge  of  the  importance  of 
doctrines,  we  must  first  form  clear  conceptions  of  the  peculiar, 
characteristic,  distinguishing  spirit  and  temper  which  the  gospel  re- 
quires ;  and  doctrines  are  to  bo  estimated  in  proportion  as  they  are 
necessary  to  this  temper,  are  implied  in  it,  or  flow  ih)m  it.** 

"BosTOW,  December  S9, 1812. 

'^  I  have  spent  tliis  evening  with  our  dear ,  and  she  put  into 

my  hands  j'our  letter  on  the  subject  of  religion,  to  which  3'ou  ro« 
fcrred  in  tlic  last  which  I  received  fVom  you.  I  read  it  witli  sorrow. 
I  saw  tliat  your  mind  was  yielding  to  impressions  which  I  tnistcd 
you  would  repel  with  instinctive  horror.  I  know  that  Calvinism  is 
embraced  b^*  many  excellent  i)eople,  but  I  know  that  on  some  minds  / 
it  has  tlie  most  monmfhl  effects,  that  it  spreads  over  them  an  im- 
penetralile  gloom,  that  it  generates  a  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear, 
tlmt  it  chills  the  best  affections,  that  it  represses  virtuous  effort, 
tliat  it  sometimes  shakes  tiie  throne  of  reason.  On  susceptible 
minds  tiie  influence  of  the  system  is  alwaj'S  to  be  dreaded.  If  it  be 
believed,  I  tiiink  there  is  ground  for  a  despondence  bordering  oh 
insanity.  If  I,  and  m}*  beloved  fHends,  and  my  whole  race,  have 
come  from  the  hands  of  our  Creator  wholly  depraved,  irresistibly 
propense  to  all  evil  and  averse  to  all  good, — if  only  a  portion  are 
cIhjscu  to  cscaiH!  fVom  this  miserable  state,  and  If  the  rest  are  to  be 
consigiicKl  by  the  Being  who  gave  us  our  depraved  and  wretche<l 
nature  to  endless  torments  in  inextinguishable  flames,  —  tiien  I  do 
think  that  noUilng  remains  but  to  mourn  in  anguish  of  heart ;  then 
existence  is  a  curse,  and  tiie  Creator  is 

'*  O  my  mcrciM  Fatiicr !  I  cannot  speak  of  thee  in  tiie  language 
which  this  S3'8tem  would  suggest.  No  I  thou  host  been  too  kind  to 
me  to  deserve  tiiis  reproach  from  my  lips.    Thou  host  created  me 
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to  be  happy ;  thoa  callest  me  to  virtae  and  piety,  because  in  these 
oonsiate  my  felicity ;  and  thoo  wilt  demand  nothing  ftom  me  but* 
what  thou  giveat  me  ability  to  perform. 

^^  I  see  with  sorrow  that  you  are  beginning  to  depart  Anom  the 
simple  and  aflTecting  truths  which  you  onoe  cherished.  You  have 
l)ecomo  tlie  advocate  of  an  ^  inlx>ni  oorniption  *  which  incapacitates 
for  dut}',  and  yet  you  think  man  to  be  rcs|)onsible.  You  even  seem 
to  be  leaning  to  the  melancholy  doctrinoi  that  he  may  be  abandoned 
to  endless  misery  for  not  experiencing  a  change  of  heart,  over  which 
he  has  little  or  no  control,  and  which  dc|)onds  entirely  on  the  will 
of  another  being.  Perhaps  I  have  mistaken  your  sentiments. 
Your  letter  is  written  in  an  obscure,  mystical  style,  very  different 
Anom  wlmt  distinguishes  your  ordinary  compositions.  Your  oonoep- 
tions  seem  to  me  loose,  unsettled,  undefined ;  but,  as  far  as  they 
have  form  or  substance,  they  are  meUncholy  and  forbidding.  I  am 
also  deeply  grieved  to  find  }'ou  talking  about  |)ersons,  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  who  believe  tliis  or  that  doctrine.  My 
dear  Mend,  let  me  beseech  3'ou  to  i*osUt  tlic  bitter,  ociisorious  spirit 
which  like  a  wasting  pestilence  has  infected  tlie  air  you  breathe. 
Let  us  never  forget  how  many  purer  and  wiser  minds  tlian  ours  have 
viewed  Christianity  under  forms  and  aspects  very  different  ftom 
those  which  this  religion  has  presented  to  us. 

^^  You  talk  of  some  persons  who  hope  to  be  saved,  '  partly  by 
their  own  merits  and  partly  by  Chiist's.'  I  confess  I  have  not  met 
with  this  description  of  Christians ;  but  I  can  easily  conceive  tliat 
men  whose  heails  are  tlius  conAiscd  may  still  have  very  good  affec- 
tions. I  do  know  Christians  whose  hope  rests  on  the  infiniu^  «Meii- 
Haif  unmerited,  and  unpurehaeed  mercy  of  God,  who  think  that  tlie 
A^eedom  and  glory  of  this  mercy  are  diminished  by  that  system 
which  represents  it  as  excited  or  produced  by  the  merits  or  vicarious 
sufferings  of  another  beUig,  and  who  therefore  dislike  Uiat  unscri|>- 
tural  phrase  '  the  merits  of  Christ,'  and  the  common,  and  as  the}' 
think  unsupported,  explications  of  tlie  atonement  Such  Christians, 
who  say  nothing  about  their  own  worth,  and  whose  fear  is  tiuit  tliey 
may  throw  a  stain  on  the  essential  mercy  and  placability  of  the 
Father,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  err  in  affections,  even  though  they 
may  in  sentiment ;  and  I  have  found  among  them  some  of  the  most 
pious  and  disinterested  of  human  beings. 

^'  Your  sweeping  oonclusion  about  those  ^  who  do  not  think  the 
Son  equal  to  the  Father '  astonished  me  still  more.  Can  you  be 
ignorant  of  the  scruples  of  the  best  minds  on  this  darkest  of  all 
doctrines,  of  the  great  number  of  learned  and  excellent  men  who 
have  rejected  it,  and  of  the  many  passages  of  Scripture  which 
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teem  to  oontradict  it,  and  which  may  decide  a  man's  opinions  whoso 
licart  is  devoted  to  Ood  and  trutli?  Let  me  ask  jou  to  read  a 
popular  work  on  this  subject,  Worcester's  Bible  News,  not  so  much 
with  Uie  hope  tliat  it  may  influence  your  Judgment,  as  that  it  may 
teach  you  respect  for  tlioso  wlio  diflTer  from  j'ou.  Locke's  lleasoU'- 
ableness  of  Christianity,  also,  will  give  you  some  valuable  ideas  on 
the  nature  of  faith,  a  subject  which  seems  to  you  very  obscure,  and 
which  Calvinism  wraps  in  tenfold  darkness. 

**  My  good  friend,  if  I  know  myself,  I  have  no  proedyUng  seal 
about  me.  I  wish  only  to  aid  you  in  recovering  ^^  freedom  ani 
independence  of  your  mind,  in  order  that  you  may  think  with  calm- 
ness and  deliberation 

"  Tour  sincere  friend." 

TO  TnB  REV.   MOAn  WORCBSTBR. 

"  Rostov,  JanoAry  11, 1818. 

*^  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  long  known  you  by  your  writings,  and 
have  long  wished  to  express  my  gratitude  to  3'ou  for  the  service 
you  have  rcndorcfl  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  free  inquir}'.  But  a 
variety  of  occupations  have  preventefl. 

**  I  am  now  led  to  write  3'ou  in  consequence  of  the  wishes  of 
many  in  this  quarter  to  establish  a  work,^  in  which  j'our  aid  will 
be  ver}'  important.  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  many  friends  of 
Scriptural  truth,  that  we  need  a  periodical  publication  which  shall 
be  ada]>icd  to  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  and  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  increase  their  zeal  and  seriousness,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  tlie  Scriptures,  to  fhrnish  them  with  that  degree  of 
Biblical  criticism  which  the}*  are  capable  of  receiving  and  appl^nng, 
to  Illustrate  obscure  and  perverted  passages,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  to  teach  them  their  Christian  rights,  to  awaken  a  zealous 
attacliment  to  Christian  liberty,  to  show  Uicm  the  ground  of  Con- 
gregationalism, and  to  guard  them  against  every  enemj^who  would 
bring  Uicm  into  bondage. 

''Our  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  work  has  been 
strcngtiicned  by  the  appearance  of  a  publication  in  The  Panoplist, 
recommending  Uie  immediate  erection  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
Allcr  conversing  al>out  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end  a1)0ve 
described,  the  general  question  was,  '  To  whom  shall  we  commit 
tlio  suiierintondeniK)  of  sticli  a  periodical?'  and  we  unatitmotisly 
concurred  in  the  oiiinion  tliat  }'ou  are  ix}culiarly  fitted  for  the  oHIco 
of  editing  it 

*'  You  may  exi)ect  aid  from  gentlemen  in  this  town  and  vidnity. 

>  The  Clirittian  Disdple. 
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• 

With  the  sentimentB  of  these  gentlomon  you  are  gononlly  ao- 
.  quointed.  Thoy  are  not  preciaely  agreed  as  to  the  ptnan  or  dtj/niig 
I  of  Christy  nqr  do  they  wiah  that  the  work  should  be  devoted  to  any 
particular  view  of  that  subject  Whilst  they  are  willing  to  admit 
the  arguments  of  all  sectSi  they  wish  chiefly  to  exhibit  those 
rdaliam  and  offie$t  of  Christ  which  Christians  generally  acknowl- 
edge,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  charity  among 
those  who  diflbr  in  relation  to  this  and  other  dUIlcult  subjects.  As 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Obli^num,  we  are  opposed  to  them,  without 
censuring  those  who  embrace  those  sentiments.  We  are  op|x>sed 
to  that  system  partioularlj',  inasmuch  as  it  prostrates  the  indeiien- 
dence  of  the  mind,  teaches  men  that  ttiey  are  naturally  incapable 
of  discerning  religious  truth,  generates  a  timid,  su|K»i*tttiUous  do« 
pendonce  on  those  who  profess  to  have  been  brouglit  tvo\vk  dark- 
ness into  light,  and  so  commonly  luAuics  into  its  professors  a 
censorious  and  uncharitable  spirit. 

*^  You  will  do  us  the  Justice  to  believe,  that  in  this  business  wo 
are  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  paHitan$*  We  have  long  given 
proof  of  our  aversion  to  contention  by  bearing  patiently  and  silently 
tlie  most  grave  misrepresentations  of  our  elmractors  and  sentiments. 
We  have  no  desire  to  diflfhse  any  religious  ))cculiarities.  Our  great 
desire  is  to  preserve  our  fellow-Christians  from  Uie  systematic  and 
unweailed  efforts  which  are  making  to  impose  on  tlicm  a  Aumaii 
crud  and  to  Infhse  Into  them  angry  and  bitter  feelings  towards 
those  who  differ  ftom  them.  Our  great  desire  is  to  direct  men  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  awaken  in  those  Christians  who  receive 
this  as  their  only  standard  a  more  devout,  serious,  earnest,  and 
affectionate  piety  than  they  often  discover.*' 

"  DotTOv,  April  28, 1816. 

(« Mr  DBAB ,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st,  and  thank 

you  for  the  confldence  in  me  which  it  discovers.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  subject  of  It,  and  wisli  to  see  as  far  as  iXMsiblo 
the  operation  of  religious  sentiments  in  tlie  hearts  of  others.  Your 
simplicity  of  character  is  a  proof  Uiat  I  have  received  a  tolerably 
falthfVil  picture  of  your  feelings.  I  attach  vastly  less  lni|)ortanco 
to  what  you  have  experienced  than  3'ou  do  j'ourself ;  but  God's 
providence  frequently  makes  our  weaknesses  and  sufferings  tlie 
means  of  our  Improvement ;  and  I  hope  that  your  character  will 
be  purified,  and  your  purposes  of  oboilience  confirmed,  by  terrors 
and  emotions  which  seem  to  me  to  imply  no  supernatural  ogenc}'. 
>  ^  *^  Religion,  In  my  view  of  It,  belongs  to  man  as  a  rational  and 
moral  being.    It  consists  of  affections,  dispositions,  and  habits  vol- 
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imtarilj'  chorished,  and  cflpedally  founded  on  Just  and  amiable 
vlowa  of  God.  The  religion  which  you  deaoribo  socms  to  me  a 
tumult  of  the  soul,  an  involuntary  impulse,  a  triumph  of  tlio  pas- 
sions over  reason.  I  think  tliat  I  respect  religion  too  much  to 
1)elieve  that  it  commonly  springs  up  amidst  sucli  disorders,  and,  I 
may  almost  say,  nilns,  of  Uie  rational  nature.  You  seem  to  me  to 
have  yielded  j'ourself  up  to  terror^  not  remembering  tliat  tliis  pas- 
sion, like  every  otiier,  needs  restraint,  and  tliat  no  passion  is  so  apt 
to  pass  its  bounds  and  to  disorder  the  mind.  The  worst  supersti- 
tions of  the  heathens  originated  in  terror,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
to  this  the  worst  corruptions  of  Christianity  are  to  be  traced.  You 
will  grant,  my  young  friend,  that,  whilst  your  mind  was  so  power- 
fhlly  excited  by  fear,  3'ou  were  not  in  the  best  fVame  for  Judging 
correctly  of  any  religious  truths.  If  j'ou  have  ever  seen  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  you  will  recollect  that  he  was  in  a 
measure  insane,  and  capable  of  being  led  anywhere  by  a  firmer 
mind.  All  strong  passion  has  the  effect  of  insanity  on  the  Judg- 
ment, and  makes  a  man  a  very  diflbrent  being  fVom  what  he  is  in 
his  cooler  hours. 

**  You  will  permit  me  in  all  fVankness  to  say  to  you,  that  I  see 
much  of  human  weakness  and  timidity  in  3*our  description  of  your 
state  before  yon  received  comfort,  a  weakness  not  peculiar  to  your- 
self, but  at  some  periods  of  life  experienced  by  almost  every  human 
l)elng.  In  fact,  we  are  all  in  some  measure  children  to  the  end  of 
life,  without  firmness  where  we  ought  to  be  most  deliberate,  and 
governed  by  passion  where  we  ought  to  follow  most  resolutely  the 
dictates  of  reflection.  As  to  the  Joy  which  followed  j'our  depres- 
sion, it  was,  I  apprehend,  a  very  natural  effect.  The  mind,  espe- 
cially in  youUi,  is  soon  exhausted  by  a  strong  emotion,  and  is 
prepared  to  receive  an  opposite  feeling  with  peculiar  force.  Great 
depression  and  great  Joy  are  often  seen  to  succeed  each  other.  The 
mind  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  of  danger  Is  equally  over- 
whelmed with  transport  by  the  thought  of  escape.  Mj*  own 
tcm|>eramcnt  is  rather  equable,  but  my  life  is  too  much  made  up  of 
successions  of  feeling.  I  am  sometimes  dull  and  dispirited,  and 
feel  as  if  all  my  i)owcrs  and  affections  were  dead.  An  interesting 
book,  or  a  religious  friend,  or  other  circumstances,  will  at  once 
awaken  me  fVom  this  low  and  desponding  state,  and  then  a  new 
soul  seems  kindled  within  m}'  breast.  I  have  feelings  and  views  so 
IVesh,  and  tender^  and  animated,  Uiat  I  hardly  apiiear  to  myself 
like  the  same  man.  This  is  the  condition  of  our  poor  nature ;  and 
I  have  learned  to  ascrilx)  these  changes  much  more  to  my  physical 
organization  than  to  any  peculiar  influences  fh>m  above.    I  see  and 
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hear  of  such  vidBsitades  of  foeling  as  you  describe  very  frequently, 
especially  among  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  I  am  nowise 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  hypocris}'  tlie  narratives  given  by  these  per- 
sons of  sudden  transitions  fh)m  horrid  thoughts  and  deep  distress 
to  a  state  of  peace  and  assurance  of  God's  favor.  I  learn,  how- 
ever, IVom  tlie  unhappy  issue  of  many  of  tlicao  eonvcraiuns,  tliat 
they  deserve  little  confidence,  and  tliat  tiiere  is  but  one  ture  UU  of 
pieijf  which  is  cm  hahilwd  regard  io  Ut«  wilt  of  God^  leading  us  to 
correct  every  unchristian  disposition,  and  to  cherish  ali  the  virtues 
.  of  the  gospel. 

*^  I  think  your  errors  may  be  traced  very  much  to  one  source,  — 
ui^ust  and  unworthj'  views  of  God.  This  is  tlio  great  spring  of  cor- 
ruption in  religion.  The  great  controversies  in  Uio  church  may  bo 
I  resolved  into  one  question,  — '  Is  God  indeed  pkrpectly  good?' 
To  my  mind,  most  of  tlie  prevalent  theories  of  iH3ligion  rest  on  tlie 
supposition  that  he  is  not  good,  that  his  government  is  dreadfhlly 
severe,  and  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils  to  receive  existence  fi-om 
his  hand.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  tliese  sentiments  ai*e  professed,  but 
they  are  really  involved  in  the  common  tlieorics  of  Christianity, 
and  by  being  early  fixed  in  our  minds  they  throw  a  sad  darkness 
over  God,  over  the  present  and  Aiture  life,  and  praparo  men  for 
doctrines  which  hardly  yield  in  gloominess  to  some  of  the  super- 
stitions of  heathenism.  PerhaiM  it  is  one  of  the  last  lessons  which 
many  of  us  learn,  that  God  is  trul}'  good ;  and  perhaps  the  haixlest 
of  all  religious  duties  is  to  confide  in  his  equity  and  benevolence. 
The  severe  views  of  religion  wliich  prevail  are  Uiouglit  favorable  to 
piety,  very  much  on  the  ground  that  the  most  rigid  monastic  insti- 
tutions were  regarded  with  so  much  veneration.  That  these  in-  ^ 
stitutions  often  produced  uncommon  itrtctn$$t  and  uncommon  yertw 
I  do  not  doubt ;  but  their  general  influence  on  the  cliaracter  was 
not  favorable,  nor  did  thej-  promote  the  great  cause  of  piety. 

*^  You  speak  of  the  creed  you  have  signed,  and  Justif)'  It  on  the 
ground  tliat  you  ought  to  show  what  sense  or  meaning  you  give  to 
the  Scriptures.  When,  tlierefore,  you  said,  '  that  there  woro  thixMs 
persons  in  one  God,'  you  intendeil  by  this  to  give  Uie  meaning  of 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  variously'  intcr[)rctcd, 
or  to  show  in  what  manner  you  underUand  them.  Now  I  object  to  Uiis 
article,  that  it  wholly  fails  of  its  end,  that  I  cannot  conceive  what  you 
mean  by  it ;  it  brings  to  my  mind  but  one  idea,  which  I  know  30U  can- 
not intend,  that  one  God  is  tliree  Gods.  In  using  language  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  showing  what  we  mean,  we  cannot  bo  too  carcAil 
to  avoid  equivocal  words,  or  unusual  meanings  of  common  words. 
The  word  pereon  you  use  in  a  sense  which  I  do  not  comprehend, 
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and  which  Is  wholly  unauthorized  by  common  nsngo.    What,  iheny 
is  gained  bj'  forsaking  tlio  language  of  Scripture? 

**0n  reviewing  this  letter,  I  find  it  written  in  a  manner  which 
3'ou  may  possibly  misapprehend.  There  may  seem  to  you  a  want 
of  tenderness,  and  a  positivcness,  which  I  assure  j'ou  are  far  ft*om 
my  heart.  I  am  obliged  to  write  as  fast  as  my  i)en  will  run,  and  in 
aiming  at  brevity  I  have  omitted  expressions  of  kindness  whicii  mj* 
heart  would  prompt.  I  have  simply  wished  to  guard  you  against 
what  I  deem  great  errors,  and  to  give  3'ou  my  views  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity.  I  only  ask  from  3'ou  calm  reflection.  I  beg 
that  no  authority  may  be  given  to  my  sentiments  because  Uie3'  are 
asserted  with  strcngtli.  Confldcnco  is  no  mark  of  tnith.  I  wish 
you  to  write  me  with  pcrfbct  (Vankness,  and  to  point  out  what  you 
think  mj'  errors.  That  your  character  will  be  improved  by  the 
scenes  through  which  you  have  latel3*  imsscd  is  mj'  sincere  hoiKS.  I 
shall  never  love  j'ou  less  for  any  opix>sition  of  sentiment,  whilst 
I  discern  in  j'our  character  tlie  badge  of  a  true  disciple,  whicli  is  lave. 
As  to  3'onr  entering  the  ministry*,  3'ou  do  well  to  deliberate.  It  is 
a  profession  to  which  we  sliould  be  led  b3'  a  desire  of  dohig  good, 
and  a  hope  tliat  we  shall  be  more  uscAil  in  it  tlian  in  oUier  pursuits. 
You  will  exaise  any  inaccuracies  in  so  hast3'  and  long  a  letter. 

*•  Yours,  afreclionatcly, 

*»W.  E.   CHANNIHO.'* 

1811.  Frredom  of  inquiry  IK  RRLiGioN.  ^*  Fiom  the  manner 
in  which  Christ  and  his  a^xwUes  introduced  and  established  the 
gospel,  we  learn  timt  thc3'  considered  religion  as  a  subject  on  which 
all  men  ought  to  tliink  for  tliemselves,  to  employ  Uielr  own  minds, 
to  inquire,  to  deliberate,  to  fix  a  serious,  impartial  attention.  It 
was  tlie  wish  and  intention  of  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion, 
that  his  religion  should  be  examined,  should  be  received  on  very 
difTcrent  grounds  from  false  religions,  should  have  no  sup|x>rt  but 
what  it  derived  from  its  own  excellence,  and  fVom  tlie  evidences  of 
a  Divine  interposition  by  which  it  was  accompanied 

'*  Christianity  ever3'wherc  considers  it  as  a  settled,  conceded  |K>int, 
that  men,  on  tlic  subject  of  religion,  are  to  cxemsc  tlioir  own  Judg- 
ment, and  to  follow  their  own  conviction.  I  know  it  is  thought  b3- 
somo  that  this  freedom  of  inquiry  in  religion  is  dangerous,  espe- 
cially to  the  great  moss  of  mankind.  It  is  tliought  more  safe  tliat  a 
few  should  load,  and  that  the  multitude  should  follow.  It  is  said, 
what  is  common  should  be  admitted  as  true,  that  the  licreilltary 
faith  of  invn  should  never  bo  disturbed  by  suggesting  the  iniix>r- 
tance  of  examination 
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*^  It  is  true  tliat  the  right  of  prirato  Judgment  may  be  abused. 
Men,  under  pretence  of  tliinking  for  themaclvesi  may  renounce  the 
plainest  and  most  important  truths,  may  choose  to  depart  iVom  Uie 
multitude,  and,  to  show  their  boldness  and  indeiMudcnce,  may 
advance  sentiments  at  which  a  common  mind  shrinks  with  horror. 
But  liberty  in  every  form  may  be  abused.  Tliero  is  but  one  infal- 
liblo  method  we  can  employ  of  preventing  men  from  doing  evil, — 
they  must  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  not  be  sufTercd  to  exert 
one  |x>wcr  of  body  or  of  mind.  Give  tliem  a  power,  and  they 
will  sometimes  misapply  it.  Furnish  a  field  of  action,  and  they 
will  sometimes  go  astray.  Invigorate  Uie  mind,  antl  tliey  will  some- 
times employ  tliis  vigor  in  accomplishing  unwoiiliy  cutis.  Encour- 
age them  to  examine  before  they  believe,  and  Uiey  will  sometimes 
practise  unfaimesSi  dishonesty  of  mind,  and  array  error  in  the 
garb  of  truUi.  But  Uicse  oviki  form  no  baluncu  agiiinst  Uie  innu- 
merable advantages  of  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  iiowcm  we  pos- 
sess ;  and  he  who,  in  order  to  remove  tliese  evils,  would  restmiu 
men's  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  would  rob  our  uutiire  of  every- 
thing which  ennobles  it,  and  reduce  Uie  race  almost  to  the  level  of 
brutes 

'^The  opinion  is  not  entirely  correct,  that  inquiry  into  religion 
has  produced  the  multiplicity  of  sects  in  Uie  ChrisUan  world.  I 
would  rather  say,  that  the  want  of  examination  has  oflcu  originated 
and  extended  them.  The  readiness  of  numbers  to  embrace  wlmt 
is  dogmatically  and  loudly  asserted,  what  addresses  Uie  passions 
Instead  of  the  understanding,  has  been  the  greatest  temptation  to 
the  heads  of  sects  to  propagate  their  peculiarities,  and  Airnishes 
them  with  followers.  The  heads  of  sects  have  generally  Uieir  Aill 
share  of  ambiUon,  and  their  ambiUon  is  fostered  and  made  more 
acUve  by  the  common  disposiUon  which  they  see  to  receive  Uielr 
doctrines  without  examination.  We  must  not  imagine  that  the  way 
to  stifle  sects  is  to  encourage  men  to  receive  religious  opinions 
wiUiout  Uioiiglit  or  inquiry.  In  a  Innd  of  uiilversui  tolemtiuii,  Uiis 
is  the  most  direct  way  of  laying  them  oiX5n  to  inqxNiitiou  and  en- 
thusiasm. Th€  only  way  of  producing  uniformity  i$  to  encouraye 
ierioui  and  honnt  inquiry, 

'^  This  uniformity  has  sometimes  been  sought  by  constraint;  but 
in  vain.  If,  indeed,  Uie  ix>wer  of  a  state  should  command  one  form 
of  religion  to  be  preadied,  and  should  prohibit  the  exi>ression  of 
all  others,  I  grant  that  something  like  uniformity  would  appear. 
There  would  be  no  clamors  of  contending  sects.  We  sliould  have 
in  their  place  the  silence  of  Uie  grave.  But  even  in  this  case  there 
would  be  no  real  uniformity  of  sentiment ;  for  where  Uie  activity  of 
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the  mind  is  checked  on  the  snbjcct  of  religion,  men  can  hnrrlly  be 
said  to  have  any  sentiments.  The}'  ma}'  liear,  they  may  txxseivo 
words,  but  all  tlicir  conceptions  are  vagne.  Thcj*  maj-  utter  the 
mimo  flonndfl,  but  as  far  as  they  attach  any  distinct  meaning  to 
what  tlicy  say,  the  probability  is  tliat  tlicy  resemble  each  oUtcr  in 
opinion  as  little  as  do  now  the  dilTcrent  sects.  Besides,  tliis  vas- 
salage of  mind  cannot  forever  Ixi  maintained.  Tlicrc  is  an  elastic 
force  in  the  human  nnderatanding  which  resists  this  wciglit  of  op- 
pression ;  and  when  the  enslaved  world  once  obtains  fk'cedom,  and 
begins  to  think  for  itself,  it  will  by  reaction  become  more  devious 
and  extravagant  in  its  operation  than  if  no  bunlcn  had  been  im- 
posed. Again  I  say,  the  only  way  to  produce  lasting  uniformity 
of  sentiment  is  to  encourage  men  to  think  serionsly  and  honestly 
on  religion,  to  inquire  Into  the  grounds  of  what  ihcy  believe,  to 
separate  the  tnie  fVom  the  false,  and  the  dear  fVom  the  obscure. 

*'  It  is  tlie  influence  of  such  examination  to  bHng  tnitli  to  light. 
Tnith  is  not  hidden  beneath  an  impenetrable  veil,  but  reveals  her- 
self to  the  sincere  inquirer.  Men  of  tills  character  are  not  easily 
led  away  by  nois^'  declamations,  by  bold  assertions,  by  high  pre- 
tensions. They  soon  learn  that  true  wisdom  Is  not  characterized 
by  positiveness,  and  that  those  who  claim  most  unreserved  assent 
iVom  others  deserve  it  the  least.  They  demand  proof,  and  tliis  is 
the  last  demand  which  enthusiasm  is  prepared  and  inclined  to  an- 
swer. They  are  not  carried  away  by  sounds  and  names,  lliej''  do 
not  range  themselves  under  a  particular  banner  and  denounce  war 
and  destniction  on  all  who  toke  a  diiferent  standard  of  belief. 
Claiming  for  Uiemselves  the  right  of  inquiry,  and  taught  by  inquiry 
that  they  are  prone  to  err,  they  become  more  diilldent  of  their  own 
Judgment,  and  lay  aside  their  censoriousncss  towards  otiiers.  And 
if  tliey  do  not  ngree  entirely  in  senltment  wiUi  those  around  them, 
tliey  still  live  in  peace,  and  give  and  receive  light ;  and  thus  a  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  real  and  increasing  uniformity  of  opinion 

**  This  subject  is  never  uninteresting.  It  is  peculiarly'  imi)ortant 
at  the  time  in  which  we  live,  when  so  many  opinions  divide  tlie 
religious  world,  and  so  many  are  summoning  us  with  confidence  to 
come  over  to  tlicm,  if  we  would  find  truth  and  salvation.  In  this 
state  of  tilings  we  are  peculiarly  called  to  examine  before  we  a^)- 
prove.  Among  the  vaiious  sects  into  which  our  community  is 
broken,  none  can  produce  an}*  warrant  of  infallibility,  an}'  npix)int- 
ment  to  the  high  ofllce  of  interi)rcting  the  word  of  Ood  for  Uieir 
brethren.  I>et  us  not  be  swaj'ctl  by  names  or  numl>ers ;  let  us  not 
give  up  our  understandings  to  the  sway  of  the  positive  and  dicta- 
torial.   Let  us  seriously  inquire  into  tlio  ground!  of  our  Christian 
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faith,  and,  haying  eatablished  the  great  principle  that  Jesus  Clurlst 
is  the  authorized  teacher  and  light  of  manldndi  let  us  repair  to  Ills 
wordy  where  ho  speaks  to  us  and  to  all  nuinlcindy  and  wiili  sincerei 
honest,  humble,  impartial  minds,  do8h*ous  to  roocive  and  resolved 
to  obey  his  truth,  let  us  earnestly  meditate  on  his  instruction. 

^*  If  onoe  wo  forsalce  this  guide,  to  wliom  shall  we  attach  our- 
selves? If  once  we  choose  to  rest  on  human  authority,  whom  shall 
we  select  as  our  teacher  out  of  the  multitude  who  wish  to  number 
US  among  their  proselytes?  What  pledge  have  we,  that  we  shall 
not  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Uio  most  deluded?  Let  us, 
then,  stand  fast  in  tiie  liberty  witli  wliiuli  Christ  has  made  us  flree. 
Let  us  receive  nothing  because  positively  asserted  by  oUiors.  And 
neither  let  us  settle  down  io  our  own  present  conceptions,  as  if  tliey 
were  inAilllbly  right  and  could  not  Ix)  corrected.  Ixit  us  avoid 
equally  the  desire  of  singularity  and  tlie  desire  of  conformity,  and 
with  dispassionate,  unprejudiced  minds  follow  our  Master  wher- 
ever he  shall  lead." 


EXTRAOTS  FROM  ▲  LKITBR,  ETC.,  TO  THB  REV.  SAMUEL  0.   TIlACnER. 

*'  June  20. 181& 

*^  Mr  Friend  and  Brother,  —  I  have  rccollcctod  witli  much 
satisfaction  the  oonversaUon  which  we  held  tiie  otlier  nioniiiig,  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  lleview,  in  Uie  I'auopllst  for  June,  of  a 
pamphlet  called  'American  Unitarianism.'  •  •  .  •  Alter  leaving 
you,  my  thoughts  still  dwelt  on  the  subject ;  and,  pain(\il  as  is  tlie 
task,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  exhibit  to  the  public  Uie  topics 
which  wo  discussed,  as  well  as  to  add  some  reflections  suggested 
by  private  meditation.  ;     , 

'^  I  bring  to  tlie  subject  a  feeling  which!  ciuinoi  well  expi*es8  in 
words,  but  which  3'ou  can  easily  understand,  it  is  a  feeling  as  If 
I  were  degrading  myself  by  noticing  tlie  false  and  injurious  charges 
contained  in  this  Review.  I  feel  as  if  1  wera  admitting  that  we 
need  vindication,  tliat  our  reputations  want  sup|M)rt,  that  our  char- 
acters and  lives  do  not  speak  for  themselves.  Hy  self-rcsixsct, 
too,  is  wounded,  by  coming  into  contact  willi  assailants  who  not 
only  deny  us  Uie  name  of  Christians,  but  witlihold  fi'om  us  tlie 
treatment  of  gentlemen.  Tliese  feelings,  united  with  my  love  of 
peace,  would  induce  me  to  pass  over  tlie  Review  in  silence,  if  it 
wei*e  limited  to  tlie  sphere  within  which  wo  are  |)ci*8onally  known. 
In  this  sphere,  I  trust,  its  bitterness,  coarseness,  and  misrepre- 
sentations will  work  their  own  cure ;  and  that  no  otlier  defence  is 
requu'ed,  but  the  t  mor  of  our  miuistiy  and  lives.    But  the  woiic  in 
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which  Uiis  article  is  published  is  Industrioasly  spread  throngli  the 
cotintr}',  and  tlirongh  all  classes  of  socict}%  The  aspersions  which 
it  contains  are  also  difUised,  as  widely  as  ix)ssiblo9  by  conversation, 
and  even  by  newspapers.  We  owe,  then,  to  ourselves,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  charit}', 
some  remarks  on  the  representations  and  spirit  of  the  Review 

*'  The  Panoplist  Review,  though  extended  over  so  many  pages, 
may  be  compressed  into  a  very  narrow  space.  It  asserts,  — 
'  **  1.  That  the  groat  body  of  Liberal  ministers  in  this  town  and  < 
its  vicinity,  and  of  Lil>eral  Christians,  are  Unitarians  in  Mr.  Bel- 
sliam's  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  they  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  mere  man,  who  when  on  earth  was  liable  to  error  and  sin ;  to 
whom  we  owe  no  grniiUide  for  iKMicflts  wliicli  wo  are  now  receiving ; 
ami  for  wlio»c  Aituro  intcr[)08ilion  we  have  no  reason  to  Iioims. 

*'  2.  The  Review  asserts  timt  these  ministers  and  Lil>eral  Chris- 
tians are  guilt3'  of  hj-pocritical  concealment  of  their  sentiments,  and 
behave  in  a  base,  cowardly,  and  hypocritical  manner. 

<^  3.  Christians  are  called  to  come  out  and  separate  themselves 
from  these  ministers  and  the  Liberal  bod3^  of  Christians,  and  to 
wiUihpld  from  theiii  Christian  communion. 

'<  I  will  consider  these  three  heads  in  their  order. 

*'  The  first  assertion  to  be  considered  is,  tlmt  tlie  great  body  of 
Libcml  ministers  in  this  town  and  vicinit}',  and  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tians,^ are  Unitarians,  in  Mr.  Belsham's  sense  of  that  wortl 

It  is  uimecessary  to  multiply-  extracts  to  show,  tliat  not  only  Doston, 

1  "  1 1ifi?c  iifWMl  tlie  phrase  or  dcnomlnAtion  Liberal  Chritithtii  bccstise  it  ii 
employed  bjr  the  Reviewer  to  clistingiiish  those  whom  he  nstoilt.  I  hsve  never 
been  hidincd  to  clnlm  tlili  AppeUation  for  mytelf  or  mjr  friends,  because,  as  the 
word  lihemUtjf  expresses  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  •—  freedom 
from  local  prejudices  and  narrofr  feelings,  the  enlargement  of  the  views  and 
afllM«(lons,  —  I  have  thought  that  the  assumption  of  It  would  savor  of  that  spirit 
which  lins  attemptod  to  limit  tlic  wonls  nrikntlnx  and  evnnffelitnl  to  a  particular 
body  of  (liristlaiis.  As  the  appellation,  however,  cannot  well  be  avoided,  I  will 
state  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  it 
I  *'  Ry  a  Liberal  Christian,  I  understand  one  who  is  disposed  to  receive  as  his 
\   brethren  In  Christ  all  who.  In  the  judgment  of  charity,  sincerely  profess  to  re- 

•  reive  Jcnus  Christ  as  their  I^ord  and  Master.  ITe  rejects  all  tests  or  standards 
of  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian  character,  but  tlie  word  of  Jesus  Clirist  and 

•  of  his  lnspire<l  apostles.  He  thinks  It  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  Master  to  in- 
trmluce  into  the  church  creeds  of  fnllible  men  as  bonds  of  union,  or  terms  of 
Christian  fellowship.  He  calls  himself  by  no  name  derived  flVom  human  leaders, 
discrlnlms  all  excduslve  connection  with  any  sect  or  party,  professes  himself  a 
memtier  of  the  Church  Universal  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  cheerfully  extends 
the  haml  of  brotherhood  to  cveiy  man  of  every  name  who  discovers  tlie  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  According  to  this  view  of  Liberal  Cliristlans,  tlicy  cannot  be  called  s  party. 
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bat  Its  vicinit}%  is  involvod  in  Uie  cliargo.  In  fact,  tlie  Liberal 
party,  in  general,  is  ranged  under  the  siandanl  of  Mr.  Belsham. 

Now  we  boUi  of  us  know  this  statement  to  bo  false 

I  *'Tho  word  UnitarianUm^  as  denoting  op|X)sition  to  Trinitari- 
anism,  nndoubtedly  expresses  tlie  character  of  a  oonsidcrablo  part 
of  tlio  ministcra  of  Uiis  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Common* 
wealtli.  lint  wo  both  of  us  know  that  Uieir  Unitarinnlsm  is  of  a 
very  different  kind  fVom  that  of  Mr.  Uelsham.  We  agreed  In  our 
late  oonruronce,  tliat  a  minority  of  our  bitaliren  iKilievu  Uiat  Jesus 
I  Christ  Is  more  than  man,  tlmt  ho  existed  lieforo  the  world,  tlmt  lie 
I  literally  came  iVom  heaven  to  save  our  race,  tliat  he  suHtains  other 
!  offices  than  tliose  of  a  teacher  and  witness  to  the  tnith,  and  that  ho 
still  acts  for  our  benefit,  and  is  our  intercessor  with  tlie  Father. 
This  we  agreed  to  be  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  our  brethren. 
There  is  another  class  of  Liberal  Christians,  who,  whilst  they  n\)cct 
the  distinction  of  three  persons  In  God,  are  yet  unable  to  pass  a 
definite  Judgment  on  the  various  systems  which  prevail,  as  to  the 
nature  and  rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  met  by  difficulties  on 
every  side,  and  generally  rest  in  the  conclusion,  Uiat  He  whom 
God  has  appointed  to  be  our  Saviour  must  Iks  precisely  adapted  to 
his  work,  and  that  acceptable  faitli  consists  In  regarding  an<i  foi- 
lowing  him  as  our  Lord,  Teacher,  and  Saviour ;  without  deciding 
on  his  nature  or  rank  in  the  universe.  I'here  is  another  class,  who 
believe  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  these  form  a 
small  proportion  of  the  gixmt  body  of  Unitarians  In  this  part  of  our 
country ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  of  these  one  individual 
can  be  found,  who  could  conscientiously  subscrilxi  to  l^Ir.  Bclsliara's 
creed  as  given  in  the  Review.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  Uevicwer,  In 
collecting  all  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman,  not  only  on  the  Trinityi 
but  on  every  otlier  theological  subject,  In  giving  to  the  ^oU  col- 
lection tlie  name  of  VhUananttm^  and  in  exhibiting  tills  to  the 
worid  as  the  creed  of  Liberal  Christians  In  this  region,  is  perhaps 
as  criminal  an  Instance  of  unfairness  as  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  recoil 

They  are  dittininilthed  only  bj  refuting  to  lepanttc  themacWet  in  any  form  or 
degree  from  Uie  great  body  of  Cliriet  Tliey  are  scattered,  too,  tlirougli  all 
daaaea  of  Chriatiana.  I  hare  known  Trinitarians  and  Calvlnisis  who  Juatly 
deserve  the  name  of  Liberal*  who  regard  with  affection  all  wlio  appear  to  follow 
Jesus  Christ  in  temper  and  life,  however  they  may  diflbr  on  the  common  points 
of  theological  controversy.  To  this  chiu  of  Christians,  which  is  scattered  over 
the  earth,  and  which  I  trust  has  never  been  extinct  in  any  age,  I  profuas  and 
desire  to  belong.  God  send  them  proapenty  1  —  In  this  |mrt  of  the  country, 
Liberal  Chriatiana,  aa  they  hare  been  above  described,  are  genemlly,  though 
by  no  means  universally,  Unitarians,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  of 
thia  part  of  them  that  I  ohieSy  speak  hi  this  letter.'' 
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of  tlieological  controversy.  Tlic  foot  Is,  tlmt  tlio  great  body  of 
Liljeral  Cliristiaim  would  shrink  Ax>in  some  of  tlieso  opinions 
witli  as  much  aversion  as  fh>ni  some  of  the  gloomy  doctrines  of 
Calvin 

'*  I  trust  that  the  statement  ^ich  has  now  been  made  will  not 
Ik3  considered  as  casting  the  least  reproach  on  those  amongst  us, 
who  believe  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whilst  I 
differ  IVoui  tlicm  in  opinion,  I  have  certainly  no  disiiosition  to  dcnj' 
them  the  name  and  privileges  of  Christians.  There  are  gentlemen 
of  tills  class,  whom  I  have  Uie  happiness  to  know,  in  whom  1  dis- 
cover tlie  evidences  of  a  scrupulous  uprightness  and  a  genuine  | 
piety;  and  there  are  others,  whose  characters,  as  portrayed  by 
their  biographers,  ap|)ear  to  me  striking  examples  of  the  best  in- 
flucnces  of  Christianlt}' 

**  I  now  come  to  the  second  chaige  of  the  Review :  That  tlie 
liberal  ministers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  and  the  most  consid- 
erable members  of  tlie  Lil)eral  part}',  ^  operate  in  secret ;  intrust  only 
the  initiated  with  their  measures ;  are  guilty  of  hj'pocritical  con- 
cealment of  tlieir  sentiments ;  behave  in  a  base  and  hypocritical 
manner.*  •  •  .  •  This  charge  is  infinitely  more  serious  than  tlie 
first.  To  believe  with  Mr.  Belsham  is  no  crime.  But  aitifice, 
plotting,  li3'i)ocris3',  are  crimes ;  and  if  we  practise  tliem,  we  de- 
scr^'e  to  1)0  driven,  not  only  trom  tlie  ministry,  not  only  fh>m  Uie 
Church,  but  iVom  the  society  of  the  decent  and  respectable.  Our 
own  hearts,  I  tntst,  tell  us  at  once  how  gross  are  these  asijersions ; 
and  our  ac(|uaintance  with  our  brethren  authorizes  us  to  sijeak  in 
Uieir  vindication  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  our  own. 

**  It  is  not  to  Iks  wondei-ed  at,  tliat  those  who  have  charged  us 
with  holding  sentiments  which  we  reject  should  proceed  to  charge 
us  with  hy|)ocriticaIly  concealing  our  sentiments.  Most  of  us  have 
ollon  contradictc<1  Air.  Belsham's  opinions;  and  they  who  insist 
that  tliese  opinions  are  ours  will  be  forced  to  maintain  tliat  we  prac- 
tise deeoit.  They  start  with  a  falschoocl,  and  their  conclusion  can- 
not therefore  l)e  true.     I  am  not,  however,  di8|K)S(Hl  to  disinlHii  tliis 

chni^^e  of  artifice  and  hyiwcrisy  so  lightly As  to  myself,  I 

have  ever  lieeii  inclined  to  cherish  tlie  most  exalted  views  of  Jesus 
I  Christ  which  are  consistent  wiUi  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Father ;  and 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  depart  from  Mr.  Belsham  in  |)erhai)8  every 
sentiment  which  is  i)ecu1iar  to  him  on  tliis  subject.  I  have  always 
been  pleased  witli  some  of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Watts  on  tlie  inti- 
mate aii<l  ixiculiar  union  between  the  Father  and  Son.  But  I  have 
always  abstained  most  scnipulotisl}'  from  every  expression  which 
could  be  constnied  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity.    M}* 
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worship  and  sontimonU  have  beon  Unitarian,  in  tlie  proper  sonao  of 
that  word.  In  oonverBation  with  mj*  people,  wlio  Imve  ruquoaiecl 
my  opinion  u|x>n  the  subject,  es|)ecially  witli  Uiose  wlio  consl<1cr 
themselves  Trinitarians,  I  have  8ix>l[en  witli  directness  and  siuipli- 
oity.  Some  of  those  who  differ  fVom  me  most  widely  have  received 
fh>m  me  tlie  most  explicit  assurances  of  my  disbelief  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  of  my  views  in  relation  to  Uio  Saviour.  As  to 
my  brethren  in  general,  never  have  I  imagined  for  a  moment,  ftxim 
their  preaching  or  conversation,  tlmt  they  had  the  least  desire  to  be 
considered  as  Trinitarians ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  ttom  them  any 
views  of  God  or  of  Jesus  Christ  but  Unitarian,  in  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  that  word. 

**  It  is  indeed  true,  that  we  seldom  or  never  intix>duce  tlie  Trini- 
tarian controversy  into  our  pulpits.  We  are  accustomed  to  s|)cak 
of  the  Fatiier  as  the  only  living  and  tnie  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
OS  his  Son,  as  a  distinct  being  IVom  him,  as  dr|K'ndent  on  liiui,  siil)- 
ordinato  to  him,  and  deriving  all  from  him.  This  pliniscolugy  [Mir- 
vades  all  our  prayers  and  all  our  praaching.  Wo  seldom  or  never, 
however,  refer  to  any  diflerent  sentiments,  enibruced  by  other 
Christians,  on  tlie  nature  of  God  or  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  praach 
pi-ecisel^'  as  if  no  such  doctrine  as  the  Trinity  had  ever  been  known. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  reAito  it,  any  more  tlian  to  i-eAite  Uie  systems 
of  tlie  Sabellians,  the  Eutyclilans,  or  the  Nestorians,  or  of  the  other 
sects  who  have  debated  these  questions  with  such  hot  and  unprafit- 
able  zeal.  But,  in  following  tliis  eoui'se,  we  aix)  not  conscious  of 
having  conti*acted.  In  the  least  degi*ec,  the  guilt  of  insincerity*.  Wo 
have  aimed  at  making  no  false  impression.  We  have  only  followed 
a  general  S3'stem,  which  we  are  |)ersuaded  to  be  best  for  our  people 
and  for  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  tlie  system  of  excluding  oontix>- 
versy  as  much  as  possible  fVx>m  our  pulpits.  In  compliance  with 
this  system,  I  have  never  assailed  Trinitarianisni ;  nor  have  I  ever 
said  one  word  against  Methodism,  Quakerism,  Episcopnlianlsm,  or 
the  denomination  of  Baptists ;  and  I  may  add  ro|)cry,  If  1  excH^pt  a 
few  occasional  remarks  on  the  intolerance  of  tliat  system.  The 
name  of  these  sects,  with  that  single  exception,  lias  never  pusseil 
my  lips  in  preaching,  tliroiigh  my  whole  ministry,  which  tins  con- 
tinued above  twelve  years.  We  all  of  us  tliink  it  l)cst  io  preach  Utt 
truths  or  what  we  esteem  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  say  very  little  nliout 
error,  unless  it  l)e  error  of  a  strictly  practiced  nature.  A  striking 
proof  of  our  sentiments  and  habits  on  this  subject  may  Iks  derived 
iVom  tlie  manner  in  which  3*ou  and  myself  have  troated  Calvinism. 
We  consider  the  errors  which  relate  to  Christ's  |)ei:son  as  of  little  or 
no  im[x>rtance,  compared  witli  the  error  of  tliose  who  teach  that  God 
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brings  ns  Into  life  wholly  depraved  and  wholly  helpless^  that  he 
leaves  maltitudcs  without  that  aid  which  is  indisiicnsably  necessary 
to  their  repentanoei  and  then  plunges  them  into  everlasting  bum- 
ings  and  unspeakable  torture  for  not  repenting.  Tliis  we  consider 
as  one  of  tlie  most  ii^urions  errors  which  ever  darkened  Uie  Chris* 
tian  world ;  and  none  will  pretend  that  we  have  anytliing  to  fear 
from  ex|)Osing  tliis  error  to  our  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  could 
hanlly  select  a  more  ix>pular  topic ;  and  yet  our  hearers  will  bear 
witness  how  seldom  we  introduce  this  topic  into  our  preaching. 
The  name  of  Calvinist  has  never,  I  presume,  been  uttered  by  us  in 
the  pulpit.  Our  method  is,  to  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  more 
honorable,  and  ennobling,  and  encouraging  views  of  God's  charao- 
ter  and  government,  and  to  leave  these  to  have  their  effect,  without 
holding  up  other  Christians  to  censure  or  contempt.  We  could,  if 
we  were  to  make  strenuous  efforts,  render  the  name  of  Calvinist  as 
much  a  word  of  reproach  in  our  societies,  as  that  of  Unitarian  is  in 
some  parts  of  our  country.  But  we  esteem  it  a  solemn  duty  to  dis- 
arm,  instead  of  exciting,  the  bad  passions  of  our  people.  We  wish 
to  promote  among  them  a  spirit  of  universal  charity.  We  wish  to 
make  them  condemn  their  own  bad  practices,  rather  than  tlie  erro- 
neous speculations  of  their  ne{ghlx>r.  We  love  them  too  sincerely 
to  imbue  them  witli  Uie  spirit  of  controversy. 

**In  thus  avoiding  controversy,  we  have  thought  that  we  de- 
served, not  reproach,  but  some  degree  of  praise  for  our  self-denial. 
Kvcry  preacher  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  write  a  controver- 
sial than  a  practical  discourse ;  how  mucli  easier  it  is  to  interest  an 
audience  b3*  attacking  an  opposite  party,  than  b}'  stating  to  tliem 
the  duties  and  motives  of  the  gospel.  We  often  feel  that  our  mode 
of  preaching  exposes  us  to  the  danger  of  being  trite  and  dull ;  and 
I  presume  we  have  often  been  tempted  to  gratify  the  love  of  dispu- 
tation which  lurks  in  every  society.  But  so  deepl}*  are  we  con- 
vinced that  the  great  end  of  preaching  is  to  promote  a  spirit  of  love, 
a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life,  and  that  every  doctrine  is  to  be 
urged  simplj'  and  exclusively  for  this  end,  that  we  have  sacrificed 
our  ease,  and  have  chosen  to  be  less  striking  preachers,  rather  than 
to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy. 

^*  We  have  seldom  or  never  assailed  the  scheme  of  Uie  Trinity, 
not  only  (Vom  our  dislike  to  controversy  in  general,  but  from  a  i)er- 
suasion  Uiat  this  discussion  would,  above  all  others,  perplex,  and 
needlessly  |)crplex,  a  common  congregation,  consisting  of  persons 
of  all  ages,  capacities,  degrees  of  improvement,  and  conditions  in 
society.  This  do<;trine  we  all  regard  as  the  most  unintelligible 
about  which  Christians  have  ever  disputed.    If  it  do  not  mean  tliat 
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there  are  three  Gods  (a  oonstraotion  which  its  advocates  indig- 
nantly repel),  we  know  not  what  it  means;  and  we  have  not 
thought  that  we  should  ediiy  common  hearers  by  attacking  a  doo- 
trine  altogether  inconceivablei  and  wholly  beyond  the  grasp  of  our 
faculties.  We  have  recollected,  too,  tlio  mischieft  of  the  Trinita- 
rian controversy  in  past  ages,  that  it  lias  been  a  firebrand  lighting 
the  flames  of  persecution,  and  kindling  infernal  passions  in  the 
breasts  of  Christians ;  and  we  have  felt  no  disposition  to  interest 
the  feelings  of  our  congregation  in  a  dispute  which  has  so  disgraced 
the  professed  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Many  of  us 
have  been  disinclined,  not  only  to  assail  systems  which  wo  do  not 
believe,  but  even  to  enforce  tlio  views  wiiicli  we  Imve  given  of  tlie 
rank  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  because  wo  liuvo  kuowu  how 
divided  the  best  men  have  been  on  these  topics,  and  how  largely  we 
ourselves  partake  of  the  fallibility  of  our  nature ;  liccause  we  have 
wished  that  our  hearers  should  derive  their  impressions  on  these 
points  as  much  as  possible  Arom  the  Scriptures ;  and  because  we 
have  all  been  persuaded  tliat  precision  of  views  upon  tliese  subjects 
is  in  no  degree  essential  to  the  faith  or  practice  of  a  Cliristian.  Wo 
have  considered  the  introduction  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  into 
the  pulpit  as  the  less  necessary,  because  we  have  generally  found 
that  common  Christians  admit  that  distinction  between  God  and 
his  Son,  and  that  subordination  of  the  Son,  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  truth ;  and  as  to  that  veiy  small  part  of  our  hearers  who  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  doctiine  of  the  Trinity,  while  we  have  not 
wished  to  conceal  from  them  our  difference  of  opinion,  we  have 
been  AiUy  satisfied  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  promoting 
their  holiness  and  salvation  was  to  urge  on  them  i)oq)ctuully  tliose 
great  ti*utli8  and  precepts  about  whicli  tliere  is  litllo  contention,  and 
which  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  temper  and  the  Ufe.  To 
conclude,  we  have  never  entered  into  dmcussions  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  because  we  are  not  governed  hy  a  proselyting  tcmiMsr. 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  tliat  there  is  not  on  earth  a  body  of  uieu 
who  |)ossess  less  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism  than  tlie  ministera  of 
this  town  and  vicinity.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  genuine  piety 
in  all  classes  of  Christians,  in  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  in  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians,  in  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Congregationalists,  and  delighting  in  this  cliaractcr  wlici-ever  it  tt|>- 
pears,  we  are  little  anxious  to  bring  men  over  to  our  peculiar  opin- 
ions. I  could  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  Unitarian  plot,  wci*e  not  tiiis 
fiction  intended  to  answer  so  unworthy  an  end.  Tliera  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that,  had  we  seriously  united  for  the  pur|x>se  of  spreading 
Unitarianism  by  any  and  every  means,   by  secret  insinuations 
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against  thoae  who  diflbr  Ax>m  us,  by  unchaiitable  dennnciationsi 
and  by  the  otiicr  nstml  arts  of  Bccta,  wo  might  have  produc(Hl  in 
this  part  of  Uie  country  a  Unitarian  heat  and  bitterness  not  inferior 
to  Uiat  witli  which  Trinitarianism  is  too  often  advocated.  But  not 
the  slightest  whisper  of  any  concert  for  this  end  lias  over  reached 
me ;  and  as  to  these  artsi  our  people  can  liest  say  liow  far  we  have 
practised  tliom.  Our  people  will  testify  how  little  we  have  sought 
to  influence  them  on  the  topics  of  dispute  among  Christians,  how 
little  wo  have  labored  to  make  them  partisans,  how  constantly  we 
have  besought  them  to  look  with  candor  on  otiicr  denominations, 
and  to  delight  in  all  tlie  marks  which  others  exhibit  of  piety  and 
goodness.  Our  great  and  constent  object  has  been  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  Chridj  and  we  have  been  persuaded  tliat  in  tliis  way 
we  should  most  effectually  promote   the  interests  of  Christian 

truA 

*^  I  now  come  te  the  third  head  of  the  Beview,  which  I  propose 

to  consider.    The  Reviewer,  having  charged  us  with  holding  the 

opinions  of  Mr.   Delsham,   and   hypocritically  concealing  them, 

solemnly  calls  on  Christians  who  differ  (Vom  us  in  sentiment  *  to 

come  out  and  be  separate  ftt>m  us,  and  to  withhold  communion  with 

us.'  •  •  .  •  This  language  does  not  astonish  me,  when  I  recollect  the 

cry  of  heresy  which  has  been  so  loudly  raised  against  this  part 

of  the  country.    But  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  instence  in 

which  Christians  have  been  deliberately  called  to  deny  us  the  Cluris« 

tian  name  and  privileges.    As  such,  let  it  bo  remembered ;  and  let 

the  consequences  of  it  lie  on  ite  authors. 

\       **  Why  is  it  that  our  brethren  are  thus  instigated  to  cut  us  off,  as 

1  far  as  they  have  power,  (Vom  tlio  body  and  church  of  Christ?    Let 

1  every  Christian  wcigli  well  Uie  answer.    It  is  not  because  we  ref\ise 

j  to  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Lord  and  Master ;  it  is  not 

'  liecause  we  neglect  to  stod3*  his  word ;  it  is  not  because  our  lives 

are  wanting  in  tlie  spirit  and  virtoes  of  his  gospel.     It  is  because, 

;  aflcr  serious  investigation,  we  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptures,  and 

cannot  adopt  as  InRlnictions  of  our  Master,  certain  doctrines  which 

have  divided  tlio  Church  for  ages,  which  have  perplexed  tlie  best 

and  wisest  men,  and  which  are  very  differently  conceived  even  by 

'  tliose  who  profess  to  receive  them.    It  is,  in  particukir,  because  we 

cannot  adopt  the  language  of  our  brethren  in  relation  to  a  doctrine 

which  we  cannot  understend,  and  which  is  expressed  in  words  not 

only  unauthorized  bj'  tlie  Scripture,  but,  as  we  believe,  in  words 

emplo3'cd  without  meaning  (unless  they  mean  that  tliere  arc  three 

Gods)  by  those  who  insist  u|x>n  them.    This  is  our  crime,  that  we 

cannot  think  and  8[)eak  with  our  brethren  on  subjecte  the  most 
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dlfflcalt  and  perplexing  on  which  the  human  mind  was  ever  engaged. 
For  tliis  we  are  pursued  with  the  cry  of  lieresy,  and  are  to  have  no 
rest  until  virtually  excommunicated  by  our  bruUiron.  •  •  •  • 

^'  Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Campbell 
on  Heresy,  In  his  Translation  of  the  Four  Gosixsls,  was  more  gen- 
erally VQail  and  considered.  Ho  has  proved,  I  think,  very  Hutisrao- 
torily,  tliat  heresy,  as  the  word  hi  used  in  tlie  SerlpUtros,  does  not 
consist  in  the  adoption  or  profession  of  wrong  opinions,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  division,  of  dissension,  of  party,  in  a  fhctlous  and  turbulent 
temper ;  and  that  the  heretic  is  not  a  man  who  entertains  erroneous 
or  even  injurious  sentiments,  but  one  wlio  loves  to  be  called  liabbl 
and  master ;  who  has  a  disposition  to  separate  Christians,  to  create 

or  to  extend  sects  and  parties Let  ChHstians  weigh  well  the 

nature  and  guilt  of  schism,  the  consoquonoes  of  separation,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  before  they  adopt  the  measure  recommended 
in  this  Review.  For  myself,  the  universe  would  not  tempt  me  to 
bear  a  part  in  this  work  of  dividing  Christ's  church,  mid  of  denoun- 
cing his  followers.    If  there  be  an  act  which,  above  all  others.  Is  a 

transgression  of  tlie  Christian  law,  it  is  this I  know  it  will 

be  said  that  Christians  are  not  called  upon  to  reject  real  Christians, 
but  heretics  and  Iklse  pretenders  to  the  name.  But  hei*csy,  we  have 
seen,  is  not  a  false  opinion,  but  a  sectarian  spirit ;  and  as  to  ftilse 
pretences,  we  desire  those  wlio  know  us  to  put  tlicir  liauds  on  their 
hearts,  and  to  say  whether  they  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  we 
hypocritically  profess  to  follow  tlie  Instructions  of  Jesus  Clirist. 
Does  charity  discover  nothing  in  our  language  and  lives  to  Justify 
tlie  hope  that  we  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ  by  love  for  his  character, 
and  by  participation  of  his  spirit?  .... 

'*  I  wish  that  my  motives  for  tliese  earnest  remonstrances  against 
division  may  be  understood.  I  feel  as  little  iKi'sonal  interest  in  Uie 
subject  as  an}'  individual  in  tlie  community*.  Were  the  pro|K)8eil 
separation  to  take  place,  I  should  still  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  in  the  society  of  tliose  whom  I  best  love.  The  excoimnuni- 
cation  which  is  tlireatened  gives  me  no  alarm.  I  hear  this  angry 
thunder  murmur  at  a  distance,  witli  as  little  concern  as  if  it  were 
the  tliundcr  of  the  Pope,  ttom  whom  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  bor- 
rowed. But  whilst  I  fear  nothing  for  myself,  I  do  fear  and  feel  for 
tliat  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  which  has  been  blee<ling  for 
ages  under  Uie  contests  of  Christians,  and  which  is  now  threatened 
with  a  new  wound.  I  feel  for  tlie  cause  of  our  common  Christianity, 
which  I  am  set  to  defend,  and  which  has  suffercil  inconceivably 
more  ftrom  the  bad  passions  and  divisions  of  its  firiends  tlian  (Vom 
all  the  arts  and  violence  of  its  foes.    I  cannot  but  look  forwaitl 
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with  pain  to  tlie  irritations,  hatreds,  bitter  recriminations,  oenso- 
riousncss,  spiritnal  pride,  and  schismaticol  spirit  which  will  grow  op 
under  tliis  sj-stem  of  denunciation  and  exclusion,  and  which  may 
not  onl3'  oonyulso  man}'  churches  at  the  present  moment,  but  will 
probably  end  in  most  uniiappy  divisions  among  the  very  Christians 
who  denounce  us ;  who  seem  indeed  to  bo  united,  now  that  a  com- 
mon enemy  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  but  who  have  sufficient 
diversities  of  opinion  to  awaken  against  eacli  otlier  all  the  Air)* 
of  intolerance,  when  this  shall  have  become  the  temper  and  habit  of 
their  minds.  I  repeat  it,  I  have  no  interest  in  this  point  but  as 
a  Christian ;  and  as  such,  I  look  with  a  degree  of  horror  on  tliis 
attempt  to  inflame  and  distract  our  churches.  Error  of  opinion  is 
an  evil  too  trifling  to  be  named,  in  comparison  with  this  practical 
departure  fiom  tlie  gospel,  witii  this  proud,  censorious,  overbearing 
temi^er,  which  saj's  to  a  large  body  of  Christians,  ^  Stand  off,  we 
are  holier  tlian  }'Ou.'  .... 

**  Having  thus  considered  tlie  three  principal  heads  in  the  Review, 
I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  words  of  friendly  admonition,  as  to  the 
tcmiMsr  and  conduct  which  become  our  brethren  and  ourselves,  under 
the  injuries  which  we  receive. 

*^The  first  suggestion  you  have  undoubtedly  anticipated.  It  is, 
that  we  remember  the  great  duty  which  belongs  to  us  as  Christians, 
of  regarding  our  enemies  with  good-will,  if  possible  with  a  degree  of 
approbation,  at  least  with  displeasure  tempered  with  compassion. 
....  As  to  the  great  moss  of  those  Christians  who  view  us  with 
so  much  jealous^',  we  must  remember  that  they  know  us  onl}'  bj' 
re|>ort,  that  tliej*  believe  as  tliej*  are  taught  by  men  to  whom  they 
ascribe  an  eminent  sanctity,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  carried 
awa}'  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject,  by  loud  assertion,  and 
by  addresses  to  their  fears.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  hear  us 
brnnded  witii  names  and  epiUiets,  to  which  the}'  have  attached  no 
dcflnite  ideas,  but  which  seem  to  tliem  to  express  everytliing  de- 
praved, can  we  wonder  that  they  shrink  iVom  us  with  a  kind  of 
terror?  To  this  great  class  of  our  opixisers  wo  oeilainly  owe  noth- 
ing but  kindness ;  and  we  should  esteem  it  an  unspeakable  happi- 
ness, that  we  cnn  look  with  so  much  pleasure  and  \\o\ye  on  those  by 
whom  we  are  dix^adcd  and  shunned ;  that  we  are  not  obligefl  by  our 
system  to  regard  our  adversaries  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the 
objects  of  his  wrath.  On  this  iK>int,  above  all  others,  I  would  be 
urgent.  Our  danger  is,  that  reproach  will  hurr}'  us  into  language 
or  comluct  unliecoming  the  spirit  of  our  Master.  I^ct  us  remember 
timt  our  opiK)sers  cannot  ultimatcl}'  injure  us,  unless  we  pennit 
them  to  awaken  bad  passions,  and  to  impair  our  virtues.    Let  us 
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remcmbor  what  is  due  flt>m  ns  to  our  religion.  Tbo  more  unchari- 
table  our  age  is,  the  more  the  glory  of  Uio  gospel  is  obscured  by  its 
being  exhibited  as  a  source  of  oensoriousuess  and  contention,  the 
more  we  owe  It  to  our  Lord  to  w{[)e  off  tliis  reproach  iVom  his  truth, 
to  show  the  loveliness  of  his  religion,  to  show  its  power  in  changing 
the  heart  into  tiie  image  ofdivine  forbearance  and  forgiveness 

'*  AnoUier  important  suggestion  is  this :  Let  us  hold  fast  our  up- 
rightness.  .  .  .  •  That  our  chui*ches  are  to  be  generally' shaken  by  the 
assault  which  is  made  upon  them,  I  am  far  ft'om  believing.  But 
some  may  suffer.  It  is  not  im[x>ssible  that  the  efforts  whidi  are 
now  employed  to  durect  against  us  tlie  uncliaritabiencss  and  mis- 
talcen  seal  of  tlie  country,  and  to  spread  disaffection  tlirough  the 
most  uninstructed  and  the  most  easily  excited  classes  of  society, 
may  produce  some  effect.  We  know  tlie  fluctuations  of  tlio  Imman 
mind.  We  know  that  the  sincercst  Christians  are  ollcn  umluly  in- 
fluenced by  timidity,  and  may  be  brouglit  to  suspect  a  luiuister, 
when  he  is  decried  as  a  heretic  who  hi  leading  souls  to  hell.  It  re- 
quires more  strength  of  nerves  and  more  independence  of  mind  than 
all  good  i)eople  possess  to  withstand  this  incessuut  clamor.  A  storm, 
tlicn,  may  be  gatlicring  over  some  of  us,  and  the  sufferers  may  be 
tempted  to  bend  to  it.  But  God  forbid,  my  ft-ieud,  Uiat  any  of  us 
should  give  support  to  the  aspersions  cast  on  our  uprightness,  by 
ever  suppressing  our  convictions,  or  s|)eaking  a  language  foreign  to 
our  hearts.  Through  good  re|x>rt  and  through  evil  report,  let  us 
with  simplicity  and  sincerity  declare  what  we  believe  to  be  the  will 
of  God  and  the  way  to  heaven,  and  thus  secure  to  ourselves  that 
peace  of  conscience  which  is  inflnitcly  better  than  the  smiles  of  the 
world.  Let  us  never  forget  tiiat  the  most  honored  condition  on 
earth  is  that  of  being  sufferers  for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  for 
adherence  to  what  we  deem  the  cause  of  God  and  holiness ;  and  let 
us  welcome  suffering,  if  it  shall  be  appointed  us,  as  bringing  us 
nearer  to  our  persecuted  Ix>rd  and  his  injured  aposUes.  My  brother, 
we  profess  to  count  man's  Judgment  as  a  light  tiling,  to  esteem  tliis 
world  and  all  which  it  offers  to  be  vanity.  We  profess  to  look  up 
to  a  heavenly  inheritance,  and  to  hope  that  we  shall  one  day  mingle 
with  angels  and  Just  men  made  perfect.  And  with  these  sublime 
hopes,  shall  we  tremble  before  iVail  and  fallible  fellow-creatures,  be 
depressed  by  difldculties,  or  shrink  IVom  the  expi*ession  of  wliat  we 
deem  important  and  useihl  truth?    God  forbid  I 

^*  I  have  time  to  add  but  one  more  suggestion.  Let  us  beware 
lest  opposition  and  reproach  lead  any  of  us  into  a  sectarian  attach- 
ment to  our  peculiar  opinions.  This  is  a  danger  to  which  persons 
of  ardent  and  irritable  temper  are  peculiarly  exposed.    Too  many 
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of  UB  are  apt  to  cling  to  a  system  in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed, 
to  consider  ourselves  pledged  to  doctrines  wliicli  we  liave  openly 
espoused,  to  rally  round  them  as  If  our  own  honor  and  interest 
were  at  stake,  and  to  assert  them  with  more  and  more  positiveness, 
as  if  we  were  incapable  of  error.  Tliis  is  tlie  infirmity  of  our  fhiil 
nature ;  and  whilst  we  condemn  it  in  otlicrs,  let  us  not  allow  it  in 
ourselves.  Let  us  bo  what  we  profess  to  be,  patient  inquirers  after 
tnith,  open  to  conviction,  willing  to  listen  to  objections,  willing  to 
renounce  error,  willing  to  believe  that  we,  as  well  as  others,  may 
have  been  warped  in  our  opinions  by  education  and  situation,  and 
tliat  others  maj'  have  acquired  important  truths  which,  through 
weakness  or  prejudice,  we  may  have  overlooked.  Were  we  a 
part}',  anxious  to  make  proselj'tes,  we  should  do  well  to  be  positive 
and  overbearing.  But  we  profess  to  be  anxious  that  our  fellow- 
Christians  should  inquire  for  themselves  into  the  difllculties  of  re- 
ligion, instead  of  implicitly  receiving  what  we  have  embraced. 
We  profess  to  believe  that  candid  and  impartial  research  will  guide 
mankind  to  a  purer  sj'stem  of  Christianity  tluui  is  now  to  be  found 
in  any  diurch  or  country  under  heaven.  Most  earnestly  do  I  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  betrayed  by  any  violence  of  assault  into  a 
sectarian  heat  and  obstinacy,  which  will  discredit  our  professiout 
and  obstruct  this  glorious  reformation  of  the  Church  of  God." 

BXTRACTS  rnOH  RBNARKS  ON  THB  RRY.    DR.   WORCESTER'S  LBTTBR 

TO  MR.   OIIAMMINO. 

Augwtiy  1816.  "By  the  advice  of  friends  whoso  Judgment  I 
respect,  I  have  resolved  to  offer  to  the  public  some  remarks  on  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Worcester  in  reply  to  mine  addressed  to  Mr.  Thacher. 
They  will  be  few  in  number,  and  as  ftree  as  possible  iVom  per- 
sonalities  

**  My  letter  to  Mr.  Thacher  is  considered  by  Dr.  Worcester  as 
bitter  and  severe ;  but,  called  as  I  was  to  repel  the  charge  of  im- 
morality brought  against  men  whose  virtue  and  i)lety  I  know  and 
honor,  and  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  ties  of  iViendship  and  Christian 
affection,  I  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to  express  what  I  deemed  a  virtu- 
ous indignation.  I  labored,  however,  to  temper  displeasure  with 
Christian  moderation ;  and,  on  finishing  my  letter,  my  fear  was, 
not  that  I  had  expressed  an  improper  wanntli,  but  that  T  should  be 
considered  as  wanting  in  sensibility  to  the  injuries  done  to  some 
of  the  best  men  in  Uils  communit}'.  I  know,  however,  the  many 
weaknesses  and  imi)erfections  of  my  nature.  I  may  have  erred, 
for  the  provocation  was  great ;  and  I  shicerely  reiMsat  the  declara- 
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lion  with  which  I  closed  my  letter,  tliat  for  ever)'  dc[Muiure  (Vom 
the  spirit  of  tlio  gospel  I  implore  the  Divine  forgiveness 

^^  One  great  object  of  Dr.  Worcester's  letter,  if  I  understand 
him,  is  to  convey  to  his  readers  Uie  impression,  Uiat  tbe  mode  of 
preaching  of  Liberal  ministers  is  'concealed,  hidistiuct,  and  un- 
faithful.' Tbis  ho  attempts  to  prove,  flrat,  from  tbe  statement 
which  I  made  of  Uio  views  of  Lilwral  CbHstians  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  statement,  ho  says,  is  ambiguous. 
That  it  is  general,  that  it  does  not  descend  to  paiticulars,  I  gituit; 
but  I  deny  tlmt  it  is  ambiguous,  if  oonsidcitxl,  as  it  ougbt  to  be,  in 
rebition  to  Uio  object  for  which  it  was  uiado.  It  was  simply  do* 
signed  to  rc|)el  tlio  cluii'go  of  tlie  Reviowur,  tliat  wo  aru  Uuiiariaiui 
in  Mr.  Belsbam's  sense  of  Uie  woitl.  Was  it  necessary  tliat  iu 
such  a  statement  every  question  sliould  be  met  ami  answered, 
which  might  possibly  be  started  in  relation  to  our  sentiments?  •  •  •  • 

*'  The  next  proof  of  our  preaching  in  a  *  concealed,  indistinct, 
and  unfaiUifUl  manner '  Is  derived  from  the  account  whicli  1  have 
given  of  our  general  style  of  preaching.  •  •  .  •  My  statement  was 
plainly  this:  that  we  labor  to  preach  the  truth,  to  preach  what* 
ever  we  dearly  discover  in  the  word  of  God ;  but  that,  in  doing 
tills,  we  generally  avoid  raferenccs  to  opinions  which  we  do  not 
receive,  and  never  hold  up  tlioso  Cdristians  who  diflfcr  A-oni  us  to 
censure  or  contempt.  According  to  this  statement,  we  cvidenti}' 
preach  tlie  whole  counsel  of  God,  as  far  as  we  understand  it.  Hut 
Dr.  Worcester,  passing  over  this  account,  has  selected  a  passage 
in  which  I  observe  tliat '  we  urge  |)er|)etually  those  great  iruifa  and 
pneepti  about  which  tliere  is  Utile  contention,  and  which  have  an 
immediate  bearing  on  tlio  temper  and  life'  From  this  passage  ho 
infers  tliat  wo  can  urge  none  of  the  *  prinuiry  and  |>eculiar  d(K*trincs 
and  institutions  of  the  gosi>el,  because  about  all  Uicse  there  has 
been  great  contention.'  To  this  I  answer,  llrut,  Uiat  I  have  never 
understood  tliat  there  has  Insen  much  contention  about  the  *  gix*at 
prwepti '  of  tlie  gos|)el,  not  even  about  tliose  which  have  l>een  most 
habitually  disregardeil.  ChHstians,  satisfied  witli  dismissing  Uieso 
ft-om  thebr  lives,  Imve  retained  tliem  in  their  systems.  Kven  the 
bitterest  persecutors  in  the  Church  have  never  disputeil  tiie  pi*ecepta 
of  *  loving  their  neighbor  as  themselves,'  and  of  '  doing  to  others 
as  they  would  have  others  do  to  tliein.'  ....  It  may  next  be 
observed,  that  tlie  common  disputes  about  the  *  great  dodrinei  *  of 
the  gospel  have  not  related  so  mucli  to  tlieir  trutli  and  importance 
as  to  some  inferior  |K)ints  connected  with  tliem.  For  example, 
there  has  been  much  debate  about  the  benevolence  of  God,  whether 
it  forms  his  whole  moral  character  and  his  highest  spring  of  action, 
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or  whether  it  bo  sabordlnate  to  wisdom  or  rootitade ;  but  all  parties 
have  agreed  that  God  is  benevolent*  In  the  same  manner,  many 
have  disputed  about  the  omnipresence  of  God,  whether  his  sub* 
stance  be  extended  through  infinite  space,  or  whether  he  be  present 
only  by  his  knowledge  and  power  to  every  portion  of  space ;  but 
all  have  agreed  tliat  God  is  omnipresent.  In  Uke  manner,  Chris- 
tians have  di»pntcd  alx>ut  the  precise  way  in  which  Christ's  death 
has  an  influence  on  our  forgiveness;  but  that  it  has  a  real  and 
important  influence  on  forgiveness  almost  all  unite  in  asserting. 
Once  more,  Cliristians  have  never  been  weary  witli  disputing  on  the 
mode  and  extent  of  spiritual  influences ;  but,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  maintain  that  these  influences  are  real,  and  are  promised 
to  our  praj'crs.  Let  no  one,  tlien,  say,  that  we  preach  no  primarj' 
or  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cliristianity,  because  we  insist  perpetually 
on  principles  in  which  the  diflbrcnt  classes  of  Christians  generally 
concur.  Such  principles,  we  sincerely  believe,  form  the  very  sub- 
stance and  glory  of  the  gospel.  They  shine  with  a  dear  and  un- 
sullied splendor.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  their  truth,  theur 
supreme  importance,  and  tiicir  sufl^cicncy  to  salvation ;  and  there- 
fore we  urge  them  with  unwearied  importunity,  with  zeal  and 
aflTcction. 

*^It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Worcester  will  go  on  to  object,  that, 
according  to  this  very  account,  our  preaching  must  be  extremel}' 
general,  vague,  wanting  in  precision,  and  therefore  unfaithfiil. 
The  answer  is  short.  If  we  are  indeed  general  and  vague  in  our 
representation  of  the  trutlis  of  tlie  gospel,  it  is  beeatue  we  are  faith' 
ftd^  because  we  dare  not  be  precise  above  what  is  written,  because 
we  stop  where  Uie  Scriptures  seem  to  us  to  stop,  and  because  wo 
have  a  very  deep  and  sorrowful  persuasion  that  oiur  religion  has 
l)ecn  exceedingly  defaced  and  corrupted  by  the  bold  attempts  of 
Uie()lop;ianH  to  give  niiiuitu  explnniitionfl  of  its  general  tnillis,  and 
to  cramp  it  witli  tlie  fetters  of  systematic  precision.  We  tell  our 
hearers,  tliat  God  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  exalted  him  to  be  our 
Prince  and  Saviour,  and  ordained  him  to  be  Judge  of  the  quick  and 
dead,  and  never  tliink  it  necessary  or  faithAil  to  All  up  tlie  outline 
of  Scripture,  b}*  adding,  that  the  Son  who  was  sent  was  tlie  very 
God  who  sent  him,  or  by  speculating  on  tlie  inflnite  evil  of  sin, 
and  on  tlie  necessity  of  an  inflnite  atonement,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  fltness  of  sucli  a  mediator.  Thus,  tlien,  we  prcacli.  Wlictlicr 
our  preaching  Iks  nothing  more  Uian  tlie  inculcation  of  *  natural 
religion,'  let  our  hearers  determine 

**  It  is  urged,  that  our  sentiments  lead  us  into  an  entire  indiflcr- 
enoo  to  Cliristian  truth ;  that  we  believe  all  error  to  be  innocent ; 
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that  we  oonstdcr  belief  in  the  truth  as  no  virtue ;  and  that  wo  thus 
set  aside  those  passages  of  Scripture  In  which  the  iiighcst  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  this  belief.  This  objection  is  founded  on  our 
extending  tlie  name  and  privileges  of  Christians  to  Uie  lowest  Uni- 
tarians, who  hold  some  sentiments  fW>m  which,  as  I  stated,  we  gen- 
erally shrink  with  aversion.  Now  I  deny  that  any  indifTcrcnce  to 
tnith,  or  any  contempt  of  those  passages  which  enjoin  belief  of  tlie 

truth,  is  Implied  in  this  extension  of  our  charity Hie  faith 

to  which  salvation  is  promised  in  Scripture  seems  to  us  to  i*eside  in 
the  heart  much  more  than  in  the  understanding.  The  tnie  believer 
is  distinguished,  not  by  clearness  and  extent  of  views,  but  by  a 
*  love  of  light,'  a  *  love  of  the  truth,'  originating  In  a  sincere  desire 
to  « do  the  will  of  Ood.'  .... 

**  This  love  of  divine  truth,  this  honest,  unprejudiced,  obedient 
mind,  we  highly  venerate,  and  always  enjoin  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion. But  we  know  that  this  love  of  truth  is  consistent  with  the 
reception  of  many  errors.  We  know  that  the  apostles,  during  tlie 
life  of  their  Master,  possessed  this  temper  In  a  sufficient  degree  to 
constitute  them  his  followers,  and  yet  the^^  grossly  misunderstood 
some  of  his  plainest  and  most  Important  declarations.  We  believe, 
too,  that,  at  the  present  day,  many  in  ever}'  Christian  country  are 
placed  In  circumstances  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  unfavorable  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  gospel,  as  the  aiiostles  were  under  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  From  considemtions  of  this  nature,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  amazing  power  of  education  and  other  circum- 
stances over  the  opinions  of  every  mind,  and  fVom  a  fear  that  we, 
as  well  as  others,  may  have  been  swayed  and  blinded  by  unsus- 
pected Infelicities  attending  our  condition,  we  are  very  unwilling  to 
decide  on  the  degree  of  truth  which  is  required  for  the  salvation  of 
every  Individual,  or  to  say  that  the  errors  of  an  apparently  sincere 
professor  of  Christianity  are  inconsistent  with  a  pious  character. 
In  our  Judgment  of  professed  Christians,  we  are  guided  more  by 
their  temper  and  lives  than  by  any  peculiarities  of  opinion.  Wo  lay 
It  down  as  a  great  and  indisputable  principle,  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  that  the  great  end  for  which  Christian  tnith  is  revealed  is 
the  sanctification  of  the  soul,  the  formation  of  tlie  Christian  charac- 
ter ;  and  wherever  we  see  the  marks  of  this  character  displayed  in 
a  professed  disciple  of  Jesus,  we  hope,  and  rejoice  to  ho|X),  tliat  he 
has  received  all  the  truth  which  is  necessary  to  his  salvation.  Act- 
ing on  this  rule,  we  cannot  exclude  fVom  the  Church  Uie  lowest 
Unitarians  who  profess  subjection  to  Jesus  Christ.  Of  this  class 
we  have  known  or  heard  of  Individuals  who  have  breatlied  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  their  Master ;  who  have  discovered  a  singular  consci- 
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GntioiisncBs  in  all  the  walks  of  life ;  whose  charity  has  OTcrflowed 
in  good  deeds ;  whose  wills  have  been  resigned  in  aflliction ;  and 
wlio  lived  as  seolcing  a  Ix^ttcr  countr}',  even  a  heavcnl}'.  Sucli  men 
we  have  not  dai*ed  to  exclude  IVom  the  Christian  Church,  on  the 
ground  of  what  seem  to  us  great  errors,  anj'  more  tlian  to  exclude 
tlie  disciples  of  Calvin ;  whose  errors  we  also  deeply  lament,  but 
whose  errors  arc  often  concealed  fVom  us  by  the  briglitness  of  tlieir 
Christian  virtues. 

**  We  are  not  conscious  that  by  this  liberalitj'  we  at  all  oppose 
those  passages  of  Scripture  iq  which  great  stress  is  laid  uiK)n  belief 
of  the  truth ;  for  we  are  convinced,  nx>m  lalK)rious  research  into  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  great  tnith  which  is  the  object  of  Christian  be- 
lief, and  which  in  the  first  age  conferred  the  character  of  disciples 
on  all  who  received  it,  is  simpl}*  this,  that  Jnu$  i$  the  Christy  or 
anointed  by  God  to  be  the  light  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  When- 
ever this  great  truth  api)ears  to  us  to  be  sincerely  acknowledged, 
whenever  a  man  of  apparent  uprightness  dcclai*cs  to  us  his  recei)- 
tion  of  Jesus  in  this  character,  and  his  eorres[)onding  purpose  to 
study  and  ol)ey  his  religion,  we  feci  oursel\*t»i  l)ound  to  give  him  the 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  final  Judge  to 
determine  how  far  he  is  faitliAil  in  searching  after  the  will  of  his 
Lord.  This  duty  of  searching,  and  of  searching  with  liumility  and 
witli  a  single  and  fearless  rcgartl  to  truth,  we  constantly  inculcate ; 
and  we  sincerely  believe  tliat  in  tliis  way  we  approve  ourselves 
friends  of  tnith  much  more  decidedly  than  if  we  should  aim  to  ter- 
rify and  prostrate  the  minds  of  otir  hearers  by  threatening  tliem 
with  everlasting  misery,  unless  they  receive  tlie  peculiar  views  of 
the  gos[)el  which  we  have  seen  fit  to  espouse 

'*  The  principal  argument  which  Dr.  Worcester  offers  in  favor  of 
the  pro|K)sed  separation  of  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  is  the  great 
difibrcnccs  between  them.    I  sincerely  regret  that  these  differences 
are  so  studiously  magnified,  whilst  the  points  of  agreement  between 
these  classes  of  Christians  are  as  studiousl}'  overlooked.     Dr.  Watts 
and  Dr.  Doddridge  have  left  us  a  better  example.    Trinitarians  • 
ami  Unitarians  both  believe  in  one  God,   one  infinite  and  self-  , 
existent  mind.     Accoi*ding  to  the  first,  this  God  is  tliree  persons ;   , 
acconling  to  the  last,  he  is  one  person.     Ought  this  diflTerence,   ; 
wldcrii  relates  to  the  obscurest  of  all  subjects,  to  tlie  essence  and 
metaphysical  nature  of  God,  and  which  common  Christians  cannot  j 
nndcrstand,  to  divide  and  alienate  tliose  who  ascribe  to  this  one 
God  the  same  perfections,  who  praise  him  for  the  same  blessings, 
who  ho|)e  fh>m  his  mercy  the  same  forgiveness,  who  receive  on  his 
auUiority  the  same  commands,  and  who  labor  to  maintain  the  same 
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spirit  of  devotion  to  bis  will  and  glory  ?  According  to  Trinitariansi 
Jesus,  wlio  suffered  and  died  on  tlie  cross,  is  a  derived  being,  pern 
wnaUy  united  witb  tlio  self-existent  God.  According  to  Uio  Unita- 
rbuis,  be  is  a  derived  being,  intimaUfy  united  witb  tbe  self*oxistent 
Ood.  Ougbt  tbis  difference,  wbicii  transcends  tbe  conception  of 
common  Cbristians,  to  divide  and  alienate  Uiose  wbo  love  tlio  same 
excellent  cbaraoter  in  Jesus  Cbrist,  wiio  desire  to  breatbo  liis  spirit 
and  follow  bis  steps,  wbo  confide  in  bim  as  perfect!}'  adapted  to  tlie 
worlc  wliicli  bo  was  sent  to  acconiplisb,  and  wbo  lul)or  to  derive 
Just  conceptions  of  bis  nature  ftx>m  bis  own  instructions?  Tbo  dif- 
ferences between  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  are  ver>'  often  verbal. 
As  soon  as  Trinitarians  attempt  to  sbow  tbe  consistency  of  tlicir 
doctrine  of  tbree  persons  witb  Uio  Divine  unity,  tlieir  peculiarities 
begin  to  vanisb,  and  in  many  of  tlieir  writings  little  or  notbing  is 
left  but  one  God  acting  in  tbree  cbaractcrs,  or  sustaining  Uireo  rcbi- 
tions,  and  intimately  united  witli  bis  son  Jesus  Cbrist.  Ougbt  dis- 
tinctions so  subtile  and  perplexing  to  separate  tliose  wbo  love  Uio 
same  Divine  cbaracter,  and  respect  tbe  same  Divine  will? 

^*  Dr.  Worcester,  bowever,  seems  dis|)osed  to  widen  tlio  brcacb 
between  tbese  classes  of  believers.  He  says,  tiie  Saviour  *  wliom 
you  acknowledge  is  infinitely  inferior  to  ours.'  I  answer,  we  be- 
lieve tbat  God  saves  us  by  bis  son  Jesus  Cbrist,  in  wbom  lie  dwells, 
and  tlirougb  wbom  be  bestows  pardon  and  etcniai  life.  A  bigber 
Saviour  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  conceive.  But  Dr.  Worcester 
does  not  stop  bere.  lie  says,  *  Tbe  God  wbom  you  worsbip  is  dif- 
ferent fW>m  ours.'  To  tbis  I  answer,  as  otliera  bavo  answered 
before,  tliat  I  witb  my  bretbren  worsbip  *  tbe  God  of  Abrabam,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  wbo  batb  glorified  bis  son  Jesus,'  whom  Peter 
preacbed.  (Acts  ill.)  We  worship  '  the  God  and  Futlior  of  our 
Loi*d  Jesus  Cbrist,'  to  wbom  Paul  *  bowed  tlie  knee.'  We  woraliip 
tbat  God  wbom  Jesus  in  bis  last  moments  worshipped,  when  be 
said,  '  Father,  into  tliy  bands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  We  worsbip 
tliat  Go<l  to  wbom  our  Lord  directed  us,  when  be  put  Into  our  lips 
tbese  affecting  words,  *  Our  Fatlier  wbo  art  in  heaven.'  We  wor- 
ship tliat  God  of  whom  our  Master  spoke  in  Uiese  memorable 
words :  *  Tbe  hour  oometli,  and  now  is,  when  tlie  true  worshlp|)ers 
shall  worship  the  Fatlicr  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Dr.  Woi^cestor 
speaks  of  a  different  God ;  but  we  can  i*enounce  ours  for  no  other. 
Tbis  worship  we  are  persuaded  is  a  spring  of  purity,  Joy,  and  hope ; 
and  we  trust  tliat  it  will  prove  to  us  a  source  of  unfailing  consola- 
tion amidst  tlio  trials,  reproaches,  and  rude  assaults  of  tlie  world.  — 
But  I  must  stop.  The  points  of  dispute  between  Unitarians  and 
Trinitarians  cannot  be  treated  with  any  fairness  within  tbe  narrow 
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oompass  of  a  pamphlet,  and  I  wish  not  to  discuss  them  In  connec- 
tion witli  tlie  i)rc8cnt  oontrovcra}-,  which  priuiarilj'  relates  to  the 
moral  character  of  tlie  gi*eat  bodj*  of  Liberal  Christians. 

**  Dr.  Worcester  has  labored  to  show,  tliat  cliarit)-,  instead  of 
forbidding,  encourages  and  requires  Trinitarians  to  exclude  Unita- 
rians from  Christian  fellowship,  because  charit}*  commands  us  to 
prcmioto  truth,  and  truth  is  promoted  hy  this  system  of  exclusion, 
hut  let  mo  a»k,  Why  is  trutli  to  Iks  pix>moU*d?  Not  for  lis  own 
sake,  hut  for  its  influcnf^  on  the  heart,  iU  innucnco  in  forming  a 
Christian  temi)er.  In  what,  then,  does  tliis  temi>er  consist?  ver^^ 
much  in  candor,  forbearance,  and  kind  affection.  It  follows,  that 
an3'  method  of  promoting  tnitli  which  is  unfriendly  to  these  virtues 
Is  unehiistian  ;  it  saciiflccs  the  end  to  the  means  of  religion.  Now 
let  me  ask,  whether  the  practice  of  rejecting  as  ungodly  men  those 
who  differ  IVom  us  on  subtile,  pcq)lextng,  and  almost  (If  not  alto- 
geUier)  unintelligible  doctrines,  Ixs  not  obviously  and  directlj'  o|)- 
|x>scd  to  the  exercise  and  dif1\ision  of  candor,  forbearance,  kind 
affection,  and  [xsace.  Has  it  not  actually  convulsed  the  church  for 
ages  with  discoix!  and  war?  The  right  of  denouncing  those  who 
dilfer  on  such  doctrines,  if  granted  to  one  Christian,  must  lie 
granted  to  all ;  and  do  we  need  the  spirit  of  [)i*ophecy  to  foretell  the 
consequences,  if  the  ignorant,  passionate,  and  enthusiastic,  who 
form  Uie  mi^joritj'  of  every  communitj-,  shall  undertake  to  carry  this 
right  into  practice  ?  The  idea,  that  a  religion  which  is  designed  for 
weak  and  fallible  moitals  of  all  classes  and  capacities,  and  which  is 
designed  to  promote  uultj*,  peace,  candor,  and  love,  should  yet 
make  it  our  dut3'  to  reject,  as  wholly  destitute  of  goodness,  every 
man,  liowever  uniPonn  in  conduct,  who  cannot  see  as  we  do  on 
lK>ints  where  wo  ourselves  see  little  or  nothing,  appears  to  mo  tlio 
grossest  contradiction  and  absurdity.  If  this  Ix)  Christianitjs  we 
ma}'  say  anything  of  our  religion  more  truly,  than  that  it  is  a  relig- 
ion of  peace.  A  more  effectual  instrument  of  discord  was  never 
devised.  Charity,  then,  docs  not  command  the  Trinitarian  to  ex- 
clude his  Unitarian  brother.  Charitj'  commands  us  to  use  mildness 
and  ]>crsuasion ;  to  open  our  o^'cs  to  the  marks  of  virtue  in  those 
from  whom  we  differ ;  to  beware  of  ascribing  error  to  a  corrupt 
lieart,  unless  the  proof  be  striking;  to  think  mo<lestly  of  ourselves, 
and  to  drive  from  our  minds  the  conceit  of  infallibility,  that  most 
dangerous  error  which  ever  crept  into  the  Church  of  Christ."  ^ 

1  "  I  cnnnot  forlicnr  earnestly  desiring  CliristiAns  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
neciimte  Ideiis  of  the  ni6st  Import nnt  point  in  tlie  present  controversy.  Let  tliem 
Imm  the  lUsilnction  lictween  Trlnltnrliinism  nnd  Unltnrliinism.  Many  use  llieso 
wortis  witlioitt  niennInK,  and  are  rcry  xealont  al)out  sounds.  Bonie  suppose 
that  Trlnltsrianlim  coniista  in  believing  in  tlie  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
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KXTIUCrS    FROM    REMARKS   ON   THE    REV.    1>R.    WORGKSTER'S    8EC0NI> 

LETTER  TO  MR.   CUAMNING. 

November^  1815.  **  As  far  as  I  understand  the  prevalent  senti- 
ments among  Liberal  Cluistlans  in  tills  quarter  of  our  country,  tliey 
ap|)ear  to  me  substantially  to  agree  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Snuuiel 
Clarke  and  tlie  author  of  Bible  News ;  and  were  wo  re(|iiired  to 
select  human  leadcra  in  religion,  I  believe  tliut  we  sliuiihl  range 
oui'selves  under  tlieir  standard  in  preference  to  any  otlier. 

**  Dr.  Clarke  believed  tliat  tlie  Father  alone  Is  tlic  Siii>rcme 
God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Supremo  («od.  but  de- 
rived his  being  and  all  his  i)ower  and  honors  fii>iii  tiio  Knllicr, 
even  ftt>m  an  act  of  the  Father's  power  and  will,  lie  main- 
tains, that,  as  the  Suiipturos  have  not  taught  us  tlie  munncr  in 
which  Uie  Son  derived  his  existence  ttom  his  Fatlier,  it  is  pix>suin|>- 
tuous  to  afflnn  that  the  Son  was  created,  or  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  did  not  exist.  On  these  subjects  tlie  woitl  of  Go<l  has  not 
given  us  light,  and  therefora  we  ought  to  be  silent.  The  author  of 
Bible  News  in  like  manner  afllrms  that  tlie  Father  only  is  the  Su- 
preme God,  that  Jesus  is  a  distinct  being  fVom  God,  and  tliat  he 
derives  everything  from  his  Father.    He  has  some  views  ix^lating 

Spirit.  Bat  we  nil  beliere  in  tlieie ;  we  all  believe  that  the  Falher  lent  the  Son, 
and  glvei,  to  thoee  that  aik,  the  Hcljf  Spirii.  We  are  all  TriniUriani,  If  thli 
belief  h  TrinltarUinlim.  But  it  it  not.  Tlie  Trinitarian  beHe?oi  that  tlie  one 
God  It  ihret  dittlnd  penonM,  called  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Glioet ;  and  he  bellcvot 

^  that  each  of  theto  piTtune  It  e<|ual  to  the  other  two  in  every  |icrftfvthHi,  that 
cavil  it  tlie  only  true  God,  and  yet  tliat  tlie  thwe  are  only  one  God.  Hiit  if 
Trinitariaiiiiin.  The  UiiiiarUin  hclUivei  that  there  it  but  one  person  potieMing 
•uprcnio  Divinity,  even  the  Father.    Thle  it  tlie  gn*at  dit tinuiion ;  lei  it  lie  kept 

,  iteadlly  In  view.  Some  Cliriatlana  have  etill  more  vague  Ideas  on  thit  tuhjcct. 
They  tuppoee  that  Trhiltarhini  Uilnk  highly  of  Jctui  Cliritt,  whilst  Unitarians 

,  form  low  ideas  of  him,  hardly  ranking  him  above  common  men,  and  therefore 
they  choose  to  be  Trinitarians.    This  is  a  great  error.    Some  Unitarians  lieiieve 

«  that  the  Father  is  so  intimately  united  wlUi  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  proiier,  on 
account  of  this  union,  to  ascribe  Divine  honor  and  titles  to  Jesus  Christ.    Some 

*  Unitarians  deny  that  Jesus  Is  a  creature,  and  affirm  that  he  is  properly  the  Son 
of  God,  possessing  a  Divine  nature  derived  from  the  Father.    Some  Unitarians, 

'  who  assert  that  Jesus  Is  a  creature,  maintain  that  he  Is  literally  the  first-horn  of 
tlie  creation,  the  first  pro<luction  of  God,  the  instrumental  cause  hy  whom  Go<l 

>  created  all  other  beings,  and  the  most  exalte<l  being  in  the  universe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Infinite  Father.    I  am  ]>ersuaded  that  under  these 

I  classes  of  high  Unitarians  many  Christians  ought  to  be  ranked  who  call  tliein- 
selves  Orthodox  and  Trinitarians.    In  fact,  as  the  wonl  Trinitjf  is  sonietinics 

'  used,  we  all  lielievo  it.    It  is  time  that  tills  word  was  better  defiiic«l.    ('hrisllans 

^  ought  not  to  be  separated  by  a  sound.  A  doctrine  which  we  are  called  to  be* 
Here,  as  we  value  our  souls  and  our  standing  in  the  church,  ought  to  lie  stated 
witli  a  precisiqn  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  By  the  Trinity,  I  have  all 
along  understood  the  doctrine,  that  God  u  thrt§  penoM," 
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to  the  ^  proper  Sonship '  of  God,  which  neither  Liberal  nor  ^  Ortho* 
dox '  Christians  gcncrall}'  embrace.  But  tlio  prevalent  sentiments 
of  Liberal  Christians  seem  to  me  to  accortl  substantially  with  the 
systems  I  have  above  described.  Like  Dr.  Clarke,  tlie  majoiity  of 
this  class  feel  tliat  the  Scriptures  have  not  taught  the  mode  of 
Christ's  derivation.  They,  therefore,  do  not  call  Christ  a  creature, 
but  leave  the  subject  in  the  obscurity  in  Which  they  find  it,  carrying 
with  them,  however,  an  impression  that  Uie  Scriptuixss  a8cril>o  to 
Jesus  the  character  of  8on  of  God  in  a  |)eculiarly  high  sense,  and  in 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  ascril)cd  to  no  otiicr  licing. 

**WiUi  resiMsct  to  Uijd  Atonismrnt,  tlie  great  body  of  Lil)cral 
Christians  seem  to  mo  to  accord  precisely  witli  the  author  of  Bible 
News,  or  ratlier  both  agree  veiy  much  with  tlio  [)ix>found  BuUer. 
Both  agree  that  Jesus  Christ,  bj*  his  sufTcrings  and  intercession,'  ' 
obtains  forgiveness  for  sinful  men ;  or  that,  on  account,  or  in  con-  ) 
sequence,  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered,  the  punishment  of 
sin  is  averted  from  the  penitent,  and  blessings  forfeited  by  sin  ai*o 
bestowed.  It  is,  indeed,  very  true,  tliat  Unitarians  say  notliing 
alK)ut  infinite  atonement,  and  tliey  shudder  when  tliey  hcai*  that  the  ' 
ever-blessed  God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross.  They  reject  these 
representations,  because  tliey  find  not  one  passage  in  Sci*ipture 
which  directly  asserts  them  or  gives  them  supiK>rt.  Not  one  woi'd 
do  we  hear  from  Christ  or  his  apostles  of  an  infinite  atonement.  In 
not  one  solitary  text  is  the  eflficacj'  of  Christ's  death  In  obtaining 
forgiveness  ascribed  to  his  being  the  Supreme  God.  All  this  is 
tlieology  of  man's  making,  and  strongi}'  marked  with  the  hand  of  its 
author.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  taken  in  the  broad 
scnsib  which  I  have  before  stated,  is  not  rejected  by  Unitarians. 
On  Uic  question,  which  is  often  asked,  how  the  deatli  of  Christ  has 
this  blesscHl  influence,  they  genera1l3'  tliink  that  the  Scriptures  have 
given  us  little  light,  and  that  it  is  tlie  pait  of  wisdom  to  accept  the 
kind  np|)ointment  of  God,  witliout  eonsti'ucting  theories  for  which 
the  materials  must  be  chiefly  borrowed  frbm  our  own  Imagination. 

^*  My  motive  for  making  the  preceding  statement  is  no  other  tlian 
a  de»lit^  U)  (MHitribute  whatever  may  lie  in  my  |)owcr  to  Umj  (leace  of 
our  (^hun^hos.  I  have  hoped,  that,  b}'  this  representation^  some 
|K)rtion  of  the  chnrit}*  which  has  been  expressed  towaixls  Dr.  Clarke 
and  the  author  of  Bible  News  may  be  extemled  towards  other  Uni- 
tarinns ;  and  that  thus  the  ecclesiastical  division  whYbh  is  thrcatened 
may  be  averted.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  I  of  ts\y 
friends  nre  anxious  on  our  awn  account  to  extort  f^'om  the '  Oilhodox ' 
an  acknowlcd^niont,  that  |)06$ib1y  we  hold  the  true  gosjiel,  and  are 
not  *  devoid  of  Christian  faitli  and  yiilue.'    We  regard  other  Chris- 
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tians  as  brethren,  but  can  In  no  degree  recognii^e  them  as  saporiors 
in  tlic  Chnrck  of  our  ooinmon  Master.  Wo  do  not  dread  the  ccn- 
sui-cs  wiiidi  U103'  may  imss  on  our  honest  opuiions.  Wo  rejoice  tliat 
wo  have  a  higher  Judgo,  wlioso  tnilh  it  is  our  lalior  to  Icurn,  olicy, 
and  inaintuiu,  and  wliose  favor  will  lie  distributed  by  oUicr  principles 
Uian  those  wliich  prevail  iu  a  projudieeil  and  short-sighted  worhl. 
But,  whilst  wo  mean  not  to  be  suitors  to  our  bretlircn,  wo  are  will- 
ing and  desirous,  by  an}*  fair  representations,  to  save  tliem  fVom  a 
course  which,  as  wo  firmly  believe,  will  be  injurious  to  tlieir  own 
characters,  unjust  to  their  fellow-Christians,  unft*ieudly  to  tlie  diflb- 
sion  of  the  gospel,  and  highly  ofleuslve  to  our  benevolent  Master. 
Most  happy  should  1  be,  if,  b}'  any  honorable  concessions  on  our 
part,  our  churches  could  be  preserved  fh>m  the  shock  which  threatens 

them 

**  It  is  intimated  that  we  ^  dread  a  development.'  We  resiXKSt 
many  of  our  op|)onents,  but  we  dread  none.  Our  love  of  ix^ace, 
they  may  be  assured,  Ims  anoUicr  origin  Umu  fear  or  selfish  views. 
It  is  ftx>m  deep  conviction  Umt  1  have  stated  once  and  again,  Uiat 
the  diflerences  between  Unitarians  and  Triuitailans  lie  more  in 
sounds  than  in  ideas ;  tliat  a  barbarous  phraseolog}'  is  the  chief  wall 
of  partition  between  these  classes  of  Christians ;  and  tliat^  would 
Trinitarians  tell  us  what  tliey  mean,  tlicir  system  would  generull}'  bo 
found  little  else  than  a  mystical  form  of  tlio  UniUu'ian  doctrine. 
These  two  classes  of  Christians  appear  to  me  to  concur  in  receiving 
tlie  most  interesting  and  practical  tniths  of  the  gospel,  llotli  be- 
lieve in  one  God  of  infinite  perfection ;  and  we  must  remember  tliat 
It  is  this  perfection  of  God,  and  not  his  unknown  substance,  which 
Is  Uie  proper  object  of  the  Christian's  love.  Both  Ixilieve  in  the 
great  doctrine,  that  eternal  life  is  the  free  gift  of  Goil  thraugli  Jesus 
Christ.  Both  learn  from  the  li|>s  and  life  of  Jesus  Uie  same  great 
principles  of  dut}',  the  same  exalted  views  of  human  pcrfeclion,  and 
the  same  path  to  lmmortalit3\  I  could  easil}'  extend  these  points  of 
agreement.  And  what  at*e  Uie  questions  which  divide  tlicm?  Wliy, 
tliese :  First,  Whether  tlie  One  God  be  Uii*ee  distinct  subbistcnces,* 
or  three  iiersons,  or  thi'ee  ^  iomewhcUt ' '  called  pertom^  as  Di\  Wor- 
cester says,  for  want  of  a  ^  licttcr  word' ;  and,  secondly,  Whether 
one  of  tliese  three  siibsistenoes,  or  iinpro|)crly  cnlled  i)ei*sons,  formoil 
a  i)crsoiial  union  witli  a  liuiuan  soul,  so  that  tlie  iiiliuile  ]Miiid,  and 
a  human  mind,  each  |)ossessing  its  own  distinct  consciousness,  be- 
came a  complex  perton.  Such  aro  the  points,  or  ratlicr  phrases,  of 
diflcrenco  between  these  Chdstians.    And  ouglit  piiroses  like  these 

»  "  WftrdUw." 

s  **  This  word  hst  been  uaed  by  Triiiitoriant  in  writing  and  convorantlou." 
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— of  whicli  we  find  not  a  trace  in  tlie  Bible,  which  cannot  be  defined 
by  those  who  employ  them,  which  convey  to  common  minde  no 
more  meaning  than  words  of  an  unknown  tongue,  and  which  present 
to  the  learned  only  flitting  shadows  of  thought,  instead  of  clear  and 
sieadj'  conceptions  —  to  soparato  tlioso  who  arc  milted  in  tlie  great 
pnnclples  which  I  have  stated?  Trinitarians,  indeed,  are  apt  to 
sup|K>se  Uienisclvcs  at  an  immeasurable  distance  IVom  Unitarians. 
The  reason,  I  think,  is,  that  they  are  surrounded  with  a  mist  of  ob- 
scure phraseolog}'.  Were  this  mist  dispersed,  I  believe  that  they 
would  be  surprised  at  discovering  their  proximity  to  the  Unitarians, 
and  would  learn  tliat  they  had  been  wasting  their  hostility  on  a  band 
of  friends  and  brothers/'  ^ 

SepUmher^  1816.  Ciiristiak  union.  ^*The  guilt  of  a  $eciar%an 
ipirii  is  but  little  understood,  or  it  would  not  be  so  often  and  incon- 
siderately Incurred.  To  bestow  our  aflTections  on  those  who  are 
ranged  under  Uie  same  human  leader,  or  who  belong  to  tlie  same 
oliurch  with  oui*sclves,  and  to  withhold  it  from  others  who  possess 
equal  if  not  su|)erior  virtue,  because  thc3'  bear  a  different  name,  is 
to  prefer  a  party  to  the  Church  of  Christ  Still  mora,  to  look  with 
an  uufriendl}'.  Jealous  03'e  on  the  improvements  and  graces  of  otiier 
denominations,  is  one  of  the  most  decided  acts  of  hostility  to  Jesus 
Christ  which  his  disciples  have  power  to  commit ;  for  the  virtue 
towanis  which  they  thus  cherish  and  express  dislike  Is  the  image  of 
Christ,  the  promotion  of  which  Is  the  highest  end  of  his  life,  of  his 
deatli,  and  of  his  mediation  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

**  I  speak  not  this  to  the  reptxiach  of  one  class  of  Christians 
rather  than  of  another.  All  have  reason  for  deep  humiliation.  Ail 
have  been  infected  with  this  accursed  leaven  of  party  spirit.  Few 
Christians,  it  Is  to  be  feared,  look  on  the  virtues  and  attainments 
of  otlier  denominations  with  equal  pleasure  as  on  those  of  their  own. 
Few  do  entire  Justice  to  those  who  differ  from  Uiem.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  in  this  respect  a  real  improvement  is  spread- 
ing through  Christendom.  The  partition  walls  are  beginning  to  fall. 
The  fires  of  i)er8ccutlon  are  going  out. 

**  This  union  of  Christians  is  the  brightest  feature,  tlie  distin- 
guishing glory  of  our  age.  Lot  it  lie  extended,  and  our  religion 
will  have  free  (HHirse  through  the  earth.  A  new  face  will  then  be 
given  to  the  worid.  Hitherto  the  strength  of  Christians  lins  l)een 
B|)ent  in  tnutuiil  (ronfiict.    The  force  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has 

'  For  A  jTct  fuller  ttntoment  of  Mr.  Clinnninff't  views  at  tliit  pcrlml,  tlio  rcnclcr 
li  referred  to  the  remarks  on  '*  The  System  of  Kxctusion  and  Denunciation  in 
Heligion/'  Works,  Vol.  V.  pp.  37^801.    One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  47S-480. 
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been  wasted  in  civil  war.  Let  Cliriatiana  of  every  name  and  every 
region  feci  and  res|)ect  ilie  iioly  l)ond  of  broUierliood ;  let  their 
prayera  and  labors  be  united  for  Uie  diffusion,  not  of  sectarian 
peculiarities,  but  of  that  genuine  Christianity  which  all  hold  in 
common ;  let  a  co-operation  as  extensive  as  Uie  Christian  world  be 
formed  to  difllbse  it  and  make  it  practically  efficient. 

**  Let  churches  lay  down  their  arms  and  love  one  another,  and 
nations  will  begin  to  Icaru  war  no  mora.  Let  Christians  of  diller- 
ent  countries  embrace  one  anotlicr  as  bretlu-cn,  let  them  co-o|>crate 
in  schemes  of  general  utility  to  the  Church  and  to  nmnkiud,  and 
they  will  shudder  at  Uie  thought  of  breaking  tliis  sacred  union. 
Peace,  univci-sal  i^cace,  will  be  then  Uicir  constant  prayer." 

1817.  CnniSTiAN  ubrrty.  **  It  was  by  asserting  tiicir  right  to 
tlio  i^xie  use  of  the  Scripturos,  and  to  private  Judgment,  lluit  tlie 
Reformers  hild  tlie  foundation  of  tliat  purer  state  of  ivligion  In 
which  wo  now  rejoice.  Let  tlicso  rights  never  be  wiiwUhI  fiYHu  us. 
Let  us  hold  tliem  dearer  timn  all  civil  iinnHuiitics.  IWttcr  have  our 
ixirsons  and  pro[)erty  than  our  minds  subjected  to  a  dcs|>ot. 

**  Is  it  said,  timt  tliis  Jealousy  is  no  longer  needed  in  Pi-otcstant 
countries,  that  faith  and  conscience  are  hero  left  A*eo?  We  cer- 
tainly have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
religious  liberty  timn  was  ever  possessed  before.  The  fire  of  |>er- 
seeuUon  is  quenched;  the  Scriptures  are  in  ever^*  man's  hand. 
But  still,  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  independent  minds  I'cquires 
no  little  effort.  There  are  still  obstnictions  to  tlie  privilege  of 
Judging  for  ourselves.  The  spirit  of  ix>pcry  did  not  expire  among 
pur  ancestors  with  Its  forms.  Human  natura  and  Its  niling  pas* 
slons  are  always  the  same.  The  same  love  of  |>ower,  the  same 
desire  to  lead,  tlie  same  wish  to  dictate  to  the  consciences  of  otli- 
ers,  which  burned  in  tlie  breasts  of  Uie  Romish  clergy,  and  built  up 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  still  subsist  and  operate  among  us.  Tliera 
is  still,  and  always  will  be,  until  man  is  more  exalted  by  Christianity*, 
a  conspiracy  against  tlie  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  rights  of  men. 
In  Protestant  countries  thero  are  those  who  are  im|>atient  of  contra- 
diction, who  wish  to  impose  tlieir  views  on  otiiers,  who  surround  their 
creeds  witli  similar  terrors  to  those  maile  use  of  b^*  tlie  Pa|ml  church, 
and  doom  to  destruction  all  who  liave  tlie  temerit}'  to  differ  from 
their  opinions.  And  what  is  yet  more  melancholy'.  In  Protestant 
countries  are  multitudes  who,  awed  bygi*eat  names  and  loud  denun- 
ciations, want  courage  to  inquire  for  themselves,  fear  to  doubt  wliat 
positive  men  and  popular  opinion  pronounce  sacred,  take  tlie  name 
.of  a  human  leader  whom  Uiey  dread  to  desert,  and  adopt  as  tlicir 
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Standard  not  so  much  tho  Rcriptnrcs  as  tlio  interpretation  of  con- 
fident fcUow-beings,  who  condemn  all  but  themselves  and  their  ser- 
vile adherents.  To  tliis  timid  spirit  we  owe  the  worst  corruptions 
of  Christianit)'  in  earlier  times,  and  it  is  this  which  still  obscures 
the  glor}'  of  our  religion. 

**  Remember,  m}'  (Vlends,  that  the  great  doctrine  of  tiie  Rcfoimor 
tion  was  this,  —  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  onlj*  infallible  tcaclier  of  his 
church,  and  tliat  to  him,  as  ho  speaks  in  his  woixl,  and  not  to  hu- 
man guides,  we  are  all  bound  to  listen.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
consistent  Protestant,  and  of  the  enlightened  Christian,  tlmt  ho 
calls  no  man  master,  and  bows  his  faith  and  conscience  to  no  hu- 
man tribuiuil.  lie  is  not  intimidated  by  |)06itive  assertion,  anath- 
emas, and  cries  of  heresy.  He  goes  to  no  infallible  head,  whetlier 
at  Ilonie,  Geneva,  or  Wittcubci-g ;  bont)ws  no  creed  IVom  Trent 
or  Westminster ;  takes  no  name  from  Lutlier,  Calvin,  or  Anninius ; 
intrenches  liimself  behind  no  traditions  of  forefatliers  and  ancient 
saints.  He,  indeed,  avails  himself  of  the  lights  and  arginnents  of 
good  and  great  men  of  present  and  former  times.  But  Jesus  is 
the  onlj'  aulhority  to  whom  he  submits. 

^'  Ever}*  church  in  Christendom  has  its  errors ;  and  perhaps  errors 
which  to  fuUnx!  ngcs  ma}'  seem  as  gross  as  many  eariier  sui)ersU- 
tions  ap|)ear  to  the  present  goneniUon.  In  I'cading  Scripitm;  im- 
partiall}',  we  niaj'  be  oomix^lled  to  dissent  from  opinions  which  are 
embraced  bj'  nuiltltudes  with  an  excess  of  zeal.  In  this  ease  our 
patli  IS  plain.  Let  us  be  meek,  but  bold  professors  of  truth.  I^t 
us  all  adhei*e  with  firmness  to  what  we  deliberately  and  solemnly 
believe  to  be  the  trutli  of  God.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  its  defence 
because  it  is  iKsrsecutcd,  because  it  is  unpopular,  because  it  may 
ex|x)se  us  to  an  evil  name.  Truth  should  be  dearer  to  us  than 
reputation.  We  nnist  remcmljcr  that  it  has  seldom  mode  its  way 
without  exiHMing  its  professors  to  suffering  and  reproach ;  and  in 
tlie  reproach  of  our  Master  we  should  l)o  willing  to  share. 

**  This  right  to  consult  and  Judge  for  himself  of  God's  word  Is  our 
nelg1ilK)r's  tis  well  as  our  own.  Whilst  we  claim  it  for  ourselves, 
let  us  not  deny  it  to  others.  Let  us  give  what  we  ask.  Ix't  us  Ihs 
anxious,  not  to  make  men  think  as  we  do,  but  to  direct  tlinm  to  the 
only  source  of  truth ;  and  let  us  not  condemn  their  motives,  if  in 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  they  differ  from  ourselves. 

^*  There  is  n  strong  di8|)osition  in  men  to  make  their  own  (;ix»eds 
standanls  for  those  around  them,  to  cling  to  tlie  opinions  on  which 
they  pilfer  from  others  with  [>eeiiliar  confidence  and  tenacity  \  and, 
OS  If  incapable  of  em^r,  to  l(K>k  with  an  evil  eye  on  those  who 
doubt  them.    Bui  this  is  a  strange  inconsistency  In  a  Protestant 
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The  claim  of  infallibility  was  the  very  arUde  of  the  Bomlah  church 
against  which  Luther  moat  strenuously  Bet  his  face.  Ho  maintained 
that  [jopes,  councils,  fathers,  and  the  whole  church  might  err; 
and  who  of  us  that  reads  tlio  records  of  tlio  chuixsh,  who  tlmt  sees 
the  kinientable  and  now  acknowledged  errors,  botli  of  tlic  Romish 
and  Protestant  communions,  will  not  assent  to  this  doctrine  of 
human  tVailty?  Yet,  in  opposition  to  this  principle,  how  man}" 
Pratestants  clothe  themselves  with  that  infallibility  which  Uioy  have 
condcuincd  and  derided  in  Rome,  assume  tliis  vcr}*  place  of  |K)|xi 
in  tlic  church,  prepare  atiicles  of  faith  for  Uicir  bretlu*cu,  and  give 
over  to  perdition  those  who  will  not  receive  their  decrees  I  To  this 
usur|)ing  and  unclmritable  spirit  the  miseries  of  the  churdi  in  ever)' 
age  are  to  be  traced.  It  Is  this  which  has  divided  Christians  into 
hostile  bands,  kindled  public  wars,  and  made  the  |)age  of  ChrisUan 
historj'  as  black  and  bloody  as  tlie  recoils  of  hcaUienism. 

'^  Strange,  that,  witli  all  history  to  instnict  us,  we  do  not  learn 
to  be  humble,  candid,  and  tolerant;  tliat  we  do  not  remember 
tlmt  we,  and  not  our  brothers,  may  have  erred ;  and  that,  even 
if  we  are  right,  it  does  not  become  us  to  pronounce  his  error  a 
crime. 

'^Tlie  peace  of  the  chui*cli  has  been  long  enough  disturbed. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  it.  We  must  respect  each  other's 
rights,  feel  our  own  fallibility,  be  kind  to  tlicm  tlmt  differ  fi-om  us, 
and  be  Just  to  tlie  excellences  and  sinccnty  of  all  denominations. 
Look  where  we  will  into  the  innumerable  divisions  of  tlie  church, 
we  ma}'  everywhere  find  marks  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  The  Ctitholio 
church,  even  if  it  seems  to  us  tiie  most  coiTupt,  can  boast  of  names 
which  do  honor  to  hiimanit}'.  Let  us  cease  to  think  Uiat  our  own 
sect  has  engrossed  all  tiiiUi  and  all  goodness.  This  cliarity  is  the 
ornament  of  the  true  Ciiristian,  and  the  only  lK>iid  which  ciui  unite 
disciples  too  long  divided,  the  only  remedy  which  can  heal  the 
wounded  and  lacerated  bod}'  of  Christ." 

ADDRBSS    AT  TIIK   FORMATION   OP  TUB    BERRY-STRKBT  CONPRRKNCK. 

J/ay,  1820.  LiBKRAL  CuuiSTiAMiTY.  *^  The  views  and  dis|)o- 
sitlons  which  have  led  to  tliis  meeting  may  easily  l>e  expi*essed. 
It  was  thought  by  some  of  us,  that  the  ministers  of  this  Common- 
wealtli  who  are  known  to  ag:rce  in  what  are  called  Liberal  and 
catkoUe  viewM  of  CAHiiianiiy^  needed  a  bond  of  union,  a  means  of 
intei'course,  and  an  opportunity  of  conferance  not  as  yet  enjoyed. 
It  was  tliought  that  by  meeting  to  Join  their  prayers  and  counsels, 
to  report  the  state  and  prospects  of  religion  in  different  paiis  of 
the  Commonwealtii,  to  communicate  the  methods  of  advancing  it 
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which  havo  beon  found  most  biiocobsM,  to  give  warning  of  dangers 
not  generally  approliendcd,  to  seek  atlvice  in  diflleulties,  and  to 
tnlce  a  broad  survey  of  our  ecclesiastical  affaira,  and  of  tlie  wants 
of  our  churclies,  — much  light,  strength,  comfort,  animation,  zeal, 
would  Iks  spread  tlirough  our  Inidy.  It  was  tliongiit  tliat,  jtj'  sucli 
a  meeting,  brotherly  love  would  bo  advanced.  Unit  a  foundation 
wouUi  bo  laid  for  joint  exertion,  and  timt  man}'  valuable  objects, 
wliicli  now  languish  tlu'ougii  our  ignorance  of  each  other,  and  want 
of  concert,  might  he  prosecuted  witli  vigor  and  success.  It  was 
thought  that  tlio  circumstances  of  tlie  times  demand  a  more  earnest 
oo-operatton  than  formerly,  —  that,  living,  as  we  do,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  principle  of  combination,  the  |M>wer  of  associated  num- 
bers, is  resorted  to  by  all  sects  and  parties  in  an  unprecedented 
degree,  we  were  bound  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  instrumentality, 
as  far  as  consists  with  tiie  fVee,  upright,  independent  spiHt  of  our 
I'eligion.  For  Uiese  ends  it  was  proposed  that  an  annual  meeting 
sliould  be  held,  which  should  be  spent  in  praj'er,  in  hearing  an 
addi*ess  from  one  of  our  juimber,  in  oflferiug  reports  as  to  the  state 
of  our  churches,  and  in  conference  as  to  Uie  best  metliods  of  ad- 
vancing religion 

^'  The  Christian  religion  is  in  a  particular  manner  committed  to 
tlie  care,  watchfulness,  protection  of  ministera ;  and  Christianity, 
if  it  be  tnie,  must  bo  acknowledged  as  eminently  the  cause  of  God, 
and  the  highest  interest  of  human  beings.  We  exaggerate  nothing 
wlien  we  speak  of  all  human  institutions, — government,  science, 
arts,  public  wealth,  public  prosiKM'ity,  of  all  the  outward,  positive 
goods  of  life,  and  even  of  the  progress  of  intellect  and  the  devel- 
opment of  genius,  as  inferior  and  com|>arativel3'  unim{K>rtant  con- 
cenis ;  for  man's  relations  to  God  and  to  a  Aiture  life  are,  after  all, 
the  tnie  springs  of  purity,  goodness,  gt*eatness,  consolation,  joy ; 
and  it  is  by  making  them  known  in  their  reality  and  extent,  that 
tacietjf  is  to  be  advanced  and  refined,  as  well  as  individuals  redeemed 
and  traincfl  for  heaven. 

"  Let  us,  then,  never  forget  that  the  religion  which  reveals  the 
True  God  and  Immortal  Life,  which  is  tlie  best  legacy  of  past 
ages,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future,  is  committed  to  us,  to  bo 
preserved,  extended,  i>erpetuatcd  ;  and  let  the  dignity  of  our  ofllce 
—  an  odico  l>efoi*e  which  the  splendor  of  thrones  and  the  highest 
distinctions  of  eartlily  ambition  grow  dim  —  Ite  used  by  us  to 
develop  a  just  elevation  of  mind,  a  force  of  resolution  and  action, 
a  su|»cnotity  lo  temiiorar}*  applause,  a  wdlingness  to  live  and  die, 
to  lal)or  and  suffer,  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity 

**  The  present  is  not  an  age  of  controversy  of  believers  with  Infl- 
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dels,  but  of  believers  witli  belie  vera ;  nml  it  is  not  itncomnion  now  to 
hear  the  name  of  Christian  denied  to  tliose  wlio,  in  earlier  seasons 
of  peril,  were  thought  Uie  most  iiowerfiil  defenders  of  tlie  failh. 
It  is  not,  liowever,  tlie  distinguishing  |)eculiarity  of  our  times  tliat 
Christian  flglits  with  Cliristian,  fur  such  contentions  make  up  Uie 
burden  of  ecclesiastical  histor}' ;  but  tliis  seems  lo  mo  to  1ms  the 
strilcing  distinction  of  tlio  age,  tliat  Cliristians,  instead  of  being 
arrayed,  as  herotofore,  under  tlie  dilforent  stuudanis  of  iittio  sects, 
are  gradually  gathering  by  large  masses  and  with  systematic  oixler 
into  iwo  great  divisions.  Tiieso  two  great  divisions  are  known 
among  us  by  the  names  of  Ouriionox  and  Liukuai.;  and  alliiough 
it  is  true  thatoUier  party  distinotious  remain,  yet  tliesc  nro  so  promi- 
nent and  oomprohensivo,  tliat  they  deserve  our  |>e(Hiliar  and  almost 
exclusive  attention,  in  considering  tiio  s|)ecial  duties  wiiicli  are 
im|K>sed  on  us  by  tlie  times. 

^^This  most  im|K>rtant  division  of  tlie  Christian  community  is 
traced  to  diflTerent  causes  by  tlie  different  parties.  The  Orthodox 
maintain  that  the  great  cause  of  it  is  an  arixigaiit  dis|>osiUon  in 
•  their  opi)onents  to  exalt  reason  at  the  ex|)eii8e  of  I'evehition,  to 
'  scatter  the  sacixxl  cloud  of  mystery  which  hangs  over  the  deep 
tilings  of  God,  \o  reject  the  Divine  word  l>ecmiso  it  nppai'cntly 
contradicts  tlio  conclusions  of  human  underatamllng.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  Liberal  or  Rational  maintain  that  Uiis  division  is  to  bo 
traced  to  tlie  advancement  of  tlie  human  mind,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Just  principles  of  Biblical  criticism,  to  the  emancipation  of 
Ciiristlanity  A'om  the  corruption  of  ages  of  darkness,  and  tliat  it  is 
not  their  unwarrantable  boldness,  but  a  sen'ile  adherence  on  the 
pm*t  of  Uielr  opixinents  to  prejudices  consecrated  by  antiquity, 
which  pravents  Uie  union  of  Christians. 

^^  These  explanations,  tliough  totally  opposed  to  each  other,  as- 
sist us  to  underatand  the  true  nature  of  Uie  contmversy  wlildi 
agitates  tlie  cominiinity.  We  may  lenrn  fmin  thciii,  Uiat  particular 
doctrines  are  not  tlie  chief  walls  of  separation.  The  great  qiiesUon 
is  not,  wlieUier  Uie  tiinit3',  or  vicarious  piinisliinent,  or  innate  sin,  be 
true.  Tliera  Is  a  broader  question  which  now  divides  us,  and  it  is 
Uiis,  —  How  far  ii  kbason  to  be  u$ed  in  explaining  rkvklation  ? 

**The  Liberal  Christian  not  onl}'  dlfl*ers  ftx)m  his  Orthodox 
brother  on  particular  |M>lnts,  but  differs  in  his  mode  of  explaining 
Uiat  Hook  which  tlie^'  both  acknowledge  to  be  the  unipirc.  lie 
maintains  Uiat  the  great,  essential  principles  of  Christianity,  such 
as  God's  unity  and  paternal  character,  and  the  equity  and  mercy  of 
his  administration,  ara  tliere  i*evealeil  wiUi  noontide  bnglitness,  and 
Uiat  Uicy  accoixl  [lerfectly  wiUi  Uie  discoveries  of  nature,  and  Uie 
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surest  dictates  of  our  moral  faculties.  Consoqucntl}'  he  maintains 
Uiat  passages  of  ScripUire^  wliicli,  talcen  separately,  roiglit  give 
different  ideas  of  Good's  nature  and  government,  are,  in  common 
candor  to  the  sacred  writers,  to  1>e  construed  in  consistencj'  witli 
tliesc  Amdamental  tniUis.  He  affirms,  too,  tliat  Just  as  far  as  we 
acquaint  oui*selves  with  the  circumstances  under  wliicit  tlicse  pas* 
sages  were  written,  such  a  consistent  interpretation  is  seen  to  be 
tlie  intention  of  the  authors,  and  that  we  are  therefore  Justified 
In  believing  that  nothing  but  the  antiquity  of  tlie  sacreii  writings 
prevents  us  from  making  the  same  discovery  in  relation  to  other 
passages  which  continue  to  be  ol)scure. 

'*  The  Ortliodox  Christian  discards  as  impious  Uils  exorcise  of 
reason,  though  he  hlmseir  not  seldom  is  compelled  to  resort  to  it, 
and  mainUihis  that  Iho  Scriptures  are  frittered  away  by  his  op|>o- 
nents  because  tlicy  take  the  liberty,  which,  when  necde<I,  is  taken 
by  all,  of  exphilning  figuratively  certain  passages,  which,  according 
to  their  literal  im|)ort,  seem  to  contradict  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture  and  the  clearest  views  which  GocFs  works  and  word  afford 
of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  controversy 
among  us.  A  rational,  consistent  interpretation  of  Scripture  Is 
contcndc<l  for  b}'  one  part}',  who  maintain  that  Ixsfore  such  an  inter* 
prctation  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  Infinite  Satisfaction,  of 
Election,  of  Irresistible  Grace,  and  Sudden  Conversion,  fly  as  the 
shades  of  the  night  liefore  tlie  sun ;  whilst  the  otiier  pait}*  main- 
tain that  these  doctrines  are  not  a  whit  the  less  credible  l>ecause 
they  offend  reason  and  the  moral  sense,  tlmt  an  im|K>rtant  part  of 
faitli  is  the  humiliation  of  tlie  understanding,  weakened  and  per- 
verted OS  it  is  b}'  sin,  and  that  mj'stery  is  one  of  the  sure  and 
essential  marks  of  Divine  revelation. 

''The  qiiestion  now  presents  itself,  What  duties  result  fVom 
tills  stale  of  the  Church  ? 

*'  Is  this  controversy  an  iin|)ortant  one?  Is  this  rational  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scrlptiircs  for  which  we  plead  iinporttuit?  Are 
tlie  doetrlnes  which  seem  to  us  to  flow  from  such  interpretation 
worth  contending  for?  Tliese  questions  will  liclpns  to  judge  of 
our  duty  at  the  present  moment.  And  in  answer  to  them  I 
would  maintain,  that  the  controversy  Is  of  great  importance,  and 
tliat  we  owe  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Master,  and  to  his  gospel,  a 
strenuous  defence  of  Uie  rational,  consistent  interpretation  which 
we  are  seeking  to  give  to  his  wonl.  The  success,  |)erhaps  tlie 
ver}'  existence,  of  Christianity  requires  this  service  at  our  hands. 
ChHstlanlty  cannot  flourish,  or  continue,  unless  thns  interi)reted. 
It  is  a  fact,  that,  however  disordercil  human  affairs  seem  to  bet 
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Bocioty  is  becoming  more  enlightoned ;  and  Uicro  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  a  fonn  of  religion  wliicli  will  agree  wilii  the  clear  dictates 
of  conscience,  antl  the  plain  uianirestations  wliicii  Uio  universe 
makes  of  God.  An  irrational  form  of  religion  cannot  supiiort  itself 
against  the  advances  of  intelligence.  We  have  seen  in  Catholio 
countries  a  general  revolting  of  enlighteneil  men  fttim  Cln*istian- 
Ity,  tlirougii  disgust  at  Popery,  tlio  only  form  under  which  it  was 
presented  to  their  view.  Let  an  irrational  Protestantism  bo  exclu* 
sivcly  propagated,  so  that  tlie  intelligent  will  be  called  to  maico 
tlieir  election  between  tiiis  and  infldelity,  and  tlie  result  can  hardl}* 
be  doid>tcd.  The  progressive  influence  of  Christianity  dc|)euds 
mainly  on  Uie  fact,  that  it  is  a  rational  religion ;  by  whicli  I  mean, 
not  tliat  it  is  such  a  system  as  reason  could  discover  witliout 
revelation,  and  still  less  tliat  it  is  a  cold  and  lifeless  scheme  of 
philosophical  doctrines,  but  that  it  is  a  itiligion  which  agrees 
wiUi  itself,  witli  our  moral  nature,  witli  our  experience  and  oli* 
servation,  witli  tlie  oixler  of  tlie  universe,  and  Uie  niunifest  attriiiutes 
of  God 

**  I  have  time  to  add  but  one  more  reason  for  earnestly  and 
firmly  defending  and  spreading  what  wo  d«!ein  Uio  (.insistent, 
rational,  and  Just  interpretation  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  this,  tliat 
tlie  cause  of  Practical  Religion^  of  evangcHcai  piety  and  morals,  is 
deepi}'  concerned  in  tliis  movement.  On  this  iioint  a  more  par- 
ticular discussion  is  needed  tlmu  the  pixuicnt  limits  allow,  because 
increasing  pains  are  taken  to  represent  our  views  as  unfriendly  to 
vital  religion,  and  to  connect  with  opposite  doctrines  tlie  ideas  of 
devoted  zeal  and  seriousness.  This  fact  is  particularly  interesting 
to  tM,  for  our  great  work  as  Christian  ministers  is  to  premoto 
Practical  Chriitianity^  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  and  our  ^ic- 
culiai'ities  are  suspicious  indeed,  if  they  are  hi  any  manner  unfavor- 
able to  tills  supreme  end  of  our  ofllce. 

'*  But  the  reproach  is  groundless.  On  the  contrar}',  tlie  chief 
motive,  I  conceive,  for  insisting  on  and  spreading  mtional  views  is, 
tliat  they  are  manifestly  more  suited  than  so-called  Orthodox  views 
to  reconcile  men's  hearts  to  Goil,  to  purify  and  exalt  human  nature, 
to  advance  charity  and  philanthropy,  and  all  the  i)eculiar  virtues 
of  tlie  gospel.  Did  I  not  believe  this,  I  sliouhl  say,  let  us  at  once 
lay  down  the  wea|K>ns  of  controveroy ;  for  even  if  we  hold  Ihe  truth, 
it  is  not  worth  contending  for,  it  ought  not  to  bo  contended  for,  at 
the  hazard  of  the  |)eace  of  tlio  community,  if  it  is  only  a  theorem 
for  tlie  speculative  intellect,  an  abstract  science,  without  |)ower  lo 
oixsrate  on  tlie  character,  inapplicable  to  tlie  conscience  and  life. 
Again  T  say,  it  is  the  practical  influence  of  Liberal  views,  it  is  tlio 
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banoHil  tendency  of  Orthodox  viewst  which  summons  us  to  the 
zealous  advocacy  of  rational  and  consistent  Christianity/' 

1820.  CoNGREOATiOMALiSM.  ^^  Our  fathcrs  maintained  the  inde- 
(icndcnco  of  Chnstian  cluirches.  This  was  their  Amdamcntal  prin- 
dplc.  Tlicy  taught  tliat  every  church  or  congregation  of  Christians 
IS  an  indei)cndcnt  communit}*,  —  that  it  is  competent  to  its  own 
government,  lias  the  sole  power  of  managing  its  own  concerns, 
electing  its  own  ministers,  and  deciding  its  own  controversies,  and 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  other  churches,  or  to  bishops,  or  S3'nods, 
or  assemblies,  or  to  any  foreign  ecclesiastical  tribunal  whatever. 
This  great  principle  seemed  to  our  fathers  not  only  true,  but  in- 
finitely important 

^^  The  question  now  offers  itself,  Were  our  fathers  Justifiable  in 
adopting  and  asserting  this  principle?  And  one  answer  immedi- 
ately suggests  itself.  In  the  Scriptures  we  find  not  one  word  of  a 
national  church,  not  an  intimation  that  all  the  cluuxshes  of  the  same 
oountr}'  should  link  themselves  together,  should  give  up  their  in- 
dependence and  self-control,  and  subject  themselves  to  a  common 
master  and  a  few  prelates.  In  Scripture  wo  find  but  two  uses  of 
tlie  word  churi*h,  when  applied  f.o  religious  concerns.  It  some- 
times means  tlic  whole  body  of  Christians  spread  over  the  eartli, 
and  sometimes  a  particular  congregation  of  Christians  accustomed 
to  meet  in  one  place.  That  such  congregations  are  to  submit 
themselves  to  one  common  head  or  pope,  as  the  Catholics  teach, 
or  to  a  national  head,  as  Uie  English  church  teaches,  or  to  any 
power  or  tribunal  distinct  fVom  that  which  subsists  in  cadi,  is 
nowhere  even  hinted  in  the  Scriptures.  Such  connections  are 
human  arrangements,  and  can  be  defended  only  by  arguments 
flrawn  from  their  necessit}',  or  their  obvious  fitness  to  promote 
Uio  ends  of  tlie  Christian  religion. 

"But  can  such  a  defence  be  sustained?  Wliat  benefits,  I  pray 
yon,  are  to  be  expected  fVom  uniting  particular  chui*clie8  into  a 
mass,  a  body,  under  one  government?  To  answer  these  questions, 
consider  the  purposes  for  which  churches  are  instituted,  —  and  they 
may  Iks  cxi)rpHfled  in  a  short  compass.  Clnnx'hes  arc  instituted 
that  Cliristinns  may  grow  in  knowledge,  piety,  and  charity,  by 
meeting  togctluir  as  Christians,  b}*  Joining  in  worship,  by  com- 
muning togotlipr  in  Christ's  ordinances,  by  receiving  instniction 
from  a  public  i4*:iclior,  and  uniting  In  good  works.  The  association 
Is  a  friendly  one,  intcMuled  to  promote  holiness,  tnifh,  and  tmlversal 
virtue,  by  |)erRuasion,  example,  and  intercourse.  Now,  I  ask,  liow 
arc  these  obJccU  advanced  by  combining  many  churches  under  one 
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gOTernmcnt?  Will  a  charoh  be  more  strongly  united  in  love,  will 
it  woTsliip  mora  ferventlyi  or  make  ftiiror  i)ix>grc88  in  trutli,  if  iU 
minister  be  ap|)ointed,  Its  worship  rcgulatc<l,  lis  ci*ec(l  cstablislied, 
by  a  foreign  power,  be  that  power  a  pope,  or  a  king,  or  an  asscnilil^' 
of  bishops,  or  an  assembly  of  elders?  One  would  tliink  Uiat  every 
churcli  could  better  consult  its  own  edilleation  —  and  tliis  is  its 
great  object  —  tlian  strangers. 

**  There  should  undoubtedly  be  a  close  union  between  different 
churelies,  hut  a  union  of  eharitjf^  and  not  a  consolidation  into  one 
mass,  or  a  subjection  to  one  tribunal.  This  last  mode  of  binding 
churehes  together  is  uncongenial  witli  the  free  and  equal  spirit  of 
Christianity,  engenders  ambition,  intrtgnc,  and  Jealousy,  subjects 
Clirist's  Church  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lx>ndage,  sulmtitutes  force 
for  persuasion,  and  stifles  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Tlioso  are  almost 
Inevitable  effects.  Once  create  a  power  or  Jurisdiction  over  all  the 
churehes  of  a  country,  or  over  a  largo  nunilter,  and  y<Hi  create  a 
prize  for  ambition.  This  power  liecomes  ini|Mirtaut  to  tlie  magis- 
trate, it  excites  tlie  craving  of  the  clerg)'.  They  who  gain  It  will 
not  fail  to  strengtiien  and  extend  it ;  fhM)  inquiry  will  1>e  Its  prey ; 
and  tlio  cardinal  virtues  of  the  gos|)el — humility,  meekness,  and 
charity — will  be  trodden  under  its  feet 

'*  Congregationalism  Is  the  onl}'  effectiml  protection  of  the  Chureh 
(torn  usurpation,  the  only  effectual  security  of  Christian  (Veedom, 
of  the  right  of  private  Judgment.  As  such  let  us  hold  it  dear.  Let 
us  esteem  it  an  invaluable  legacy.  Let  us  resist  every  effort  to 
wrest  it  ftt>m  us.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  may  be  reiieated, 
to  subject  our  churehes  to  tribunals  subversive  of  their  indeiMsn* 
dence.  Let  tlie  voice  of  our  fatliers  be  heani,  warning  us  to  stand 
fast  In  tlie  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  iimdc  us  free.  The  inde- 
pendence  of  our  churehes  was  tlie  Aindamental  principle  which  they 
aimed  to  establish  here,  and  here  may  it  never  die."  ^ 

1  The  reader,  who  would  trace,  tlie  gradual  development  of  Mr.  Cluinnln^t 
principlesi  ihould  read,  in  connection  with  tliit  addreta,  the  tracts  on  **  Objeo- 
tiona  to  Unlurian  Chrittianit/  Contidcred/'  1810,  Worka,  Vol.  V.  pp.  8U8-410, 
One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  401-408 ;  '*  The  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism,'* 
1820,  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  217-241,  One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  460-408;  and  chiefly 
the  "  Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Kev.  Jared  Sparks,  Baltimore,"  1810« 
Worka,  Vol  IIL  pp.  60-108,  One  Volume  EdiUon,  pp.  807-884. 
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Chaptbr  IV.  — SPIMTUAL  GROWTH. 

iBT.  84-42.    1814-1822. 

CoKTROVBRST  WHS  uttcrlj  unootigcnial  to  Mr.  Clianning ;  his  tem- 
l^evy  tasica,  dcaircs,  habiU,  all  conspired  to  niaico  it  repugnant. 
He  was  discriminating  in  processes  of  thought,  instinctively  repelled 
dogmas,  however  time-hallowed,  which  were  abhorrent  to  tlie  dic- 
tates of  his  moral  nature,  made  nice  distinctions  Ixstween  opinions 
resulting  IVom  accidental  influences  and  tnitlks  addressed  to  the 
reason  of  man  universally  in  the  creeds  transmitted  by  tradition, 
and  was  eaiiiestly  watching  for  a  brighter  spnitual  day  to  dawn ; 
but,  while  tlms  imi^elled  to  Join  tlic  ranks  of  tlie  prc^rcss-party, 
and  fltted  by  eloquence  to  be  a  Icmler  tliere,  ho  yet  appreciated  so 
Justly  what  was  good  in  tlio  tendencies  of  established  bodies  of 
believers,  and  so  corduilly  83inpathized  with  the  character  displayed 
by  Christians  of  every  denomination,  tliat  he  felt  he  was  doing 
violence  to  his  heart  by  witlidrawing  from  tlieir  communion.  AlK>ve 
all,  he  was  so  conscious  of  tlie  darkness,  ignorance,  sophistry, 
overspreading  the  theological  worid,  and  so  fervently  longing  for 
some  full  vision  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  a  position  of  sectarian 
dogmatism  seemed  to  him  as  absuni  as  it  was  presumptuous.  Ho 
was  chiefly  desirous  to  forget  Uie  tilings  behind  and  to  press  on. 
It  would  he  trcating  him  wltli  great  injustice,  tlien,  not  to  present 
some  moiT  |)08itivc  traces  of  his  spiritual  growth  during  tlicsc  3'cars 
of  painl\tl  dissension.  Ilow  ver}^  small  a  space  controvers}*  occupied 
in  his  mind  is  proved  by  the  fact,  tliat,  among  his  unpublished 
sermons  and  manuscripts  of  tliat  period,  tliero  does  not  remain  a 
single  coniraversial  paper.  He  was  seeking  to  reverence  and  love 
God,  to  res|)ect  and  sympathize  with  man,  to  form  himself  and  his 
fellows  anew  in  Christ's  image,  to  mould  society  upon  tlie  pattern 
of  Divine  Justice.    Tliis  will  appear  in  tlie  following  extracts. 

SECTION    FIRST. 

RRLIOION. 

October^  1814.     Divinr  goodness  and  justicr  one.     **  I  would 

have  you  |)enetratcd  with  the  conviction  that  God  is  most  Just ;  but 

1  would  have  you  hold  this  truth  in  consistenc}'  witli  Uiat  most 

interesting  of  all  tnitlis,  that  God  delights  to  do  good,  and  that  all 

his  oi)erations  are   directed    by  benevolence.    Benevolence  and 

Justice  are  harmonious  attributes  of  God,  to  which  all  otliers  may 

1)0  reduced ;  and  the  true  idea  of  Justice  is,  that  it  is  a  branch  or 

mode  of  exercise  of  benevolence. 

16 
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**  This  Uiouglit  is  so  important,  especially'  as  giving  us  tlic  dear- 
est  view  of  the  Justice  of  Goci,  tliat  I  sliall  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  in  illustration  of  it  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  attri- 
bute lias  not  always  Ixsen  placctl  in  its  true  light.  Some  ijcrsons, 
misled  by  oonflning  tlieir  attention  to  a  few  passages  of  Scnpture, 
have  represented  Justice  as  a  distinct  |)erfection  (h>m  goodness, 
and  as  sometimes  clashing  with  it,  and  opiK>sing  tlie  wishes  of 
Divine  benevolence.  Such  sentiments  arc  dishonorable  to  God, 
and  injurious  to  true  piety,  l)y  stiipping  iiis  chanicter  of  its  chief 
excellence,  tlic  infinity  of  goodness.  Such  ropreseutatious  of  Justice 
have  induced  some  to  regard  it  as  an  attribute  to  be  dreaded  raUier 
tJian  to  be  esteemed  and  loved ;  and  many  have  wished  to  exclude 
it  tftom  Uieir  conception  of  God.  But  an  attention  to  the  general 
sco[)e  of  Scripture  will  contact  the  eiror,  and  teach  us  tliat  God's 
Justice  coincides  with  goodness,  and  is  even  a  brandi  of  it,  and 
tlmt  it  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  witli  aflbctionate  roverancc 

'^  Divine  Justice  is,  in  fact,  an  exercise  of  enlai'ged  benevolence, 
enjoining  aiul  enforcing  by  rewaitls  and  punishments  those  di8|K>- 
sitions  and  actions  on  whicli  the  peace,  oitlcr.  Improvement,  and 
felicity  of  rational  beings  de|)end.  I  i-epcat  it,  Utt  principle  o/jui' 
tice  i»  benevolence.  It  is  God's  goodness  wliich  inclines  and  lm|)cls 
him  to  maintain  a  moral  government,  or  to  treat  beings  accoixling 
to  tlieir  characters ;  for  nothing  has  so  much  influence  as  character 
on  tlie  happiness  or  misery  of  his  univcrae.  The  mora  benevolence 
a  l)eing  |)osses8es,  the  more  he  will  honor,  rewaixi,  and  encournge 
tlmt  spirit  of  universal  love  which  is  the  very  soul  of  happiness, 
and  tiie  more  ho  will  discountenance  that  selflsh  and  ungrate(\il 
spirit  which  disorders,  and  darkens,  and  desolates  creation. 

^'  God's  Justice,  tlicn,  is  a  wise  l)enevolcnce,  employing  rewaitis 
and  punishments  to  exalt  intelligent  ci*eatui*es  to  Uie  most  [Xirfect 
and  happy  character,  to  a  participation  of  that  love  or  moral  gooii- 
ness  which  forms  his  own  felicity." 

1815.  Spiritual  inplubnoks.  '*  There  is  another  doss  of  Chris- 
tians, who,  whibt  Uiey  lielicvo  tliat  God  constantly  operates  on  tlio 
huuian  mind,  and  tliat  without  his  operation  no  fniits  of  goodness 
are  produced,  yet  believe  tliat  tlie  mode  of  his  influence  is  essen- 
tially different  f^-om  that  presented  in  tlio  view  Just  given.  They 
believe  that  Divine  influence  is  not  sudden  and  irresistible,  but 
suited  to  tlie  nature  of  man  as  a  f^*ce  and  accountable  liciiig ;  that 
it  is  habitual,  gentle,  iMsrsuosivc,  offering  truth  to  tlie  iiiiiid  and 
motives  to  the  will,  but  leaving  tlie  individual  at  libcrt)'  to  comply 
witli  or  reject  it.  Tliey  conceive  that  compulsion  or  irresistible 
power  would  eiitii*ely  destroy  the  virtue  of  human  actions,  would 
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rcdnoc  man  to  a  macliine,  and  would  Uiiir  (^ntiroly  defeat  God*s 
end,  which  is  to  render  us  objects  of  approbation  and  reward. 
Hie}-  conceive  tliat  our  whole  goodness  is  to  be  ascrilied  to  God 
OS  its  author,  1)ecause  he  gives  us  all  our  powers,  our  understand- 
ing, our  consciences,  our  knowledge  of  duty,  our  capacity  of  im- 
provement, because  he  furnishes  in  his  gospel  tlio  most  powerAd 
motives  \jo  olKHlienco,  and  l)ecause,  hy  tlie  silent  infliienccR  of  his 
pn>vi<lciK*c  au<I  spirit  on  the  heart,  he  suggests  gtMxl  thoughts, 
awakens  desires  of  holiness,  and  furnishes  all  the  strength  which 
we  need  to  resist  temptation.  But  the}*  l)e1ieve  that  GocVs  agency 
stops  here,  that  he  does  not  in  an}*  manner  compel  men  to  follow 
the  light  and  the  motives  which  he  presents,  —  does  not  force  them 
to  use  the  strength  which  he  bestows.  It  depends  on  themselves 
whetlier  tlic}-  concur  with  or  resist  his  grace,  whether  the}-  use  well 
or  neglect  the  powers  which  he  gives,  whetlier  tlic}-  will  sen'e  God 
or  disobey  him." 

1817.  Walking  witti  God.  **It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
pious  man,  whose  heart  has  been  touched  by  God's  good  spirit,  to 
feel  what  he  I)e1icves,  that  God  is  with  him ;  and  his  attention  is 
often  witlKlrawn  fVom  all  finite  tilings,  that  he  ma}'  bring  homo  tliis 
thought  with  power  to  his  heart. 

''  The  quickness  of  i)erccption,  the  sensibility,  to  which  tiic  mind, 
by  use  and  time,  may  attain  on  these  subjects,  is  not  easil}'  believed 
by  those  who  have  made  no  prograss  in  religion.  The  pious  man, 
whose  mind  is  exercised  on  Go(1,  comes  to  see  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  lie  has  a  consciousness  of  his  presence  which  he  cannot 
easily  dcscrilK!  or  communicate  to  one  who  has  lived  wholly  in  the 
world.  In  scenes  which  to  otliera  are  blank  and  desolate,  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  alone ;  and  in  society  where  others  see  only  their 
fellow-l)eings,  a  higher  presence  is  revered  and  perceived.  Even 
when  thinking  of  outward  things,  there  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in 
the  bi*cast  of  a  devout  man,  a  latent  sense  of  God ;  just  as,  when 
we  arc  near  or  in  sight  of  an  individual  whom  we  respect,  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  him,  and  a  inference  to  him,  even  though  we 
are  convci'sing  freely  with  otlicr  beings. 

"The  pious  man  finds  in  the  whole  of  life,  in  its  successes 
or  revei-ses,  in  the  kindness  of  Aiends  or  the  calumnies  of  foes, 
in  the  dilllcultios  and  trials  of  his  state,  calls  and  motives  to 
tills  seci*et  convei-se  with  God,  and  life  becomes  moro  and  more 
interesting  in  pro|H)ition  as  it  strengthens  this  sacrcd  intimacy. 
OHen,  when  t/>  those  amund  he  seems  to  be  living  among  things 
seen,  nnd  engngiMl  by  human  agencies,  ho  is  holding  a  high  and 
pure  iiiU»rc!oiiiw  with  the  Father  of  his  spirit.    And  this  piety 
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brings  its  reward  in  the  serenity  and  refinement  wliick  it  imparts 
to  tlie  wliole  spirit  of  liim  wlio  Uius  walks  witli  God.'* 

1813.  The  DiONmr  or  piety.  ^^  What  is  Uiere  which  gives 
such  dignit}'  to  oar  nature  as  the  capacity  of  Icuowtng  and  of  lov- 
ing the  best  of  beings?  It  is  chiefly  Uiis  ca|)actty  of  religion  tliat 
lifts  us  above  brutes,  that  allies  us  to  su|)erior  onlers  of  beings. 
You  must  at  once  aclcnowlcdge  tliat  tlie  mUid  is  ennobled  Just  in 
pro|x>rtion  to  Uio  grandeur  and  subliuiity  of  Uie  objects  on  wliicli 
it  is  employed.  Thinlc,  tlien,  of  the  elevation  of  tliat  mind  which 
habitually  directs  itself  to  God,  of  that  heart  in  which  this  infi- 
nitely great  and  good  l>cing  is  enihroncil.  We  ought  ti»  (MUiHldcr 
piety  as  tlio  highest,  most  generous,  and  dignified  atUiiunicut  whicii 
is  placed  within  our  reach,  —  in  fact,  as  the  noblest  cliaracU*ri8tac 
which  an  intelligent  ci*enUiro  can  exhibit. 

*^  It  is  melancholy  that  piety  should  not  lie  associated  in  every 
mind  with  the  idea  of  dignity  and  honor.  Ihit,  unhappily,  religion 
has  been  so  often  worn  as  a  miusk  by  the  unprinciple<i,  it  has  so 
often  been  acooiupanled  b^'  mummery  and  superatition,  that  some 
have  associatc<i  with  its  venerable  name  feelings  of  contempt  and 
degradation.  They  think  that  to  Ite  devout  is  to  l>e  weak.  Of  all 
delusions  there  is  none  greater  than  tliis. 

*^  We  should  feel  Uiat  piet^'  is  the  very  spirit  of  heaven,  Uie  ver^* 
life  of  angels,  a  pure  celestial  flame,  ever  tending  to  tliat  world 
ftom  which  it  descended,  and  aspiring  towards  Him  b}*  whom  it  is 
enkindled.  We  should  feel  that  piety  i)artakes  the  glory  of  God, 
who  is  its  object,  and  assimilates  us  to  him ;  tlint  it  gives  wamitli 
to  benevolence,  strength  to  fortitude,  flrmness  to  integrity,  and 
calmness  and  |>eaco  to  afllictcd  virtue.  These  are  the  venerable 
and  attractive  attributes  in  which  piety  should  be  arraj'cd.*' 

1816.  Resemblance  to  God.  ^' There  is  sometliing  most  affect- 
ing in  the  thought  of  resembling  Goil.  It  is  a  i*cficction  which 
ought  to  fill  and  almost  overwhelm  our  minds,  that  wo  have  a 
nature  capable  of  l)earing  the  image  of  God's  |>crfections.  This 
single  view  of  our  naturo  throws  round  it  a  lusti*e  infinitely  sur- 
passing all  the  honors  of  tlie  world ;  and  this  tliotight  of  rasembling 
God  is  not  a  pi*esumptuous  one.  The  purity,  the  viii4ic,  to  which 
we  are  called  in  the  gos|>el,  and  which  men  have  in  a  measure 
attained,  is  the  same  in  nature  with  that  whicli  constitutes  the  glory 
of  God.  In  particular,  that  disintereste<l  love,  that  diffusive  benev- 
olence, to  whicli  Jesus  Christ  so  emphatically  calls  us,  forms  tlie 
highest  glory  of  tlie  Divine  character.  The  language  of  John  on 
this  subject  is  i*eniarkable.  '  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwells  in 
love  dwells  in  God/    Astonishing  thought  I    By  Christian  good- 
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nc88  we  are  made  partnkeni  of  God's  nature,  we  shine  with  a  ray 
of  Ills  ligltt,  wo  sliaro  liis  higlicst  [wrfbction,  wo  iKsoome  temples  of 
tiie  Divinity,  God  dwells  in  us.  This  grand  reality  is  too  faintly 
felt  by  us.  We  do  not  with  suflflcient  force  conceive  the  intimate 
relation  wliich  wo  may  sustain  to  God.  We  do  not  heartily  believe 
tliat  Christian  virtue  constitutes  us  his  children,  by  making  us  like 
him.  We  do  not  bring  it  home  to  ourselves,  Uiat  in  sinning  we 
are  extinguishing  a  ray  of  Divinity  within  our  souls,  and  tliat  by 
every  step  in  moral  progress  wo  are  ascending  towaixis  God,  tlie 
Original  and  End  of  all  excellence  and  felicity." 

1818.    TrUR  riRTT  ONR  WITH  ACTIVB  GOODNESS.       '^  Rcllgion   Is 

a  high  degree  of  delight  in  all  tlie  i)erfections  of  God,  — in  his  wis- 
dom, his  rectitude,  his  benevolence ;  and  what  is  the  most  acoepta- 
ble  expression  of  this  veneration?  Is  it  enough  to  admire  and 
praise?  Do  we  not  most  efldciently  manifest  our  esteem  by  seeking 
to  l)ecome  what  we  praise,  b}'  transcribing  into  our  lives  the  per- 
fections of  God,  by  copying  his  wisdom  in  tlie  Judicious  pursuit  of 
good  ends,  his  Justice  in  the  discharge  of  all  our  obligations,  and 
his  benevolence  in  the  diflfUsion  of  all  |)ossible  happiness  around 
us?  Then  is  our  love  of  God  the  most  exalted,  when  in  our  sev- 
eral spheres  we  aim  to  be  like  him,  to  reflect  his  glorj*,  to  act  for 
tlie  great  end  for  which  he  is  ever  active,  the  improvement  and 
Imppiness  of  every  being  witliin  our  influence. 

**  I  wish  3*ou  to  feel  tliat  religion,  love  to  God,  is  in  no  way  at 
war  with  our  relations  and  present  state.  It  does  not  take  us  out 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  inconsistent  wiUi  any  of  tlie  useAil  pursuits 
of  life,  but  unites  tliem  with  itself,  and  makes  them  oblations  to 
Go<l.  lie  who  feels  the  true  hinuence  of  religion  docs  not  relinquish 
his  labor.  On  the  c;ontrary,  he  iN^coines  more  industrious,  lators 
with  more  cheerfulness,  is  more  contented  with  his  lot,  however 
dilllcult.  Ileligion  Airnishes  motives  which  give  to  existence  a 
dignity  and  animation  such  as  he  was  unconscious  of  iKsfore. 
Neither  does  he  forsake  society.  On  tlie  contrary,  his  social  char- 
acter is  improved.  Tauglit  by  God's  goodness,  he  looks  i-ound  on 
his  fellow-beings  with  new  tenderness.  A  more  benignant  smile 
lights  up  his  countenance  at  sight  of  human  virtue  and  happiness, 
a  more  frequent  [min  is  felt  at  sight  of  human  guilt  and  misery. 
He  is  molts  conscientious,  mora  Just  in  his  transactions,  more 
faithftil  in  nil  his  relations,  mihler  in  his  temper,  and  more  octive 
in  his  charity.  Neither  does  he  give  up  all  his  enjoyments.  His 
religion  cuts  off  no  innocent  and  healthy  stream  of  pleasure.  It 
heightens  pleasure,  by  making  it  more  rational,  more  pure,  more 
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equable,  more  consistent  with  all  Uie  duties  of  life.  This,  my 
friends,  is  the  nature  and  influence  of  true  religion. 

*'  In  one  woni,  religion  is  designed  to  reflne  and  improve  our 
whole  nature,  to  make  us  better  in  over)*  condition,  to  awaken  all 
our  faculties,  to  render  us  active,  intelligent,  gcncmus,  pure,  tern* 
lierate,  nicck,  contented,  aud  seix*ue.  And  it  is  genuine  Just  so 
far,  and  no  failher,  as  these  effects  are  pixxluced.  This  influence 
of  religion  dvQV  tlie  whole  life  Is  the  pvo{HiV  standaitl  by  which  it 
should  be  measured." 

1819.  PiKTY  AND  uoRALmr.  *^  Wlittt  is  it  in  God  which  calls 
foiih  our  veneration,  gratitude,  love,  fllial  attachment?  What 
attribute  gives  him  a  claim  to  these  sentiments?  On  this  |)oint 
there  Is  little  diflerenee  of  opinion.  All  Clunstians  will  tell  you 
tlmt  God  is  chiefly  to  be  loved  and  rcveitMl  l>ecause  he  is  gcxxl  or 
benevolent,  and  liecause  he  is  righteous  or  Just,  —  l)ccause  he  de- 
BiroB  at  once  the  happiness  and  the  excellence  of  his  creatui*e8,  — 
because  he  rejoices  to  send  benefits  on  all  who  are  flilcd  to  raceive 
tliem,  —  Ixscause  he  enjoins  and  rowanls  virtue,  and  abliora  and 
punishes  im|)enitcnt  guilt.  Benevolence  and  riglitcousnctts,  then, 
are  the  attributes  on  which  Piet^f  chiefly  rests  as  its  object,  and  bj' 
comnuniion  with  which  it  acts  and  grows. 

;  ^^But  consider  a  moment  what  benevolence  and  riglitccmsness 
are.  Ara  tliey  n(»t  the  very  (juulities  wlilcii  we  nicun  by  Moruliigf 
What  is  morality  Init  the  exei'cise  of  a  liencvolent  and  Just  tcni|>cr 
towards  all  beings  witliin  our  knowledge  and  Influence?  If  so, 
what  is  God's  character,  tlie  character  which  we  are  to  love,  but 
perfect  morality?  —  what  but  the  very  di8|>ositions,  in  ilieir  l\dness, 
which  conscicncHs  enjoins  u|)on  every  man,  and  which  form  what 
we  call  rectitude?  To  love  God,  then,  U  to  love  morality  in  its 
most  |)erfect  form ;  and  thus  we  see  how  religion  and  morals  pass 
into  each  other  and  l)ec*ome  one. 

*'  Tins  idea  seems  to  me  too  important  to  be  possetl  over  lightly. 
Men  have  always  sunk  a  great  gulf  lietwecn  piety  and  morality, 
i*eligion  and  rectitude,  devoutness  and  virtue.  To  love  God  Ims 
been  thought  something  quite  distinct  H-oni  loving  our  ncighlior, 
loving  our  duty,  loving  right  and  worth}'  actions.  But  they  ara  not 
to  be  divided !  To  love  God  is  tlie  same  thing  as  to  love  ivctitude, 
for  Goil  is  rectitude ;  tliis  is  the  central  principle  of  his  character. 
Ills  character  is  tlie  |)erfection  of  morality,  and  the  love  of  liini  is  the 
love  of  morality.  The  love  of  Goil  is  but  another  name  for  the 
love  of  essential  lienevolence  and  Justice ;  —  it  is  a  sincere  and  ol>e- 
diont  delight  in  a  Divine  government,  by  which  these  viilues  are 
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manifested,  enforced,  spread  abroad,  and  renewed  most  gloriously. 
So  inseparable  are  religion  and  morality.  If  we  could  conceive  of 
God  as  wanting  tlie  qualities  and  attributes  which  in  men  we  eali 
moral  vhrtucs,  we  should  thereby  tear  up  and  dcsti-oy  the  vital  germ 
of  piety.  Notliing  would  remain  for  our  love,  veneration,  and  filial 
attachment  to  cling  to  in  God.  lie  would  have  no  claim  on  us. 
It  is  because  he  is  The  Good,  because  he  is  a  moral  lieing,  and 
because  in  loving  him  we  love  Perfect  Morality,  that  we  are  bound 
to  love  him  wiUt  all  tlie  heart,  soul,  and  straugth. 

'*  According  to  Uiese  views,  the  genuineness  and  strength  of  our 
religion  apixsar  altogether  In  our  love  of  riglitcousness  and  good- 
ness, and  in  our  endeavor  to  approach  God  in  these  moral  perfec- 
tions. I  know  religion  is  generally  rcprascntcd  as  something 
dilfercnt  fk-om  this.  The  labor  of  men  has  always  been  to  divorce 
piety  from  virtue, — to  substitute  adulation  for  moral  obedience, 
acts  of  homage  to  God  for  equity  and  benevolence  to  men.  Hea- 
thenism was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Divine  favor 
by  outward  rites,  to  please  God  by  other  means  than  a  pure  and 
good  life.  We  cannot  wonder  that  men  fly  to  these  false  modes  of 
religion,  for  the  obligations  the}*  ira|)ose  are  light  and  eas}*,  when 
compared  witli  those  of  rectitude.  It  is  vastly  easier  to  flatter  the 
Supreme  Being  than  to  subdue  ourselves.  Nothing  is  so  hard  as 
to  root  out  bad  passions,  to  be  upright,  at  whatever  cost,  and  to 
be  benevolent  and  charitable  under  all  provocations  and  diflAculties. 
To  seek  a  resemblance  of  God's  moral  purity  is  unspeakably  more 
toilsome  than  to  praise  him  witli  transport ' 

"  Tlie  liappicst  influence  of  religion  appears,  not  in  giving  us 
occasional  joys  and  raptures,  but  in  communicating  delicacy  and 
|)ower  to  our  sense  of  duty,  in  strangthoning  conscience  to  resist 
all  created  things  when  they  oppose  its  convictions,  in  exaltmg  our 
ordinary  life,  in  making  our  control  of  the  passions  complete,  our 
charity  superior  to  all  sacrifice  and  suffering,  and  our  uprightness 
inunovabic  as  the  throne  of  God.  The  happiest  Influence  of  religion 
apiKsars,  not  in  raising  us  to  something  higher  than  morality,  for 
that  would  he  to  raise  us  alK)ve  God  himself,  but  in  giving  us  sub* 
lime  ifloas  of  morality,  a  pure  will  and  high  aim,  a  pur|K>se  of  ex- 
cellence such  as  never  could  exist  without  a  knowledge  of  God's 
character,  and  a  hoi)e  of  ills  aid  in  imitating  his  goodness.  Religion 
makes  us  moral  by  renewing  our  characters  and  lives  in  the  image 
of  Divine  virttie.  It  forms  us  to  a  rectitude,  aixl  benevolence^  and 
ptnity,  of  a  higher  onler  titan  worldly  men  can  (*onceive.  In  this 
its  glory  and  strength  are  nnule  nmnifest.  Keligion  is  the  perfection 
of  morality." 
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1816.  Tire  iiAPratBSS  op  a  rblioious  lifk.  <*Tlie  human 
heart  not  only  neeiU  objects  of  aflreotion«  but  it  demands  an  object 
vast,  infinite  as  God,  complete!}*  to  fill  and  to  satisfy  it.  Tlie  soul 
of  roan,  though  ollen  debased  and  contracted,  odeu  discsovers  to 
us  a  remarkable  property,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  its  con- 
stitution, —  a  certain  InsaUableness  of  dusirc,  a  love  of  gi*eat  objects, 
a  discontent  with  wliat  is  narrow  and  limited,  a  tliirst  for  somcUiing 
better  tlian  it  finds  on  eartJi.  This  principle  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  love  of  the  infinite,  and  tliougii  ollcn  supprcsscil  by  want, 
and  oftener  by  vice,  it  is  ineradicable  in  laiman  nature,  and  sliows 
to  us  that  the  human  mind  can  find  rc|X)so  onl}'  in  tlie  Infinite 
Being.  God  is  tlio  only  fit  end  and  object  for  such  a  Insing  as  man. 
The  world  cannot  fill  his  mind.  You  see  him  discontonte<l,  rest- 
less, even  amidst  its  fairest  prospects.  A  secret  uneasiness  pi*c3's 
on  him,  which  he  can  neitlier  analyze  nor  describe.  The  tnitli  is, 
his  soul,  whilst  confined  to  Uie  world,  has  not  yet  found  its  tnio 
element.  He  has  desires  and  alfcctioiui  to  which  nothing  hero  is 
proiK)rtloned. 

**  Whilst  earthly  objects  are  exhausted  by  familiarity,  the  thought 
of  God  becomes  to  tlie  devout  man  continually  brighter,  richer, 
vaster,  derives  (Vesh  lustre  ftx>m  all  tlmt  he  observes  of  nature  and 
providence,  and  attracts  to  itself  all  the  glories  of  the  universe. 
The  devout  man,  especially  in  moments  of  strong  religious  sens!* 
bility,  feels  distinctly  tlmt  he  has  found  tlio  tnie  happiness  of  man. 
He  has  found  a  Being  for  his  veneration  and  love,  whose  character 
is  niexhaustible ;  who,  after  ages  shall  have  passc<l,  will  still  be 
uncompi*chcnded  in  tlie  extent  of  his  iMsrfcctious,  and  will  still  com- 
municate to  the  pure  mind  stronger  proofs  of  his  excellence  and 
mora  intimate  signs  of  his  approval." 

1816.  Hbavbn.  **  Descriptions  of  tliis  nature  too  often  convey 
the  impression  tlmt  heaven  is  a  state  of  raptiu*ous  ecstasy,  suajMind- 
ing  reason  and  tlie  calm  exercise  of  undcratanding.  It  is,  indecil, 
true,  tliat  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  in  the  future  life  the  nffeclions 
will  be  powerfitll^'  excited.  New  senslbilit}*  will  lie  connniinicated 
to  the  heart.  God  will  be  loved  with  a  vastly  purer  and  iiitcnser 
love  Uian  is  known  on  eartli.  But  still  the  understanding  will  not 
bo  sacrificed  to  Uie  feelings.  Devotion  will  be  calm,  dcliiierate, 
reasonable.  It  will  be  the  fniit  of  extende<1  knowledge.  All  tlie 
faculties  of  tlie  understanding  will  be  exerted  and  invigorated,  as 
well  as  tlie  affections;  and  the  happiness  of  heaven  will  iK>sse8S 
tlmt  serene  and  reflecting  cliaracter  which  it  is  becoming  and  hon- 
orable for  rational  beings  to  enjoy. 
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**  Another  representation  of  heaven,  which  seems  to  me  unfavor- 
able to  a  strong  impression  of  its  liappiness,  is  tliis :  —  Heaven  is 
often  dcscrilied  as  a  place  where  etemit}'  will  be  s[)ent  in  immediate 
acts  of  Divine  worship.  This  error  arises  from  a  too  literal  and 
narrow  inteqiretation  of  passages  in  Scriptare.  Their  true  meaning 
is,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  spirits  in  heaven  will  possess 
that  sensibility  to  God  which  places  of  worship  are  particularly 
designed  to  promote.  Whatever  r^ion  of  tliis  vast  universe  the}' 
may  visit,  they  will  regard  it  as  God's  empire,  God*s  temple ;  his 
presence  will  ho  felt,  his  |)crfcctions  Ik)  traced  and  adored,  his  will 
be  chcerf\]|ly  obeyed.  This  spirit  of  devotion,  which  we  ougiit  to 
cherish  on  earUi,  will,  indeed,  be  the  habit  of  heaven ;  but  its  exer- 
cise will  bo  consistent  with  tlie  greatest  variety  of  scenes  and 
employments,  and  very  unlike  that  wearisome  monotony  of  an  end- 
less round  of  religious  services  which  some  seem  to  anticipate. 

*^  T  proceed  to  consider  anotlicr  view  of  heaven  which  renders  it 
uninteresting.  Heaven  is  sometimes  described  in  a  manner  which 
excludes  the  idea  of  improvement,  of  progression.  The  thought  of 
a  stationary  existence,  of  remaiuing  the  same  through  eternity,  of 
a  world  where  the  mind,  as  it  looks  forward  to  endless  ages,  will 
wtQ  no  change,  no  progressive  ascent  to  sufierior  virtue,  is  a  most 
discouraging  and  melancholy  one.  The  human  mind  seems  so  im- 
patient of  limits,  it  so  delights  in  boundless  prospects,  that  we  can 
hardly  feel  as  if  it  would  be  happy,  even  in  heaven  itself,  were  it  to 
And  that  it  had  reached  its  goal ;  that  no  accessions  were  to  be 
made  to  its  knowledge  and  goodness;  that  no  nearer  approach 
could  be  gained  to  God  and  superior  orders  of  being;  that  all 
al)ove  it  was  forbidden  ground,  an  inaccessible  felicity. 

*'8uch  conceptions  of  heaven  are  altogether  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  understanding,  which 
seem  capable  of  hideflnito  progression,  and  witli  what  we  see  of  the 
works  of  God,  which  teach  us  that  he  delights  in  a  progressive  cre- 
ation. We  ought  rather  to  conceive  of  heaven  as  a  state  which  will 
offer  far  greater  means  of  improvement  than  tlie  present,  which 
will  o|)cn  new  Hehls  for  thought,  new  worlds  for  research,  which  will 
inspire  a  more  intense  desire  of  moral  greatness,  and  give  continu- 
ally increasing  energy  and  splendor  to  all  the  virtues  which  ennoble 
our  nature 

*' Another  error  in  tlie  description  of  heaven,  which  I  think  ren- 
ders it  less  interesting,  is  tliat  the  thought  of  society  is  thrown  too 
much  out  of  sight.  Now,  human  nature  is  essentiall}*  social.  It 
wants  objects  of  affection,  companions  to  whom  it  may  communi- 
cate its  tlioughts  and  purposes,  and  with  whom  it  may  act  and 
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enjoy.  Ploasure  is  toatclcas  without  fViendly  partieii>ation,  and 
every  view  of  iieavon  excluding  this  is  unfavoitible  to  an  impression 
of  its  liappiness.  We  are  too  apt  to  tiiinlc  of  lieaven  as  a  solemn 
place.  '  It  ought  to  be  viewed  b^*  us  as  a  place  of  cheerAii  society. 
The  countenances  of  its  inliabitants  should  seem  to  us  irmdiatcd 
b}'  a  benign  smile  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  one  anotlicr,  and  tlicir 
piety,  tliougli  reverential,  sliould  seem  to  us  a  filial  and  luippy  sen- 
timent, which  enters  into  the  conversation,  and  which  they  deliglit 
to  manifest  togctlier. 

'^Another  view  of  heaven  wliich  seems  to  me  to  weaken  its  In- 
terest  is  this:  —  Its  inhabitants  are  often  descrilicd  as  forming  a 
world  by  themselves,  as  having  no  connection  witli  any  oilier  Iks 
Ings.  Heaven  seems*  to  be  considered  as  a  region  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  Now  an  improved  and  benevolent  mind 
can  hardly  esca|>e  tlie  desira  of  extending  its  acquaintance  wiUi  tills 
boundless  universe  of  whicli  It  forms  a  pait ;  and  licaven  would 
seem  a  place  of  confinement,  did  it  shut  up  its  inliabitants  forever 
from  ever}'  oUier  ivglon.  liut  we  ouglit  not  to  conceive  thus  of  the 
Allure  stale  of  good  men.  We  need  not  doubt  the  fact,  lliat  angels, 
whose  home  is  licaven,  visit  our  earth  and  liear  a  part  In  our  trans- 
actions ;  and  wc  liave  good  i*cusoii  to  believe,  that,  if  we  obtain 
admission  into  heaven,  we  shall  still  have  op|X)rtuiiil3',  not  only  to 
return  to  earth,  but  to  view  the  o|>eraUon  of  God  in  distant  splieix^s, 
and  l)e  his  ministera  in  other  worlds 

**  It  is  not  im|>os8ible,  that,  in  our  Intcrcourae  with  other  worlds, 
we  shall  meet  with  beings  who  tti*e  passing  through  the  first  stage 
of  discipline,  like  tliat  which  is  now  assigned  to  ourselves,  —  iHiings 
exix>seil  to  pain,  temptation,  and  sorrow,  beings  wlio  may  neetl  our 
sympalliy  and  aid,  and  to  whom  we  may  ixsiidcr  tlie  same  oHIccs 
which  we  liave  reason  to  believe  angels  now  rcnder  to  tlie  human 
race.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  do  not  i*ciidcr  heaven  a  less  inter- 
esting or  less  liappy  world,  when  we  sup|K)se  that  its  inluibiUinls 
retain  tlie  teiiderest  sensibility,  and  feel  for  the  sulferings  which  may 
be  endui'ed  in  oilier  regions  of  the  creation,  libera  is  a  syinpalh}' 
which,  tliough  in  a  measuro  paiiiAil,  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  ex- 
istence, and  which  a  good  man  would  not  wish  to  i*esign ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  believe  that  this  Is  excluded  Q'om  heaven. 

''Once  mora:  tlie  descriptions  which  are  given  of  heaven  are 
often,  I  think,  rendered  less  interesting  tlian  they  should  be,  b}' 
false' ideas  wliich  ai*e  entertained  aliout  Uie  |)erfeclioii  of  its  iiilial>- 
itants.  It  seems  to  be  thought,  Uiat,  liecause  good  men  are  to  bo 
perfect  herealler,  tliey  will  all  i*esemble  each  oilier ;  and  hence  that 
diversity  of  character,  of  taste,  and  habits,  wliich  contributes  so 
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miieh  to  onr  Imppiiioss,  Is  mado  to  givo  place  to  a  monotonous  and 
unvariod  cxcicUcnoc.  But  all  GcnVs  works  arc  marked  by  variot}', 
and  to  this  tlicy  owe  much  of  their  interest  and  lieaut}*. 

'*  Will  all  this  variety  be  blotted  out  in  heaven?  No  one,  who 
refleutH  that  iliis  life  is  n  preparatory  state,  can  doubt  that  onr  Atture 
character  will  be  a  continuation  of  tlie  present,  —  tliat,  if  we  enter 
heaven,  we  shall  carry  with  us  essentially  the  same  minds  which  we 
l)ossess  on  leaving  the  world,  and  thus  all  the  peculiarities  of  earth 
which  are  consistent  with  goodness  will  be  transplanted  in  the  futura 
state.  Tlie  Scriptures  teach  us  that  it  will  be  part  of  tlie  happiness 
of  heaven  to  meet  tliere  tlie  good  and  excellent  of  former  times,  — 
the  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  other  benefactora 
of  mankind.  But  this  happiness  would  be  wholly  lost,  were  men  in 
heaven  to  lose  theur  peculiar  characters,  were  all  to  be  cast  into  one 
mould,  were  all,  in  becoming  perfect,  to  become  ix^rfectl^*  alike.  No, 
—  heaven  will  not  present  this  unvaried  and  dull  unifonnity.  Tlio 
strong  lines  of  character  whldi  marked  men  on  earth,  we  may  sup* 
pose,  will  distinguish  them  hereafter.  Paul  will  retain  his  ardor, 
John  his  kindness,  Isaiah  his  imagination.  In  heaven  we  sliall  wit- 
ness every  form  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  Some  of  its 
Inhabitants  will  exhibit  to  us  the  milder,  and  others  the  sublimer 
virtues.  Some  will  be  distinguished  by  glow  of  feeling,  some  by 
profoundness  of  thought,  some  by  activity  and  energy  of  will. 
Hicre  will  be,  too,  different  degrees  of  tlie  same  excellence,  and 
dlirerent  employments  corresfionding  to  the  character. 

*'  The  true  view  of  heaven,  that  which  the  Scriptures  give,  that 
which  reason  sanctions,  and  that  which  we  can  most  powerAiUy 
realize,  is,  that  it  will  not  essentially  change,  but  rather  improve 
our  nature.  We  shall  be  the  same  beings  as  on  earth ;  we  shall 
retain  our  present  faculties,  onr  present  affections,  our  love  of 
knowle<lge,  love  of  l)eauty,  love  of  action,  love  of  approbation,  our 
sympatliy,  gratitude,  and  pleasure  in  success.  We  shall  probably, 
too,  have  bodies  not  very  different  from  what  we  now  have,  —  the 
03'e  to  behold  creation  and  receive  its  beauties,  the  ear  to  hear 
tlie  voice  of  ft'icndship  and  to  receive  the  pleasures  of  harinon}*,  and 
even  sense  refined  and  purified.  This  we  know,  that  Jesus  in  a 
form  like  ours  asciciided  Into  heaven,  and  when  Moses  and  Klljah 
eonvci-scHl  with  him  on  the  l^fotint,  tliey  api^eared  in  the  human 
form,  tlilferiiig  from  ours  only  In  its  splendor ;  and  from  these  facts 
it  would  seem  that  our  future  Ixxlies  will  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  present." 

1817.  IIkavrn  a  placr  for  orowtii  and  action.  "In  heaven 
the  understanding  will  bo  called  into  vigorous  exercise,  and  will  bo 
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oontinnally  enlarged  and  improved  by  exertion.  Some  persons 
seem  to  conceive  Uiat  tlie  mind  will  at  once  attain  ita  f\ill  and  [)cr- 
fcct  growth  in  tlie  future  world,  that  it  will  ascend  immediately 
from  this  region  of  darkness  and  error  into  tlie  bnghtest  light  of 
heaven,  that  it  will  expand  at  once  to  the  AiU  extent  of  its  ea- 
imcities,  that  everything  which  is  to  be  known  will  at  once  be 
acquired,  and  therefore  that  new  acquisitions  will  not  be  pro|K>8ed, 
and  will  not  of  course  awaken  its  activit}-.  But  Uiis  is  an  imogi* 
nation  altogether  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  and  it  dilFcrs  so 
entirely  from  present  experience,  tliat  noUiiiig  but  |)08itivo  duclai*a« 
tions  of  Scripture  can  give  it  a  claim  to  belief.  In  tliis  life,  pro- 
gression is  tlie  universal  law.  Nothing  is  brought  into  being  In 
its  most  perfect  state.  Evbrything  rises  to  maturity  tvom  feeble 
beginnings. 

*'  The  all-wise  Creator  delights  in  a  progressive  system,  in  grad- 
ual improvement,  not  in  immediate  iMirfecUou.  It  is  his  uniform 
metliotl  to  conduct  beings  tlirougli  various  stages,  not  to  flx  Uiero 
at  once  In  an  unchangeable  condition.  Now,  such  being  the  method 
of  Providence,  and  such  the  nature  and  experience  of  man,  is  it  not 
natural  to  ex|)ect  tliat  in  a  ftiture  life  our  natura  will  be  prograssive, 
that  tlie  knowledge  with  which  the  Christian  will  commence  his 
future  being  will  be  a  ix>iiit  fi-om  which  he  will  start,  a  foundation 
on  which  ho  will  build,  raUier  than  a  state  in  which  he  will  eter- 
nally rest? 

^^  Fraed  Arom  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  now  darken 
and  disorder  his  mind,  loving  the  tinith  with  increasing  anlor, 
clothed  with  a  spiritual,  vigorous,  refined,  immortal  body,  i^cleased 
fVom  all  pain,  disease,  languor,  and  itsluxing  tciil,  and,  alK>ve  all, 
associated  with  enlightened  and  benevolent  minds,  with  angels  of 
light,  witli  apostles,  proplicts,  sages,  witli  Jesus  Ciirist,  wlio  is  tlie 
wisdom  of  God, — blest  with  all  these  aids  and  guides,  with  what 
rapid  steps  must  the  Christian  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  his  works  1  And  when  we  consider  timt  tliis  pix)gi*ession  will 
be  eternal,  will  never  end,  what  an  astonishing  conception  is  given 
us  of  tlie  future  greatness  of  man !  We  cannot  follow  him  on  his 
paUi  of  glory.  To  an  ever-progressing  Insing  no  limits  can  lie  pit)- 
scribed.  Tliere  is  no  rank  of  created  existence  to  wliiuh  he  will  not 
ascend.  Where  sei-aphs  now  worahip,  tliero  man  will  one  da}*  wor- 
ship, and  the  purest  praises  which  heaven  now  hears  will  ascend 
fW>m  once  human  lips.  Are  there  oixlers  of  beings  whose  expansive 
minds  embrace  the  interests  of  worlds  as  eosil}*  as  we  do  the  con- 
cems  of  our  business  and  families?  The  mind  of  man,  continuall}* 
improving,  will  enjo}*  tlie  same  expansion.    I  am  lost  when  I  at- 
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tempt  to  represent  to  in3'8elf  human  nature  perfected  in  heaven,  and 
through  endless  ages  approaching  its  wise  and  holy  Creator." 

1816.  Tub  puturr  glories  op  this  hood.  *^It  is  a  verjr  in- 
teresting view  of  dcatli,  that,  instead  of  destroj'ing,  it  sets  a  seal  on 
the  virtues  of  good  men,  the  seal  of  eternit}'.  It  places  them  1)e* 
3'ond  danger.  It  takes  them  (Vom  a  region  of  moral  infection, 
where  they  sometimes  drooped,  where  temptation  triumphs  over  the 
most  exiierienced  in  piety,  where  the  purest  excellence  can  hardly 
ho  viewed  without  feelings  of  solicitude. 

^*  When  we  think  of  the  good  and  holy  who  have  left  us,  we 
should  banish  n*om  our  thoughts  all  gloomy  images  which  death 
presents.  The}*  should  rise  l)cfore  our  minds,  improved,  |)erfected, 
clothed  with  a  new  lustre  of  goodness.  We  should  tliiiik  of  them  as 
ascended  to  a  purer  region.  The  countenance  on  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  see  the  expression  of  all  kind  affections  should  shine 
upon  us  briglitencd  with  a  more  benignant  smile.  Their  piety 
should  ap|)enr  as  raised,  rcflncd,  and  kindled  into  purer  anlor  by  its 
near  approach  to  God.  We  should  see  them  surrounded  with  better 
friends  and  examples  than  those  they  have  left,  and  in  the  midst  of 
Uie  purest  and  happiest  society. 

**  That  in  this  wide  creation  there  are  spheres  of  nobler  action 
than  are  enJo3*ed  on  eartli,  that  Uiere  are  wider  fields  for  the  powers 
of  intelligent  l)eings,  and  more  generous  and  gloHous  objects  for 
benevolence,  who  can  doubt?  This  world,  it  is  not  unlikely,  is  tlie 
abode  of  the  feeblest  and  most  im|xsrfect  members  of  God's  family. 
It  is,  perlmps,  the  spliero  of  the  humblest  lal)or.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, do  intelligent  beings  enjoy,  expand,  so  little.  Go  where  we 
will  in  creation,  if  we  except  the  abode  of  the  condemned,  probably 
we  shall  find  more  improved  intelligence,  and  wi<lcr  spheres  of  use- 
flilncss.  Our  present  experience  teaches  us  that  God  delights  in  an 
nciive  creation.  We  see  all  nature  in  motion.  We  see  that  he 
delights  in  accomplishing  his  most  imi)ortant  ends  by  the  agency  of 
his  rational  creatures,  and  that  thus  their  concurrence  with  the  cre- 
ation forms  at  once  tlieir  happiness  and  dignitj'.  Who  can  doubt 
that  this  same  principle  regulates  the  whole  universe  which  God  has 
made,  that  cverywhci'e  his  purposes  are  committed  to  the  charge  of 
creatures,  that  all  spaces  and  ages  are  one  vast  field  of  exertion? 
Among  the  chief  wonders  and  glories  which  the  Aitui-e  world  is  to 
disclose  to  us  will  be  the  enlarged  flowers,  relations,  and  influences 
of  virtuous  beings. 

**  I/ct  us  not,  tlien,  imngine  tliat  tlie  useAilness  of  the  good  is 
finished  at  death.    Then  rather  does  it  begin.    Let  us  not  Judge  of 
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tlieir  state  by  associAtiona  drawn  ftt>m  tlio  chillness  and  silonoo 
of  the  grave.  They  havo  gone  to  abodes  of  life,  of  warmtli,  of 
action.  They  have  gone  to  (ill  a  larger  [Amm  in  Uie  syHtc^ni  of  CUxh 
I>caUi  has  expandeil  their  iiowora.  The  clogs  and  fcltci's  of  Uio 
IMsrishable  body  have  fallen  off,  timt  Uiey  nuty  act  more  freely  and 
with  more  delight  in  Uie  grand  system  of  creation.  We  shonld 
represent  them  to  our  minds  as  ascended  to  a  higlier  rank  of  exist- 
ence, and  admitted  to  oo-operate  with  far  higher  communities.  This 
eartli  was  only  tlieir  school,  their  place  of  eihication,  where  wo  saw 
their  powers  comparatively  in  an  infont  state.  The}'  liavc  now 
reached  a  maturer  age,  and  are  gone  to  sustain  mora  imiMitant 
relations.  They  have  been  cfilleil  because  tlieir  agency  was  neciled 
in  higher  services  tlian  those  of  tliis  world.  Where  Ihey  are  now 
acting,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know ;  but  Uie  all-wise  Father  can 
never  be  without  a  sphei*e  for  the  virtues  of  his  children.  It  would 
be  grateAil  to  believe  tliat  their  influence  readies  to  the  pi-esent 
state,  and  we  certainly  are  not  forbidden  to  indulge  tlie  ho[)e.  Hut 
wherever  they  may  be,  they  are  more  useful,  more  honorabl}'  occu- 
pied, than  when  on  earth ;  and  b}'  following  tlieir  steps,  we  may, 
however  separated  fit>m  them  during  life,  110^X3  to  obtain  aibnission 
into  tlie  same  bright  regions  where  tliey  are  pressing  onwaixl  to 
perfection." 

SECTION    SECOND 

IIUMAK  MATURK. 

1815.  Gekbrous  views  or  man.  ^*  We  need  to  feel  more  deeply 
that  we  are  intrusted  with  a  religion  which  is  designed  to  ennoble 
human  nature,  which  recognizes  in  man  the  capacities  of  ull  tliat  is 
good,  gi*eat,  and  excellent,  and  which  offers  every  encouiiigcnicnt 
and  aid  to  tlie  pursuit  of  perfection.  The  Christian  minister,  in 
preparing  his  discourses,  should  often  recollect,  that  man,  degradeil 
as  he  fhsqucntly  appears,  has  yet  powers  and  faculties  which  may 
be  reflned  into  angelio  perfection,  Uiat  lie  is  invitoil  to  pi'cpai-u  for 
the  community  of  angels,  that  he  is  foiTncd  for  endless  progi\!ss  in 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence  and  felicity.  lie  should  oden 
recollect,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  our  nature  has  been  intimately  united 
witli  the  Divine,  and  tlmt  in  Jesus  humanity  is  ah-eady  cnthmned 
in  heaven.  Familiarized  to  these  generous  conceptions,  it  should 
often  be  his  object  in  preaching  to  unfold  to  men  their  capacities  of 
greatness,  to  reveal  tlie  splendor  of  that  destiny  to  whicli  tliey  ara 
called  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  awaken  aspirations  after  a  nobler  charac- 
ter and  a  higher  existence,  and  to  inflame  them  with  the  love  of  all 
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the  graces  and  virtues  with  wliich  Jesus  came  to  enrich  and  adorn 
human  natin*c.  In  this  way  he  will  prove  that  lie  understands  tlic 
true  and  great  design  of  tlie  gosix^l  and  tlie  ministr)*,  which  is  the 

perfection  of  man's  character 

^^  May  I  be  (x^rmittcd  to  say,  tliat  perhaps  tlie  greatest  defect  in 
the  ministry,  as  at  present  conducted,  is,  tliat  it  is  not  sufliciently 
diri!ctcd  to  ennoble  and  elevate  tlie' minds  of  men.  It  docs  not 
breathe  a  sufliciently  generous  spirit.  It  does  not  ap|)eal  sufUcicntly 
to  the  highest  and  best  principles  of  the  human  heart,  nor  delineate 
wiUi  sufUcient  IVcquency  and  encrg}'  tliose  lofty  sentiments  and 
deeds  to  which  sometliing  congenial  responds  in  almost  ever}' 
breast.  It  appeals  too  constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of  man's 
nature,  —  I  mean  the  principle  of  fear,  which,  under  judicious  ex- 
citement, is  indeed  of  undoubted  use,  but  which,  as  every  parent 
knows,  when  habituall}*  awakened,  is  alwaj's  found  to  depi*ess  and 
debase  tlie  mind,  to  break  the  spirit,  to  give  a  tamencss  to  the 
clmractcr,  and  to  chili  the  best  affecttons.  Perha|)S  one  cause  of 
the  limited  influence  of  Christianity  is,  that,  as  Christianit}*  is  too 
often  exhibited,  it  seems  adapted  to  form  an  abject,  servile  charac- 
ter, ratlicr  tlian  to  raise  its  disciples  to  tnie  greatness  and  dignit}'. 
Perhaps,  were  Christianity  more  habituallj'  regarded  as  a  system 
whoso  chief  design  is  to  infiise  honorable  sentiments,  an  ingenuous 
love  of  Goil,  a  superiority  to  unworthy  pursuits,  a  virtue  akin  to 
tliat  of  heaven,  its  reception  would  bo  more  cordial,  and  its  influ- 
ence mora  extensive,  num*.  happy,  more  accordant  with  its  great 
end,  —  the  perfection  of  human  naturc." 

1816.  Man's  capacities  of  goodness.  '*One  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  present  day  is  a  lowness,  a  sordidness,  a 
n'i<^{flnoflR  of  thought  and  fooling.  Men  tliink  meanly  of  their 
nature,  and  hence  their  conduct  is  selflsh  and  earthly.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  see  men  in  general  given  up  to  gross  vices.  We  do  not 
meet  around  us  the  ferocit}'  or  beasti}'  licentiousness  of  the  savage 
stnlc.  We  flnd  man}*  marks  of  improvement,  when  we  compare  tlie 
present  with  earlier  ages.  But  there  is  little  elevation  of  sentiment. 
Coinpnrativoly  few  seem  to  1)e  conscious  of  Uioir  high  original,  their 
capaclUos  of  excr Hence,  their  relation  to  God,  tlicir  interest  in 
eternity. 

'*  Blessed  be  God,  in  the  history  of  ever)'  age  and  nation  — 
amidst  the  ravages  of  ambition  and  the  mean  aims  of  seHlshness 
—  tliere  have  broken  forth  nobler  sentiments,  and  the  evidences  of 
a  heavenly  virtue.  Every  age  has  been  illustrated  by  men  who  bore 
themselves  like  men,  and  vindicated  the  cause  of  human  nature,  — > 
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men  who,  in  clrcomstances  of  great  trial,  have  adhered  to  moral 
and  religious  principle,  to  the  cause  of  persecuted  truth,  to  the 
interests  of  luimanity,  to  the  hope  of  immortalit}*,  —  wlio  have  trod- 
den under  foot  the  fairest  gifts  of  fortune  and  Uie  world  hi  the  pur- 
suit of  dut}'.  It  has  often  pleased  God  to  gather  round  these  men 
the  clouds  of  adversity,  that  their  virtues  miglit  shhie  with  a  sub- 
lim'er  splendor,  lliis  is  the  greatest  value  of  history,  that  it  intro- 
duces us  to  persons  of  this  illustrious  order ;  and  its  noblest  use  is 
by  their  examples  to  nourish  in  us  a  conviction,  tliat  elevated  purity 
of  motive  and  conduct  is  not  a  dream  of  fancy,  but  that  it  is  jilaoed 
within  our  reach,  and  is  the  very  end  of  being. 

*^  1  luivc  8{x>kcn  of  history  as  rcl\iUng  Uie  low  conceptions  which 
men  form  of  their  nature ;  but,  without  looking  back  to  former  ages, 
may  not  every  individual,  amidst  the  corruptions  of  present  society, 
discover  in  his  own  sphere  some  delightAil  examples  and  illustra- 
tions of  human  goodness?  Does  he  not  discern  some  wlioso  names 
are  never  to  be  Inscribed  on  tlic  rolls  of  eartlily  fume,  aud  who  can 
boast  no  distinction  of  intulligenco  or  station,  but  whose  siiicoro 
devotedness  to  God,  whose  gratitude  in  adversity,  whose  ^latience 
under  injury,  whose  cheerAil  discharge  of  humble  duties,  whose 
unwearied  zeal  in  doing  good,  afToi-d  a  delightfVil  proof  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  human  and  angelic  nature?  I^ct  none,  then, 
say  that  the  corruptions  of  society  forbid  us  to  believe  that  our 
nature  is  susceptible  of  high  advancement.  The  road  to  perfection 
is  not  unexplored.  We  have  forerunners  in  Uiis  patli.  We  see  Uie 
traces  of  many  steps  directed  to  Immortality.  Men  of  like  passions 
with  ouraelvos  have  subdued  temptation.  The  good  and  gi*eat  were 
not  miracles  in  the  moral  world.  We  possess  tlie  same  |K)wer,  tlio 
same  motives,  the  same  heavenly  guide,  and  Uie  same  promise  of 
Divine  assistance 

**  He  who  never  looks  up  to  an  excellence  higher  than  he  has 
attained,  who  never  regards  himself  as  formed  for  pure  and  gener- 
ous sentiments,  who  never  admits  the  thought  that  exalted  good- 
ness is  placed  within  his  reach,  will  never  put  forth  his  jxiwers  in 
purauit  of  virtue.  He  will  never  rise.  He  dooms  himself  to  his 
present  state.  Exeilion  supix>ses  that  good  may  l>e  attaine<l,  and 
vigorous  excrUon  supposes  Umt  the  mind  is  kindled  by  Uie  pix>8|)ect 
of  great  attainments.  What  can  you  cx|>ect  from  him  wlio  sees 
nothing  in  the  future  better  tiian  the  past?  On  Uie  other  hand,  a 
belief  in  the  capacities  and  dignity  of  humanity,  a  belief  of  its  Aiture 
glory,  a  belief  that  higher  excellence  is  the  very  end  for  which  we 
were  made,  is  a  spring  of  generous  and  unwearied  activity.  This 
fiiithi  when  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind,  is  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the 
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improvement  to  which  it  aspires.  It  awakens  new  power  in  the  soul. 
It  gives  a  natural  dignity  to  tlio  tlionglits  and  actions,  and  produces 
an  almost  involuntary  abstinence  from  all  that  is  false  and  selfish. 

**  lie  who  accustoms  himself  to  reflect  on  Jesus  Christ,  on  his 
ni)08tlcs,  on  mart3*rs,  on  the  Ix^st  of  men,  on  the  loveliest  and  sub- 
limest  forms  of  humanit}',  who  regards  these  high  beings  as  his 
forerunners  in  the  patli  of  glory,  and  whose  chief  prayer  is,  that 
he  may  walk  in  their  steps,  —  this  man  has  learned  the  true  secret 
of  greatness.  Though  on  earth,  he  has  taken  his  place  in  a  higher 
world.  Blessed  bo  God,  these  consoling  and  encouraging  views 
are  not  only  authorized  by  the  gospel,  but  Jesus  Christ  came  for 
this  very  end,  to  fix  them  in  our  minds,  to  make  them  the  rule  of 
our  lives.  His  great  object  was  to  exalt  us  to  true  glory.  His 
example  was  placed  before  us,  not  to  create  a  transient  emotion, 
but  to  show  us  to  what  height  our  nature  may  be  raised.'* 

1818.  FoucR  OF  MORAL  ruRi*osK.  '*  The  Christian  is  known  by 
the  energy  with  wliich  he  wills  to  do  right.  It  is  his  distinction, 
that  his  sense  of  religious  duty,  his  moral  principles,  his  purposes 
of  virtue,  predominate  within  him.  He  does  not  merely  love  what 
is  good,  but  chooses  it  with  power. 

**  We  hear  often  of  greatness  of  character.  The  only  true  great- 
ness consists  in  unconquerable  purpose  of  obedience  to  God.  It 
consists  in  adhering  with  energy  and  courage  to  truth,  duty,  and 
honor.  It  consists  in  taking  our  rules  of  action  from  our  own 
minds,  enlightened  by  revelation,  and  following  our  deliberate  con- 
victions of  right  in  the  face  of  death  and  danger.  It  consists  in 
asking  ourselves,  first,  not  what  is  exi^edient  or  safe,  but  what  is 
generous,  excellent,  and  acceptable  to  God ;  and  in  forming  pur- 
l)Oses  of  rectitude  with  a  force  which  man  and  time  and  suffering 
cannot  suIkIuc.  This  holy  energ}'  of  mind  is  tite  only  true  great- 
ness, and  it  is  a  greatness  not  be3'ond  the  reach  of  our  na- 
ture  

**  Tlie  tnily  interesting  portions  of  historj^  are  those  which  attest 
the  moral  iK>wcr  of  man,  wliich  show  us  fellow-beings  sustained  by 
inwartl  principle  and  coiifldouce  in  God  under  the  heaviest  pressure 
of  pnin,  which  show  us  the  mind  unchanged  in  pros|>erit}'  and  ad- 
versity, passing  unmoved  through  honor  and  disgrace,  clinging  to 
exeelleiHxs  when  her  onl}'  eartlil}'  dowiy  was  death.  Would  fro  see 
our  nature  in  its  grcatness,  we  must  see  it  forsaken  by  all  outward 
aids,  compassed  with  obstacles,  yet  steadfast,  gathering  iK>wer  (Vom 
difllculty,  and  opixming  a  firmer  IVont  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
with  which  its  principles  are  assailed. 

10 
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*'Tlio  truo  1180  of  Uio  trials  and  temptations  of  life,  and  of  tlio 
turbulent  passions  in  our  own  breasts,  is  to  call  forth  spiritual  en- 
crgy  and  licroio  purposes.  God  might  have  phiccd  us  in  a  world 
where  duty  and  pleasure  would  have  mingled  and  formed  one  cur- 
rent ;  but  where  would  have  been  tlie  discipline  of  virtue  in  such  a 
world?  Under  such  a  constitution  of  things,  our  nature  would  have 
been  ftree  from  sin ; .  but  whilst  every  stain  would  have  l>oen  pro- 
vented,  almost  every  bright  traoe  of  moral  glory  would  have  been 
dim.  The  crown  would  have  fallen  fVom  the  head  of  goodness. 
We  are  otherwise  circumstanced ;  —  wo  are  placed  now  In  a  region 
of  storms,  perils,  hardships ;  now  in  one  of  bhindislunonts,  soduo* 
tions,  snares.  In  such  a  worid,  would  we  be  virtuous  and  make 
progress  in  religion,  we  must  put  forth  our  powers  to  choose  tlie 
good  and  to  love  it  entirely.  The  conscience  must  act  with  vigor. 
Excellence  must  be  pursued  earnestly.  An  inert  purpose  will  avail 
us  nothing.  Our  whole  nature  must  be  awake.  Who  does  not  see 
tliat  sucli  a  world  is  fitted  to  form  a  higher  order  of  uilnds  than  a 
state  removed  iVom  temptation  ?  True,  we  must  toil,  but  tlie  har- 
vest is  rich.  We  must  fight,  but  the  strength  we  gain  by  conflict  is 
an  inestimable  compensation.  Here  we  have  one  explanation  of 
our  present  state.  We  are  tried  as  by  flro,  that  we  may  come  forth 
purer  ftt>m  the  fhmace.  Our  virtues  are  in  peril,  that  we  may  hold 
tliem  with  a  firmer  grasp.  This  is  tlie  world  for  the  formation  of 
generous  and  resolute  spirits.  Let  its  purpose  be  in  us  Ailly  ac- 
complished  

**This  force  of  principle  gives,  as  it  were,  new  iK>wer  to  tlie 
whole  man.  With  this  inwai^  spring  how  much  can  we  accom- 
plish, how  much  endura  I  Sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  recti- 
tude, difllculties  no  longer  daunt  us,  and  hindrances  sink  before 
us.  The  minds  of  men  are  exccedingl}'  weakened  by  hiconsistent 
passions,  by  fear,  interest,  regai^  to  opinion.  They  ettact  little, 
because  they  want  unity.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  ask  what  is 
right,  and  to  espouse  it  with  enei*g>',  leaving  the  coiiseqiiencxss  wltli 
God,  derives  new  power  trom  his  singleness  of  pur|K>8e.  Jt  gives 
him  fearlessness  of  mind.  His  faculties,  concentrated  on  his  du- 
ties, act  iVcely  and  strenuously ;  he  perseveres  where  otlicrs  would 
droop,  and  succeeds  wliera  tlicy  would  full.  Right  action,  by  liehig 
in  itself  simple  and  hannonlous,  brings  an  iniincdiatu  i*ewaitl  in 
peace,*  equanimity,  steadiness.  Strong  moral  principle  Is  a  spring 
of  honorable  impulse,  and  gives  us  Uie  Iiighest  use  of  all  our  fac- 
ulties  

^*  Force  of  moral  purpose  makes  us  happ3%  Happiness  does  not 
consist,  as  men  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  in  passive  enjoyments.    It 
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is  found  In  tlio  strennons  nsc  of  our  best  affections.  We  enjoy  most 
In  iHiiting  forUi  our  whole  nature,  in  being  Ailly  alive  to  all  scenes 
and  relations,  and  especioll}-  in  preserving  our  noblest  faculties  in 
health}-  and  efficient  actlvit}*.  There  is  a  constant  satisfaction  at- 
tending tlie  vigorous  exercise  of  conscience,  while  a  feeble  operation 
of  the  moral  principle,  which  shows  us  what  Is  right,  but  gives  no 
sti-ength  to  perform  it,  is  a  source  of  constant  misery.  Tlicro  Is  an 
exhilaration,  a  \w\niy  a  Joy,  sprtiighig  up  within  us  when  we  will 
witli  power  what  wc  see  to  be  good,  when  we  are  conscious  of 
treading  under  foot  the  low  principles  and  interests  which  would 
part  us  from  God  and  dut}*,  when  we  sacrifice  firmly  and  unre- 
servedlj'  selfish  desires,  or  the  world's  favor,  to  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tian rectitude.  Moral  energy  inspires  an  unconquerable  resolution, 
and  fills  us  witli  a  rare  delight.  The  mind  enlarges  itself,  and 
gains  a  new  feeling  of  its  capacities  and  destination,  in  these 
seasons  of  generous  excitement ;  Just  as  the  body  seems  to  gather 
new  height  and  dimensions  when  a  person  is  upborne  by  an  exalted 
scmtiment.  The  most  exulting  moments  of  life  are  those  when, 
after  a  conflict  of  strong  passion  with  the  sense  of  duty,  we  come 
off  conquerors,  and  are  conscious  tliat  we  have  risen  in  spiritual 
existence.  A  feeling  of  this  nature  becomes  in  a  degree  habitual 
to  tlie  man,  whose  general  tone  of  mind  is  a  sincere  purpose  of  ad- 
hering  to  tlie  path  of  Christian  virtue.'' 

1814.  True  nAPPiNRss.  <^The  tnie  happiness  of  man  has  its 
si»at  in  Uie  mind  whlc^h  Uod  has  breathed  into  us,  in  tite  enlarge- 
ment of  its  ix)wers,  in  tlie  elevation  of  its  sentiments,  in  Uie  firm- 
ness and  purity  of  its  principles,  in  its  ascent  to  Its  native  heaven. 
Compared  with  the  capacities  of  tliis  imperishable  principle,  and 
with  tlie  means  of  unfolding  and  exalting  it,  everything  outward  is 
wortliless. 

**  The  l)est  of  all  the  blessings  which  God  gives  to  man  is  a  heart 
alive  to  what  is  great  and  good,  which  glows  at  tlie  sight  of  excel- 
lence, and  kindles  with  desire  to  become  one  witli  what  it  admires. 
The  best  of  all  GocFs  blessings  is  a  heart  which  is  accustomed  to 
aspire  to  him  as  its  source  and  destination,  which  is  alive  to  his  all- 
IXir^-ading  presence,  which  meets  him  in  his  works,  converses  with 
iiim  In  solitude,  blesses  him  in  aflliction,  prays  to  him  witli  the 
assurance  of  being  heai-d,  and  hopes  from  him  all  which  infinite 
goodness  can  liostow.  The  liest  of  all  blessings  is  a  heart  which 
partakes  (iod*s  lienevolenoc,  which  feels  its  relation  to  tlie  uni- 
verse, which  is  l)oiind  b}'  friendship  to  the  good,  by  sympathy  to 
Uie  afllicted,  and  b}*  an  overfiowing  tenderness  to  the  narrow  circle 
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of  domestio  life.  The  beat  of  all  bteBsings  is  a  heart  which  car» 
ries  witli  it  a  oonseiousness  of  its  unbounded  destiny^  which  looks 
forward  to  etcniity  as  its  Inheritance,  which  hopes  for  perfect 
goodness,  which  feels  alliance  with  higher  orders  of  beings,  and 
anticipates  a  union  with  the  spirits  of  the  Just  made  peifect,  with 
departed  ftiends,  and  wiUi  the  ascended  Saviour.  In  such  a  state 
of  heart  is  the  true  happiness  of  man." 

1814.  Perfect  society.  *^  Perfect  social  happiness  is  rcser^'cd 
for  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  Fill  ns  you  ouglit  your  relations 
here,  and  you  will  rise  to  a  better  world,  and  l>e  welcomed  Into  a 
happier  and  purer  community.  But  tliis  Is  not  all.  Jt  is  very 
doubtAil  whether  we  should  be  Uie  happier,  if  our  social  connections 
were  at  present  improved  as  much  as  we  desire.  We  desira  fl-ieiids 
who  will  regard  us  with  unremitting  tenderness,  in  wliose  society 
we  shall  escai)e  from  every  temptation,  who  would  fly  to  our  aid  in 
every  difllculty,  to  our  rescue  in  every  danger.  The  thought  of 
such  fHends  is  indeed  delightftil ;  but  in  the  present  life  we  are  not 
worthy  of  them,  and  I  fear  tlic}'  would  injure  us  by  the  very  excess 
of  their  tenderness.  The}'  would  probably  keep  us  all  our  lives  in 
a  state  of  infantile  dependence.  Relying  always  on  their  aid,  and 
shielded  always  by  their  care,  we  should  attain  no  firmness  of  char- 
acter, no  courage,  no  proper  self-dci^endcnce." 

1815.  Indications  of  iuuortality.  **In  the  inexhaustible 
love  of  knowledge  which  animates  tlie  human  undei-standing  we 
have  a  bright  indication  of  tlie  reality  of  a  Aituro  existence.  God 
has  given  to  man  a  spirit  which  is  evidently  designed  to  expand 
tlirough  tlie  universe,  which  distlains  the  confliienient  of  space,  and 
which,  although  for  ages  it  has  Ixicn  nuikiug  progress  in  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  still  tliirsts  for  more  extended  inforinaUon.  There 
is  a  restlessness  in  the  human  mind  whicli  no  acquisition  can  allay. 
Thought  is  forever  enlaiiging  its  horizon. 

*^  Were  man  destined  to  live  only  in  this  world,  his  desii*cs  and 
powers  would  have  been  fitted  wholly  for  tliis  world,  and  his  capaci- 
ties would  have  been  limited  to  tlie  means  of  present  enJo3'mcnt. 
But  his  faculties  are  now  continuall}'  overleaping  the  bounds  of 
earth ;  he  delights  in  disooveries  which  have  no  relation  to  his  ex- 
istenoe  on  this  planet ;  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  aits,  not  ineral}-  to 
render  life  comfortable,  but  to  assist  him  in  tlie  most  ramote  re- 
searches ;  invents  instniments  wl^icli  extend  his  sight  beyond  Uieso 
visible  heavens,  and  reveal  hidden  stars  and  systems ;  and  presses 
on  and  on  to  fathom  the  profoundest  secrets  of  the  universe.  The 
human  mind  has  an  intense  delight  in  what  is  vast  and  unexplored. 
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I>oo8  such  a  miiul  carry  with  it  no  proof  Umt  it  is  destined  to  wider 
spheres  of  experience  than  earth  aflbitls,  —  that  it  is  designed  to 
improve  forever  in  tlio  knowleilge  of  God's  wonderflii  worlcs? 

**  In  man's  i)owcr  of  looking  forward  with  hope  to  distant  and 
everlasting  ages,  we  liave  a  second  clear  mark  of  a  being  destined 
to  anotlier  existence.  Were  this  world  everytliing  to  man,  his 
longings  would  not  straj'  beyond  its  brief  span.  His  anticipations 
would  be  proportioned  to  his  being.  Of  what  use,  except  to  tor- 
ment him,  would  be  tlie  idea  of  eternity  to  a  creature  of  time? 
Wh}'  kindle  in  man  the  sublime  sentiment  of  immortality,  if  the 
grave  is  to  be  his  doom?  .... 

**  Our  capacit}'  of  knowing  God  is  another  indication  that  we  are 
appointed  to  future  modes  of  being.  The  human  mind  is  not  limited 
to  objects  of  sense.  It  has  a  relish  for  the  unseen.  It  forever  tends 
to  rise  At>m  the  effect  to  tlie  cause,  —  from  creation  to  its  Author. 
This  tendencj'  ma}'  be  pronounced  one  of  the  essential,  instinctive 
principles  of  our  nature. 

**  Nor  is  tills  desire  of  acquaintance  with  God  slight  and  tran- 
sient. The  human  mind,  bj'  cultivation  of  pious  sentiments,  may 
be,  and  often  has  been,  raised  to  an  intimate  union  with  the  Divine 
Being,  to  a  vivid  feeling  of  his  presence,  to  an  habitual  discern- 
ment of  him  in  his  works  and  providence.  It  has  attained  to  sen- 
timents of  sacred  rapture,  to  more  than  earthly  Joy,  in  praising, 
adoring,  thanking  him ;  and  Just  in  proportion  as  the  heart  is  the 
abode  of  tliese  generous  emotions,  it  desires  a  nearer  approach  to 
tlie  Divinitj*,  and  longs  for  an  improved  condition,  in  which  He  may 
be  worshipi^cd  with  pure  and  perfect  love.  When  a  mind  has  thus 
become  alive  to  God,  it  clings  to  existence  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness. It  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  being  blotted  out  ih>m 
among  God's  works, — of  being  deprived  of  the  consciousness  of 
his  perfections,  —  of  losing  forever  his  friendship,  —  of  rendering 
him  no  more  service.  Victj'  necessarily  takes  tills  form  of  desire 
for  near  communion  with  Uic  Inllnite  Heing  in  a  Aiture,  better,  end- 
less existence ;  and  what  do  all  these  aspirations  indicate? 

'*  Wc  have  another  indication  of  man's  Aiture  life  in  tlie  moral 
scnsibiHt}'  which  Go<l  has  imparted  to  the  soul. 

**  The  liniuan  mind,  notwithstanding  its  degradation,  has  somc- 
tliing  in  it  congenial  wiUi  excellence.  It  delights  to  hear  and  read 
of  angelic  worth  and  greatness  of  character.  It  loves  to  conceive 
of  more  |)erfect  forms  of  human  nature  than  real  life  exhibits.  To 
Uiis  proiieiisity,  iK)etr3'  and  fiction  are  indebted  for  their  origin. 
Ks|)eeiall3*  when  tlie  mind  has  been  refined  b}'  the  practice  of  good- 
ness, does  it  natiirall}'  represent  to  itself  a  beauty  of  virtue  such  as 
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has  never  been  attained  on  earth.  It  is  diaaatisfled  with  aQ  that  it 
has  gained,  and  pants  for  greater  purity.  Its  very  improvements 
prompt  it  to  desire  a  better  existonoe,  whero  present  stains  and 
imperfections  wili  be  done  away,  where  it  will  All  a  wider  sphere 
of  useAilness,  where  it  may  be  united  with  tlie  excellent  whom  it 
loves,  and  become  worUiy  of  tlioir  (Viondship.  This  delight  in 
goodness,  this  thirst  for  peifection,  with  whicii  the  human  mind  is 
instinct,  is  Aill  of  promise.  Were  this  life  everything  to  us,  would 
God  have  formed  us  thus  capable  of  conceiving  and  desiring 
heiglits  of  excellence  which  in  this  life  are  unattainable?  Will  he 
crush  the  hope  of  moral  progress,  to  which  our  very  virtues  give 
intenseness?  .... 

**  The  man  of  refinement  and  sensibilit}'  finds  himself,  as  it  were, 
in  accordance  with  universal  nature.  Ever}*  scene,  every  season, 
touches  some  spring  in  his  heart.  The  stream,  the  mountain,  the 
ocean,  the  clouds,  the  distant  constellations,  all  speak  to  him  in  a 
language  that  he  understands.  There  is  something  in  him  akin  to 
all  titis  beauty  and  sublimit}',  whicli  gives  hint  a  cluiui  to  proiicrt}' 
in  the  whole  creation.  There  is  especially  in  Uie  soul  a  sensibility 
to  the  grand,  awful  scenes  of  naturo.  Whatever  bears  the  impress 
of  infinite  majest}',  whatever  is  too  vast  to  be  grasped  by  tlie  senses, 
brings  to  the  heart  a  mysterious  delight.  The  storm,  tlie  thunder, 
and  raging  ocean,  fearAil  as  Uicy  aro,  still  awaken  a  solemn  pleas- 
ure, for  they  speak  to  us  of  almighty  |K>wer,  and  accord  with  our 
love  of  gi*eatness.  Now  this  sensibility  to  whatever  is  great  and 
fair  in  universal  nature  seems  to  attest  Uie  glory  of  tlie  himian 
soul,  and  to  point  out  to  it  a  sublime  destiny.  Why  has  God  placed 
man  amidst  this  boundless  theatre,  revealed  around  him  this  end- 
less creation,  touched  his  heart  with  the  love  of  beauty,  and  given 
him  this  delightfhl  and  awAil  interest  in  all  that  meets  his  eye,  if 
he  is  merely  a  creature  of  the  earth,  soon  to  shut  his  e3'es  on  these 
majestic  scenes,  and  to  be  buried  forever  in  a  narrow  grave? 
Does  this  love  of  the  infinite,  this  attachment  to  tlio  universe,  seem 
suitable  to  so  ft'ail  a  nature?  Do  they  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
being  who  belongs  to  the  univei*se,  and  wlio  is  to  fill  an  over- 
widening  sphere?  .... 

*^  I  now  proceed  to  another  and  a  more  decisive  indication  of  a 
ftitnre  life,  which  is  Airnished  us  by  human  nature.  I  refer  to  Uie 
ea{mcity  which  man  actually  possesses  of  attaining  to  greatness  of 
character. 

*'  Whilst  man  falls  for  below  the  perfection  he  desires,  he  yet 
is  sometimes  seen  to  ascend  to  a  sublimit}^  of  virtue  which  does 
honor  to  our  naturo,  and  proves  that  it  is  formed  for  heaven.    We 
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shall  discover  in  history  persons  not  merely  faithAil  in  their  regard 
to  the  prescribed  duties  of  life,  but  who  are  filled  with  a  grand  dis- 
intorestedness  of  character,  a  sublime  goodness,  which  outstrips  what 
is  positively  demanded,  which  is  prodigal  of  ser^nce  to  God  and  man, 
and  overflows  with  sacrifices  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  duty. 

^*  These  great  examples  show  us  what  man  may  become,  and 
what  he  is  designed  to  be.  These  are  lineaments  of  a  noble  nature, 
marks  of  a  sublime  capacit}',  a  sublime  destiny.  We  all  have  some- 
times seen  our  nature  manifested  in  tliese  honorable  forms,  have 
seen  great  temptations  and  calamities  calling  forth  great  virttics, 
have  seen  the  human  countenance  bright  with  the  expression  of 
magnanimous  affections,  and  have  felt  how  lovely  and  how  glorious 
may  be  humanity.  And  can  we  believe  that  the  soul  of  man,  gifled 
witii  such  capacities,  is  created  for  a  day?  Can  we  think  that 
the  great  men  who  have  thrown  such  light  on  the  past  were  but 
meteors,  extinguished  as  soon  as  kindled,  —  extinguished  in  the 
midst  of  tlicir  glory?  Why  were  such  sublime  capacities  given  to 
a  being  of  sucli  an  humble  destiny?  Does  the  all-wise  Creator  thus 
waste  his  noblest  gifts,  and  is  he  so  unconcerned  for  tliose  on  whom 
tliese  gifts  have  been  conferred?  It  is  a  natural  sentiment,  entiUod 
to  respect,  that  exalted  goodness  cannot  perish.  It  is  fitted  for  a 
better  world  than  tills,  and  the  Creator  would  be  dishonored  were 
his  noblest  work  to  bo  lost.  Nature  may  pass  away,  but  can  good- 
ness, sublime  goodness,  tliat  image  of  God,  be  dcstro3'ed?  And 
if  human  nature  be  capable  of  this  goodness,  is  it  not  destined  to 
immortality? 

'^  Another  indication  of  a  fhture  state  suggested  by  our  nature 
is  to  be  found  in  the  triumph  which  man  often  obtains  over  death, 
in  tlio  manner  in  which  he  passes  tlirough  the  last  diange. 

<*  To  tlic  sensible  appearances  of  death,  so  sad  and  appalling,  we 
should  do  well  to  op|X)se  the  energy  of  soul  with  which  it  is  often 
encountered.  Then  death  itself  will  Airnish  us  witli  a  proof  of  im- 
mortality. Sometimes  the  hour  of  death  is  an  hour  of  |>eculiar 
glory  for  human  nature.  Instead  of  being  conquered,  man  is  seen  to 
conquer  tlic  last  foe ;  and  ho  seems  to  suffer  only  that  the  greatness 
of  huniaiiitj'  may  bo  developed.  In  instances  like  these,  the  last 
act  of  the  soul  is  nn  assertion  of  its  immortality.  Can  wo  l>clicve 
tliat  this  moment  of  sublime  virtue  is  the  moment  of  annihilation, — 
tlmt  the  soul  is  cxtiiigtiishetl  when  its  beaut}*  is  most  resplendent  I 
If  God  Intended  that  death  should  be  an  eternal  extinction,  would 
it  Iks  ndornc<l,  as  it  often  is,  wiUi  a  radiance  of  the  noblest,  loveli- 
est sentiments  and  affections  of  our  nature?  Would  the  greatest 
triumph  of  man  lie  the  harbinger  of  his  ruin? 
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'*  There  is  another  view  yet  more  sublime.  I  refer  to  the  death 
of  the  martyr  to  religion,  to  his  country,  to  the  cause  of  truUi  and 
human  improvement.  You  have  read  of  men  who  preferred  death 
to  desertion  of  dut}'.  They  encountered  the  mcuuces  of  power, 
they  endured  the  gloom  of  prisons,  and  at  lengUi,  in  Uio  Aihiess  of 
their  |K)wera,  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  Their  stc|)S 
never  faltered,  Uieir  purpose  never  trembled,  their  looks  were  firm, 
yet  mild  and  foi^iving,  and  with  unshaken  trust  in  God  the}'  counted 
it  an  honor  to  suffer  in  his  cause.  And  what  now  shall  we  say  of 
death?  lliat  it  triumphed  over  tliese  men  of  unsubdued  virtue, — 
tlmt  it  quenched  tliese  bright  spirits?  Or  shall  wo  rather  say 
tluit  it  was  designed  to  illiuttnito  the  immortal  enei'gy  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  to  show  that  the  faitliAil  soul  is  mora  than  conqueror 
over  the  last  foe?  Can  we  think  tliat  God  imi)els  tiioeo  who  love 
him  by  the  best  principle  in  their  natura  to  encouuter  death  in  its 
most  dreadful  forms,  and  then  abandons  tliem  to  final  extinction,  at 
the  veiy  moment  when  tiicy  must  l)e  to  him  most  worthy  of  his  love? 

*'  We  find  another  Indication  of  immortality  in  our  naturo,  when 
we  consider  the  princi[)al  source  of  human  enjo^-ment.  I  ask,  tlien, 
what  is  this  principal  source  of  human  enjoyment? 

*^  A  slight  observation  will  teach  us  that  ha[)piness  is  derived 
chiefly  ftx>m  activity,  fVom  conscious  growth,  iVx>m  the  successful 
effort  to  improve  our  powers,  fVom  rising  by  our  own  energy  to  an 
improved  condition.  It  is  not  wlmt  we  liave  already  gained,  bo 
it  knowledge,  pro[)erty,  reputation,  or  virtue,  which  constitutes  our 
Imppiness,  so  much  as  tlie  exertion  of  our  faculties  in  fuilher  oo- 
quisitions.  The  idea  of  advancement  is  of  all  othera  the  most  con- 
genial with  tlie  human  mind.  We  delight  not  so  much  in  possession 
as  in  pursuit,  not  so  much  in  holding  the  prize  as  in  pressing  for- 
waixl  to  seize  it  with  the  eye  of  ho|)e.  The  feeling  of  progi*css  is 
the  great  spring  of  happiness ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  cheerful- 
ness and  animation  under  the  severest  lot. 

^'  Now  what  does  sudi  a  nature  indicate?  Is  it  true  that  man's 
chief  happiness  consists  in  animated  purauit,  in  consciousness  of 
improvement,  —  that,  when  his  advancement  is  most  swift  and 
sure,  tills  principle  most  prompts  liim  to  press  forward?  Is  not 
perfection^  then,  tlie  end  of  his  being?  Is  he  not  made  to  advance, 
to  ascend,  forever?  and  does  not  tliis  soaring  naturo  discover  a 
being  designed  for  a  forever  brightening  career?  Would  this  in- 
satiable thirst  for  progress  have  been  given  to  a  croatura  of  a 
day,  whose  powers  are  to  perish  just  when  beginning  to  unfoldi 
and  whose  attainments  are  to  be  buried  with  him  in  eternal  ob- 
livion? •  •  •  . 
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**  If  this  world  were  our  home,  and  our  only  portion,  should  we 
bavo  sentiments  implanted  by  our  Creator  which  teach  us  to  live 
above  it,  and  impel  us  to  feel  that  it  is  noble  to  renounce  it?  Were 
this  our  only  sphere  of  enjoyment,  could  we  ever  deem  it  beneath 
us,  unworthy  our  nature? 

^^  But  this  is  not  all ;  we  not  only  honor  men  when  they  rise 
above  tlio  world,  its  pleasures  and  gains,  —  we  particularly  revere 
tlicm  when  they  hold  life  itself  witii  a  degree  of  indifference,  when 
they  disdain  it  in  comparison  with  principle,  and  advance  to  meet 
seeming  destruction  bj'  a  resolute  and  unshaken  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple. On  the  otiier  hand,  we  feel  a  contempt  for  those  who  cling 
to  life  as  Uie  best  of  blessings.  Wo  cannot  endure  the  coward, 
while  we  are  lenient  even  towards  the  excess  of  courage.  Wo  view 
witli  admiration  the  man  who  is  prodigal  .of  life  in  an  honorable 
cause,  and  who  prefers  death  to  the  least  stain  of  guilt.  Now 
thioso  feelings  surely  indicate  that  the  present  is  not  our  whole  ex- 
istence. Were  this  life  everything  to  us,  should  we  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  consider  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  it  as  the 
noblest  deed?  Should  we  have  feelings  which  im^iel  us  to  cast  it 
away?  Were  death  entire  and  eternal  extinction  of  all  our  power 
and  virtue,  would  the  welcoming  of  it  ap|)ear  tlie  heiglit  of  glory? 
All  these  feelings  which  I  have  considered,  and  which  prompt  us 
to  sacriflce  tlio  world  and  life  to  the  purity  of  the  soul,  are  so  many 
attestations  (Vom  God  to  the  dignit)'  of  tlio  soul,  so  many  assur- 
ances that  it  is  destined  for  higher  relations  than  those  which  it 
now  sustains  to  the  body  and  the  world." 

1814.  Grbatnrss  op  human  naturb,  as  rbvbaled  dt  Jesus 
CuRiST.  ^^  Consider  the  discoveries  which  Jesus  Christ  has  made 
of  the  glory  of  human  nature.  Ills  gospel  may  be  said  to  be  a 
revelalion  of  man  to  hinnelf.  It  calls  u^  homo  to  our  own  hearts, 
and  tliere  discloses  to  us  capacities  which  should  awaken  the  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  great  unhaiiplncss  of  men 
is,  that  they  live  abroad,  tliey  lose  themselves  in  the  accidents 
around,  tliey  are  onij^ronsed  by  outward  events,  by  the  cimngos  of 
the  natural  or  |M>litical  world.  They  do  not  explore  tiio  gninder 
world  within. 

*STesus  Christ  thought  nothing  worthy  of  his  notice  but  the  soul 
of  man ;  and  the  whole  time  of  liis  gosfMil  is,  that  the  soul  Is  capable 
of  all  that  is  grcnt  and  excellent,  that  it  may  become  the  image  of 
God,  that  it  may  ascend  to  tlie  glory  and  purity  of  angels.  It  is 
constanti}'  his  doctrine,  that  man  is  appointed  to  Join  the  society 
of  heaven,  and  that  ho  will  there  shine  as  the  sun,  that  ho  will 
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exchange  his  present  imperfection  for  spotless  parity.  As  in  the 
child  wo  view  the  Aiture  man,  so  in  man  we  are  taught  hy  the 
gospel  to  view  tlie  germ  of  the  f\itore  angel.  We  are  taught  tliat 
there  is  no  height  of  exccUcnoo  in  the  universe  to  whicli  Uio  human 
mind  in  the  progress  of  eternity  may  not  attain.  These  are  views 
which  have  little  to  interest  him  who  never  retlccts  on  his  inward 
nature,  who  only  feels  that  he  has  a  body  and  oi^ans  of  sense,  and 
who  Uiinks  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  Uie  gratifications 
of  the  brute.  But  there  are  those  who  feel  conscious  of  tlio  heavenl}' 
principle  within  them,  who,  at  the  sight  of  distinguished  virtue, 
pant  to  attain  to  its  resemblance,  who  kindle  at  the  thought  of  a 
boundless  progression,  of  a  never-ending  ascent  towards  God.  To 
such  peraons,  how  delightful  is  the  confirmation  which  tlie  gos|)cl 
gives  to  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  their  better  nature  I  What 
a  splendor  is  thrown  round  human  nature,  when  it  is  thus  viewed 
as  the  future  associate  of  all  that  is  most  excellent  in  heaven,  as  the 
bright  reflection  of  the  glorious  goodness  of  the  Creator  I " 


SECTION  THIRD. 

CIIRIBT  AMD  OIIBISTIAMrrr. 

1815.  Tub  smd  of  Ciiuistianity.  ^*  This  idea,  that  the  great 
end  of  Christianity,  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  Is  to  exalt  tlie  human 
character,  although  it  runs  through  the  Scriptures,  has  been  ver}* 
much  overloolced.  Christians  luive  been  inclined  to  believe  tluit 
Christ  lived  and  died  to  influence  the  mind  of  God,  ratlicr  than 
tiie  mind  of  man,  — to  make  God  favorable  to  us,  ratlier  than  to 
make  us  obedient  to  God. 

^*  I  cannot  but  believe  that  tliis  is  a  very  erroneous  view,  and 
utterly  unauthorized  by  tlie  Scriptures.  Tiie  Scriptures,  I  Uiink, 
lead  us  to  believe  tlmt  holiness,  or  excellence  of  character,  is  a 
vastly  greater  blessing  than  pardon  or  forgiveness.  Accoixling  to 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  gi*eatcr  privilege  to  be  delivered  from  the 
polluting  power  than  ft*om  tlie  consequences  of  sin.  According  to 
the  Scriptures,  holiness,  goodness,  virtue,  is  the  pearl  of  great 
price.  It  is  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  human  heart.  It  is 
heaven  enjoyed  on  earth. 

*^  There  is  no  happiness  but  In  goodness.  This  is  the  felicity  of 
God,  and  tills  is  tlie  best  gift  he  imparts  to  his  creatures.  The 
noblest  work  of* God  is  a  holy,  pure,  virtuous  mind;  and  Jesus 
Christ  can  perform  no  ministry  more  noble  than  the  recovering  of 
a  sinful  mind  to  a  heavenly  state." 
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1817.  TiiR  sriRiT  OP  CitRiAT.  **  Oiir  religion  dcmandB  of  U8| 
not  merely  single  acts  and  feelings,  but  a  character  or  general 
fhune  of  mind.  We  mnst  have  Christ's  spirit^  wliich  means  his 
tem|)er ;  or,  in  other  wotxis,  we  must  have  an  habitual  state  of  tlie 
soul  answering  to  our  LoixVs 

**The  great  principle,  which  runs  through  and  binds  together 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  system  is  this,  —  that  our  happiness,  our 
eternal  happiness,  de|)ends  on  the  character  we  form.  Men  are 
very  apt  to  forget,  tliat  in  ever3'thing  but  religion  they  estimate 
one  another,  not  by  occasional  acts,  but  by  the  general  ft*ame  of 
the  mind.  There  is  such  a  thing,  we  all  know,  as  eharaeler^  some- 
thing very  different  from  particular  actions  and  occasional  feelings, 
sometliing  prominent  in  the  mind,  and  which  worlcs  itself  into 
almost  all  the  life.  Character  is  not  sometliing  which  we  put  on 
at  one  moment  and  put  off  at  another,  not  something  rcserveil  for 
great  occasions,  or  whicli  api^ears  only  in  strilcing  actions.  It  in- 
flucnces  the  common  decisions  of  tlie  Judgment.  It  gives  a  peculiar 
form  to  the  common  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  individual,  and, 
still  more,  it  pervades  the  whole  mind 

^^  Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  to  work  upon  the  surface  of  the 
human  heart,  but  to  pervade  it  with  his  religion ;  he  did  not  come 
to  inculcate  transient  feelings  and  actions,  but  to  implant  perma- 
nent principles,  to  give  a  new  life  to  the  soul.  It  is  well,  it  is 
necc8sar)%  tliat  we  sliould  know  the  large  demands  of  his  gospel, 
so  as  not  to  lose  its  blessings  by  stopping  at  low  attainments,  —  so 
as  to  propose  seriously  the  acquisition  of  that  devout,  benevolent, 
and  heavenly  temper,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  his  religion. 
We  cannot  be  too  sensible  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  a  great  work. 
If  we  do  not  rightly  estimate  the  difllculties  of  our  task,  how  can 
we  apply  to  it  witli  |>or80vcraucc,  resolution,  spirit,  and  success? 
We  liave  to  incorporate  Christian  principles  into  our  very  souls. 
We  have  an  inward  conflict  to  sustain,  a  glorious  change  to  ac- 
complish, by  God's  assistance,  in  that  mind  which  is  most  proixsrly 
ouraclves.'' 

181 9.  Christ's  lovr  for  mak.  *'  To  feel  the  strangth  of  Christ's 
benevolence  wliilst  he  was  on  eartli,  we  must  consider  tlint  it  re- 
ceived no  aid  from  any  persons  around  him.  It  is  comparatively 
eas3'  to  cherish  a  sentiment  which  operates  in  every  otiier  breast, 
to  reflect  a  light  which  shines  strongly  on  every  side.  But  tlie 
1)enevolence  of  Christ  received  no  accession  from  S3*m|)atli3'.  Tlie 
fountain  of  this  living  water  was  witliin  himself.  lie  drew  his  love 
IVom  his  own  will.    The  age  in  which  he  lived  had  no  thought  of  a 
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benevolence  8o  purified,  extended,  and  disinterested  as  his.  It 
was  a  selfish,  exclusive,  bigoted  age.  The  eharactera  of  the  most 
improved  were  narrowed  and  debased  by  prejudice.  Jesus  Christ 
is  seen  to  have  been  a  lonely  being,  even  among  his  disciples,  when 
the  tone  and  temper  of  his  mind  are  considered.  No  one  felt  like 
him,  or  could  lend  fervor  to  his  cluirity.  Ills  love  cannot  but  im- 
press us,  when  we  thus  consider  how  solitary,  how  unborrowed  it 
was,  how  it  resisted  every  social  influence  and  example,  in  iiow  full 
a  river  it  flowed  through  a  parched  kud,  (torn  whicli  it  received 
no  tributary  stream. 

^^  To  feel  as  we  ought  tlie  love  of  Christ,  we  should  consider 
also  its  extent.  In  reading  his  history,  wo  see  it  spi*cading  over 
the  wiiole  face  of  sociot}',  oomprohouding  all  orders  of  men,  and 
embracing  every  human  relation  and  interest.  His  love  did  not 
owe  its  strength,  as  ours  too  often  does,  to  its  limitation.  The 
current  was  not  powerAil  because  hemmed  in.  It  was  not  a  close 
circle,  within  wliich  his  aflbction  glowed  to  intenseness.  lie  felt 
that  the  world  was  his  home,  and  tliere  was  a  pitxligal  liberaiity  In 
his  afl*ection.  He  could  not  be  happy  but  in  expanding  his  sym- 
patliy  to  the  whole  range  of  man's  wants  and  sorrows.  There  was 
no  class  of  human  beings  bencatii  his  notice.  If  he  preferred  any 
in  regard.  It  was  tlie  poor  and  forsaken ;  precisely  because  they 
needed  most  a  fViend  and  benefactor.  The  place  of  instruction  in 
which  he  seemed  to  take  particular  pleasure  was  the  open  air,  where 
all  might  hear  him.  His  charity,  like  that  light  to  whldi  he  often 
compared  himself,  fell  on  all.  It  spread  from  the  little  child  to  the 
ends  of  tlie  eartli.  It  blessed  individuals  wiio  were  near  him,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  readied  tlie  most  remote  nations  and  ages.  In 
Uie  SHine  breast  dwelt  Uie  toiuleniess  of  a  son  for  an  aiuiable 
motlier,  and  the  vast  charity  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His 
benevolence  partook  at  once  the  character  of  tlie  stream  which 
winds  Uiraugh  the  valley,  and  of  the  might}*  ocean  which  connects 
all  lands. 

^*  Again,  to  perceive  the  strength  of  Christ's  love  during  his 
ministry  on  earth,  we  must  reineiiil)er  that  he  carried  wiUi  him  a 
consciousness  of  his  immense  sui)eriority  to  all  around.  He  was 
not  a  man  moving  among  equals.  He  remembered  the  glory  ho 
had  left,  and  to  which  he  was  to  return.  The  wisest  and  best 
around  him  must  have  appeared  to  him  Uke  children.  There  were 
none  in  whose  society  he  could  find  the  refVeshment  and  pleasure 
which  we  derive  fW>m  equal  and  congenial  minds.  Now  It  is  when 
men  are  surrounded  by  inferiors,  that  their  pride,  contempt,  impa- 
tience, and  weariness  perpetually  bi'eak  forth.    What  a  striking 
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proof,  then,  of  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  is  it^  that,  so  far  fh>m 
exhibiting  indifference  or  contempt,  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
lowly  and  gentle  sweetness  of  deportment  I  His  dignity  was  so 
softened  b}'  meek  and  tender  feeling,  that  his  disciples  approached 
him  witli  familiarity,  lived  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  felt  no  pain 
in  his  presence.  We  should  have  expected  that  a  being  so  august, 
and  wliose  works  were  so  wonderfbl,  would  have  struck  awe  into 
men's  minds ;  but  the  amiablcness  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  triumphed 
over  his  greatness,  and  to  have  inspired  affection  even  stronger 
tlmn  reverence.  Wo  see  ttiis  illustrated  in  every  part  of  his  his- 
tory ;  in  John's  lying  on  his  lK>som,  in  Mary's  anointing  his  head, 
and  in  the  deep  and  tender  grief  with  which  his  disciples,  after  his 
doatli,  came  to  embalm  his  remains.  When  I  consider  this  con- 
scious superiority  of  Jesus,  I  cannot  express  my  conception  of  the 
strength  of  his  benevolence,  as  displayed  in  the  affectionate  famil- 
iarity with  which  he  lived  among  men,  in  the  gentleness  and  con- 
descension of  his  manner,  in  his  hiding  his  majesty  behind  his 
compassion.  It  is  far  easier  to  scatter  blessings  than  to  stoop  to 
the  low  and  to  live  with  them  as  a  friend.  The  Son  of  God  walk- 
ing amidst  tlie  band  of  his  disciples  as  an  equal,  sitting  at  their 
table,  inviting  to  it  the  publican,  and  conversing  with  aU  he  met 
on  the  highway  and  in  the  palace  with  like  sympathy  and  interest, 
displa^^s  to  my  mind  a  charity  stronger  than  when  he  emploj'cd 
his  power  to  raise  the  dead.  In  ever}'  act  and  relation  of  common 
life,  we  see  that  his  very  life  and  spirit  was  benignity." 

1817.  CnmsT  a  mediator.  *'The  sentiment  which  I  wish  to 
enforce  is  this,  —  that  Josus  Christ  is  continually,  in  all  ages,  in 
all  times,  cmplo^'od  and  interested  in  behalf  of  the  human  race,  — 
tliat  his  kindness  to  mankind  is  coustantl}'  operating,  —  tliat  he 
bears  a  permanent  relation  to  them,  —  that  he  never  ceases  to  do 
good. 

**  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  conceptions  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar.  Many,  when  tlioy  think  of  Christ,  tliink  of  him  only,  or 
chiefly,  as  having  lived  several  ages  ago.  Their  minds  travel  back 
to  the  time  when  ho  dwelt  on  cartli.  They  conceive  of  him  vcty 
much  as  a  teacher  or  prophet  who  brought  an  important  message 
from  God,  and,  having  declared  it,  died  in  attestation  of  it,  and 
then  led  the  world  to  enter  into  a  state  of  reward  and  rest.  Jesus 
Christ  is  thus  separated  fh>m  us,  and  thrown  back  into  a  distant 
antiquity.  Without  being  distinctly  avowed,  this  is  with  many  the 
most  habitual  and  frequent  mode  of  regai-ding  Christ,  and  it  is  one 
cause  of  the  faint  interest  often  manifested  in  his  character 
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*^  Such  a  view  of  Christ,  when  no  higher  views  are  oonnected 
with  it,  will  not  take  a  strong  hold  on  men  of  improved  and  culti- 
vated minds.  They  will  not  feel  Uiat  their  obligations  to  Christ 
are  great,  when  he  is  regarded  only  as  a  proplict  of  early  times ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that,  ttom  tlieir  early  familiarity  with  the  leading 
truths  of  Ills  gospel,  and  trom  tlieir  habit  of  reasoning  about  tlicse 
tnitlis,  they  come  to  Uiiulc  that  Uic}'  migiit  have  loanied  these  witli- 
out  his  aid.  You  well  know  tliat,  since  the  time  of  Jesus,  Uio 
human  mind  has  been  much  employed  in  seeking  for  evidences  in 
Nature,  of  many  interesting  doctrines  which  he  ttuight.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  a  system  of  Natural  lleligion  has  been  constructed. 
We  have  works  of  the  learned,  in  which  God*s  unity  and  goodness, 
and  a  Aitura  state  of  retribution,  are  supported,  and,  we  are  some- 
times told,  are  demonstrated,  by  proof  drawn  (Vom  Uie  creation  and 
providence.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  appeal  to  Nature  in 
defence  of  these  truths  is,  to  lead  men  to  the  notion  that  Nature  is 
a  sufficient  witness  to  these  doctrines,  and  that  the  authoiitj'  of 
Christ  may  be  spared.  Jesus  seems  to  tiicm  to  Imve  conferred  no 
signal  benefit  in  teaching  doctrines  which  are  written  on  every  page 
of  God's  works.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  it  b  by  Uie  light  which 
Christ  has  thrown  on  Natura  that  the}'  ait)  eimbiod  to  read  it  with 
so  much  ease.  It  is  forgotten  Uiat,  before  his  time,  philosophers 
hesitated,  wavered,  doubted,  about  these  simple  trutlui  of  ixsligion, 
as  they  are  now  termed.  It  is  forgotten  that  philosophy  had  not 
taken  a  step  towards  subverting  idolatry. 

^*  Hence  the  more  cultivated  l)ccome  insensible  to  their  obliga- 
tions to  Christ,  when  viewed  as  a  mere  teacher  of  an  early  age. 
Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  Nature  arrayed  against  Christ, 
to  hear  Nature  referred  to  as  a  higher  authority  than  Christ,  to  see 
his  instructions  virtuall}'  set  aside  when  they  do  not  correspond 
with  what  is  asserted  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Nature,  although  before 
his  coming  she  had  taught  so  little,  —  although  it  is  his  go8|)el  which 
has  given  her  a  tongue.  I  have  intended  b^'  these  remarlcs  to  show 
that  the  habit  of  thinking  of  Christ  merely  or  cliiefl^'  as  a  teacher 
who  lived  several  ages  ago,  and  left  behind  him  an  excellent  system 
of  religious  truth,  is  not  suited  to  excite  a  strong  interest  in  him,  — 
oertainlj'  not  such  an  interest,  not  such  a  sensibility,  as  pervades 
the  New  Testament. 

^*  I  would  now  observe,  that  this  mode  of  viewing  Christ  is  wrong, 
defective,  inconsistent  with  the  plain  declaration  of  the  Scriptui-es. 
According  to  these,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  teacher  whose  agency'  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  time  when  he  was  on  earth.  He  ever  Uv$$ 
and  i$  ever  active  for  mankitid.  Ho  sustains  other  offices  tluin  those 
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of  a  teacher ;  he  is  Mediator,  Interoessor,  Lord,  and  Savioar.  He 
has  a  permanent  and  constant  connection  with  mankind,  and  a  most 
intimate  union  with  liis  Church.  He  is  through  all  time,  now  as 
well  as  formerly,  the  active  and  efllcient  fViend  of  the  human  race. 

**  When  Jesus  spoke  of  his  death,  he  never  spoke  of  it  as  if  it 
were  to  separate  him  from  the  concerns  of  our  world,  as  if  he  were 
to  rest  from  his  efforts  for  mankind.  He  rcganled  it  as  an  event 
which  was  to  introduce  him  to  a  nobler  and  wider  sphere  of  activity, 
where  he  was  to  contribute  more  extensively  to  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  mankind.  *  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  *  When 
I  am  lifted  up,'  that  is,  crucifled,  *  I  will  draw  all  men  to  me.' 
Alter  his  lx^8urrectton,  he  did  not  speak  as  if  his  work  had  been 
finished  by  d3'ing  and  rising  again.  He  says,  ^  All  power  is  given 
to  me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Lo  t  I  am  with  j'ou  to  the  end  of  the 
world.' 

*'  According  to  the  Scriptures,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  humiliation,  labor,  and  sufferings  for  mankind,  is  now 
exalicHl  to  universal  empire.  Angels  are  subjected  to  him.  Nature 
is  suliJcctcHl  to  him.  He  is  present  by  his  knowledge  and  |)ower 
witli  his  Clum^li.  He  never  forgets  tlie  race  for  which  he  died.  He 
intercedes  for  tliem.  He  assists  them.  He  watches  over  tlie  inter- 
ests of  his  religion.  He  will  make  it  victorious.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  time  is  coming  when  his  influence,  now  silent,  will 
be  conspicuous,  when  the  veil  behind  which  he  operates  will  be 
withdrawn.  He  is  to  come  with  hosts  of  angels.  He  is  to  raise 
the  dead,  to  Judge  the  world,  to  Ailfil  the  solemn  threatenings,  and 
to  confer  tlie  everlasting  blessings  of  Iiis  gospel. 

'^This  connection  of  Jesus  Christ  with  tlie  human  race  seems  to 
me  very  clearly  unfolded  in  Scripture,  and  though  it  is  astonishing 
by  its  vastness,  yet  it  is  in  no  respect  incredible.  That  God  should 
choose  to  save  and  bless  a  race  of  beings  by  the  agency  of  an  illus- 
trious deliverer,  is  only  an  exemplification  of  that  system  which  is 
established  in  nature,  under  which  we  see  God  committing  tlio 
preservation  and  happiness  of  a  large  family  to  a  parent,  of  a  largo 
kingdom  to  a  sovereign.  Connections  and  dependencies  of  this 
nature  arc  peculiarly  adapted  t^  coll  forth  an  exaltiMl  lienevDionce, 
aufl  the  strongest  and  lH3st  anections  of  the  soul,  (tod  might  have 
raiRod  mankind  by  an  immediate  act  of  power  from  sin  and  death. 
lUit  it  is  more  consistc»nt  with  his  character,  and  with  his  usual 
modes  of  operation,  to  assign  this  work  to  an  exalted  l)eing  capable 
of  oecomplishing  it,  and  to  place  this  being  in  the  most  interesting 
relations  to  our  world« 

'*  Is  It  now  asked,  *  Why  are  these  views  important? '    I  answer, 
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they  givo  a  now  complexion  to  the  mind  which  tnily  imbibes  tliem. 
They  are  not  mere  speculaUve  principles.  They  are  suited  to  move 
and  actaate  the  soul  to  its  centre,  to  have  a  powerftil  operation  on 
the  affections  and  the  life,  and  therefore  they  should  often  be 
revolved.  The  heart  which  is  truly  imbued  with  tlicm  rises  to 
Christ  with  a  gratcAil  and  affectionate  veneraUon  which  is  felt  for 
no  earthly  friend.  There  is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  the 
idea  of  a  love,  a  philanthropy,  living  and  operating  through  ages, 
and  looking'  down  fh>m  heaven  with  an  unbroken  tenderness  on  a 

race  like  ours 

^*  I  close  with  observing,  that  a  mind  conversant  with  tliese  views 
of  Christ  acquires  a  vigor  of  hope,  and  a  ftilncss  of  jo}',  which  can 
be  derived  from  no  other  source.  Our  ho|)0  of  tlie  heavenly  world 
is  nourished  by  no  views  so  effectually  as  by  these.  Thatworld,  so 
pure,  so  distant,  so  unseen,  though  l)elievcd  by  us  to  exist,  is  not 
easily  conceived  of  as  designed  to  l)0  our  Aitiiro  dwelling.  It  is  by 
bringing  it  home  to  tlio  heart,  that  Jesus  is  Uioro,  Uiut  Jesus  in  our 
nature  is  there,  tliat  ho  is  there  as  a  friend,  and  forerunner,  and 
advocate,  —  it  is  by  cherishing  these  views  that  heaven  is  brought 
nigh  to  us,  that  hope  acquires  courage  and  strength  to  ascend  to 
tliat  pure  and  eternal  state.  It  is  |x>ssiblc,  by  the  aid  which  tliese 
views  of  Christ  can  give,  to  obtain  a  conviction  of  the  Aitiire  glory 
of  human  nature,  altogetlier  different  fit>m  tliat  vague  and  cold  be- 
lief which  tlie  multitude  possess,  —  a  conviction  which  partakes  of 
the  vividness  of  immediate  perception.'* 

1816.  Tub  kingdom  or  iieavek.  ^^  Christ  came  to  establish  an 
empire  of  benevolence,  peace,  charity,  on  the  ruins  of  malice,  war, 
and  discord.  The  work  of  diffusing  good-will  through  a  world  of 
f^  and  voluntary  agents  must  of  necessity  bo  gradual,  and,  like 
all  the  great  purposes  of  God,  must  advance  with  a  slow  and  silent 
progress.  But  this  work  has  been  in  a  degree  accomplished  by 
Jesus ;  and  what  is  more,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  adaptation  in 
his  whole  character  to  this  ofllce  of  spreading  )X!aco  on  eartli,  — 
such  an  adaptation  as  proves  him  to  be  the  predicted  Pacificator  of 

th%  World 

'^  At  the  thought  of  this  reign  of  benevolence,  the  whole  earth 
seems  to  me  to  burst  forth  into  rejoicing.  I  see  the  arts  and  civil- 
ization spreading  gladness  over  deserted  regions,  and  clothing  the 
wilderness  with  beauty.  Nations  united  in  a  league  of  philan- 
thropy advance  with  constantly  accelerating  steps  in  knowleilgo 
and  power.  I  see  stupendous  plans  accomplished,  oceans  united, 
'  distant  regions  connected,  and  every  climate  contributing  its  pro- 
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dactioiM  and  treasures  to  the  Improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
race.  In  private  life,  I  sec  every  labor  lightened  by  mutual  confl* 
dence  and  aid.  Indigence  Is  unknown.  Sickness  and  pain  are 
mitigated,  and  almost  disarmed,  by  the  disinterestedness  of  those 
who  suflTer,  and  by  tlic  sympathy  wliicli  sufTering  awakens.  Every 
blessing  is  heightcneil  and  dill\iscd  by  participation.  Every  family, 
united,  peaceful,  and  knowing  no  contention  but  for  pre-eminence 
in  doing  gcxnl,  is  a  consecrated  and  linppy  retreat,  the  image  of 
heaven.  The  necessary  ills  of  life  shrink  into  nothing.  The  hu- 
man countenance  puts  on  a  new  and  brighter  expression.  Human 
nature  with  its  selfishness  loses  its  base  deformity,  and  is  cloUied 
witli  the  glory  of  God,  whose  designs  it  embraces,  with  whose 
spirit  it  Is  imbued. 

^*  Let  us,  then,  welcome  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  came 
with  this  spirit  from  heaven.  Let  us  welcome  Jesus,  whose  gospel 
has  already  obtained  so  many  conquests  over  selfishness  and  ma- 
lignity, and  brought  to  reign  in  so  many  hearts  the  principle  of 
charity." 

SECTION  FOURTIL 

SOCIRTT. 

1814.  Dakgeks  of  freb  iKsrrruriONS.  '*  One  of  the  great  ben- 
efits of  a  republican  government  is,  that  it  admits  the  elevation  of 
the  l)ost  men  to  iK)wer.  In  hereditary  govcrnmcntR,  the  i)eople 
have  no  pledge  that  the  crown  will  not  Iks  worn  by  Uie  worst  and 
weakest  men  in  society.  But  'a  republic,'  we  are  told,  *  opens 
wide  the  door  of  honor  and  ofllce  to  merit,  —  no  aitlficial  distinc- 
tions are  there  employed  to  depress  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  supe- 
rior talent  has  at  once  the  means  of  development  and  reward.  How 
great,  then,  is  the  prospect  that.  In  a  republic,  the  power  of  tlie 
state  will  be  confided  to  the  wise  and  goocl !'.... 

*'  The  privilege  of  electing  nilers  is  indeed  invaluable ;  but  who 
docs  not  see,  in  a  moment,  that  this  privilege  will  be  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  according  to  the  character  of  the  community?  I/ct  a 
|HH)plc  be  corrupt,  and  who  will  be  tlieir  favorite,  —  the  uncor- 
nipted  patriot,  the  man  of  Inflexible  principle,  too  upright  to  flatter 
Imd  p:issious  and  to  promise  subservience  to  unworthj'  views,  or 
the  subtle,  8|)ecious  dcmngogue,  who  pants  for  power,  and  dis- 
dains no  art  by  whicli  it  ma}*  l>e  acquired?  Dad  men,  of  all  others, 
arc  most  greedy  of  iK>litical  power,  for  they  see  in  i)owor,  not  only 
the  grntification  of  ambition,  but  food  for  their  avarice,  and  all 
tlicir  passions ;  and  in  a  corrupt  state  of  the  conununity,  what  can 

17 
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preserve  the  reins  of  government  fVom  their  unholy  grasp?  De- 
praved themselves,  they  understand  the  depraved  feelings  of  others, 
and  can  bend  every  |)opular  passion  to  their  service.  To  tlio 
mercenary  tliey  exhibit  the  allurements  of  office ;  to  the  envious 
they  promise  a  triumph  over  their  superiors ;  to  the  discontented 
and  restless,  a  removal  of  fancied  or  exaggerated  grievances.  A 
corrupt  state  of  society  is  the  very  element  for  tlie  artAil  and  as- 
piring. Unfettered  by  principle  and  inflamed  by  tlie  pros[iect  of 
success,  they  pursue  power  with  an  encrgj'  wliich  no  labor  can 
exhaust,  no  disap|Kiintnient  repress,  and  on  whicli  l>etter  men  kxik 
witli  astonishment.  Better  men  ara  too  much  inclined  to  shrink 
in  despair  from  a  conflict  wiUi  Uieso  unscrupulous  spirits.  They 
cannot  stoop,  they  say,  to  artiflco  and  falsehood.  They  cannot 
purchase  office  by  the  sacriflce  of  uprightness,  by  communion  with 
the  worst  members  and  worst  feelings  of  socict}'.  What  have  the}*, 
then,  to  hope  from  tliis  desperate  struggle  with  Uie  depraved,  but 
envenomed  and  unceasing  abuse,  and  a  final  defeat,  more  fatal  the 
longer  it  has  been  defcritid?  Such  reflections  too  ollen  pai*al3'ze 
the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  upriglit,  and  the  place  of  honor  which  is 
their  due  is  usurped  by  tlie  unworthy. 

*^  Is  it  said,  that,  under  fh^e  institutions  of  society,  men  of 
talents,  if  not  of  viilue,  will  rise,  —  that  a  republican  country  will 
at  least  escape  a  government  contemptible  by  its  folly  and  weak- 
ness? Yes!  men  of  talent  will  rise;  but  the}'  may  be  those  who 
have  a  talent  to  wield  a  mob,  rather  tlian  to  govern  a  state,  —  to 
build  up  a  party,  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
national  greatness ;  it  ma}*  be  cunning,  not  wisdom,  the  power  of 
managing  vulgar  passions,  which  men  of  vulgar  minds  often  iK>88e8S 
in  tlie  highest  degree,  that  will  triumph.  In  some  corrupt  states 
of  society,  not  even  this  miserable  talent  will  Iks  requisite  to  obt4iin 
promotion.  Let  a  people  yield  themselves  to  their  passions,  and 
especially  to  envy,  tlie  besetting  sin  of  republics,  and  Uiey  will 
sometimes  advance  men  of  gross  and  narrow  minds,  in  preference 
to  men  of  distinguished  ability,  for  the  vcrj'  pur|)osc  of  humbling 
their  superiors.  In  a  republic,  eminence  in  talent  is  sometimes  a 
crime,  and  rude  and  clamorous  ignorance  may  1)e  mised  aliove  It. 
From  these  causes  it  may  hap|)en  again,  as  it  has  hap|)ened  before, 
that  the  rulers  of  a  republic  will  be  more  weak  and  wickcil  tlmn  tlio 
spoilt  child  of  royalty'.  Of  what  use,  Uieu,  is  Uie  privilege  of  elect- 
ing rulers  to  a  dcpravcil  peo[)le  ? 

**  These  remarks  naturally  lead  to  the  consideration  of  another 
advantage  peculiar  to  republican  institutions,  —  I  mean,  the  power 
they  confer  of  removing  without  violence  rulers  who  abuse  their 
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tnist.  Tills  Ib  indoc<1  a  groat  privilege ;  but  again  I  say,  that  its 
bnnefits  clc|>en(l  on  tlm  clmmctc^r  of  the  cominnnity.  Let  bad  men 
rise  to  power  by  flattering  the  passions  of  a  depraved  people,  and 
how  are  they  to  be  displaced,  except  by  the  arts  of  men  more  subtle 
than  themselves?  The  influence  which  their  elevation  gives  is  all 
directed  to  per|>etiiate  titeir  swa}*.  They  wield  tlie  power  of  the 
state  for  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  pnri)o8e  of  strengthening 
the  party  to  which  they  owe  their  greatness.  For  this  end,  pat- 
ronnge  and  ofllce  are  emploj'cd  to  reward  past  ser\'ices,  and  to 
attract  new  adherents  fi*om  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Venal 
presses  are  kept  in  perpetual  action  to  increase  the  perversity  of 
public  sentiment,  and  especially  to  feed  the  spirit  of  party.  There 
is  no  passion  in  our  nature  more  headstrong,  unrelenting,  un- 
bending, and  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  than  party  spirit,  and  on 
tills  the  art(\il  and  aspiring  chiefly  rely  for  the  preservation  of  their 
power.  Let  this  lie  kindled,  and  a  corrupt  administration  has  little 
to  fear.  To  the  thorough  partisan  no  conduct  of  his  leaders  gives 
offbnce.  His  conscience  is  In  their  keeping.  Self-will,  pride,  ma- 
lignity, prompt  him  to  uphold  their  worst  measures.  He  would 
rather  sec  the  republic  |)erish  by  their  dimes,  than  owe  Its  safety 
to  the  virtues  and  elevation  of  their  opi)oncnts.  I  need  not  tell 
3'ou  that  a  corrupt  republic  is  the  very  soil  for  party  spirit.  Hero 
it  grows  without  culture,  and  shoots  up  Into  deadly  luxuriance, 
even  when  icfl  to  Its  native  vigor.  Let  Its  growth  be  aided  by 
human  art,  and  it  overspreads  the  fairest  plants  of  social  life,  and 
darkens  a  nation  with  its  poisonous  branches.  With  these  means 
of  supjiort,  bad  rulers  have  nothing  to  fear. 

^*  Ks|)ccially  If  the  republic  ho  extensive,  as  well  as  corrupt,  is 
tlie  prospect  of  removing  from  power  those  who  abuse  it  almost 
sure  of  disap[)olntment.  The  nilers  of  such  a  community,  seated 
ns  tlie}'  are  in  the  centre,  sending  forth  their  patronage  to  the  re- 
motest extremities,  and  guiding  to  one  end  the  exertions  of  their 
siip)M)r(crs,  have  every  advaiiUige  for  peqictuating  their  |)Ower. 
Their  op|)oiients,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  having 
diirerent  interests,  wanting  ImiiuIs  of  union,  oflcr  a  divided  and 
foebin  rcHlstanoc.  They  complain  of  the  oppression  under  which 
the  nation  groans ;  but  the  credulous  and  malignant  spirit  of  party 
is  instnieted  to  lay  to  their  charge  the  very  evils  which  they  are 
stnifrgliu<^  to  avert,  and  a  guilty  ailministration  contrives  to  direct 
u|M>ii  their  heads  the  lndignatt<m  which  its  own  crimes  and  follies 
have  awakenoil.  Thus  we  see  how  little  benefit  Is  to  be  expected 
in  a  cornipt  republic  fh>m  the  power  of  removing  unfaithAil 
rulers." 
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1817.  JusncB  TO  TiiB  POOR.  ^^  For  what  end  are  civil  society, 
government,  and  property  instituted  ?  Not  to  build  up  a  favored 
few,  but  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  No  valid  reason,  no 
Justification,  can  be  offered  for  the  present  order  of  things,  for  the 
division  of  the  eartii  into  distinct  possessions,  for  the  great  inequali- 
ties of  property  wliich  exist,  but  this,  Uiat  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  men  in  gcnci*al  are  prc»tcctcd  by  tlicso  establishments. 
The  rich  derive  their  titie  to  their  wealUi  fh>m  tiiis  consideration, 
that  the  general  welfare  is  advanced  by  Uio  institution  of  property. 
Society  was  not  instituted,  as  they  are  too  apt  to  tiiink,  for  them 
alone;  but  they  belong  to  society.  The  true  end  of  the  social 
union  demands  that  they  live  for  the  general  as  well  as  individual 
good,  and  the  fact  that  they  derive  tiie  highest  liencdts  from  civil 
institutions  imposes  on  them  a  peculiar  obligation  to  promote  the 
public  weal. 

**  Society  is  instituted  for  the  good  of  all  ranks  of  men.  No 
single  rank  is  made  merely  for  the  rest,  but  all  are  to  exist  for  each 
other.  It  is  a  sentiment,  abstractly  true,  though  it  can  never  be 
applied  to  practice,  tiiat  a  man  forfeits  his  right  to  pn>|>crt3'  Just  as 
far  as  he  fails  to  contribute,  acconling  to  his  ability,  to  the  common 
well-being.  He  breaks,  in  so  doing,  tiic  tacit  compact  which  every 
man  is  supposed  to  make  who  becomes  or  remains  a  member  of 
society.  According  to  tiiese  principles,  tiiero  is  a  moral  obligation 
on  tiie  rich  to  benefit  the  otiicr  ranks  of  society.  This  they  neces- 
sarily  do,  in  a  measure,  by  employing  the  poor  and  recom|>ensing 
them  for  their  labor.  Such  service  is  a  very  im|K>rtant  one.  But 
when  we  consider  their  ability,  and  consider,  too,  tiie  immense 
benefits  which  they  receive  from  tiie  labors  of  the  |>oorer  clhsses, 

they  surely  ought  not  to  restrict  their  aid  to  tiiis  limit 

.  **  The  present  state  of  the  world  seems  to  me  to  demand  of  the 
rich  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  t)oorer  orders  of  society.  The  time 
has  come,  when  the  securit}'  of  civil  institutions  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  prevalence  of  a  conviction  among  tiie  niaas  of  Uio 
people,  that  these  institutions  aire  beneficial,  that  proi)crty  with  all 
its  inequalities  is  a  useAil  establishment,  and  that  the  rich  aro  their 
benefactors  and  Mends.  Human  nature  is  not  formed  to  look 
patiently  on  su|)eriors.  A  spirit  of  discontent  generally  lurks  in 
the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  the  humble  offices  of  life  are  assigned. 
This  spirit  is  at  this  moment  peculiarly  excited,  and  it  is  to  be  coun- 
teracted only  by  the  difi^usion  of  good  principles  through  the  great 
mass  of  society,  and  by  a  deportment  in  the  rich  which  will  engage 
the  confidence  of  the  poor 

«« The  consequence  of  the  prc^pi-ess  of  knowledge  and  of  aU  im- 
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provemente,  in  tlicao  later  agcsi  undoubtedly  has  been  to  arouse  a 
restless  and  rcvolutlonar}'  spirit  through  society.  This  spirit  is  not 
to  be  condemned,  as  if  it  were  altogether  evil.  Whilst  it  is  in 
part  quickened  by  bod  passions,  it  is  in  part  tlie  natural  and  proper 
movement  of  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  a  better  state  of  things.  It  is 
traced  up  to  the  fact,  Uiat  Uie  human  mind  has  outgrown  old  insti- 
tutions. It  is  an  impulse  which  we  cannot  but  hoi)e  is  to  result  in 
a  more  Just  and  happy  social  order. 

'*  But  still  this  spirit  threatens  evil,  and  it  needs  to  be  regulated 
and  checked  by  the  diinision  of  sound  principles  of  religion  and 
morality.  We  must  not  imagine  that  this  revolutionary  spirit  has 
exhausted  itself.  Its  violence  has  been  sta3*ed  by  late  events.  But 
events  cannot  withstand  tlie  principles  of  human  nature,  and  tlie 
l)owerftil  causes  which  are  now  exciting  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind.  The  press,  we  must  remember,  is  at  work,  —  the  mightiest 
engine  ever  set  in  motion  by  man.  A  fVeer  intercourse,  a  more 
intimate  connection,  a  more  rapid  communication  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  tlian  was  ever  known  before,  subsists  between  men  of  the 
same  class,  and  between  different  classes  of  society.  We  must  not 
expect  that  society,  under  these  influences,  is  to  return  to  its  former 
state.  It  cannot  rest  as  much  on  prejudice  as  it  has  done.  It  must 
rest  more  on  reflection  and  on  principle.  In  this  country  in  par- 
ticular, where  the  majority  govern,  where  all  ranks  have  an  equal 
agency  in  the  election  of  rulers,  the  chief  support  of  social  order 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  an  outward  power  of  government,  but  in  the 
internal  conviction  and  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  com- 
muuity.  Never  did  such  strong  motives,  even  of  a  worldly  naturoi 
exist  as  among  ourselves,  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  poorer  cbsses 
of  sodety." 

1817.  AntinKss  hbkorb  tiir  Association  por  thb  Edocation 
OP  Indiornt  Boys.  '*The  strongest  argument  for  education  is 
found  in  the  nobleness  of  the  human  faculties,  and  tlie  poor  bring 
with  tlicm  into  being  the  same  faculties  with  the  opulent.  Nature 
knows  none  of  our  arbitrary  distinctions.  The  child  in  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life  is  ns  richly  gifted,  as  largely  endowed,  as  in  the 
highest.  He  has  within  the  same  inexhaustible  mine  of  power  and 
nflection,  the  same  rcsoutx^cs  of  heart  and  intellect.  A  flame  is 
kindled  in  his  breast  which  is  never  to  die.  Such  a  being  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  an  Inferior  animal,  or  as  important  only  because  he 
can  perform  certain  labors  for  the  community.  He  is  valuable 
when  (*onsidcrcd  as  an  individual^  as  well  as  when  considered  in 
relation  to  society.    He  has  a  nature  which,  for  its  own  sake, 
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deserves  to  be  developed,  and  which  God  gave  for  the  very  end 
that  it  should  be  improved. 

*'  Among  the  poor  are  not  only  all  the  essential  qualities  of  mind 
and  capacities  of  improvement  whidi  belong  to  all  nicui  but  all  the 
varieties  of  intellect  which  are  found  in  other  ranlcs  of  life.  It  is, 
I  believe,  a  fact,  that  a  hu^  proportion  of  that  heavon-inspirocl 
energy  wliich  is  ordinarily  called  genius,  and  whicli  has  done  so 
much  to  advance  tlie  human  mind,  to  oi)en  new  regions  of  Uiought 
and  action,  and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  society,  has  been  l\ir- 
nished  by  the  inferior  orders  of  society.  There  is  the  same  chance, 
to  speak  in  human  language,  that  the  sublime  faculties  of  a  Ixxslce 
and  Newton  are  wrapped  up  in  the  child  of  the  poor  man  as  in  the 
titled  descendant  of  nobles.  As  many  great  minds  have  dawned  in 
hovels  as  in  palaces.  And  the  poor  have  not  only  their  proportion 
of  superior  intellect,  but  they  carr}*  witliin  them  seeds  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  virtues,  of  capacities  of  elevated  devotion,  of  disinter- 
estedness, of  heroism,  of  those  properties  which  raise  our  nature  from 
tlie  dust  and  mark  out  its  immortal  dcsliny.  The  |x>S8ession  of  such 
a  nature  as  this  by  the  poor  is  certainly  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  opening  to  them,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  advantages  which 
call  forth  the  mind  and  heart,  which  give  elevation  of  character, 
and  render  the  whole  of  life  a  state  of  improvement 

*'  Of  all  our  benevolent  institutions,  those  which  regard  ekUdren 
seem  to  me  to  hold  the  first  rank.  Let  charity,  indeed,  extend 
itself  with  a  divine  activity  to  all  the  varieties  of  human  want ;  lot 
it  multiply  its  forms  of  action  in  proportion  to  the  forms  of  guilt 
and  suffering ;  let  its  channels  be  everywhere  widened  and  deep- 
ened; let  it  erect  hospitals,  establish  dispensaries  and  provident 
institutions,  watch  over  ahnsliouscs,  o|)en  receptacles  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  vicious,  and  administer  comfort  to  the  aged  and 
dying.  The  aged  and  d>nng,  however,  will  soon  cease  to  suffer ; 
their  Journey  is  almost  finished ;  and  the  poor  of  middle  age  have 
formed  characters  which  yield  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  tlie  influ- 
ence of  any  means  of  improvement.  But  the  cliild  has  Just  begun 
to  live,  with  a  mind  pliant  and  tender,  with  habits  not  now 
rigid  and  unyielding,  with  a  heart  not  now  tainted  and  haixlcncd, 
yet  witli  propensities  which,  if  unchecked,  will  probably  issue  in 
guilt  and  misery.  Abandon  him  to  ignorance,  and  his  youth,  if  he 
Btruggle  through  its  hardships,  will  train  him  to  crimes  for  which 
society  has  reared  the  prison  and  the  gallows 

^^  The  children  of  |K)or  families  too  ollcn  inherit  the  vices  and 
miseries  of  tlieir  parents.  Brought  up  in  filth,  seeing  constantly 
the  worst  examples,  hearing  licentious  and  profane  conversation, 
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abandoned  to  Ignorance  and  idleness,  or,  if  employed,  only  em- 
ployed  to  beg  in  tbo  streets,  to  extort  money  b}'  falsehoods,  to 
practise  a  thousand  ihiuds,  —  fVom  such  children  what  can  you 
expect  but  lives  of  sloth  and  guilt,  leading  to  poverty  more  abject, 
if  t)08sible,  than  that  to  which  they  were  bom?  This  is  Uio  most 
aflfccting  circumstance  attending  poverty  produced  by  vice.  Who 
can  think  without  an  aching  heart  of  the  child  nursed  at  the  breast 
of  an  intemperate  mother,  subjected  to  the  tj'ranny  and  blows  of  an 
irritable,  intoxicated  father,  and  at  length  cast  out  upon  the  world 
without  one  moral  or  religious  principle,  or  one  honest  method  of 
acquiring  subsistence?  Take  him  under  your  protection,  nurture 
his  tender  years,  and  3'ou  may  hope  to  form  him  to  intelligence  and 
industry  and  virtue,  to  a  life  of  chccrAil  and  usoftil  labor,  and  to 
the  felicities  of  a  better  world.    Do  not,  do  not  let  him  perish." 

1819.  Our  duties  to  tiib  foor.  **  Formerly,  tlie  task  of  a 
Christian  minister  in  pleading  for  the  poor  was  comparatively  easy. 
He  lind  tlio  plain  pn'cc^pts  of  his  MiiAter  to  support  him,  and  ho 
found  in  men's  breasts  instinctive  principles  and  sympathies  which 
responded  to  these  precepts.  Of  late,  however,  we  have  had  abun- 
dant discussions  and  si)eculations  on  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
poverty,  which,  however  well  designed,  have  tended  to  shake  men's 
sense  of  obligation  to  relieve  their  poor  brethren,  and  have  given 
pretexts  to  the  selfish  and  avaricious  for  shutting  their  hearts  and 
hands.  We  have  been  told  that  poverty  grows  by  charity,  that  the 
prospect  of  relief  begets  improvidence,  that  our  giving  bribes  men 
to  forsake  labor,  that  the  way  to  check  beggary  is  to  make  it  an 
intolerable  condition ;  —  (torn  all  which  the  inference  seems  natural, 
that  the  less  we  give,  the  better.  If  this  doctrine  has  not  been  set 
forth  in  so  many  words,  yet  I  think  there  has  been  an  approach  to 
it,  so  that  giving  to  the  ix>or  is  by  some  Uiought  a  less  binding  duty 
tlian  formerly. 

'^  I  mean  not  to  deny  that  much  useful  tmth  has  been  brought 
l)efore  tlie  public  by  tlio  late  discussions  on  the  subject  of  poverty. 
I  am  far  tvoin  denying  that  injudicious,  indisoriminate  charity  has 
swoIUmI  tlie  evil  which  it  hoped  to  alleviate.  The  Cliristinn  precept, 
to  *  give  alms,*  lins  sometimes  done  injury,  and  cliieny  because  it 
has  not  lHH*n  limited,  as  it  should  l>e,  hy  anoUicr  precept,  namely, 
*  lie  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,'  that  is,  be  supi)orted 
b}'  chnrity.  In  tlie  Dark  Ages,  alms-giving  was  thought  an  expisp 
tion  for  sin  and  a  passport  to  heaven.  The  djing  led  legacies  to 
convents,  to  be  doled  out  to  datl}*  mendicants  without  regard  to 
tlicir  character  or  stale,  so  that  society  lost  the  labor  of  many  of 
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iU  strongest  and  healthiest  members.  And  this  evil  lias  not  been 
conilncd  to  the  Catholics.  Protestant  siotli  has  boon  as  injurious 
as  liomisb  suixirstitiou.  Too  many  among  us  give  fVuui  a  vague 
sense  of  duty,  but  forget  the  obligation  of  giving  vigilantly,  care* 
Ailly,  in  the  manner  most  suited  to  do  good.  It  is  easier  to  give 
money  than  time  and  personal  attention.  Ilenoe,  charity  nourishes 
idleness  instead  of  solacing  want,  and  is  a  bounty*  on  improvidence. 
Alms-giving,  I  Areely  allow,  has  caused  much  evil.  I  am  also  pre- 
pared to  go  farther  and  say,  tliat,  let  us  give  ever  so  judiciousl}^ 
we  shall  occasionaliy  do  evil,  as  well  as  good.  The  objections  made 
to  tlie  most  cautious  charity  are  not  wholly  witliout  foundation.  But 
this  is  no  reason  for  ceasing  to  give.  In  making  tliese  admissions, 
we  ara  only  saying  that  charity  partakes  of  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  things.  The  trutli  is,  we  seldom  or  never  receive  or  com- 
municate  an  unmixed  good.  Every  virtue  produces  occasional  evil. 
^^  It  is  sometimes  obJecte<l  to  alms-giving,  as  I  have  intimated, 
that  to  prevent  poverty  is  better  Uiau  to  relieve  it ;  and  Uiat  there 
is  but  one  way  of  prevention,  which  is,  to  take  fi*om  men  all  ex|X)C« 
tation  of  relief  if  Uiey  become  poor.  They  will  tlien,  it  is  tliought, 
have  motives  which  can  hardly  fail  to  keep  tliem  (Vcmi  want.  But, 
unluckily  for  such  reasoning,  tlici'e  is  one  wa}*  only  of  cutting  olf 
tills  expectation,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  resort  to  It. 
That  only  way  is,  to  drive  all  human  feeling  (Vom  our  breasts ;  for 
as  long  as  any  kindness  exists  in  a  community,  so  long  tliero  will 
be  resources  open  to  the  poor,  let  their  poverty  come  how  it  may, 
and  so  long  relief  will  be  expected  by  the  improvident.  I  re|)eat  it, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  suppressing  this  hope  of  relief.  Wo  must 
cast  iVom  us  all  kind  feeling.  We  must  turn  our  hearts  to  stone. 
We  must  bring  ourselves  to  see  unmoved  the  l>eggar  die  at  our 
doors.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  sternly,  inflexibl}^  to  give 
nothing,  let  misery  assail  us  with  ever  so  piercing  a  cry,  witli  ever 
so  haggard,  and  worn,  and  famished  a  look ;  for  nothing  but  tliis 
will  prevent  the  improper  dependence  which  is  said  to  generate 
povert)'.  Let  an}*  s3'mpaUi3'  survive,  and  it  will  act  and  be  a  ho|)e 
to  tlie  imprevident ;  and  can  any  man  sciiously  tliink  tliat  tlie  evils 
of  this  ho|X)  are  so  great,  that  to  avoid  tliem  we  should  turn  our- 
selves Into  brutes,  dry  up  the  fountains  of  hunmiilty  witlihi  us,  part 
with  all  tliat  is  tender  and  generous  in  our  nature?  I  am  free  to 
sa}'  that  the  most  injudicious  alms-giving  is  an  inflnltely  less  evil  to 
society  Uian  tills  extinction  of  sympathy.  Better  multiply  beggars, 
than  make  ourselves  monsters.  Kind  affection  is  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity, and  tlie  excesses  of  these  affections  are  to  be  chosen  before 
a  IVosen  selfishness 
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<«  These  remarks  will  not,  I  hope,  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not 
])lcading  for  htjtidicioiis  alms-giving.  It  is  a  groat  evil.  But  there 
is  an  opposite  evil  which  I  think  greater,  and  that  is,  making  use  of 
the  bad  consequences  of  charity  as  arguments  for  banishing  charity 
ftom  society ;  and  to  this  point  many  late  speculations  on  poverty 
have  seemed  to  me  to  tend.  Christ's  precept  to  give  to  the  poor 
is  riot  a  bfemisli  in  his  system,  but  an  important  and  noble  part 
of  it.  Tlie  occasional  abuses  of  charity  are  not  to  disoourage  us 
in  exercising  tliis  virtue.  We  mtist  feel,  however,  that  we  but  half 
do  this  duty  when  wo  do  it  carelessly.  We  must  strive  to  give 
so  that  tiie  least  evil  and  the  greatest  good  may  result  fh)m  our 
beneficence.  .... 

**  Does  any  one  ask,  '  Why  shall  I  pity  and  help  the  poor  man?' 
I  answer,  because  he  is  a  man  ;  because  poverty  does  not  blot  out 
his  luimanitj* ;  because  he  has  j'our  nature,  j'our  sensibilities,  your 
wants,  3*our  fears ;  because  the  winter  wind  pierces  him,  and  hunger 
gnaws  him,  and  disease  racks  and  weakens  him,  as  truly  as  they  do 
you.  Place  3'our8elf,  m}*  fViend,  in  his  state ;  make  yourself,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  tliought,  tlie  inhabitant  of  his  unfurnished  and  cold 
alKxlc,  and  then  ask  why  you  sliould  help  him.  He  is  a  man, 
thougli  rags  cover  him,  though  his  unshorn  hair  may  cover  his 
human  features,  —  a  member  of  your  family,  a  child  of  tlie  same 
Father,  and,  what  is  most  important,  he  not  only  has  your  wants 
and  feelings,  but  shares  with  3'ou  in  the  highest  powers  and  hopes 
of  human  nature.  He  is  a  man  in  the  noblest  sense,  created  in 
(iod*s  imngc,  with  a  mind  to  think,  a  conscience  to  guide,  a  heart 
which  mn}'  grow  warm  with  sentiments  as  pure  and  generous  as 
3*our  own.  To  some  this  may  seem  declamation.  There  are  some 
who  seldom  think  of  or  value  man  cu  man.  It  is  man  bom  in 
a  particular  rank,  clad  by  the  hand  of  fashion  and  munificence, 
moving  in  a  certain  sphere,  whom  they  respect.  Povert}'  separates 
a  fellow-being  from  tliem,  and  severs  the  golden  chain  of  liumanity. 
But  this  is  a  gross  and  vulgar  way  of  thinking,  and  religion  and 
reason  cr}*  out  against  it.  The  true  glory  of  man  is  something 
dcc))er  and  more  real  than  outward  condition.  A  human  being, 
crrated  in  OocVs  image,  and,  even  when  impoverished  b}'  vice, 
retaining  |K>wer  e$$entiaUy  the  same  wiih  angels^  has  a  mysterious 
iui|)orfnnce,  ami  his  go<Hl,  where  it  can  lie  promoted,  is  wortliy  the 
care  of  the  proudest  of  his  race 

**  Next  to  the  great  doctrine  of  immortal  life,  we  may  sa}'  that 
the  most  clmraet(*riHtic  element  of  our  religion  is  that  of  univkksal 
CHARITY.  And  the  doctrine  of  imtnortalit}'  and  tlie  duty  of  charity 
are  not  so  separate  as  many  may  think ;  for  love  of  benevolence  is 
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the  spirit  of  the  eternal  world,  tlie  temper  which  is  to  make  us  blest 
beyond  Uio  grave,  and  to  give  us  hereafter  the  highest  enjoyment  of 
the  character  and  worics  of  our  Creator.  Tiioro  is  anotlier  view  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  blonds 
with  and  sustains  charity;  —  for,  according  to  tliis  doctrine,  all 
men  are  to  live  forever,  Christ  died  for  all,  all  are  essentially  equal, 
and  the  distinctions  of  their  lives  are  trifles.  Tlius  it  is  seen  tliat 
the  poor  are  recommended  with  an  infinite  power  to  the  love  and 
aid  of  their  bretlireu.  No  man  can  read  the  New  Testament  hon- 
estly, and  not  learn  to  measure  his  religion  chiefly  by  his  benevo- 
lence. If  Uie  spirit,  and  example,  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
have  not  taught  us  to  love  our  fellow-creatures,  we  have  no  title 
whatever  to  the  name  and  the  Iio^k)  of  Cliristians.  If  wo  have  not 
learned  this  lesson,  we  have  learned  nothing  from  our  Master. 
About  otiier  things  Christians  umy  dispute,  but  here  there  eiui 
be  no  controversy.  Charity  is  a  duty  placeil  l>efore  us  witli  a  sunlilce 
brightness.  It  comes  to  us  from  tlie  lips,  the  life,  the  cross,  of  our 
Master ;  and  if  clmrity  l>e  not  in  us,  then  Christ  does  in  no  degree 
live  within  us,  then  our  profession  of  his  religion  is  a  mockery, 
then  he  will  say  to  us  in  the  last  day :  ^  I  was  hungry'  and  3*0  gave 
me  no  meat,  Uiirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink.  I  know  you  not. 
Dei>art. ' " 

1820.  The  globt  or  a  statb.  *'  It  is  plain,  that,  to  promote 
the  good  of  our  country,  we  must  know  wiiat  that  good  is,  and  as 
misapprehensions  on  this  subject  have  done  infinite  injury,  so  Just 
views  will  show  us  that  every  man  in  every  class  may  contribute  to 
it.  .The  honor  and  happiness  of  a  community  consist  not  so  much 
in  the  ability  and  acts  of  its  public  men,  as  in  the  character,  spirit, 
and  condition  of  its  citizens ;  and  whatever  or  whoever  advances 
these  builds  up  the  public  welfare. 

^^  If  I  were  to  express  in  a  line  what  constitutes  tlio  glory  of  a 
state,  I  should  say,  it  is  t/ie  free  and  full  developmmU  of  Human 
Nature.  That  country  is  the  huppiest  and  noblest,  whose  institu- 
tions and  circuniBtances  give  tlie  largest  range  of  action  to  the 
human  powers  and  atfectious,  and  call  forth  man  in  all  tlie  variety 
of  his  faculties  and  feelings.  That  Is  the  happiest  country,  where 
tliere  is  most  intelligence  and  IVeedom  of  tliought,  most  affection 
and  love,  most  imagination  and  taste,  most  industry  and  enterprise, 
roost  public  spirit,  most  domestic  viiiue,  most  conscience,  most 
piety.  Wealth  is  a  good  only  as  it  is  the  production  and  proof  of 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  man's  powers,  and  is  a  means  of  bringing 
out  his  atfections  and  enlai*ging  his  faculties.    Man  is  the  only 
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glory  of  a  coimtr}',  an<1  it  is  ilio  ndvanccmcnt  and  unfolding  of 
human  naturo  wliicli  is  Uio  true  interest  of  a  stato. 

**  If  tliis  be  true,  wo  learn  what  is  the  great  end  of  government, 
the  highest  good  of  oivil  polity.  It  is  liberty.  1  am  almost  tempted 
to  say  that  this  is  the  only  |M)litioal  blessing,  and  the  only  go(Kl  gift, 
which  law  and  order  can  confer  on  a  country.  By  liberty  I  do  not 
mean  what  anciently  l)orc  the  name,  for  anciently  they  had  little 
but  the  name.  I  mean  the  protection  of  every  individual  in  his 
rights,  and  an  exemption  fraro  all  restraints  but  such  as  the  public 
good  requires.  We  do  not  want  government  to  confer  on  us  positive 
blessings,  but  simply  to  secure  to  us  the  unobstructed  exercise  of 
our  powers  in  working  out  blessings  for  ourselves.  The  spring  of 
happiness  is  in  man's  own  breast,  not  in  his  government ;  and  the 
best  ofllce  of  government  is  to  remove  obstructions  to  this  inex- 
haustible energy  of  the  living  spirit  within  us.  Liberty,  then,  is 
the  greatest  political  blessing,  the  distinction  of  a  well-governed 
oountiy.  It  is  a  good  which  cannot  be  measured.  The  glory  of  a 
countr}',  then,  consists  in  the  fttse  character  of  its  institutions,  in 
Uie  security  ilioy  give  to  every  man's  rights 

**  Every  man  may  promote  the  glory  of  his  country,  for  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  sphere,  may  put  forth  his  powers  in  useful 
pursuits,  and  express  and  give  some  extension  to  right  principles 
and  virtuous  affections.  Let  none  imagine  that  they  can  do  no 
good  to  the  community  because  they  are  in  private  stations.  The 
error  has  always  1)een  to  ascril)o  to  public  men  and  public  institu- 
tions an  undue  share  in  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  The  great 
powers  in  the  natural  world,  on  which  its  motion,  life,  beauty,  hap- 
piness, depend,  are  subtile,  and  evcr3'where  dlfiVised ;  and  so  the 
most  effectual  springs  of  a  nation's  felicity  are  very  different  from 
tlie  cumbrous  machiner}'  which  works  at  the  seat  of  government. 
They  are  silent  as  the  principle  of  life  in  the  animal  frame.  They 
consist  in  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  a  people,  in  a  general  res[)ect 
for  rights,  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  in  industry, 
tcm|K*rance,  intelligence,  humanity,  and  piety.  These  are  tlie  ele- 
ments of  a  countr^^'s  life,  and  he  who  multiplies  and  invigorates 
these  is  a  public  benefactor. 

**  The  sentiment,  that  a  country's  happiness  consists  chiefly  in  its 
virtue,  is,  I  know,  a  trite  one ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  its  truth  is  at 
this  moment  receiving  some  new  illustrations,  and  the  time  seems 
to  be  coming,  when  it  will  be  felt  as  it  has  never  been  felt  before. 
Whoever  looks  at  Europe  will  see,  I  think,  tliat  a  new  spirit  has 
gone  forth  among  the  nations ;  that  the  human  mind  is  unusually 
shaken;  that  society  demands  some  new  organization,  and  that 
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new  powers,  and  those  of  a  moral  nature,  must  be  sot  at  work  to 
sustain  its  institutions.  Tlie  old  metbods  of  keeping  men  in  order 
—-I  mean  military  force,  state  religions,  and  tlie  show  and  |K>mp  of 
courts  —  have  lost  much  of  their  elilcac}',  and  lost  them,  not  merely 
tiirougli  temporary  causes,  but  through  the  very  pix>gi'css  of  the 
human  mind.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  intelligence  and  encrg}', 
a  consciousness  of  power,  in  the  mass  of  Uie  people,  never  |>os- 
sessed  before ;  and  such  a  state  of  society  seems  to  me  to  demand 
a  stronger  influence  and  wider  diflfUsion  of  moi*al  and  religious  prin- 
ciple than  formerly.  The  old  arts  of  restraining  a  people  by  super- 
stition and  ignorance  will  no  longer  avail.  A  purer  religion  and  a 
pui*er  morality  must  take  their  place,  or  the  prospects  of  the  world 
are  dark  ind^.  Governments  aro  certainly  we^ened ;  tlicy  have 
lost  in  an  unprecedented  degree  the  confidence  of  the  governed ; 
the  people  are  more  intelligent  and  combined ;  and  unless  an  inward 
principle  of  order  be  substituted  for  outward  restraint,  unless  gov- 
ernments reform  themselves  and  aid  in  reforming  society,  we  may 
find  tliat  we  have  but  entered  upon  the  horrors  of  tlie  revolutionary 
period.  These  siKculations  may  be  founded  on  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  world ;  but  of  one  great  principle  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  we  are  passing  through  a  process  which  will  give  new 
efficacy  to  the  conviction,  that  the  stability  of  governments  is  their 
Justice,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  states  rests  on  moral  improve- 
ments, on  a  Pure,  Rational  Religion,  on  a  Spirit  of  Humanity, 
within  every  nation  of  Christendom,  and  toward  all  mankind." 


Chaptbb  v.— middle-age  MINISTRY. 
^T.  84-42.    1814-1822. 

Wb  have  traced  Mr.  Channing's  course  tlirough  the  irksome  years 
of  the  Unitarian  controveray,  and  have  watched  his  spiritual  git>wth 
as  manifested  in  the  sermons  preached  to  his  people.  And  now  we 
would  observe  him  in  his  social,  pastoral,  and  home  relations  during 
tills  period  of  his  middle-age  ministry.  But  before  describing  this  * 
portion  of  his  life,  it  may  sei've  yet  Airthcr  to  illustmte  his  character 
as  a  controveraialist  and  a  theologian,  to  make  a  few  remarks,  whidi 
are  naturally  suggested  by  Uie  preceding  clmptcrs. 

The  first  ix>int  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  an  imix>rtant  one,  is,  that 
It  was  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  cause  of  Free  Inquiry,  endangerad 
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as  he  thought  by  a  bigoted  conservatism,  which  led  Mr.  Channing 
into  controversy.  The  individualizing  tendency  of  Protestantisni 
was  then,  in  New  England  as  elsewhere,  swelling  like  the  waters  of 
a  fh»het,  which  threaten  to  sweep  away  dikes  and  cultivated  acres, 
as  well  as  icy  fetters.  But  though  he  saw  the  risks  to  which  Chris- 
tendom was  Exposed,  through  the  rashness  produced  by  rationalism 
in  Uio  self-willed  and  superficial,  Mr.  Channing  at  once  recognized 
that  it  was  as  wrong  as  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  dam  up  the  liberal 
spirit  which,  on  all  sides,  was  seeking  a  larger  form  of  thought  and 
life.  lie  welcomed  the  spring-time,  and  accepted  chccrAilly  tlie  in- 
convcnionocfl  of  a  transition  age.  The  unity  in  uniformity ^  enforced 
by  tlio  decrees  of  infallible  councils,  and  by  tlie  creeds  of  Protestant 
synods,  had  passeil  forever ;  and  in  tlie  ftituro  was  foresliadowed 
a  unity  in  variety^  arising  spontaneously  among  the  body  of  believ- 
ers bound  into  one  by  the  consciousness  of  limitation  and  error,  the 
desire  of  concert  and  mutual  reverence.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that 
the  s3'mbol  was  tluis  to  give  place  to  the  reality,  that  the  con- 
strained catholicity  of  a  dominant  clergy  was  to  make  room  for 
the  universal  communion  of  Christians,  filled  with  one  spirit  of  holy 
love. 

Meanwhile,  a  period  was  to  be  passed  through  of  sectarian 
division,  wherein  each  party,  in  its  wish  to  be  faithfhl  to  its  own 
convictions,  would  be  tempted  to  treat  rival  denominations  with  in- 
justice. This  era  of  debate  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  It  was  folly  to 
fear  it.  It  was  mere  waste  of  time  to  oppose  or  to  mourn  over  it. 
13uty  urged  him  to  follow  the  providential  leading,  wiUi  confldenco 
to  seek  clearer  views,  with  candor  to  listen  to  all  who  uttered  their 
sincHsre  opinions,  never  to  cover  up  doubt  by  make-belief  or  half- 
belief,  witliout  dogmatism  to  be  decided,  and  patiently  to  wait  for 
the  time  wlien  glimpses  should  be  enlarged  to  complete  vision.  As 
faith  ascends  into  knowledge,  it  becomes  ever  more  apparent  that 
according  to  Divine  design  tlie  multiplicity  of  minds  is  a  means  of 
harmony,  tlmt  the  most  bitterly  opposed  partisans  are  each  other's 
necessary  complements,  and  that  the  church  cannot  afford  to  spare 
a  single  sect  till  the  truth  which  it  embodies  has  attained  its  right- 
Ail  place.  The  principle  by  which  Mr.  Channing  was  governed  he 
has  tluis  distinctly  expressed,  and  the  passage  throws  much  light 
upon  his  views  of  his  own  position  and  duties :  — 

*'  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  the  controversial  character  of  a 
part  of  my  writings  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  love  of  disputation, 
but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  called  to  write.  It  was  my 
lot  to  enter  on  public  life  at  a  time  when  this  part  of  the  oountiy 
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was  visiteil  by  wliat  I  cstcom  ono  of  its  sorest  sooui^gos ;  I  mean, 
a  revival  of  tlie  spint  of  intolerance  and  [>erseoiition.  I  saw  the 
oommencement  of  tliose  sj'stematie  cflbrts,  wliicli  liave  been  since 
developcil,  for  fastening  on  ilie  community  a  particular  creed. 
Opinions  which  I  thought  tnie  and  purifying  were  not  only  assailed 
as  errors,  but  branded  as  crimes.  Then  began  wiiat^secms  to  me 
one  of  tlie  gross  immoralities  of  our  times,  the  practice  of  aspersing 
the  characters  of  exemplary  men,  on  the  ground  of  diirerences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  most  mysterious  articles  of  faitli.  Tlien  liegan 
those  assaults  on  fi'oedom  of  tliought  and  sikhscIi,  which,  had  they 
succeeded,  would  have  left  us  only  the  name  of  religious  liberty. 
Then  it  grew  perilous  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves,  and  to 
speak  fteely  according  to  the  convictions  of  our  own  minds.  I  saw 
that  (>enalties,  as  serious  in  tliis  country  as  flne  and  imprisonment, 
were,  if  possible,  to  be  attached  to  the  profession  of  liberal  views 
of  Christianity,  —  the  penalties  of  general  hatred  and  scorn;  and 
that  a  degrading  uniformity  of  opinion  was  to  be  imposed  by  tlie 
severest  persecution  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  wouid  allow.  At 
such  a  period,  I  dared  not  be  silent.  To  op|X)se  what  I  deemed 
error  was  to  me  a  secondary  consideration.  My  flrst  duty,  as  I 
believed,  was,  to  maintain  practically  and  resolutely  the  riglits  of 
the  human  mind ;  to  live  and  to  suffer,  if  to  sulfer  wci*e  nccessar}', 
for  that  intellectual  and  religious  liberty  which  I  prize  incomparably 
more  than  mj'  civil  rights.  I  felt  m3'8elf  called,  not  merely  to  plead 
in  general  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  but,  what  was  more 
important  and  trjing,  to  assert  this  freedom  by  action.  I  should 
have  felt  myself  dislo3'al  to  truth  and  iVeedom,  had  I  confined  my- 
self to  vague  commonplaces  al)out  our  rights,  and  foiiK>nie  to  lieiur 
my  testimony  expressly  and  specially  to  prosciibed  and  persecuted 
opinions.  The  times  requiixHl  that  a  voice  of  strength  and  courage 
should  be  lifted  up,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  was  found  among  those  by 
whom  it  was  uttered  and  sent  far  and  wide.  The  timid,  sensitive, 
difQdent,  and  doubting  needed  this  voice ;  and  without  it,  would 
have  been  overborne  by  tlie  clamor  of  intolerance.  If  in  any  re- 
spect I  have  rendered  a  service  to  humanity  and  religion,  which 
may  deserve  to  be  remembered  when  I  shall  be  taken  away,  it  is  in 
this.  I  believe,  that,  had  not  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  been 
met,  as  it  was,  b}'  unyielding  opposition  in  tliis  region,  it  would 
liave  fastened  an  iron  yoke  on  tlie  necks  of  this  people.  The  cause 
of  religious  A*ecdom  owes  its  present  strength  to  nothing  so  much 
as  to  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  its  friends  in  this  quarter. 
Here  its  chief  battle  has  been  fought,  and  not  fought  In  vain.  The 
spirit  of  iutolerancQ  is  not,  indeed,  orushed ;  but  its  tones  are  sub- 
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ducd,  and  its  menaces  impotent,  compared  with  what  they  would 
have  been,  had  it  prospered  in  its  eflTorts  hero/'  ^ 

Hilt  though  thus  ready  to  defend  freedom  of  conscience  against 
every  form  of  oppression,  however  [ilansible,  Mr.  Channing  enter- 
tained no  personal  ill-will  towards  those  whose  course  he  was  called 
upon  to  resist.  He  had  genuine  dignity,  indeed,  and  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  and  was  capable  of  feeling  deep  Indignation  ;  but  he  had 
been  for  years  too  chastened  in  spirit  to  indulge  anger  or  to  cherish 
unkindness.  And  as  he  was  considered  by  some  of  his  Ortho<lox 
adversaries  to  have  been  quite  too  stem  in  his  mode  of  conducting 
controversy,  it  is  but  right  to  mention  one  or  two  facts,  and  to  give 
some  extracts  fh>m  his  correspondence,  which  may  serve  to  set 
forth  his  character  in  its  true  colors. 

In  relation  to  his  letters  to  Dr.  Worcester,  one  of  his  brothers 
thus  writes :  — 

'*  I  was  living  in  his  house  at  this  period,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  letter,  he  read  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr. and  mj'sclf.    We 

both  at  once  made  complaints  at  its  mildness,  and  insisted  that  it  had 
the  tone  of  a  timid  man  begging  for  mercy,  rather  than  of  a  brave 
one  who  was  supporting  a  righteous  cause.  By  our  importunity 
he  was  persuaded  to  modif^^  it.  He  expressed  the  kindest  feelings, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unwilling  to  seem  lukewarm  in  what 
he  regarded  as  a  very  serious  matter.  Many  parts  were  altered 
accordingl3' ;  and  when  the  letter  was  finally  sent  to  the  press,  its 
original  gentleness  was  merged  in  the  more  emphatic  passages 
which  he  had  inserted  in  consideration  of  our  ui^gent  requests. 
Years  aflerwaixls,  I  Ixilieve  in  18«-)2, 1  was  reading  a  tract  of  his, 
while  sitting  with  him  in  his  stud3\  Its  vehemence  pained  me  so 
much,  that  I  could  not  but  remonstrate  against  its  spirit.  He  lis- 
tened patiently,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  looking  up  with 
the  sweetest  smile,  said :  *  The  sins  of  earlier  days  arise  against 
me.  I  followc<l  the  Judgment  of  friends  in  printing  that.  I  deeply 
regret  that  tlicre  is  a  word  there  which  strilces  you  as  being  bitten 
Sunily  I  never  felt  an  unkind  emotion  towards  an)'  |)erson  for  a 
ditrercncc  of  opinion.'    As  he  s[K>ke,  the  whole  history  of  tlie  tract 

•  rrofnce  to  Hoylcw«,  DlRconrtcs,  nntl  Mlac*cUfinlcii,  1WM). — Tlio  iitittcmciits 
Slid  nrirninciilii  pnwptitcd  on  the  Orthcxlox  tide  mny  be  found  in  "  A  l/cttcr  on 
Jipllgioiiii  IJlH'iiy,  liy  Moses  Btunrt,  Trofpitsor  of  Sncrcil  Literature  In  tlie  Tlie- 
ologicnl  Srmiimry,  Aitilorer."  Uoston,  18^K).  I'rofcssor  Stuart  tlicrrin  Rvera 
tlint  tlie  Accufiiiiiont  of  Dr.  Clmnnlng  iirc  "  not  trur/'  page  87.  This  letter  was 
replied  to  in  **  Two  Letters  on  Religious  Lil>erty,  by  Bernard  Whitman."  Bos- 
ton. 1880.  The  reply  called  out  a  rejoinder  in  the  Spirit  of  the  PUgrimi,  which 
Mr.  Whitman  answered  in  a  "  Third  Letter." 
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flushed  upon  mo.  It  was  tiic  vory  loiter  to  Dr.  Worcesior  to  which 
I  had  l>ecn  jnatramental  in  givhig  its  present  fonn.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  first  or  kst  occasion  when  he  heard  his  own  mildness 
reproved,  and  when  he  was  induced,  by  fear  of  betraying  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  use  a  warmth  of  expression  that  was 
reall}'  in  discord  with  his  own  tcm|)er. 

**In  all  differences  of  opinion  with  otliors,  I  never  hcanl  him 
utter  a  harsh  word,  and  there  wore  always  marked  expressions  of 
disappi'oval,  whenever  he  saw  acrimony  or  unfairness  manifested, 
however  obnoxious  the  person  might  be  against  wliom  tliey  were 
dii*ectcd.  When  Dr.  Griifin,  wiio  was  the  head  of  tlio  OrUiodox 
.  paity,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  Libci-alism,  was  ofllciating  at  Park 
Street  Church,  a  shinderous  rc|X)rt  was  raised  against  him,  as  ma- 
levolent as  it  was  false.  I  was  walking  wiUi  my  brother  one  day 
in  the  Mall,  when,  Dr.  Gridhi  having  passed  us,  he  was  led  to  s|)oak 
of  tins  base  story.  He  declared  how  deeply  ho  was  shockoil  to 
see  a  smile  of  triumph  on  tlio  counteunnees  of  tlio  Doctor's  o[>i)o- 
nents,  —  many  of  Uiem  being  of  course  his  own  sup|M>rters.  His 
language  on  this  occasion  was  tlie  strongest  which  I  ever  heard  full 
from  his  lips.  As  he  spoke  of  tlio  spirit  manifested  by  tlieso 
men,  made  mad  by  Uieologicnl  liosUllty,  ho  cliuriUjteriKud  it  as 
exhibiting  the  basest  elements  in  human  nature,  and  as  truly 
diabolical. 

**  I  will  give  one  more  example  to  illustrate  his  habitual  generos- 
ity toward  opponents.  A  clergyman  from  a  distant  part  of  tlie 
State  preached  some  sermons  in  Boston,  in  1817,  in  wliich  he 
severely  criticised,  and  indeed  actually  vilified,  the  character  of 
tlie  Liberal  clergy  in  the  most  wholesale  manner.  I,  in  company 
with  several  acquaintances,  was  present.  In  the  evening  tlie  dis- 
course became  naturally  the  topic  of  conversation  among  us.  Much 
indignation  was  expressed.  But  my  brother  directed  all  his  re- 
marks to  softening  Uie  feelings  of  tliose  wlio  were  aggrieved  by  the 
abuse  of  honored  friends.  M  cannot  blame  tliis  strnnger  so 
severely/  said  he ;  *  tlicse  harsli  Judgments  never  originuled  l\*om 
himself;  lie  was  led  by  otliers  into  false  impressions.  How  sad  is 
controversy,  that  it  should  Urns  tempt  our  opponents  to  misrep- 
resent men  whom  they  might  and  should  know  better  t'  Thus 
did  he  endeavor  to  find  extenuating  circumstances  whereby  to 
explain,  if  not  excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries.  These 
slight  recollections  are  of  worth  only  as  proving  tlie  essential  dis- 
position and  uniform  behavior  of  the  man.  He  was  thoroughly 
magnanimous  and  Just." 

The  view  thus  given  of  Mr*  Channing's  character,  by  one  who 
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WHS  an  ejewitncMMi  of  his  ooorse,  will  be  oonflrmed  by  the  following 
extracts  from  liis  letters. 

1820.  **  I  have  read  enough  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  woric  to  learn  its 
object,  and  I  lament  that  the  state  of  things  among  3*00  has  laid  on 
him  the  duty  of  exposing  so  much  at  length  the  misrepresentations 

of  Bishop  Mngee I  am  too  far  from  you  to  Judge  what 

is  best,  and  since  this  work  has  been  thought  ncccssaiy,  I  cannot 
but  nJoicH*  Muit  it  has  Ikscm  luulcrtakcn  by  a  man  so  imbued  with 
the  Christian  spirit  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  The  time  has  been,  when  it 
would  have  been  thought  good  policy  to  oppose  to  the  Bisliop  a 
controversial  bully,  able  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground  and  to 
fight  him  with  his  own  weaiK>ns,  and  as  little  scrupulous  about  the 
means  of  humbling  an  adversary.  But  I  trust  the  times  of  this 
ignorance  are  past,  and  that  we  have  learned  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  virtue  of  defending  truth  with  moderation  and  benevolence. 
That  part}',  especially,  which  makes  its  appeal  to  reason,  and  looks 
for  success  to  the  extension  of  deliberate  and  impartial  inquiry,  has 
an  interest  in  banishing  passion  and  violence  fVom  controversy',  and 
giving  the  example  of  forbearance  and  candor." 

1821.  *«  Tlie  death  of  Dr.  Worcester  affected  me  not  a  little,  for 
you  remember  that  he  was  one  of  my  opponents  in  the  Unitarian 
controvcrs}',  and  certainly  not  the  most  Ibrbenring.  I  tnist  that  I 
learned  from  that  experience  a  new  lesson  of  tenderness  and  charity 
towni-ds  those  who  cliffcr  from  me,  and  who  may  seem  to  be  injuri- 
ous. When  I  see  how  fast  mj-  theological  adversaries  and  myself 
are  passing  away,  and  how  soon  our  motives  are  to  be  laid  open  at 
a  higher  tribunal,  I  cannot  but  hoi)e,  as  I  look  back  to  the  time  of 
our  controversy,  that  I  have  cherished  towards  them  no  unchristian 
feelings. 

**  1  have  imderstood  that  Dr.  Worcester  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  for  this  every  Chnstian  will  honor 
his  mcmor}*." 

Of  the  three  grand  classes  into  which  Cliristians  may  be  grouped, 
the  TniNiTAuiANs,  the  Naturalists,  and  the  Mediatoiualists,  Mr. 
Channiug  undoubtedly  belonged  at  this  period  to  the  Inst.  lie  did 
not  look  UiK)n  man  as  utterly  corrupt  in  sin,  and  see  in  Christ  the 
incarnate  God,  descended  upon  eartli  to  bear  the  burden  of  our 
guilt  and  woe,  and  bj'  self-inflicted  penalty  to  provide  the  means  of 
our  Justiflcation  and  panlon.  But  neither  did  he  regard  man  as  in 
a  normal  slate,  advancing  by  natural  progress,  and  see  in  Jesus 
only  a  |K>rson  of  religious  genius,  who,  imder  the  impidse  of  a  fine 
temperament,  and  the  stimulant  of  enthusiasm  in  his  nation,  had 

IB 
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attained  to  a  union  witli  God  which  was  equally  aocosaible  to  evciy 
human  being.  Undoubtedly  ho  recognized  a  portion  of  truth  in 
each  of  tlicse  systems,  although  dissenting  iVom  both.  But  he 
agreed  rather  with  those,  scattered  among  all  sects,  and  forming, 
probablj',  in  all  ages,  the  majority'  of  believers,  who  consider  man- 
kind neither  totally  depraved,  nor  3'et  merely  undeveloped,  but 
actually  degenerate,  through  an  abuse  of  fVee  will.  And  in  Jesus 
Christ  he  reverently  acknowledged  a  sublime  being,  who,  by  his 
coming  upon  earth,  had  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the  condition  of 
humanity,  had  touched  with  healing  |)Owcr  the  vital  springs  of 
goodness  in  our  race,  and  had  o|)eucil  the  heavens  through  which 
evermore  flow  in  full  influxes  of  spiritual  life.  With  no  impatience 
to  invent  satisfactory  answers  to  mysteries  which  he  saw  to  bo 
unsolveil,  and  especially  anxious  not  to  divert  men's  regards  from 
the  goodness  of  God's  beloved  Son  by  speculations  u|K>n  his  rank 
in  the  scale  of  being,  he  3*et  for  himself  was  inclined  to  believe  in 
Christ's  pro-existence,  and  his  continued  mediatorial  power  over 
human  alfuirs.  In  a  wonl,  he  was  tlien  an  Arlan.  And  aii}'  one 
who  has  read  tlie  extracts  already  given  ft*om  his  sermons  will  have 
perceived  that  passtiges  in  his  published  writings,  which  have  often 
been  inteqireted  as  merel}*  eloquent  rhetoric,  were  really  the  calm 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  which,  tliough  he  forced  them  \ii>on  none, 
he  yet  inwai-dly  cherished  as  of  profoundest  interest. 

IIei*eafter,  perhaps,  more  than  at  present,  it  will  be  recognized 
as  Mr.  Chnnning's  distinguishing  peculiarity.  Unit  ho  blended  so 
harmoniously  in  his  theology  views  of  Christianity  which  are  usually 
held  as  irreconcilable.  Then,  possibl}',  the  (leliberatoness  witli 
wliidi  he  kept  l)efore  his  mind,  as  open  questions,  doctrines  which 
those  around  him  on  all  sides  dogmatically  settled,  may  l)e  con- 
sidered a  higher  title  to  honor  than  the  decision  with  which  lie 
stepped  forward  to  uphold  the  right  of  tixm  tliought  and  speech. 
However  this  may  prove  to  l)e,  the  fact  undeniably  was,  Unit,  while 
he  formed  the  most  fi'ce  and  geuei'ous  esthnate  of  human  nature, 
he  held  opinions  in  regaixl  to  the  Divine  government,  spiritual  in- 
fluences, a  mediator,  and  the  kingdom  of  iieaven,  which  by  most 
Liberal  Clu-istians  would  be  considered  rather  m3'stlcal  than  rational, 
lias  it  l)eon  observed  how  closely  he  connect^id  his  c:onndonco  in 
the  essential  dignit}'  of  man,  his  aspirations  alter  |)errect  union  of 
the  human  will  with  the  Divine,  his  hope  for  tlie  futui*e  greatness 
of  mankind,  with  the  fact  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ?  Jn  tills  com- 
plex theology  of  Mr.  Clianning  shall  we  find  a  pix)of  that  he  was  a 
man  of  imagination  and  sentiment  more  than  a  philosopher,  or 
shall  we  rather  admira  the  wisdom  whidi,  while  it  made  him  bold 
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and  IVank  where  ho  was  oonvinced,  kept  him  humbly  guarded  before 
Uie  unveiled  wonders  of  the  eternal  world  ? 

It  certainly  was  not  owing  to  unwillingness  to  abandon  wonted 
habits  of  tliougiit,  to  sluggish  indifference,  or  to  any  form  of  selflsh 
fear,  that  Mr.  Chaiining  chose  to  occu[)y  the  middle  ground  in 
tlieology;  for  nothing  characterized  him  mora  than  the  youthful 
eagerness  with  whicli  he  greeted  the  advent  of  every  newl}'  dis- 
covered truth.  He  was  ^^  not  a  watcher  by  the  tomb,  but  a  man  of 
the  resurrection."  lie  lived  in  the  mountain  air  of  hope.  And  at 
this  period  of  his  life  he  was  breathing  in  the  freshness  with  which 
the  whole  intellect  of  Christendom  seemed  inspired,  as  it  pressed 
onward  across  the  wide  prairie  which  the  science,  philosophy,  po- 
etry, and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  age  had  opened.  It  was 
witli  intense  delight  that  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  master 
minds  of  Germany,  through  the  medium,  first,  of  Madame  do  Sta^l, 
and  allerward  of  Coleridge.  Ho  recognized  in  them  his  leaders. 
In  Kant*s  doctrine  of  the  Ileason  he  found  confirmation  of  the  views 
which,  in  early  years  received  from  l*rice,  hod  quickened  him  to  ever 
dcc|)er  reverence  of  the  essential  powers  of  man.  To  Schelling's 
sublime  intimations  of  the  Divine  Life  everywhere  manifested 
through  nature  and  humanlt}^  his  heart,  devoutly  conscious  of  the 
universal  agency  of  God,  gladly  responded.  But  above  all  did  the 
heroic  -  stoicism  of  Fichto  charm  him  by  its  Aill  assertion  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  human  will.  Without  adopting  the  systems  of 
either  of  these  philosophers,  and,  fortunately  |)erhaps  for  liim,  witli* 
out  being  fully  acquainted  with  these  systems,  he  yet  received 
iVom  their  example  the  most  animating  incentives  to  follow  out  the 
])atl)s  of  speculation  into  which  his  own  mind  had  entered.  In  the 
extracts  given  from  his  sermons,  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than 
his  increasing  spirituality,  his  high  ideal  of  human  nature,  his  loHy 
enthusiasm,  and  glowing  hope.  In  thought,  act,  sjieech,  he  was 
a  poet,  though  his  chosen  position  was  the  pulpit,  and  the  sermon 
his  chief  medium  of  expression. 

Rut  it  was  to  an  English  writer  that  he  was  indebted  for  3'et 
higher  pleasure,  and  perhaps  as  efldcient  aid.  This  was  Words- 
worth, of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  the  most  respectful  affection, 
ns  of  a  iKMicfactor  by  whom  he  felt  that  his  heart  and  mind  had 
lK»en  equally  enriched.  ShortI}'  after  the  **  Excuraion  "  appeared, 
he  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  sent  over  by  a  London  house 
to  a  publisher  who  knew  little  of  its  worth.  It  had  been  heralded 
by  the  ridicule  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  then  was  a  dic- 
tator to  the  literary  world  of  America  yet  more  than  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.   But  to  Mr.  Clmnning  it  came  like  a  revelation.     lie  kept  it 
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constantly  by  him ;  and,  as  he  once  said,  liad  *'  never  read  any* 
thing  but  Shakespeare  more."  He  saw  a  beauty  even  in  its  prosaio 
passages,  admired  the  rare  felicity  of  its  language,  and  was  Inclined 
to  consider  it  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  production  of  tlio  age. 
But  it  was  the  spirit  of  tlie  man,  ratlior  tlian  tlio  skill  of  tlio  author, 
tlmt  attracted  him.  Wonlswortli's  mingled  raverenco  and  freedom, 
loyalty  and  independence,  manly  simplicity  and  heroism, —his  piety, 
trust,  humility,  profound  conscience,  and  earnest  aspiration, — his 
i*espectAil,  tender,  appreciative  love  of  man,  rcoognu&ing  greatness 
under  lowliest  disguises,  and  spreading  sweet  sanctions  around 
every  charity  of  social  life, — his  intense  love  of  beauty,  all- vivifying 
imagination,  and  mystical  adoration  of  the  Universe  as  the  »litidow 
of  tlie  Infinite  Being, — his  subjective  habits  of  thought,  mt'tiiphysi- 
cally  refined  mode  of  observation,  power  of  looking  beiieatli  all 
surfaces  to  tlie  life,  and  beneath  all  ibrms  to  the  spirit, -— his  high 
idealism,  humanity,  and  heart}'  naturalness,  in  a  woitl,  combined  to 
form  a  character  with  which  Mr.  Chanuing's  was  in  Aill  harniou}'. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Cap^M)  illustrates  at 
once  the  infiuence  of  Wordsworth  over  his  mind,  and  indicates  the 
direction  which  his  thoughts  were  taking. 

1820.  **  I  occasionally  see  the  Monthly  Repository,  and  among 
the  rational,  sensible,  and  matter-of-fact  communications  which  fill 
that  work  I  have  met  now  and  then  with  pieces  from  a  writer  who 
seems  to  have  made  the  discovery  that  Unitarianism  and  imagina- 
tion and  poetry  are  not  irreconcilable  foes.  The  author  is  one  of 
Wordsworth's  school.  When  I  tell  you  that  I  incline  to  the  heresy 
of  this  writer,  and  that  I  wish  to  see  among  Unitarians  a  develop- 
ment of  imagination  and  poetical  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  of  the 
rational  and  critical  power,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  curiosity  in 
wishing  to  lcai*n  who  this  writer  is.  I  have  before  told  yon  how 
much  I  think  Unitarianism  has  suflTcrcd  tvom  union  with  a  heart- 
withering  philosophy.  I  will  now  add,  that  it  has  sulFered  also 
ft*om  a  too  exclusive  application  of  its  advocates  to  biblical  criticism 
and  tlieological  oonti-oversy,  in  other  words,  ftx>ni  a  too  partial 
culture  of  the  mind.  I  fear  that  we  must  look  to  other  schools  for 
the  Uioughts  which  tlirill  us,  which  touch  the  most  inward  springs, 
and  disclose  to  us  the  depUis  of  our  own  souls.  Pardon  me  for 
finding  so  much  fault.  It  is  not  owing,  I  hope,  to  censoriousness. 
I  only  wish  that  truth  may  be  so  presented  as  to  l>e  A-iendly  to  our 
whole  nature ;  tlmt  it  may  develop,  not  chill,  those  powers  which 
have  always  exercised  the  mightiest  sway  among  men,  and  which 
seem  most  akin  to  inspiration." 
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The  mood  in  which  Wordsworth  looked  upon  nature,  man,  and 
the  ootirse  of  Divine  Providence,  was  for  the  most  part  quite  con- 
genial to  Mr.  Channing.  But,  IVom  temperament  and  position, 
he  was  inclined  to  take  a  far  more  active  part  in  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  time  tlian  the  poet  seemed  to  encourage.  To  a  groat  extent, 
indeed,  tlicir  views  of  tlic  Frcncli  licvolution,  and  of  Nai)olcon'8 
career,  were  the  same.  Together  they  had  stood  upon  tlie  mountain 
|)caks  of  religious  fsiilli,  while  tlie  tornado  of  atheism,  chargccl  with 
the  rod  liglitiiiiigs  of  military  i)ower,  and  the  destructive  hail  of 
radiealism,  had  swopt  acixws  the  civilixcd  world ;  together  they  hail 
seen  the  storm  subside  beneath  tlie  mild  airs  of  humanity,  and  had 
looked  down  over  valicj'S  and  lowlands  serenely  smiling  in  the  sun- 
shine of  Divine  love.  But  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Channing  had 
learned  from  this  tremendous  experience  was  a  conviction  of  the 
need  and  opportunity  of  peaceAil  reform.  His  gaze  was  bent  upon 
the  future,  not  the  past.  In  full  Justice  practically  rendered  to  tlie 
nature  of  man,  —  in  opportunities  for  culture,  refinement,  social 
|K)Aition,  wealth,  and  fVee  intercourse  opened  to  all  classes  equall}*, 
—  iu  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  embodied  in  honorable  and  humane 
relations,  —  he  foresaw  the  means,  the  only  means,  of  re-establish- 
ing reverence,  lo3*alty,  courtesy,  and  contentment.  Thus  are  we 
brought  to  consider  the  position  which  he  held  in  ix>litical  and 
philantliropic  movements.  And  we  shall  find  that  the  earnest  hu- 
manity of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  had  not  wasted  itself,  but 
ratlier  gained  depth  and  volume  in  its  onward  course. 

Extracts  already  given  from  his  sermons  have  sufllciently  in- 
dicated Mr.  Clianiiing's  fcelingR  in  regard  to  the  military  des|)ot- 
ism  of  Kraiice  uiidor  the  stern  sway  of  lk)naparte.  Wo  are  now 
to  witness  the  J03'  and  hope  with  which  he  greeted  the  news  of  tlie 
overtliix»w  of  the  iiiun  whom  ho  then,  and  thmiigh  life,  regaixled  as 
an  atrocious  tyrant.  On  the  8tli  of  June,  1814,  a  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  assembled  at  the  house  of  Uio 
lion.  William  Phillips,  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  ^ — 

^*  To  consult  u|)on  the  propriety  of  noticing  tlie  event  of  the  entire 
Riibveraioii  of  the  militarj'  despotism  which  had  so  long  desolated 
tlie  Christian  and  civilized  world,  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  character 
ami  im|X)rtance,  and  to  the  sentiments  which  it  was  calculated  to 
Inspire.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  the  beneficial 
and  lasting  infiucnces  of  this  revolution  upon  Uie  best  and  dearest 
interests  of  society,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to 
their  follow-HtiziMis  the  observance  of  a  solemn  religious  festival,  in 
cotiiitiemoratioii  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  hiimbltng  unprincipled 
ambition,  in  crushing  wicked  and  unjust  power,  in  delivering  tlie 
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"vrorld  from  cruel  and  disgracoftd  bondage,  in  restoring  to  niankhul 
tlie  enjoyment  of  Uieir  Just  rights  under  tlie  protection  of  legitimate 
government,  and  in  giving  to  nations  tiie  cticering  prospect  of  |Msr- 
manent  tranquillity.  For  that  purpose  a  large  and  res|)ectable 
committee  was  chosen  to  malco  Uio  necessary  arrangements,  com- 
posed of  Uie  following  gentlemen :  — 

UoK.  C.  Qoum,  HoK.  T.  11.  Pbbkini, 

"  Qkohqk  Cabot,  "      B.  n.  Milu, 

"  John  Wabbbm,  «     Joim  Ix>wki.l, 

••  B.  PiciCMAif,  Jb.,  -      Samubl  Putmam, 

*  Obobob  Buss,  "     Wm.  Sullivan, 

"  John  riiiLLira,  Uky,  Wm.  K.  Ciunnino, 

••  II.  a.  Otis,  •«      Jobuua  Huntinuton.*' l 

Mr.  Channing  was  elected  to  deliver  the  sermon.  On  the  15Ui 
of  June,  tiie  day  appointed,  a  large  assembly,  com|x>sed  of  Uie 
most  intelligent  and  influential  persons  in  Uie  community,  filled  tlie 
Stone  Chapel.  Never  since  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  tliero  been  in  that  city  a  meeting  of  a  political  charac- 
ter animated  with  a  deeper  Joy ;  and  no  speaker  could  have  been 
better  fitted  to  give  voice  to  Uie  latent  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd. 
On  no  public  occasion  of  his  life  was  he  so  carric<l  away  by  sym- 
pathy wiUi  tlie  profound  and  passionate  emotions  which  swelled  in 
tlie  popular  mind.  He  gave  fhll  vent  to  his  feelings,  —  with  iVeo 
and  bold  strokes  painted  tlie  past  degradation  of  Europe,  —  |x>ured 
out  the  vial  of  indignant  censure  upon  the  ambitious  despot  who 
had  made  Christendom  his  pi*ey«  —  i*eawakcncd  tlio  memory  of  tlie 
awfhl  apprehensions  with  which  men  had  watched  his  destructive 
career,  —  and  when  tlie  audience  were  swept  along  in  pros|)ect  to 
tlie  verge  of  ruin,  tlien  he  drew  aside  the  dark  cloud-curtain,  and 
showed  the  benignant  promises  of  peace  spraad  out  in  mere}*  before 
the  exhausted  nations.  As  he  uttered  the  words,  *^The  oppressor 
is  fallen  and  the  world  is  A'ce,"  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  assem- 
bly burst  forth  in  acclamation.  It  is  said  tliat  the  preacher  paused, 
and  calml}'  reminded  his  hearera  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
God,  to  whose  providential  aid  their  humble  gratitude  was  due. 

This  sermon  was  ratlier  an  extem|)oi*aneous  overflow,  Uian  a  stud- 
ied address ;  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  extract  a  few  sentences. 
They  prove  that  Mr.  Channing  drew  encourngcmcnt  fi*om  scenes 
which  had  turned  man\'  a  fervent  reformer  into  a  timid  conservative, 
and  tliat  ho  lookcil  forwaixl  with  confiding  ho|K3  to  l»etler  times. 

^  Appendix  to  s  DUcourte  delirered  in  Boston  at  the  Solemn  Festival  in  Com- 
memoration  of  tlie  Goodness  of  Qod  in  deUvering  the  Christian  World  from 
Military  Despotism,  June  16, 1814. 
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<|  From  the  events  which  we  this  day  celebrate,  we  are  especially 
to  learn  that  most  impoiiant  lesson,  to  hold  fast  our  confidence  in 
God,  and  never  to  despair  of  the  cause  of  human  nature,  however 
gloomy  and  threatening  may  be  the  prospects  which  spread  before 
us.  llow  many  of  us  have  yielded  to  criminal  despondency !  .  .  .  • 
But  now  we  are  taught,  as  men,  perhaps,  never  were  taught  before, 
to  place  an  unwavering  trust  in  Providence,  to  hope  well  for  the 
world,  to  hold  fast  our  principles,  to  cling  to  the  cause  of  Justice, 
truth,  humanity,  and  to  fVown  on  guilt  and  oppression,  however 
dark  are  the  scones  around  us,  and  however  dangerous  or  deserted 
may  seem  Uic  patli  of  duty 

**  A  most  solemn  experiment  has  been  making  on  sociefy.  The 
nations  of  Europe,  which  had  all  in  a  measure  been  corrupted  by 
infidel  principles,  have  been  called  to  witness  the  effect  of  those 
principles  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  nations  and  individu- 
als. The  cxi^crimcnt  is  now  completed,  and  Europe  and  tlie  world 
are  satisfied.  Never,  I  l)elieve,  was  there  a  decixsr  conviction  tlian 
at  the  present  moment,  tliat  Christianity  is  most  Mcndly  to  the 
peace,  onlcr,  lil>erty,  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  and  that  its  sub- 
version would  be  the  ruin  of  whatever  secures,  adorns,  and  blesses 
social  life.  Europe,  mangled,  desolated  Europe,  now  exclaims  with 
one  voice  against  tlie  rule  of  atlicism  and  infidelity,  and  flies  for 
shelter  and  peace  to  the  pure  and  mild  principles  of  Christianity. 
Already  the  marks  of  an  improved  state  of  public  sentiment  may 
be  discerned.  We  are  at  length  permitted  to  anticipate  the  long 
lost  and  long  desired  blessing  of  general  and  permanent  peace.  A 
new  era  seems  opening  on  the  world.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
storm  which  has  shaken  so  many  thrones  will  teach  wisdom  to 
nilcrs,  will  correct  tlie  arrogance  of  power,  will  awaken  the  great 
from  selfish  and  sensual  indolence,  and  give  stability  to  govern- 
ments by  giving  elevation  of  sentiment  to  those  who  administer 
them.  It  is  our  hope,  that  calamities  so  awftil,  deliverances  so 
stupendous,  will  direct  the  minds  of  men  to  an  almighty  and  right- 
eous I'rovidcnce,  and  inspire  seriousness  and  gratitude,  and  a 
doo|>er  attai^lunent  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  only  reftige  in 
enlauiity,  that,  only  sure  pledge  of  unchanging  felicity.  Am  1  told 
that  those  antioipations  are  too  anient?  Torhaps  I  have  indulged 
the  lio|)os  of  philanthropy,  where  experienced  wisdom  would  have 
dictatiHi  mclanchol3'  predictions.  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  solemn 
uncertainty  of  futurity.  But  amidst  all  uncertainties  which  sur- 
round us,  one  truth  we  know,  that  God  governs,  and  that  his  most 
holy  and  benevolent  purposes  will  be  accomplished."  ^ 

>  DItcoureo  at  Uio  Solemn  Fcstlrai,  &c.,  pp.  11-16. 
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The  Joy  of  this  festival  was  sobered,  however,  by  the  reflection, 
that,  tliough  peace  had  settled  u\K>n  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  still  at  war.    New  England  was  at  tliis  period 
utterly  prostrated,   her  commerce  paralyzetl,  her  i^eoplo  bowed 
down  with  taxation,  and  to  such  an  extent  had  dissatisfaction  with 
the  measui'es  of  the  general  government  spread,  that  in  December, 
1814,  delegates  selected  fW>m  her  most  eminent  citizens  assembled 
in  convention  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  the  view  of  securing 
thehr  endangered  rights,  and  consulting  upon  measures  suitable  to 
the  exigencies  of  tlie  time.    Doubtless  there  were  some  who,  in 
their  disgust  at  the  war,  were  inclined  to  urge  a  scpartition  of  tlie 
New  England  SUtcs  from  the  Union ;  but  it  is  now  well  underatood 
that  the  object  of  that  Convention  was  to  open  a  vent  to  the  popu- 
lar excitement,  to  allay  passion,  to  give  a  safb  direction  to  tlie  in- 
dignation of  the  community,  and  thus  to  avert  the  thrcatening 
danger  of  secession.    Mr.  Channing  was  among  tliose  who  thought 
that  ever>'thing  should  be  sacrificed,  except  essential  principles,  for 
tlie  preservation  of  the  Nation.     Then,  as  through  life,  he  was 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
opposed  to  tlie  war  witli  his  whole  soul,  as  utterly  unjustiflable  and 
inexpedient,  lie  yet  never  allowed  himself  to  desiiair,    lie  would 
not  abandon  Uie  ho|)e,  tiiat  tlie  promise  given  to  the  world  in  tliis 
republic  should  be  fulfilled.     His  views  are  well  shown  by  a  few 
extracts  ttom  a  sermon  preached  to  his  people  immediately  after 
the  news  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Ghent  arrived,  and  repeated  on  the  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace. 

**  I  have  said,  that  the  single  consideration  that  war  is  at  an  end 
is  enough  to  fill  our  liearte  with  gratitude.  But  how  should  this 
gratitude  be  heightened,  when  we  consiilor  the  steto  from  which 
I)eace  has  rescued  our  country !  The  continuance  of  the  war  must, 
I  fear,  have  destroyed  us  as. a  people.  We  had  poured  out  our 
resources  with  a  profusion  which  had  emptied  the  treasury  of  the 
nation,  and  destroyed  the  credit  of  Uie  government.  Increasing 
taxes,  im|>oscd  on  an  im|X>veriHlied  [Mople,  would  have  fouieiitcMl 
discontent  and  insun^cction.  In  this  broken  state  of  society,  our 
best  institutions  would  have  Immsu  shaken  to  tlie  foun<latiou  and 
subverted.  The  obligation  of  contracts  would  have  been  violated. 
General  bankruptey  would  have  spread  general  distress,  and  de- 
stroyed the  moral  principles  of  the  community.  A  spirit  of  in- 
8ul)ordination,  inflamed  by  hopeless  suffering,  would  have  anni- 
hilated the  authority  of  law.  The  bonds  of  society  would  have 
been  dissolved.     These,  at  least,  were  the  solemn  forebodings 
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of  our  most  reflecting  men.    Peace  has  saved  us  from  these  convul- 
sions  

^^  Peace  is  snatching  us,  too,  from  the  brink  of  civil  dissensions. 
We  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  solemn  crisis.  To  the  evils  of  a 
foreign,  might  soon  have  been  added  the  sorer  evils  of  internal  war. 
Thank  God  1  the  union  of  these  States  will  at  least  be  prolonged. 
The  day  which  is  to  witness  the  dissolution  of  our  political  fabric  is 
nt  least  deferred.  May  wo  not  trust  tliat  its  great  ends  will  in  a 
measure  bo  accomplished?  Peace  has  placed  the  present  rulers  of 
this  nation  on  a  new  ground.  Without  endangering  their  power, 
they  may  now  consult  the  good  of  the  whole  countrj*.  Every  motive 
incites  them  to  encourage  industry,  enterprise,  the  development  of 
resources,  in  ever)'  division  of  our  wide  land.  Let  every  aid  bo 
given  thorn  in  Uio  establishment  of  a  generous  policy.  It  is  very 
unimport4int  in  whose  hands  is  the  power  of  the  state,  if  it  be  but 
honorably  and  wiselj'  employed.  Most  ardently  do  1  hope  that  the 
men  who  have  plunged  this  country  into  ruin  may  expiate  their 
error  by  embracing,  at  this  auspicious  moment,  a  magnanimous 
course,  and  that  their  success  may  find  its  reward  in  the  support 
of  all  parties  into  which  we  are  unhappily  divided.  Prosperity 
such  as  our  nation  never  yet  experienced  is  brought  within  our 
reach.  Nothing  now  is  wanting  but  an  impartial  administration  of 
the  government,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  among  our 
citizens,  to  fulfil  the  bright  anticipations  which  patriots  of  better 
days  cherished  for  this  favored  people. 

*'  May  we  not  hope  that  tlie  lessons  of  experience  will  not  bo 
lost,  that  a  bettor  spirit  will  pervade  our  communities,  tliat  we 
shall  learn  the  value  of  a  broiul  sclienio  of  action,  embracing  at 
once  tlie  interests  of  all  sections  of  this  extended  republic?  May 
we  not  hope  Utat  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  will  now 
be  unchecked,  tliat  new  cities  and  towns  will  everywhere  arise  on 
our  shores  and  in  the  wilderness,  that  arts  and  science  will  be 
widely  difHised,  Umt  institutions  sacred  to  humanity  and  virtue 
will  meliorate  the  tone  of  social  relations,  that  civil  and  religious 
lilxsrty  will  be  guarded  and  cherished  as  our  best  possession  and 
most  honorable  distinction  ?  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  are  once  more 
to  be  bound  in  amity  and  profitable  intercourse  to  every  nation 
under  heaven.  God  grant  us  perpetual  peace  I  God  grant  us  the 
honor  of  contributing  b}'  our  commerce,  hy  the  light  of  our  intelli- 
gcn(*e,  by  the  example  of  a  free,  virtuous,  and  contented  iKsople,  to 
tlie  happiness  and  advancement  of  the  human  race  1 " 

Thus  Iil)eral  and  magnanimous  wcro  Mr.  Channing's  i)olitical 
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Bentiments  at  the  close  of  the  troubled  yean  through  which  the 
humanity  of  Europe  and  America  had  been  called  to  |ia«i.  But 
the  sermon  whence  the  above  extracts  have  been  made  is  interest- 
ing  also  as  manifesting  his  views  in  relation  to  peace.  The  hor- 
rible cruelties  by  which  Christendom  had  been  blasted,  as  by 
hiva-flootls  and  ashes  fix>m  the  oimsu  crater  of  hell,  had  taught  him, 
in  common  with  thousands  in  all  lands,  to  look  u]x>n  war  as  tlie 
mos^  awAil  and  wasteAil  crime  of  which  nations  and  men  can  bo 
guilty.  And  he  takes  this  occasion  to  deepen  in  his  people's  minds 
a  conviction  of  tlie  honorableness  and  blessedness  of  peace. 

*'  I  rejoice  with  you  tliat  tlie  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
are  no  more  to  bo  heard  on  our  shores,  that  the  ocean  is  no  longer 
to  be  stained  with  our  own  or  hostile  blood,  tliat  tlie  skies  are  not 
again  to  grow  red  with  the  portentous  glare  of  flaming  towns,  that 
we  are  no  more  to  swell  the  crowd  of  widows  and  orphans,  whose 
hopes  have  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  rejoice  with  you  that 
tlio  soldier  is  to  retorn  to  his  home  iVom  Uie  depraving  influences 
of  a  camp,  and  to  earn  subsistence  by  better  means  than  slaughter 
and  plunder.  I  rejoice  with  you  that  the  rasouroes  of  our  country 
are  no  longer  to  bo  exhausted  in  canying  fire  and  death  to  neigh- 
boring provinces,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  cast  away  our  own  bless- 
ings b}'  attempting  to  destroy  Uie  blessings  which  God  bestows  on 
our  brethren,  no  longer  to  ruin  ourselves  by  seeking  the  ruin  of 
another  civilized  and  Christian  nation.  I  know  that  to  many  war 
is  a  matter  of  course,  Uint  it  seems  to  them  a  trifling  airair  to  shed 
man's  blood,  to  desolate  fruitful  regions,  to  scatter  terror,  want, 
and  misery  over  once  happy  lands.  But,  thank  God  I  I  speak  to 
some  not  Uius  hardened  by  savage  customs  and  the  calculations  of 
inhuman  policy,  and  who  regard  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war  as 
oonccntmting  tlie  guilt  of  multiplied  muixlcrs.  For  one,  I  do  re- 
joice tliat  tills  war  is  to  be  terminated  without  the  erection  of  a 
single  monument  of  triumph  u|x>n  the  soil  of  this  Commonwealth. 
What  comiKsnsatioii  could  have  been  found  in  the  most  splendid 
victory  for  the  loss  of  distinguished  citizens,  of  men  made  noble  by 
character  and  intellect,  for  the  anguish  of  pai*ento,  widows,  chil- 
dren, mourning  the  slain,  for  tlie  wretehedness  of  bereaved,  dis- 
jicrscd,  inijioverished  families?  It  is  not  Christianity,  certainly, 
that  would  teach  us  to  forget  Uie  loss  of  ftiends  in  brutal  exul- 
tation over  the  slaughter  of  enemies,  —  enemies  who  yet  are 
men  of  ilie  same  nature  with  ourselves,  ohildi*en  of  the  same 
Heavenly  Father,  commended  by  the  same  Redeemer  to  our  good- 
will  
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• 

''  With  what  J03'  tnny  we  look  on  oiir  venerable  metropolis,  — 
Joy  heightened  by  the  solicitude  with  which  we  have  watched  the 
doclino  of  licr  proHiicrity  !  Had  tlie  war  lioen  l)iit  for  a  few  j'cars 
protracted,  its  ancient  honors  must  have  been  liumbled ;  its  inhab- 
itants won  Id  have  been  dis|)crscd,  its  scliools  slnit  up,  its  churches 
deserted,  its  institutions  of  pictj*  and  l)cncvolence  struck  with  de- 
cay. But  now  the  fetters  which  have  bound  our  cnei^ies  are 
broken.  Our  silent  streets  are  once  more  sounding  with  the  roll 
and  hum  of  business.  Our  grass-grown  wharves  once  more  are  to 
swarm  with  loaded  drays,  and  to  be  filled  with  heaps  of  merchan- 
dise. Our  dismantled  ships  once  again  are  to  spread  tlicir  wings, 
and  bind  us  b}*  tics  of  harmonious  intcrcourae  with  eveiy  region  of 
the  earth.  Once  more  our  beloved  metropolis  is  to  become  the 
home  of  honorable  useAilness,  the  nursery  of  public  spirit,  knowl- 
c<lgc,  chanty,  and  evory  institution  which  embellishes  and  exalts 
human  nature.  Wealth  is  again  to  flow  in  upon  us  through  all  the 
eireuhitious  of  industry,  not  to  fiH^d  luxurious  indolence,  but  to 
give  employment  to  the  poor,  to  quicken  iugenuit}*,  to  awaken  the 
spirit  of  iKUieflctmce,  to  en(H)urnge  sclonoo  and  the  elegant  arts,  to 
nurture  genius,  to  endow  seats  of  learning,  and,  above  all,  to  dif- 
Aise  the  knowledge  and  power  of  Christianity.  My  iViends,  I  re- 
joice with  you  in  these  cheering  prospects.  Enter  again  on  tlio  labors 
which  make  the  true  glory  of  nations.     God  send  you  success  I " 

Thus  earnestly  bent  was  Mr.  Channing  to  discourage  the  infernal 
custom  of  war,  and  especially  to  allay  *^  the  proud,  vaunting,  irri- 
table, contentious,  aspiring  temper,  more  disposed  to  honor  cour- 
age than  humanity,  more  restless  the  more  it  is  successAil,  more 
devoted  to  part}*  than  to  public  weal,  more  open  to  the  influence  of 
parasites  and  intriguers  than  of  wise  and  impartial  men,"  which  he 
pronounces  to  l)c  the  bane  of  republics.  But  while  thus  longing 
for  the  era  which  he  l>clieved  Christ  had  come  to  introduce,  and 
which  he  was  assured  would  in  the  Ailness  of  time  knit  our  long- 
sundered  race  into  one,  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  take  the 
ground  of  (•ondemning  defensive  war.  Whether  it  is  to  l)c  traced 
to  natural  temperament,  to  earij'  training,  to  historical  studios,  to 
the  habits  of  thought  of  the  ago,  or  to  principle,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  the  spirit  which,  though  frail  in  physical  structure,  and  de- 
voted to  his  pastoral  ofTlce,  would  have  prompted  him  to  flght  in 
defence  of  his  country  in  an  extreme  emci'gency.  Inonpablo  of 
])ersonal  foar,  ohivalric  in  the  tone  of  his  charaotor,  and  pretlis- 
2M)sod  to  the  love  of  heroic  deeds,  he  was  nowise  disposed  to  aban- 
don the  freedom  of  his  native  land  to  the  mercies  of  an  invading  foe 
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without  a  stnigglo.  Throughout  this  i)criod,  in  piivato  and  ttom 
the  pulpit,  he  maintained  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  die,  if 
need  be,  in  protecting  the  religious  and  civil  institutions  of  his 
nation  and  the  inviolability  of  home.  In  tills  very  discourse  on 
Peace  we  find  him  saying :  — 

^*  We  feared  that  the  approaching  spring  would  invite  hostility 
to  our  very  doors,  that  our  fiunilies  would  be  dispersed,  and  tliat 
the  stillness  of  suspended  business  would  be  broken  by  Uie  tumult 
of  battle.  Had  tliis  lot  befallen  us,  I  tnist  tliat  we  should  have 
done  our  duty.  We  should  have  fought  for  tlie  city  of  our  fathers, 
for  our  altars  and  our  firesides,  wiUi  tlio  spirit  of  fVeemen  and  of 
Christians,  relying  on  the  Justice  of  the  riglit  of  self-defence.  But 
how  should  we  bless  God,  that  wo  have  been  saved  Axim  this  sad 
necessity  I  *'  ^ 

In  unreserved  adherence  to  the  cause  of  peace,  Mr.  Clianning 
was  surpassed  by  his  honored  friend,  tlio  lie  v.  Nonh  Wonn^stcr, 
wlio  was  at  Uiis  time  residing  In  the  neigliboriiood  of  Huston,  and 
editing  the  Christian  Disciple,  and  who  may  Justly  bo  called  the 
father  of  the  Peace  movement  in  this  country,  by  his  ^*  Solemn 
Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."  From  the  first,  however,  Mr. 
Channing  gave  him  the  sup|)ort  of  respectful  sympathy  and  active 
co-0[)Gration.  In  tlie  spring  of  181G,  he  preached  a  discourse  on 
War  before  the  Convention  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  of 
Massachusetts,"  which  was  immediately  printed  and  widely  circur 
latcd,  deepening  in  many  minds  the  convictions  already  taught  by 
the  terrible  history  of  tlie  times.  This  disooui-sc  prepared  the  way 
for  the  formation  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts,  the  firat 
meeting  of  which  was  held  in  his  study  in  Uie  parsonage-house  of 
tlie  parish.  From  this  society  sprang  all  the  kindred  ones  in  our 
country,  and  its  influence  was  felt  abroad.  Mr.  Worcester  was  its 
corresponding  secretar^^  and  the  editor  of  its  perioilical ;  but  he 
relied  In  all  his  measures  upon  Uie  advice  of  Mr.  Channing,  who 
was  one  of  the  society's  couusellora,  and,  according  to  Uio  an- 
thority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  *^  Its  life  and  soul."  For  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  work  of  extending  its  Influence  with  un- 
wavering zeal,  as  many  of  his  pa|)ers  of  that  period  attest ;  and 
ft'om  among  tliese  we  select  two,  as  bearing  u^xin  important  pub- 
lic questions.  The  flrat  is  the  following  memorial,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  him. 

I  See  alto  *'  Duties  of  the  Citizen  in  Timet  of  Trial  and  Danger,"  Worki, 
Vol.  V.  pp.  411-422.    One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  670>688 

*  Works,  Vol.  III.  pp.  29-68.    One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  642-4^. 
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<<  To  tho  TTonorable  the  Senate  and  Ilonse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  memorial  of  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts  respeotfblly 
represents,  — 

^*  Ttmt  the  8ociet3'  which  now  solicits  tho  ntlcntion  of  our  national 
rulers  was  instituted  for  tho  single  purpose  of  dtirusing  pacific  and 
benevolent  sentiments  through  tliis  country,  and  througli  tho  world. 
Impressed  witli  a  deep  and  sorrowful  conviction  that  the  spirit  of 
Christtauity,  which  is  a  spirit  of  mercy,  i)cacc,  and  kiud  affection, 
is  imperfectly  understood ;  afllictcd  by  the  accumulated  miseries 
and  extensive  desolations  which  war  has  lately*  spread  over  the 
fairest,  most  fruitful,  and  most  enlightened  regions  of  the  earth ; 
and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  many  decisive  proofs  of  tho 
revival  of  purer  and  more  benevolent  principles  among  Christian 
nations ;  your  memorialists  have  formed  this  association  with  tho 
solemn  and  deliberate  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  philanthro- 
pists of  everj'  country  in  promoting  tho  cause  of  peace  and  charit}^ 
in  stripping  war  of  its  false  glory,  and  in  uniting  different  com- 
munities in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  mutual  good-will.  We  are 
sensible,  that,  fVom  the  nature  of  our  object,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  silent  and  gradual  influence  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  accordingly  we  have  limited  our  operations  to  the  circulation 
of  nsefbl  treatises,  in  which  the  pacific  spirit  of  our  religion  has  been 
exhibited  with  clearness,  and  we  hope  with  success.  We  believe, 
however,  tliat  the  present  moment  demands  a  dcpartin*o  from  our 
usual  course,  and  we  cherish  the  hope,  tliat,  by  an  application  to  the 
government  under  wlii<!h  we  live,  imi)ortant  service  may  be  rendered 
to  tlie  cause  of  humanity,  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

^^  The  present  memorial  is  founded  on  two  occurrences,  which  we 
hail  as  auspicious  to  the  pacification  of  the  world.  The  first  occur- 
rence to  wliich  we  refer  is  the  wcll-Icnowu  and  unprecedented  union 
of  several  of  tho  most  illustrious  ix)wers  of  Euroi^e,  in^declaring 
before  *  the  universe  their  unwavering  determination  to  adopt  for 
the  only  rule  of  their  conduct,  botli  in  the  administration  of  their 
re8|)ective  states,  and  in  their  political  relations  witli  every  other 
government,  tlio  precepts  of  Christianity,  the  precepts  of  Justice,  of 
cliarit}',  and  of  |)eace.' 

*^The  second  occurrence  to  which  we  refer  is  tlie  decided  ex- 
pression of  pacific  scntiuionts  and  anticipations  in  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  late  message  of  the  I'residcnt  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
his  parting  wishes  for  his  country'  are  expressed  wiUi  tenderness  and 
)>ower.  In  this  remarkable  passage,  worth}*  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  Clu'istian  comunuiity,  he  expresses  his  conviction,  Uiat  tlio 
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*  destined  career  of  his  countr)'  will  exhibit  a  government  which, 
whilst  it  refines  its  domestic  code  IVom  everj*  ingredient  not  conge- 
nial witli  tlio  precepts  of  an  enlightened  ago,  and  tlic  sentiments  of 
a  virtuous  i)eople,  will  seek  b)*  u[>peals  to  i*eason,  and  by  its  liberal 
examples,  to  infuse  Into  tlie  law  wliicli  governs  tlie  civilized  world  a 
spiHt  which  may  diminish  tlie  (Vequency,  or  circumscribe  Uie  calam- 
ities of  war,  and  meliorate  the  social  and  benevolent  relations  of 
peace ;  a  government,  in  a  word,  which  may  bespeak  the  noblest  of 
all  ambitions,  Uiat  of  promoting  |)eace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  man.' 

'*  On  the  occurrences  now  stated  )'our  memorinlists  rcs|K»ctfully 
beg  leave  to  found  tlio  following  suggestions  and  solicitations. 

*^  First.  Wo  respectfully  solicit,  if  it  be  consistent  with  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  that  tlie  solemn  profession  of  pacific 
principles,  lately  made  by  several  distinguislied  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, may  be  met  by  corrcs|x>iidiiig  professions  on  the  part  of  our 
own  government.  Whilst  we  are  sensible  that  a  melancholy  dis- 
cordance bos  often  existed  between  tlie  language  and  the  conduct 
of  nilers,  we  still  believe  that  the  solemn  assertion  of  great  and  im- 
portant principles,  by  men  of  distinguished  rank  and  infiuence,  has 
a  beneficial  operation  on  society,  by  giving  to  tlicse  principles  an 
increased  authorit3'  over  the  consciences  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
professed ;  by  reviving  and  dilTusing  a  reverence  for  them  in  the 
community ;  and  by  tlius  exalting  tlie  standai*d  of  public  opinion ^ 
tliat  invisible  sovereign,  to  whose  power  tlie  most  absolute  prince  is 
often  compelled  to  bow,  and  to  which  tlie  measures  of  a  tvee  govern- 
ment are  entirely  subjected.  When  we  consider  the  supix)!!  which 
is  now  derived  to  war  from  the  [>ervei*8ion  of  public  sentiment,  wo 
aro  desirous  tliat  our  government  should  unite  with  the  goveraments 
of  Euroix)  in  a  distinct  and  religious  acknowleilgnicut  of  Uioso 
principles  of  peace  and  cliarity  on  which  tlie  prosperity  of  states 
and  tlie  happiness  of  families  and  individuals  aro  alike  su8|)endcd. 

'*  Secondly.  We  res|)ectAilly  solicit  Uiat  Ck)ngi'ess  will  institute  a 
deliberate  inquiry,  for  the  puqx>se  of  ascertaining  the  metliods  by 
which  tills  government  may  exert  on  human  affairs  Uiat  happy  in- 
fluence which  is  anticipated  by  the  Prcsident  of  the  United  States, 
the  methods  by  which  it  *  maj*  infuse  into  the  law  which  governs  the 
civilized  world  a  pacific  spirit,'  ^  may  diminish  the  A*cqucncy  or  cir- 
cumscribe the  caluiiiities  of  war,'  and  may  expross  the  *  most  noble 
of  all  ambitions,  that  of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
man.'  We  aro  [>ei*suaded  that  a  government  sincerely  dis[)osed  to 
sustain  the  august  and  sublime  character  which  is  hero  described, 
of  the  pacificator  of  Uie  world,  will  not  want  means  of  promoting 
its  ends.    We  trust,  that,  under  the  i)ei*severing  and  well-diroctcd 
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cflTorts  of  8uch  a  gOTemment,  milder  principles  would  be  introduced 
into  the  conduct  of  national  hostiliticB ;  that  the  reference  of  na- 
tional controversies  to  an  impartial  umpire  would  graduallj'  be  es- 
tablished as  the  law  of  the  Christian  world;  and  that  national 
compacts  would  be  formed,  for  tlto  express  purpose  of  reducing 
tlie  enormous  and  ruinous  extent  of  military  establishments,  and 
of  abolishing  tliat  outward  splendor  which  has  so  long  been  thrown 
around  war,  and  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  corrupt  the 
moral  sentiments  of  mankind. 

''  When  we  represent  to  ourselves  a  Christian  government  sus- 
taining tliis  l>eneflcent  relation  to  the  world,  mediating  between 
contending  states,  recommending  peaceful  methods  of  deciding  the 
Jarring  claims  of  nations,  laboring  to  strip  war  of  its  pernicious 
glare,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its 
sup|Mirt,  difHising  now  and  generous  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
mutual  duties  and  obligations  of  different  communities,  and  incul- 
cating b^'  its  own  example  a  frank  and  benevolent  policj^  and  a 
sincere  reganl  to  the  interests  of  Uie  world, — when  we  represent  to 
ourselves  such  a  government,  we  want  language  to  express  our  con- 
ceptions of  tlie  happy  and  magniflccnt  results  of  its  opemtions.  It 
wouM  Tonn  a  now  and  illustriouR  cm  in  human  affairs,  wliilRt,  by  the 
blessings  whioli  it  would  spread,  and  by  tlie  honor  and  confidence 
which  it  would  enjoy,  it  would  obtain  a  moral  empire  more  enviable 
than  the  widest  dominion  ever  founded  on  violence  and  crime. 

''  Loving  our  country  with  tenderness  and  zeal,  accustomed  to 
regard  her  as  destined  to  an  exalted  rank  and  to  great  puri)oses, 
and  desirous  to  behold  in  her  institutions  and  policy  increasing 
claims  to  our  reverence  and  affection,  we  are  solicitous  that  she 
should  enter  first  on  the  career  of  glory  which  has  now  been  de- 
scribed, and  that  all  her  connections  with  foreign  states  should  bo 
employed  to  diflUse  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  to  diminish  the 
occasions  and  miseries  of  war.  Of  such  a  country  we  shall  exult  to 
Iks  the  children,  and  wc  pledge  to  it  an  attachment,  veneration,  and 
Bup|)ort  which  can  be  accorded  onlj'  to  a  virtuous  community.** 

The  sec^ond  paper  is  a  lottt»r  to  Mr.  Woixjostcr,  in  which  ho  refers 
to  Uic  war  ngainst  the  Soniinolos,  —  a  war  that,  uiuloriakon,  as  it 
was,  by  a  slmng  and  pmresscdly  Christian  and  civilizeil  nation 
ngninst  a  scattered  remnant  of  Indians,  because  they  offered  a  re- 
treat to  slaves  who  had  esca|)ed  fW>m  our  oppression,  and  with  an 
ulterior  desire  of  robbing  them  of  their  lands,  was  certainly  a  con- 
centration of  nil  mean  cruelties. 

**  The  Seminole  business  has  been  disposed  of  by  Congress,  and 
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I  hare  no  wish  that  our  society  should  cntor  the  lists  with  govorn- 
ment.  But  may  not  the  subject  bo  treated  useAilly  in  this  way? 
Let  us  allow,  for  the  sake  of  tlic  argument,  tliat  tlie  majority  are 
right  in  construing  the  laws  of  war.  Let  us  then  state  distinctly, 
and  without  any  exaggeration,  the  acts  of  General  Jackson,  which 
tlicy  say  are  Justified  by  these  laws.  May  we  not  tlicn  bring  home 
to  men's  minds  the  question,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
repealing  such  horrible  laws.  If  war  demands  such  regulations  or 
outrages  to  accomplish  its  ends,  can  war  too  soon  be  abolislied? 
We  may  say,  that  Congress  have  authorized  all  Aituro  commanders 
to  exercise  the  same  drcodfUl  discretion  in  war.  If  so,  is  it  not 
time  to  exert  ourselves  to  prevent  tlie  recurrence  of  litis  infernal 
state  of  things?  It  seems  to  me,  j'ou  may  turn  to  good  account  tlie 
decision  in  Congress,  without  combating  it.  I  wish  this  occasion  to 
be  made  use  of.  The  recital  of  the  transactions  of  this  '  Justifiable 
war,'  and  comments  upon  it,  may  ftirnish  matter  for  tlie  number,  — 
and  I  believe  the  public  have  not  these  facts  Insforo  Uieni  in  a  con« 
nected  series.'' 

We  have  already  seen  the  strong  detestation  with  which  Mr. 
Channing  regarded  one  of  the  basest  outrages  of  war,  —  if,  indeed, 
any  degree  of  more  or  less  can  be  fonnd  in  tlie  guilt  of  its  inliuman 
practices,  —  namely,  privateering.  But  so  much  had  he  at  heait  the 
extinction  of  this  barbarous  custom,  tliat  it  is  but  Just  to  him,  by  a 
yet  further  quotation,  to  make  his  sentiments  known.  In  the  ser- 
mon on  the  peace,  fVom  which  extracts  have  been  given,  he  thus 
speaks : — 

*^  May  we  not  hope  that  mercantile  transactions  will  no  longer  fly 
the  day,  and  that  the  lip  of  perjury  will  be  closed?  Let  us  es|)e- 
ciolly  bless  God  that  peace  will  sweep  the  legalized  plunderer  ft*om 
the  ocean,  that  piivateering  will  no  longer  violate  all  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature,  that  the  ocean  will  be  the  pathwa}'  of  upright 
and  honorable  enterprise  instead  of  depraving  warfare,  and  that  wo 
shall  bear  our  port  in  dispensing  over  the  earth  tlie  bounties  of 
Providence." 

In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  a  roform  in  i>eni- 
tentiary  discipline  and  punishments,  other  philanthopie  move- 
ments also  engaged  Mr.  Cluuniing's  S3'niimthy  and  aid.  As  early 
as  1816,  he  preached  a  discourse  u[x>u  Temperance,  which  his 
society  urgently  requested  him  to  print  as  a  tract  for  general  cir- 
culation. In  the  missionary  enterprise,  too,  he  was  much  inter- 
ested, and  brought  the  demands  of  this  cause  impressively  before 
his  people.    Indeed,  so  much  did  he  feel  the  importance  of  this 
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siiblimo  effort  to  link  tho  mco  of  man  into  ono  whole,  of  which 
Gliristendum  slioiild  he  tlie  licart,  —  by  streams  of  piety,  intelli* 
gcnoe,  and  love  sent  out  to  circulate  through  tlio  body  of  material 
intercourse  wliich  commerce  was  forming,  —  Uiat,  according  to  a 
declaration  once  made  to  a  fViend,  he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
all  his  social  tics  and  devoting  himself  to  the  worlc.  In  Arm  health, 
however,  and  tlie  pressure  of  the  immediate  duties  in  which  he  was 
engaged  forbade.  But  through  life  he  cherished  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  higli  claims  of  missionarj'  labors,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  ever  liecoming  more  earnest  to  cleanse  the  fountain,  by  mak- 
ing Uio  wliole  life  of  Christendom,  national,  commercial,  domestic, 
individual,  more  trulj*  Christian. 

This  desire  of  evangelizing  mankind  was  closely  connected 
with  anoUier  movement.  Just  nsing  into  notice,  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  mention.  The  era  of  peace  then  dawning  on  the  world 
interested  Mr.  Channing,  by  the  opiK>rtunity  which  it  afforded  for 
uniting  Christians  more  closel}*  in  common  labors  of  beneficence. 
He  saw  evcr}'where,  as  ho  thonglit,  the  signs  of  a  revival  of  a  life 
of  holiness  and  love.  In  his  sermon  at  the  ''  Solemn  Festival  **  ho 
hod  said :  — 

*'This  reaction  in  favor  of  religion  and  virtue  will,  we  trust, 
continue  and  increase.  Amidst  tlie  sufferings  and  privations  of 
war,  a  generous  spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  has  broken 
forth;  and  at  this  moment  that  sacred  volume,  which  infidelity 
ho|ied  to  bury  in  forgetfulness  with  the  mouldering  rcconls  of  an- 
cient su|)cr8tition,  is  more  widely  oiiencd  tiuin  in  any  former  age  to 
the  nations  of  tlie  cai-th." 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  consider  his  connection  with  the  world- 
wide movement  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible.  In  1811  he  had 
delivered  the  first  anniversary  address  before  the  Bible  Society  of 
]^Iassa(?liusetts,  and  from  1812  to  1820  he  filled  the  most  important 
office  in  the  socict}',  that  of  Chairman  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee. 
The  annual  ivi)orts  prepared  b}'  htm  were  ample.  Tlioy  were  reg- 
ularly printed,  and  became  an  imiK>rtant  auxiliar}^  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  society.  A  few  extracts  from  these  re^iorts  will 
show  the  |K>sition  which  this  movement  occupied  in  his  roganls. 

1813.  «'  No  sincere  Christian  can  need  arguments  to  convince 
him  llmt  he  is  lH>nnd  \jo  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
llinHigh  the  world.  This  is  a  religion  designed  for  all  nations, 
Jesus  ('lirist  conimandcfl  his  disciples  to  preacli  it  to  every  creature 
under  heaven,  and  shall  we  do  nothing  in  aid  of  this  great  design? 
Is  tlie  go8|K*l  the  appointed  instrument  of  God  for  restoring  the 
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world  to  purity  and  peace?  Has  the  Son  of  God  died  to  Impart 
thU  invaluable  blcaaing  to  our  race?  Have  holy  men  of  all  ages 
toiled  and  suffered  to  spread  it  through  the  earth,  and  to  perpetuate 
it  to  unborn  generations ;  and  shall  we  do  nothing  to  extend  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  the  wonl  of  eternal  life?  .  •  •  . 

^'  In  the  present  convulsed  and  disortlercd  state  of  the  world,  it 
is  most  consoling  and  cheering  to  see  so  many  Christians,  of 
diflferent  countries  and  different  denominations,  forgetting  tlieir 
divisions,  and  uniting  in  one  great  ctFort  for  making  known  the 
Scriptures  to  ever}'  nation  under  heaven.  Like  the  niinbow  in 
a  dark  and  stormy  sky,  this  is  a  promise  of  a  brighter  and  happier 
day.  It  is  suitccl  to  carry  forward  our  thoughts  to  that  pi*edictcd 
period,  when  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  All  tlie  earth,  and  all 
nations  be  Joined  in  love  to  tlieir  common  Father  and  llcdeemer, 
and  to  one  anotlier.  We  shoukl  rejoice  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Providence  to  effect  this  revolution  b}*  the  instnnnontality  of 
Christians,  and  we  should  esteem  it  our  privilege  and  happiness 
tliat  we  may  bear  a  part  in  this  inexpressibly  sublime  and  merciful 
work  of  God." 

1815.  ^*  Another  cause  of  congratulation  remains  to  l>e  men- 
tioned. We  refer  to  the  encouraging  intelligence  fVom  so  many 
parts  of  this  country  and  of  Kuroi)e,  of  the  mulllpllcation,  activity, 
and  success  of  institutions  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  spirit  of  Christian  charit}'  seems  to  gather  strength  from  ex- 
ertion. Never,  perhaps,  since  the  first  age  of  Cliristiauit}',  has  a 
holier  zeal  existed  than  at  tlie  present  moment  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  mankind.  Tlie  HriUsh  and  Foreign  lUble 
Societ}',  that  full  and  living  fountain,  is  still  seiuUng  forth  its 
streams  of  tnith  and  consolation ;  and  distant  nations,  whom  once 
no  bond  but  interest  connected,  aro  now  uniting  in  prayers  and 
labors  for  tlie  communication  of  the  gospel  to  every  creature  under 
heaven. 

**  At  such  a  period  the  excitements  to  Christian  exertion  are 
peculiarly  strong.  A  voice  seems  to  reacli  us  l^x>m  every  part  of 
Christendom,  calling  us  to  strengthen  the  liands  and  to  share  the 
honor  of  our  brethren  in  extending  that  tiiith  which  has  been  the 
object  of  affection  and  hope  to  the  pious  and  benevolent  of  post 
ages,  and  which  we  are  assured  is  appointed  to  have  free  course  and 
to  be  glorified,  until  it  shall  fill  the  earth,  and  all  flesh  shall  see 
tlie  salvation  of  God." 

1816.  ''  Never  before  was  so  generous  an  impulse  communi- 
cated to  so  many  hearts.    Never,  since  Uie  first  promulgation  of 
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Chri8tianit3%  has  so  sublime  a  spectacle  been  exhibited  as  that 
which  we  now  wltiioss  of  ChristiaiiR  in  l)oth  hemisplicres,  separated 
by  buigungo,  eliumtc,  manners,  and  oceans,  forgetting  tlieir  dis- 
tinctions, and  conspiring  as  brethren  in  the  work  of  Uiuminating 
tlio  world.  Pcrliaps  Iniman  history  affords  no  example  of  such 
extensive  co-operation  for  tlie  good  of  manlcind. 

*'  From  sncii  institutions,  founded  by  the  most  illustrious  men, 
patronized  by  sovereigns,  endowed  by  opulence,  and  inspired  and 
sanctified  by  ardent  love  of  God  and  mankind,  are  we  not  author- 
ized to  hope  a  melioration  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  socict}'  ?  May  we  not  anticipate  a  more  wide  and  glorious  mani- 
festation of  the  |K>wer  of  (Uiristianity  on  tlie  hearts  of  men?  May 
we  not  especiallj'  hope,  that  Christian  nations,  being  thus  united 
under  the  (leaceful  standard  of  the  cross,  and  laboring  and  triumph- 
ing togetlicr  in  tlie  cause  of  their  common  Ixn*d,  will  drink  more 
largely  into  liis  spirit,  will  exchange  tlieir  animosities  for  love,  and 
will  shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  devoting  each  other 
to  slauglitcr  and  desolation?" 

Mr.  Channing  was  interested,  not  only  in  extending  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible,  btit  in  promoting  a  rational  and  consistent 
intcq>retation  of  it.  During  this  and  the  later  portion  of  his  life 
he  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  elevation  of  theological 
learning.  This  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter ;  but  a  few  hints 
come  here  in  place,  wliicli  mny  indicate  his  progressive  career  of 
thought,  and  show  his  read}'  faithfulness  to  ever}'  call  upon  his  ener- 
gies. Immediately'  after  the  death  of  Buckminster,  who  for  his  age 
was  undoubteilly  the  best  read  and  most  accomplished  theological 
scholar  in  the  countr}',  and  who  had  been  chosen  the  first  lecturer  on 
tlie  Dexter  Foundation  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Channing  was  selected  to  fill  that  ofldce.-  Tliis  was  in  1812.  lie 
accepted  the  ap|)ointment,  bought  a  portion  of  the  ver}*^  valuable 
librar}'  which  his  lamented  friend  had  with  great  care  and  expense 
collected,  sent  abroad  for  various  books  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
liuid,  and  liogan  to  make  preparations  for  these  new  and  difllcult 
diiti(*fl.  He  was  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  usefulness  thus 
openod,  though  difTl<lent  of  his  fitness  for  tlie  work.  Dut  he  soon 
found  that  his  health  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  efforts  to 
whieh  he  saw  that  a  conscientious  professor  was  summoned,  who 
in  the  unsettled  state  of  theological  science  undertook  to  be  a 
guide,  and  in  1813  he  resigned  his  tnist.  lie  retained  a  close 
relation,  however,  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  became  thence- 
forwanl  one  of  its  most  active  guardians,  as  is  conclusively  shown 
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in  many  letterB  and  manoBcripts.  Tho  careAil  modltailon  which  ha 
liabiUially  turned  upon  an  institution  ao  important  in  every  viovr  to 
the  well-bciug  of  tlio  churchea  will  appear  by  a  few  extracta  {torn 
his  private  papers.^ 

'^  It  ia  essential  to  a  good  institution  that  one  apirit  ahould  per- 
vade it,  and  that  all  its  parts  should  harmonize.  The  balance 
between  the  intellect  and  tho  afTections,  or  rather  their  Joint  action, 
should  be  most  sedulously  provided  for.  The  Christian  character, 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  the  ukimtUe  in  rtligion^  should  be  presented 
in  all  its  brightness.  Whatever  draws  the  mind  from  this  is  inju- 
rious. Zeal,  sclf-iionial,  devotion  to  God  and  Ilumunil)'  is  tlio 
e$$eHti(d.  The  general  course  of  instruction  should  tend  to  pnMhine 
these.  Speculations  awakening  scepticism,  or  undue  oxeixsisc  of 
intellect,  should  be  avoided.  Great  principles^  on  which  religious 
sentiment  and  practice  rest,  should  be  strongly,  IVcquently  offered 
to  attention.  The  mind  needs  progress.  Dilllculty  is  its  stimulus. 
But  should  it  not  1)0  active  cliieny  in  analyzing  the  true,  in  worjclng 
on  what  is  substantial,  in  building  on  a  foundation,  in  devclofH 
ing  the  causes  and  connections  of  wliat  is  known  to  be  real?  To 
determine  what  proportion  of  time  sliould  bo  given  to  iK>ints  which 
have  mocked  the  eiforts  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages,  and  which 
are  yet  agitated  and  under  debate,  requires  great  Judgment." 

^^  The  end  of  the  ministry  should  be  set  before  them  with  great 
plainness,  the  vasineu  of  the  change  which  it  is  intended  to  work  in 
society  and  individuals.  They  should  be  affected  deeply  with  the 
condition  of  society,  with  the  conviction  tliat  its  state  is  exceed- 
ingly remote  fh>m  that  which  Christianity  is  designed  to  bring  in. 
Their  minds  should  be  quickened  by  the  faith  that  a  great  dmngo  is 
practicable.  Tamencss  grows  tvom  the  tlionght  of  going  on  for- 
ever in  the  stei>s  of  the  past.  The  attention  of  theological  students 
should  be  turned  more  on  the  state  of  tlie  world,  less  on  abstract 
subjects ;  a  lively  interest  in  its  progress  should  be  amused.  They 
should  feel  as  men  set  apart  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  moral 
condition  of  mankind.  The  miseries  of  the  mau  of  men^  their  toils, 
ignorance,  sufferings,  temptntions,  should  touch  them.  Study 
should  be  seen  to  be  a  means  only.  How  can  a  tlieological  insti- 
tution Ik)  made  to  give  to  its  students  tlio  advantage,  which  Htu<lents 
in  law  and  medicine  have,  of  seeing  the  actual  application  of  prin- 
ciples, the  profession  illustrated  in  practice  ?  Study  conducted  under 
the  influence  of  sympathy  with  men  would  be  vastly  more  elllcient.'^ 

1  8m  Also  the  Tnct  '*  On  IncreMing  the  Mmiw  of  Th«oloflcsl  Bduestloo," 
ao.,  ISIO,  Worki,  Vol.  V.  pp.  80S-S71.    One  Voluino  Kdiiion,  pp.  870-283. 
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**  The  present  conrse  of  training  is  too  teehnical.  It  does  not 
communicate  a  living  spirit.  A  tone  of  feeling  should  pervade 
tlio  institution,  so  tliat  new  students  may  at  once  imbibe  it.  Fer- 
vor should  l>e  a  primary  object.  The  intellect  would  gain  force  and 
laryroncss  (Votn  such  spiritual  excitement.  The  first  lesson  to  the 
students  should  be,  that,  in  order  to  eommumVcito,  they  must  receive 
and  l)e  JUM  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Living  Christianity 
slionld  be  the  end.  It  is  true  that  Uiis  spirit  cannot  be  poured 
into  Uiem.  Tliey  must  he  excited  to  seek  it  for  themselves.  But 
this  must  lie  presented  as  Uicu*  most  indisiiensable  acipiisition. 
The  understanding  of  religion  is  exceedingly  important ;  but  moral 
and  religious  trutli  is  best  understood  by  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  the  soul.  The  true  spirit  of  study  is  needed,  an  eaniest 
desire  to  look  into  the  deep  things  of  religion  fVom  accordance  of 
heart  with  its  sublime  realities." 

**  Fixed  meditation  must  be  encouraged,  —  a  deep  pervading 
sense  of  the  presence  and  perfection  of  God,  —  a  wakeflil  spirit 
of  prayer,  —  a  strong  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  future  life,  — 
a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  identiflcation  of  all  their  plans, 
purposes,  and  hopes  with  it,  and  a  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  Christianity,  —  a  reverence  for  the  human  soul,  its  greatness, 
worth,  perils,  prospects,  —  a  vivid  perception  of  the  high  spiritual 
pur|K>se  of  our  religion,  —  a  distinct  conception  of  the  celestial 
virtue  which  it  is  designed  to  cherish,  —  a  love  deep  and  disin- 
tcrcstcd  for  elevation  of  soul  and  tlie  zeal  which  i)ersonal  expe- 
rience of  the  power  of  religion  gives, — courage,  hardihood,  and  a 
martyr's  patience,  —  a  correspondence  to  the  most  earnest  spirit  of 
tlie  nge ;  —  tliese  habits  of  mind  and  heart  will  form  men  of  the 
sacred  diameter  which  we  need,  and  fit  tliem  to  be  sources  of 
spiritual  life  to  society." 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  his  desire  to  give  a  pure,  laige,  and 
practical  tone  to  tlieological  studies,  that  Mr.  Channing  was 
brought  into  active  co-operation  with  the  educational  movements 
of  the  ilay.  In  1818,  he  had  l)een  chosen  a  mcmlicr  of  the  Cor- 
IMirntion  of  Ifarvnnl  University,  tlie  duties  of  which  oHlce  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  for  thirteen  3'ear8.  During  this  period  ho 
took  an  efllcicnt  part  in  all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  college.  Voluminous  notes 
rtMnain  to  prove  with  what  comprehensive  and  minute  attention  he 
made  hitunolf  acquainted  with  the  ccmdition,  wants,  dangers,  oppor- 
tunities of  the  students,  and  with  what  discriminating  S3'mpathy  he 
lout  his  nid  io  ev(*ry  pn)(Kmod  reform.  An  extract  from  these 
pa|M*ni  may  Ik*  of  interest,  as  showing  his  general  views. 
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'^  Cannot  religious  and  moral  means  of  influence  be  made  to 
enter  more  largely  into  the  college  system,  and  give  it  character? 
Religion  should  be  professedly  and  conspicuously  a  main  end  of 
education.  Piety  should  be  held  forth  as  an  essential  clement  of 
high  cliaractcr  in  every  young  man.  Literary  oniulation  cannot 
supply  suHlcicnt  motive.  We  corrupt  Uie  young,  and  weaken  Uieir 
best  principles,  by  exclusive  use  of  so  low  a  principle.  Knowledge 
should  always  be  presented  as  valuable  only  when  inspired  witli 
and  controlled  by  high  principle.  Tlic  mind  slioultl  l»c  t4U*no<l  to 
God  us  tlio  fountain  of  iutclllgenco,  and  all  growUi  in  wisdom  sliould 
Im)  seen  to  be  an  approacli  toward  hi  in,  and  a  preparation  ft>r  Uio 
fulfilment  of  his  designs  of  good,  licligion  must  bo  oxiiibitcd  as 
the  glory  of  our  nature.  An  ingenuous,  magnanimous,  heroic 
form  of  piety  must  be  inculcated,  sucli  as  is  fitted  to  win  the  gener- 
ous hearts  of  youth.  Religion  still  has  a  monlcish,  gloomy,  formal, 
superstitious  air.  It  is  made  a  master,  not  a  fnend,  in  tlie  eyes  of 
the  3*oung,  It  is  presented  to  tliem  in  tlie  aspect  of  debasing 
terror,  not  of  elevating  and  enlarging  hope.  They  should  be  made 
to  feel  Umt  it  is  the  source  of  all  lofty,  lionorable,  manly  sentiment. 
Its  connection  should  be  shown  with  harmonious  and  balanced 
character,  with  noble  aspiration,  self-devoted ncss,  grand  endeavor, 
courage,  independence.  There  should  be  a  religious  teacher,  who 
can  present  broad  and  generous  views  of  religion  in  accoixlance 
with  our  whole  nature,  who  can  converse  freely  with  the  young 
men,  visit  them,  attract  them  to  him,  and  meet  the  deep  wants 
which  spring  up  in  some  minds  at  tliia  season  of  life 

'*  Religious  character,  profound  moral  feeltugs,  a  strong  spirit  of 
Christian  piet}'  and  love,  are  all-im|>ortaut  (puiliflcutions  in  Uie 
governors  and  instructors  of  college,  so  that  they  may  be  |)er- 
vaded  by  an  earnest  conviction  of  tlio  supreme  im|)ortiuice  of  culti- 
vating religion  and  virtue  in  tlieir  pupils,  and  may  constantly  show 
that  religion  is  not  a  mechanical  tiling  with  Uiem,  not  a  means  of 
discipline,  but  a  grand  and  living  realit}'.  Without  this,  intellect 
will  be  too  exclusively  the  object,  and  the  great  end  of  Intellectual 
power  and  wealth  will  not  be  sufllcicntly  bix)ught  into  view.  Virtue 
should  be  seen  by  tlie  students  to  bo  the  paramount  object.  No 
amount  of  talent  or  acquisition  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  substitute 
for  want  of  morality.  Character  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
interest.  There  should  be  a  kind  but  inflexible  demand  for  purity 
and  goodness.  A  student  should  be  made  to  feel  that  every  moral 
taint  is  disgraceful,  base,  abhoiTcnt." 

The  sympathy  thus  forever  radiating  to  the  interests  of  society 
at  large  did  not  exhaust  Mr.  Channing's  love,  which  shone  only 
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brighter  and  warmor,  the  nearer  the  sphere  of  its  action  to  its 
central  source.  He  was  still  a  practical  philanthropist.  Physical 
debility  had  gradually  warned  him,  it  is  true,  to  conflno  his  per- 
sonal activity  within  narrower  limits  than  he  had  marked  out  in 
his  earlier  ministry,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  events  had  been  to 
teach  him,  that  his  more  i)ecuiiar  and  appropriate  function  was  to 
be  a  discoverer  and  announcer  of  spiritual  principles.  But  proof 
enough  remains,  that  the  lienevolcncc  which  we  have  noticed  in  his 
spring-time  had  become  Uie  confirmed  and  unconscious  habit  of  his 
summer.    Thus  writes  a  recipient  of  his  bounty :  — 

**  I  ought  to  see  the  good  hand  of  God  continually  stretched  out, 
but  some  such  special  providences  strike  my  mind  with  peculiar 
))owcr.  Wore  1  to  tell  you  my  situation,  your  conviction  would 
l)rigliten,  that  Uio  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
For  a  number  of  daj's  previous  to  receiving  your  letter,  our  barrel 
of  meal  and  cruse  were  i*educcd  to  nothing,  and  I  had  callc<l  on  a 
number  for  help,  but  could  not  obtain  it.  I  borrowed  a  horse,  and 
set  out  with  a  determination  to  procure  some  necessaries  for  my 
family,  even  if  by  increasing  my  debts.  On  looking  into  my  desk, 
I  found  only  three  cents,  which  I  took  with  me.  In  passing 
through  the  town,  I  stopped  at  the  post-offlce  to  put  in  a  letter, 
when  the  )x>stmaster  informed  me  that  there  was  a  letter  there  for 
me.  I  thought  wiUiin  myself,  '  How  shall  I  pa}*  for  it  with  three 
cents?'  when,  lol  a  letter  is  handed  me  post-paid.  ^Generous 
fViend ! '  said  I.  I  opened  it,  and  was  at  first  surprised  by  the  bill. 
But  after  rcficction,  I  said  to  my  companion,  *  See  what  the  Lord 
can  do  I '  Though  the  monc}'  gave  us  Joy,  when  thinking  of  the 
unknown  benefactor,  whom  God  had  enabled  and  disposed  thus 
to  contribute  to  unworthy  strangers,  yet  the  matter  of  tlie  letter, 
distilled  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  gave  us  much  higher  Joy. 
When  paying  my  debts,  which  I  was  thus  enabled  to  do,  and  pro- 
curing some  necessaries,  we  cotild  not  rcfVain  (Vom  mentioning 
this  kind  providence.  1  lio|)e  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  thin,  as 
we  roml  that  what  a  ccrtaui  woman  did  for  Christ  was  to  be  told  as 
a  memorial  of  her." 

To  every  form  of  public  charity  Mr.  Channing  lent  his  ready 
counsel  and  encouragement ;  but  it  was  chiefly  within  his  own  con- 
gregation that  he  was  earnest  to  secure  efficient  tniion  for  purposes 
of  nuitual  culture  and  co-operative  usefulness.  With  this  view,  he, 
in  1817,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  in  Federal  Street. 

"  Grntlkiikn: — It  has  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to  smile  on 
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tho  roligioiiB  flocioty  witii  which  wo  aro  oonnootod.  Tlio  present 
ought  to  bo  gratoAilly  acknowledged  by  ua  aa  a  period  of  proa* 
perity,  and  it  Bocma  to  me  a  peculiarly  proper  one  for  aoooinplitthing 
Home  valuable  objecta,  by  which  both  we  and  our  chiidreu  may  bo 
improved. 

*'I  have  for  aome  time  thought  tlmt  a  vcatry-hall,  or  small 
building  belonging  to  the  society,  and  placed  aa  near  tlie  cliurch  aa 
may  be,  would  bo  a  great  accommodation  and  benefit  The  uaoa 
of  it  are  aa  follows :  — 

'*  1.  It  would  bo  a  convenient  place  for  oateehiiing  and  inatruot* 
ing  the  children  of  the  society, — a  service  for  wliich  tlio  church 
Airnishes  very  poor  accommodations,  especially  in  winter. 

'^  2.  It  would  give  us  a  place  for  a  iinging-ichool^  which  is  very 
much  needed.  Though  our  singing  is  verj^  much  improved,  we  all 
of  us  feel  that  it  might  be  rendered  a  more  interesting  part  of 
public  worship.  If  we  had  a  vestry  attached  to  tlie  church,  I 
think  that  several  persons  might  meet  in  it  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, who  would  not  attend  a  public  school.  Besides,  Uiere  might 
be  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  of  those  of  the  society  who  aro 
acquainted  witli  singing,  for  pur{K>ses  of  improvemcut  and  gmUfl- 
cation. 

'*  3.  It  is  known  to  the  committee,  I  presume,  that  a  charity 
$ehool  has  been  supported  by  contributions  fi*om  our  society  and 
tho  New  South  Church,  an  admirable  institution,  and  conducted  in 
part  by  young  ladies  of  our  church.  I  am  very  desirous  of  giving 
perpetuity  to  this  truly  Christian  establishment,  and  I  conceive  that 
tills  will  be  efTected,  if  we  provide  a  building  in  which  the  achool 
may  be  kept. 

*^  4.  There  Is  also  a  Sunday  school^  Just  commenced,  for  which  a 
vestry  would  be  highly  desirable. 

**  6.  If  tills  plan  is  adopted,  a  place  will  be  provided  for  meiiingi 
of  the  churchy  or  of  other  parts  of  the  society,  for  which  tlie  com- 
mon place  of  worship  is  too  lai^e.  The  young  ladies  of  tlie  society 
have  been  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  pur|K)se  of  being  instructed 
by  their  {>astor.  I  should  wish,  if  a  suitable  place  were  pravided, 
to  meet  the  young  men  also  for  Uie  same  purpose. 

''  6.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  a  coiUctian  of  the  moU  ap* 
proved  boots  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  would  be  a  groat  and 
lasting  benefit  to  our  society.  Such  books,  it  is  well  known,  have 
an  important  influence  on  tlie  character,  esfx^cially  of  the  young, 
and  yet  they  are  far  ft'om  being  common  among  us.  Perhaiis  the 
extent  of  the  deficiency  would  surprise  you.  Thero  aro  some  fami- 
lies of  our  number,  in  which  Individuals  may  be  found  with  a 
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strong  taste  for  reading,  but  who  cannot  afTord  to  purchase  any  but 
the  most  necessarj'  books.  In  the  families  of  the  opulent,  too, 
there  are  often  but  few  books  suited  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  Airnish  religious  instruction,  and  these  few  are  oflcn  far  from 
being  tiie  best.  This  deficiency  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  circulating 
libraries,  for  they  contain  hardly  an^'thing  but  works  of  an  amusing 
nature.  Even  where  a  disposition  exists  to  purchase  useful  publi- 
cations on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  the  wish  is  sometimes 
flmstrated,  either  b}'  mistakes  as  to  Uie  merits  of  books,  or  by  the 
inability  of  obtaining  the  Ixnst  in  this  country'.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  works  must  be  sent  for  to  Uuroixs,  because  the  demand  is 
not  suflflcicnt  to  Justifj*  booksellers  in  importing  or  reprinting  them. 
Those  considerations  persuade  mo  that  wo  cannot  easily  render 
greater  service  to  tlie  society  than  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
library  to  which  all  classes  shall  have  access.  I  believe  Uiat  read- 
ing on  religious  subjects  will  be  very  much  increased  by  it ;  that  the 
attention  of  the  3'oung,  which  is  now  too  often  wasted  on  unprofit- 
able books,  will  be  drawn  to  the  best  authors ;  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
will  be  excitc<1 ;  that  the  Scriptures  will  be  much  better  understood ; 
tliat  Uie  minds  of  man}'  will  lie  enlarged ;  that  Sundaj*  Will  be  sixsnt 
with  greater  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  that  the  instnictions  of  the 
pulpit,  aided  by  books  which  the  preacher  will  recommend,  will  be 
more  cfllcacious. 

'*  These  are  important  benefits,  but  these  are  not  all.  I  would 
recommend,  as  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  the  uiiniRter  should  1k)  the 
librarian.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  his  intercourse 
with  all  classes  and  ages  of  the  societ}-  will  be  increased,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  books  which  they  are  reading  will  furnish  useful 
topics  of  conversation  and  advice.  Tliis  eflbct,  a  closer  union  lie- 
twcen  the  minister  and  people,  seems  to  me  ver^'  vahiable.  I  believe, 
too,  Umt  a  valuable  coilcction  of  l)ooks,  to  which  all  the  members  of 
the  society  may  repair,  as  to  a  common  fountain  of  instruction, 
will  increase  their  interest  in  the  societ}'  and  be  a  bond  of  union 
to  each  other.  Ma}'  I  add,  that  to  the  present,  and  csiieciall}*  to 
future  mtnintors,  this  collection  will  be  of  great  use.  Our  salaries 
do  not  i)onnit  us  to  furnish  ourselves,  but  very  imperfo(;tly,  with 
lM>oks ;  and  the  liberty  of  using  fi'cely  such  a  lil)rary  as  1  propose 
will  enable  us  to  unfold  man}'  subjects  more  fully  than  at  present 
to  our  hearers. 

**  Your  fViend  and  pastor." 

In  this  project  he  had  the  cordial  support  of  his  wise  ond  warm- 
hearted friend,  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  who  for  so  many  years  was 
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the  doaoon  of  his  society  and  his  invaluable  oonnscllor,  and  the 
society  liberally  contributed  to  ftilfil  tlie  plan.  The  building  was 
finished  and  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  on  which  occasion  he 
nuule  an  address,  iVom  which  a  few  sentences  may  bo  selected. 

'*  This  building  has  already  done  good  by  the  exercise  which  it 
has  given  to  3'our  liberality  and  to  many  pure  sentiments.  It  is 
now  doing  good ;  for  it  is  bringing  us  together  as  brethren,  as 
members  of  the  same  Christian  community.  Yet  more  is  it,  wo 
tnist,  to  do  good ;  for  wo  have  reanul  it  for  Uio  advnncx^nient  of 
Christianity,  a  religion  which  meets  all  our  wants,  sorrows,  gtiilt, 
and  fear,  —  which  opens  its  arms  to  infancy,  and  directs  Uie  anient 
mind  of  3'outh  to  its  Creator,  which  fUmishes  to  our  riper  3'ears 
motives  to  uprightness,  which  goes  witli  us  to  the  grave,  and 
strengthens  the  sight  to  discern  a  brighter  world  beyond. 

'^  One  leading  object  of  this  building  was,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  cliildix*u.  I  need  not  oliserve  to  you,  Uiat  in 
our  public  services  our  children  hear  much  which  Uiey  cannot  under- 
stand, and  that  they  need  more  simple  and  direct  instruction.  If 
strength  shall  be  given  me,  I  shall  engage  in  this  work,  I  hope, 
with  more  earnestness  than  I  have  been  able  to  do,  though  not  witli- 
out  diflldenoe.  The  task  is  not  as  cosy  a  one  as  many  suppose.  It 
is  easier  to  convc}*  knowledge  to  minds  as  ripe  as  our  own,  than  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  an  age  of  which  we  preserve  only  indistinct 
recollections.  There  Is,  indeed,  no  labor  in  teaching  children  to 
repeat  words ;  but  to  proportion  our  communications  to  their  ca- 
pacities, to  bring  the  invisible  God  near  to  them,  to  excite  tliem  to 
tliought,  to  touch  their  hearts,  —  these  ore  objects  wliich  have  not 
sufllcicntly  been  proposed  in  education,  and  we  must  advance  to- 
wards them  by  a  path  of  our  own  discovery.  In  tliis  part  of  my 
duty,  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  have  the  leisure  and  disposition 
to  assist.  I  could  wish  that  we  might  consider  Uie  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  society  a  common  end,  to  be  talked  of 
when  we  meet,  and  to  be  advanced  by  each  other's  observations 
and  experiments.  I  dare  not  pledge  myself  for  great  exertion,  but, 
if  healUi  permit,  I  siiould  delight  in  making  tlie  trial,  how  far  paro- 
chial may  aid  domestic  instniction,  in  saving  children  A'om  tempta- 
tions, imbuing  tliem  with  Christian  principle,  and,  while  they  are 
3'et  tender  and  unfettered  by  habit,  confirming  their  choice  of  a 
pious  and  virtuous  life. 

'*  It  is  also  m}'  hope  to  meet  here  the  ladies  of  the  society  whom 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  nothing  would  gratify  me  more  than  to  meet  occasionally  the 
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young  men  for  ftoo  oonycrsationi  or  more  regular  instracUon,  on 
Uio  Bul>J(*ct  or  religion." 

The  meetings  of  ladies  which  are  here  referred  to  had  been  held 
by  Mr.  Channing  for  man}*  years.  One  who  was  at  this  period  his 
parishioner,  and  thenceforward  to  tlie  end  of  his  life  an  intimate 
and  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Geoige  Lee,^  thus  records  her  recollections 
of  them :  — 

^'  Tlicsc  meetings  were  usually  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Codman. 
They  were  intended  for  religious  instruction  and  for  awakening  a 
Just  comprehension  of  religious  duty.  Mr.  Channing  opened  the 
services  by  reading  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  com- 
mented upon  in  his  lucid  manner,  tlirowing  liglit  upon  obscure  pas- 
sages, and  rousing  his  liearcrs'  minds  to  their  higiiest  capacity  of 
reflection.  His  observations  were  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  a  de- 
votional feeling,  nnd  slicd  abroad  a  spirit  of  pra3'cr.  Tlie  subjects 
selected  were  tliose  wliicli  tlie  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  pi'caching 
inculcated,  —  unreserved  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  uncompro- 
mising obedience  to  his  will,  the  surrender  of  the  whole  soul  to  his 
service,  the  unspeakable  benefits  receivc<l  through  the  mission  of 
his  Son,  the  wisdom  as  well  as  beauty  of  holiness,  it  was  by  his 
ferA'cnt  and  exalted  manner,  that  he  prepared  his  auditors  for  the 
closing  prayer ;  and  when  he  arose,  —  for  he  addressed  us  seated,  — 
and  said  with  his  solemn  and  impressive  voice,  *  Let  us  pray,'  I  am 
sure  there  was  not  a  wandering  heart  amongst  us. 

'^The  meeting  might  be  called  one  for  social  worship,  a  gather- 
ing round  a  domestic  altar.  The  effect  could  not  but  be  salutary. 
A  few  hours  were  redeemed  from  the  cares  and  anxieties,  the 
frivolities  and  conventional  forms  of  life,  and  the  mind  called  home 
and  directed  to  its  highest  destination.  The  number  of  worshippers 
varied ;  but  I  should  think  there  were  usuall}'  fifty  or  more  present. 
The  meeting  was  designed  for  the  females  of  his  own  society, 
though  others  often  requested  the  privilege  of  attending.  I  am 
happy  to  recall  those  pleasant  days,  and  cannot  be  grateful  enough 
that  to  the  last  1  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  our  beloved  friend, 
and  felt  the  in(hicnco  of  his  life.  Can  I  ever  forget  his  calm,  im- 
pressive tone?** 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Channing  was  still  an  active  pastor. 
Hut  it  was  ciiicfly  through  his  sermons  that  he  exerted  influence. 
Ills  power  in  the  pulpit  lind  from  the  flrst  been  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  his  full  congregation  was  now  often  crowded  by  strangers, 

1  Author  of  *' Throe  Experiments  of  Living/'  "The  Huguenots  in  Franco 
and  Americii,'*  &c. 
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who  gathered  fVom  various  motivea  to  hear  one  who  was  everywhere 
recognized  as  the  moat  eloqueut  and  effective  preacher  in  Boston. 
His  discourses  occasioned  by  the  great  political  crisis  tliit>ugh  which 
the  country  had  been  called  to  pass,  fh>m  1812  onwartls,  —  the 
bold,  original,  and  discriminating  address  on  war  in  181G,  —  his 
able  publications  in  the  Unitarian  controvcray,  and  cs|)ecially  his 
Baltimore  sermon,  delivered  in  1819,  of  which  several  editions  were 
at  once  printed,  and  which  was  circulated  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  laud,  —  and,  Unally,  the  masterly  Dudlciau  Lecture 
in  1821,  in  which  so  succinctly  and  glowingly  he  presented  the 
evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  —  had  gradually  established  his 
position  in  the  very  first  ranic  of  the  Uiinlcers  and  scholars  of  Uio 
country ;  and  at  tliis  time  he  was  cx|)ericnciug  Uio  incentives  and 
temptations  of  celebrity.  That  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  the 
ensnaring  |x>wer  of  tlie  ambition  which  a  position  of  such  eminence 
naturally  engenders,  appeal's  from  the  care  with  which  in  his  jour- 
nals he  guards  himself  against  its  charms  and  strives  to  maintain 
tlie  purest  singleness  of  pur|X>se.  Ills  private  pa|>er8  of  tliis  whole 
period  ai^e  most  affecting  from  Uicir  moral  beauty ;  but  Uiu  reader 
turns  his  eye  away  from  suci'cts  wliidi  a  mortal  scarcely  wliis|)crs 
to  his  own  heart,  and  a  feeling  conies  over  him  of  the  awful  sanctity 
of  timt  temple  of  tlie  soul  wliereinto  Clod's  guardian  augcls  only 
have  befitting  innocence  to  enter.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  con- 
science sat  ever  vigilant  at  tlie  |)ortal  of  his  heart,  like  a  faUier 
confessor  listening  to  hear  the  faintest  breathings  of  remorse,  to 
prescribe  the  needed  [>enance,  to  give  the  blessed  sign  and  woixl  of 
absolution*. 

Yet  from  Uie  piles  of  these  documents,  in  which  the  writer's 
inmost  exi>erience  is  laid  bare,  as  if  he  stood  transparent  in  the 
very  light  of  the  all-penetrating  eye,  it  seems  but  riglit  to  select  a 
few  of  the  less  personal  expressions  of  feeling  and  thought ;  for 
there  is  no  otiier  way  of  showing  Uie  essential  character  of  the 
man.  The  most  striking  intellectual  |)cculiurity  of  these  paiMsrs  is 
their  minute  exhaustive  analysis,  —  Uieir  spirit  is  dcvoutness.  The 
writer  takes  up  some  disi)OsiUon  of  which  he  is  cousttious,  some 
branch  of  duty,  some  relation  in  life,  some  gmnd  principle,  some 
reality,  and,  holding  it  tenaciously  before  him,  not  onl}'  for  a  day 
or  week,  but,  as  dates  clearly  prove,  for  months  and  years,  slowly 
elaborates  a  consistent  and  complete  view.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  compare  tlie  hints  scatUired  in  Uiose  loose  sheets  with  the  com- 
pact, finished  form  in  which  many  of  Uie  thoughts  finally  ap|)eai*od 
in  the  author's  published  works.  One  gains  thereby  some  insight 
of  the  mode  whereby  in  the  moral  as  in  tlie  natui*al  world  gems  are 
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formed,  and  predons  metals  deposited  in  the  rooks.  The  pro- 
found eonscientionsncss,  patience,  earnest  solemnity,  concentrated 
stronj^th,  unity,  of  this  good  man  tlius  become  apparent;  it  is  seen 
liovr  woifi^htj'  to  his  own  mind  was  the  meaning  of  his  wonls,  liow 
sedulously  ho  simplined  the  sintemcnt  of  his  opinions,  how  through 
much  struggle  ho  attained  to  calm,  even,  cfiuabic  utterance,  how 
carefully  he  reserved  what  was  most  ftx>sh,  brilliant,  novel,  until 
assured  or  lis  substantial  truth,  —  A*oui  what  depth  of  experience 
he  drew.  From  beginning  to  end,  tliey  mark  the  progress  by  which 
an  earth-lN)rn  creature  is  through  willing  faith  transflgured  into  an 
image,  faint  though  it  be,  of  divine  disinterestedness.  In  the  frag- 
ments which  we  select,  suggestions  as  to  the  ministerial  profession, 
the  special  calls  of  Uie  times,  his  relations  to  his  people,  and  his 
own  peculiar  duties,  are  so  intermingled,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  cast  them  anew  into  any  formal  mould.  Evidently, 
to  his  own  mind,  his  outward  life  and  his  inward  thoughts  were 
one. 

'^  I  should  desire  that  knowledge  which  will  conduce  most  to  the 
salvation  of  my  people.  This  sentiment  is  most  favorable  to  en- 
larged views,  and  fVce  and  vigorous  action  of  mind.  A  general 
lolliness  of  sentiment,  independence  on  men,  consciousness  of  good 
intentions,  self-oblivion  in  great  objects,  clear  views  of  ftiturlty, 
thoughts  of  the  blessed  companionship  with  saints  and  angels,  trust 
in  God,  as  the  fnend  of  truth  and  vii*tue,  —  these  are  the  states  of 
mind  in  which  I  should  live.'' 

**  Let  me  bo  very  definite  in  the  ends  which  I  propose,  when 
I  converse,  write,  or  preach,  and  let  me  keep  them  in  view,  and 
press  forward  to  them.  Let  me  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  and 
im|)ortance  of  every  sentiment,  and  for  my  own  sincere  conviction, 
and  my  desire  to  impress  it.  Let  me  write  with  prayer,  as  on  my 
knees,  sensible  of  my  dependence  on  the  Divine  Spirit  for  every 
good  exercise,  every  right  aim,  every  disinterested  affection.  Let 
me  bo  satisfied  with  plain,  serious,  important  truth,  expressed  per- 
spicuously." 

"  Lot  me  purpose,  before  I  begin  to  write,  some  definite,  serious 
impression  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  pray  for  dii'cction  and 
sincerit}'.  I>ct  me  lead  a  whole  life  of  religion,  huuiilitj*,  faith, 
devotion ;  for  unless  there  be  this  general  IVame  of  character,  no 
particular  acts  will  ho  religious  in  spirit.  The  heart  is  alwa3's 
active,  and  builds  up  unawares  the  discourse  of  the  si)eaker,  turns 
his  thoughts,  fashions  his  expression.  Let  mo  in  writing  and  1*0- 
viewing  hold  int(»r(X)urse  with  God,  refer  every  word  to  his  appro- 
bation, and  consider  whether  I  bear  his  message." 
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'^  Let  mo  cultivate  love,  be  oontinttally  setting  before  my  mind 
views  which  will  lead  to  disinterestedness,  be  continually  engaged 
in  some  definite  benevolent  object.  Let  me  labor  through  the  week 
to  keep  alive  a  devotional  sentiment,  whidi  may  thus  show  itself 
unforced,  and  communicate  itself  to  others  on  the  Sabbatli." 

^'Is  my  preaching  attended  with  cncouiiiging  itssidts?  l)o  my 
people  come  to  hear  me  to  be  pleased,  or  to  be  inadu  better?  Are 
Uiey  not  rather  attached  to  the  man,  tlmu  to  Uie  cause?  Let  me 
be  more  plain,  uigent,  imiiortunate,  tender.  I  am  more  and  more 
sensible  to  the  im|M)rtance  of  an  earnest,  unanected  manner.  I 
should  lead  my  heaix*rs  home  to  Uieir  own  heails  and  lives,  and 
preach  searching  sermons.  I  am  not  phiiu  and  forcible  euough. 
I  appeal  too  much  to  the  ingenuous  feelings.  BIcn  need  also  sol- 
emn, stem  warnings,  lleliglon  must  be  presented  to  Uiem  as  tlie 
end  of  life,  the  grand  reality.  Let  me  begin  to  write  early  enough 
in  tlie  week,  so  that  1  may  throw  my  whole  soul  into  Uie  close  of 
my  sermons.  My  work  should  lie  all  iu  nil.  I  should  visit  ni}' 
people  more  ft^ely,  become  a  member  of  their  families,  know  tliem, 
be  known  by  them,  win  their  confidence.  The  sight  of  every 
parishioner,  and  indeed  of  every  human  being,  should  lie  accom- 
panied with  the  tliought  of  the  grandeur  of  a  human  soul,  of  the 
beaut}',  excellence,  happiness,  to  which  every  soul  may  attain,  and 
the  degradation  and  misery  into  which  it  may  fall." 

'^A  minister  should  feel  tliat  he  is  dispensing  the  truths  of  a 
religion  introduced  b}*  a  long  line  of  prophets,  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  designed  to  conduct  men  to  all  glory  and  excellence, 
to  introduce  a  stupendous  change  in  human  afi'iiirs,  to  fill  earth 
witli  the  happiness  of  heaven.  The  idea  of  Uiis  grand  change 
should  be  ever  present  to  him.  Nothing  low  should  content  him. 
To  inspii*e  elevated,  disintcrcstcd  piety  should  be  his  aim.  Ho 
should  JlEfl  his  mind  with  the  thought  that  man  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  glorious  image  of  God.  He  should  live  in  a  I'egion  of 
hope,  he  is  to  be  distinguished  by  grandeur  of  aim,  he  should  rise 
above  human  opinion  and  every  iafluenco  which  now  Ik>ws  down 
the  faculties  with  solicitude,  despondency,  agitation,  fear.  Zeal 
to  advance  the  great  felicity  to  which  Christ  came  to  raise  all  men 
should  animate  him  forever.  He  should  never  think  of  rest,  till 
this  sublime  end  is  accomplished.  His  whole  intercourse  should 
tend  to  exalt  and  animate  men's  conceptions  and  desires.  All  his 
influence  should  terminate  in  this  cmUral  point,  —  that  Christ  came 
to  call  us  to  a  true  regeneration,  to  a  celestial  viilue ;  that  much, 
very  much,  is  to  be  sought,  is  to  be  gained.  A  dilfusive  philan- 
thropy should  be  his  habitual  temper.    He  should  view  his  people 
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08  a  part  of  mankind  spcciallj*  intrusted  to  liim,  whom  he  is  to 
arouse  to  co-oi>eratioii  in  the  givat  eomuion  work  of  promoting 
holiness  and  liappiness  throughout  the  carUi.  lie  must  be  warm, 
bold,  efllcicnt.     The  ends  before  him  are  inflnite." 

^'Good  preaching  never  enraptures  an  audience  1)y  beauties  of 
stj'le,  elocution,  or  gesture.  An  eas}*,  unbalanced,  nnlalx>rcd  stjie 
should  he  the  common  mode  of  expression.  This  will  give  relief 
and  prouiincncQ  to  more  ini|K>rtant  pails,  aiifl  iusuro  vanetj*. 
Composition  should  resemble  nature.  Dazzling  objects  soon  fatigue 
the  eye.  Simple  tnith,  in  plain,  i)erspicuous  wonin,  should  form 
the  l)ody  of  the  discourse,  and  all  api)eals  of  peculiarij'  solemnizing, 
melting,  invigorating  character  should  be  idtixxluced  in  the  way  of 
transition.  B3'  simple  truth,  staloness  and  tameuess  are  not  meant, 
for  there  should  alwaj's  be  richness  of  tiiought.  A  sermon  should 
never  be  a  barren  sand-level  of  oommonplaoes,  but  a  fVesh,  fertile 
field,  verdant  and  well  watered.  In  style,  as  in  music,  there  should 
be  a  kc}',  which  should  change  with  the  topic.  Let  dearacss,  dig- 
nity, unstrained  vigor,  elevation  without  tiirgidness,  puHty  without 
primness,  patlios  without  whining,  characterize  my  style.  Let  me 
study  to  Iks  flilod  with  the  spirit  of  the  truth  I  am  to  utter,  and  I 
shall  speak  as  I  ought.  A  slow,  distinct,  and  ratlier  low  enuncia- 
tion should  form  the  ground  of  delivery.  It  is  better  to  require 
exertion  on  tlie  part  of  the  hearer,  than  to  stun  him  with  clamor." 

**  That  is  the  best  preaching,  which  leads  tlie  audience  to  lose 
sight  of  the  speaker  in  the  sublimit}'  of  his  themes,  when  the  words 
and  tones  are  forgotten,  and  the  minds  of  all  are  awakened  to  the 
contemplation  of  grand  idealities.  I  wish  to  bring  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  near  to  men,  to  |)crsuadc  them  to  lead  devoted,  pure,  loving 
lives.  How  sliall  I  thus  pcrauade  them  ?  Not  by  violence,  irrita- 
tion, sclf-exaltatlon,  enthusiasm,  excess,  —  not  b}*  prejudicing  my 
hearers  against  me  as  a  fanatic,  and  exciting  their  op|K)sition, — 
but  by  manifesting  a  calm,  kind,  humble,  sincci*e,  dispassionate 
state  of  heart,  with  clear  views  and  direct  puq)oses.  I^et  me  preach 
the  whole  truth  piaini}',  carnestl}*,  tenderly,  but  with  self-|)osses- 
sion.  We  should  lalwr  to  undeceive  men,  wlio  nrc  deluded  by 
self-love  nnd  b3'  fashion,  satisfied  by  a  hollow  outside,  dcconc}'  of 
manners,  cnsnnrcd  b}*  subtle  temptations,  and  mnke  them  feel  to 
the  quick  the  need  of  a  radical  change,  of  integrity',  purit}*,  hoavenl}'- 
inindedncss.  To  do  this,  we  must  have  the  power  to  search  the 
heart.  We  must  be  at  once  full  of  feeling,  argumentative,  com- 
prehensive, particular.  I  ought  to  make  every  sei*mon  practical  by 
ni>plying  it  to  mj*  own  state  in  a  continuous  process  of  self-exami- 
nation.   J^rmanmt  impretston  is  the  test  of  good  pi*eachiiig.     Hence 
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individuality,  united  witli  largo  principles,  is  an  essential  requisite 
in  a  good  sermon.  Every  hearer  should  feel  that  he  is  immediately 
interested  in  the  truUis  which  are  taught,  tliat  Uion  and  there  they 
apply  directly  to  him/' 

'^  That  which  is  often  called  piJpii  eloquence  is  n  mode  of  address 
calculated  chiefly  to  warm  the  imagination  and  agitate  the  passions. 
But  in  preaching,  the  true  end  is  not  so  much  to  priMlucH)  some  sud- 
den effect,  as  to  make  impressions  which  will  abide  through  life,  to 
plant  seeds  which  shall  grow  and  ripen  forever.  An  impulse  oom- 
muuicated  to  a  popuktr  assembly  is  short-lived.  No  change  of  char" 
acter  is  produced  by  it.  A  praacher  who  habitually  adopts  tills 
so-called  eloquent  manner  may  bo  a  boast  to  his  fieople  and  a 
wonder  to  strangers,  but  his  real  influence  wifl  bo  constantly  los- 
sening.  He  will  be  heard,  admired,  criticised,  as  an  actor  is,  for 
the  excitement  he  causes.  And  as  he  has  not  tlie  advantage  of  a 
political  dedaimer,  who  can  find  ready  stimulants  for  his  audience 
in  the  national  and  local  topic  of  the  day,  he  will  be  forced  to  seek 
his  charm  in  brilliant  oniament  and  striking  delivery,  and  will 
finally  fall  into  verboseness,  aflcctation,  puerility,  mysticism,  ex- 
travagance. On  the  other  hand,  a  preacher  who  wishes  to  interest 
his  people  for  life  must  attract  and  fasten  their  regards  upon  the 
sacred  subjects  which  he  brings  before  them,  and  not  upon  his 
manner.  lie  must  awaken  in  them  a  love  of  truth,  of  religious 
instruction,  of  spiritual  improvement,  of  holiness.  Then  will  their 
attention  be  unwearied  and  ever  dee()euing.  A  niiuister  who  is 
listened  to,  at  the  very  time  wh6n  he  has  conspicuous  defects  in 
style  and  elocution,  has  a  much  fairer  prospect  of  usefulness  than 
many  a  brilliant  orator,  whom  a  congrcgatlon  first  hear  with  rap- 
ture, and  then  grow  cold  to.  Attention,  deep  attention,  is  what 
is  wanted  in  an  audience ;  and  the  mode  to  excite  it  and  keep  it 
alive  is  to  present  great  truths  which  fill  their  minds,  and  motives 
which  inwardly  prompt  them  to  vigorous  and  constant  action.  A 
minister  must  himself,  then,  be  engaged,  alive,  absorbed  in  great 
interests,  profoundly*  convinced  of  the  infinite  imiK>rtauce  of  receiv- 
ing Divine  truth,  and  manifesting  it  in  his  whole  life." 

^^  I  must  ui*ge  Uiat  repentance  which  consists  in  realizing  the 
entire  obligation  of  tlie  law  of  right,  in  feeling  l)ound  to  i*ender 
perfect  obedience,  in  regarding  all  sin  as  inexcusable,  in  longing 
for  a  total  deliverance  Ax)m  evil.  Men  must  be  made  to  abhor 
their  sins,  to  be  pi*ostrated  before  tlie  long-sufl*ering  benignit3'  of 
God,  to  be  humbled,  melted,  filled  with  shame  at  the  tliought  of 
disobe^nng  such  an  infinitely  wise  as  well  as  mercifhl  Being.  It  is 
im|K>rtant  to  set  foiih  the  law  of  God  in  all  its  sanctity,  lai^geness, 
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strictness,  bcantj,  glory.  It  must  bo  shown  that  the  only  satis- 
faction, peace,  J03*,  is  in  being  conformed  by  Divine  love  to  the 
imago  of  (>ck1.  Tliis  must  be  iirgc<l  until  men  see  and  feel  tliat  all 
setnsliness  is  a  miserable,  hopeless  exile,  till  they  love  spiritual  lifo 
as  it  is  in  God  and  angels,  as  the  highest  good,  to  be  Jo^'Ailly 
chosen  abovo  all  things." 

**  Wlien  J  proi>oso  a  subject  for  a  discourse,  tho  question  should 
be,  How  can  I  bring  my  mind  into  the  state  most  favorable  to 
clear  understanding,  deep  impression,  strong  representation  of  it? 
])ut  I  should  not  lal>or  while  I  write,  nor  work  m3'8eir  up  into  a 
fever  inconsistent  with  calm,  humble  dci)endence  upon  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  thoughtful,  affectionate  regard  for  those  whom  I  am  to 
address.  There  should  be  nothing  strained  or  excessive,  while 
seeking  to  place  a  subject  in  a  light  which  will  bring  out  new  con- 
nections, and  arra}'  it  in  attractive  beauty.  My  whole  mode  of  life 
slionld  be  a  preparation  for  treating  interesting  themes  in  a  fresh 
and  animating  way.  In  choosing  a  topic,  I  should  first  view  it  in 
its  connections,  relations,  position,  as  compared  with  other  truths. 
I  should  then  let  it  expand  full}'  in  my  mind  into  all  its  branches 
and  applications.  From  among  these  I  should  select  the  views 
most  suited  to  the  special  end  I  have  before  me.  Next,  I  should 
consider  carefully  the  best  method  of  arrangement ;  and  in  treating 
ever}'  head,  m}'  mind  should  be  active  to  unfold  tho  general  thoughts 
involved  in  it  in  their  relations  to  the  main  subject  of  the  discourse. 
Every  passage  should  be  tested  by  its  tendcnc}'  to  advance  the  end 
proposed.  During  the  whole  composition,  I  should  be  elevated  by 
the  greatness  of  truth,  an  ardent  love  of  excellence,  an  active  desire 
for  the  purity  and  salvation  of  man,  a  glowing  piety,  a  conscious 
coninuniion  with  Uod." 

•*  In  the  regular  course  of  the  ministry,  we  have  most  to  fear  from 
mechanical  sluggishness.  Bionotonous  tameness  is  the  sand-bar  on 
which  so  man}'  arc  stranded.  Tlie  safety  is  in  keeping  tho  heart 
ever  alive.  Tlie  preacher  must  draw  from  his  own  full  experience ; 
he  must  never  write  as  if  writing  was  his  business.  The  wish  to 
1)0  correct  and  elegant  should  never  enter  his  thoughts.  He  has  to 
penetrate  men  with  great  oonviclions.  The  Greeks  wrote  well,  bo- 
enuse  the  whole  world  of  thouglit  Iny  fresh  and  untouched  before 
them.  Tills  should  teach  us  not  to  form  ourselves  on  models,  not 
to  use  materials  furnished  by  others,  but  to  be  enterprising  in  the 
exorcise  of  our  own  minds,  and  in  exploring  the  great  sources  of 
truth,  —  nature,  man,  revelation.  There  is  a  free,  bold,  vigorous 
tone  of  thought,  the  easy  action  of  a  generous  spirit,  which  is  most 
desirable  for  every  one  to  attain.    All  timidity  of  character,  execs- 
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Bive  accuracy,  anxious  o1>8ervanoe  of  rules,  dcsiro  to  finish  minute 
parts,  lovo  of  glitter  and  polish,  fondness  of  conceits,  is  fatal  to  this 
freedom.  It  is  the  natural  movement  of  a  sincere,  ardent,  inde- 
pendent mind.  The  preacher  should  never  give  his  hearers  leisure 
to  admire ;  he  should  never  permit  them  to  dose,  lie  should  write 
with  the  anlor  of  sti'ong  conviction,  trust  himself  to  the  flow  of 
thoughts,  and  bo  unconstrained  and  unreserved." 

**  True  eloquence  springs  iVom  living  |)crccption  of  the  truth,  and 
ttom  intimate  communion  witli  the  hearts  of  men.  We  must  not 
lean  on  opinion,  must  not  fear  the  Judgment  of  hearers.  I)c|)end- 
ence  upon  an  audience  is  a  churuicd  cia*le,  which  rcpixisscs  all 
generous  thought.  Love  of  truth  sets  the  writer  free.  'i1io  vigor- 
ous character  of  oom|)osltion  de|)cnds  on  the  decision  witli  which 
the  mind  grasps  a  truth.  Eloquence  is  to  lie  attained  by  the  full 
culture,  the  general  enriching,  of  the  heart  and  mind.  An  enlarged 
spirit,  which  has  reached  grand  convictions,  will  utter  itself  witli  a 
commanding  st3'le.  There  is  never  true  cloqucuiH),  except  wlien 
great  principles  and  sentiments  have  entered  into  the  substniico  of 
the  soul,  and  become  incorporated  with  tiie  whole  l>oing.  The  way 
to  be  eloquent  is  to  be  possessed  with  trutli.  Go<hI  writing,  good 
speaking,  is  tliat  which  grows  directly  i^x>ni  tlie  heart,  wlien  expres- 
sion becomes  necessary  IVom  the  Ailness  of  the  soul,  when  religion 
is  a  living  principle  within  us,  and  the  discourse  is  the  B|)ontaneous 
putting  forth  of  this  germinating  seed.  What  is  wanted  is  genuine 
feeling,  inward  life,*' 

**  My  object  should  be,  to  contribute  to  that  great  work  which 
God  is  promoting  in  the  world.  Every  faithful  ellbrt  has  its  influ- 
ence. Let  mo  never  despair.  Local,  temporary  objects  should  be 
comparatively  unimportant.  An  cx[)andcd  interest  In  humanity 
should  govern  me,  I  am  connected  with  the  chui*cli  universal, 
with  all  Aiture  ages ;  and  let  no  devotion  to  a  party  lead  me  for  an 
instant  to  overlook  its  defects,  or  to  forget  the  high  claims  of  tiiith 
and  right.  The  religion  which  is  to  open  heaven  in  the  human 
heart  is  as  far  away  from  heated  bigotry,  as  ft*om  the  lowness  of  a 
worldly  temper.  To  brcatlie  warmth  into  the  cold,  generous  piety 
into  the  abject  and  servile,  honorable  views  of  God  and  nmn  into 
the  dejected,  timid,  and  superstitious,  should  ho  my  end.  l^t  mo 
live  to  exhibit  the  paternal  character  of  God,  the  quickeuuig  influ- 
ence of  his  spirit,  his  willingness  to  raise  us  to  perfcctiou,  the  glori- 
ous capacities  and  destination  of  man,  tlie  filial  naturo  of  raligion, 
the  beauty  of  benevolence,  of  self-denial  and  suffering  in  a  generous 
cause,  the  union  formed  by  a  spirit  of  humanity  l)etween  God  and 
Uio  soul,  tlie  Joy  of  high  moral  sentiment,  Uie  ixissibility  of  attain- 
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ing  to  Bublimc  greatness  of  chnractcr  and  hnbilual  largeness  of  sen- 
timent and  action.  Mm  arc  to  l)e  rogcneratc<],  not  so  much  by  a 
sense  of  tlie  blessedness  of  gocxlness  in  the  almtract,  as  by  coming 
to  understand  tliat  disinterestedness,  that  union  with  God  and  his 
whole  spiritual  family,  in  which  goodness  consists.  The  glory  and 
nobleness  of  a  soul  self-surrendereil  to  God,  joined  to  him  in  pur- 
poses of  beneflcencc,  swallowed  up  in  a  pure,  overflowing  love, 
must  be  made  manifest." 

*^  It  is  essential  in  a  minister,  that  his  mind  should  be  habitually 
under  religious  influences,  so  that  his  wliole  character  and  life  shall 
difliise  an  animating  spiritual  power.  All  should  feel  that  his  soul 
is  in  communion  with  God,  that  lie  lives  under  the  guidance  of  His 
wiily  and  b}'  His  spiritual  influences.  He  should  unite  with  devo- 
tional fcn'or  an  harmonious,  fbll  development  of  human  nature. 
His  end  is  to  flash  upon  the  dormant  minds  of  men  a  consciousness 
of  the  Divine  life,  to  touch  the  spring  of  spiritual  afl*ection.  He 
sliould  enable  them  to  see  how  religion  works  within  his  own  soul, 
he  should  make  his  own  mind  visible,  and  show  religious  truth,  not 
nlmtnictl}',  but  warm  and  Jiving,  cIotluMl  with  the  light  and  glow  of 
Ills  own  conscious  ex|>ericnce.  Ixit  the  i>erfection  of  the  Christian 
life,  its  high,  holy,  humane  spirit,  its  communicm  with  God,  its  ele- 
vation, disinterestedness,  ho|)e,  jo}*,  be  my  habitual  state,  so  that 
In  all  my  thoughts,  actions,  studies,  1  may  be  a  guide  to  my 
people." 

'^  Unity  of  impression  should  be  an  object  to  a  minister.  He 
should  not  undo  one  da}'  the  work  of  another.  All  his  instructions 
should  have  a  common  liearing,  and  this  implies  enlarged  views  of 
religion.  He  must  not  waste  the  zeal  of  men  on  points  of  second- 
ar}'  im|)ortance.  His  eflbrts  should  be  systematic,  not  desultory, 
and  be  governed,  not  by  sudden  impressions,  but  by  extensive 
plans.  His  whole  life  and  influence  should  have  one  tendency. 
Nothing  demands  such  lucidness,  breadth,  depth,  completeness, 
harmony  of  exiMYsition,  as  the  religious  life.  Foundations  must  be 
planted  firmly.  Seeds  of  gi*eat,  enduring,  ever-gix>wing  principles 
must  Iw  sown.  People  are  injured  and  made  dull  and  dispropor- 
UoucmI  by  laving  excesAivo  stross  upon  every  jwlnt.  Prcacrhlng 
sliouhl  mil  into  action  the  whole  spiritual  being  of  hearers.  It 
should  not  address  one  faculty  onl}',  but  manifest  religion  to  Uio 
reason,  conscience,  imagination,  heart.  A  minister  should  strive  to 
unfold  harmoniously*  the  souls  of  his  people,  just  as  he  sees  Provi- 
dence unfold  the  bcnly  in  a  plant  or  animal.  His  whole  inward  life 
should  l)c  brought  into  activit}'.  His  preaching  and  intercourse 
witli  men  should  be  the  result  of  a  joint  and  vigorous  co-oijcration 
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of  all  his  apiriinal  powoni,  qiiickcnocl  by  a  Divine  iiiflnoiico.  To 
excite  to  uni»er$al  growth  should  be  his  end." 

''  In  pix)[)oilion  to  the  diHicuity  of  the  times  should  bo  my  desire 
to  exhiljit  solemn  and  ennobling  views.  The  long  religious  toqK>r 
whieh  has  rested  on  tlie  world  has  prepared  men  for  an  op|)08ite 
excess.  Religious  sensibility  is  an  essential  clement  in  man,  and, 
however  smothered  for  a  time,  it  must  and  will  bi*uak  forth  again 
with  power.  Is  it  not  the  error  of  those  who  oppose  tlie  prevalent 
systems  of  Orthodoxy,  that  they  do  not  substitute  interesting  views 
for  those  which  they  would  i*emove  ?  They  insist  tlmt  Chiist  came 
to  restore  human  nature,  Umt  moral  good  is  his  end.  Hut  do  they 
present  Uiis  end  in  its  dignity  and  grandeur?  Must  we  not  slii>n;>;ly 
conceive  and  represent  the  glorious  change  which  he  came  U)  bring 
in  men  and  nations?  A  divine  life^  a  heavenly  Ufe^  tliis  is  tlie  end 
for  which  he  came.  In  exiiibiting  religion  as  this  univereal  regefi" 
eraiion  of  ail  human  interesis,  the  present  degradation  of  society  must 
bo  exposed.  1 1  era  is  the  need  of  earnest  remonstrance,  (aroat  ex- 
plicitncss,  fearlessness,  is  demanded.  Jesus  Christ  nmst  ho  taken 
as  the  standard  and  rule ;  the  highest,  purast  principles  of  his  re- 
ligion must  be  plainly  proposed  as  tlie  guide  to  individual  and  social 
practice.  The  world  waits  for  a  new  exhibition  of  Christianity'  in 
all  its  sublime  encouragements,  its  solemn  warnings,  its  glorious 
assurances.  With  what  entira  devotedness  should  I  consecrate  m}'- 
self  to  tins  gi'eat  end  1 " 

^^  Let  it  be  my  object  to  conceive  and  express  the  gospel  worthily^ 
in  life  and  word  to  exhibit  Uie  religion  of  Christ  in  Its  purity,  its 
sublimity,  its  divine  beauty.  Let  it  be  my  desire  to  raise  men's 
thoughts  to  the  great  end  of  the  being  and  mission  of  Christ,  to  show 
the  exalted,  |)erfected,  heavenly  state  of  man  which  he  came  to  in- 
troduce, to  exhibit  the  glorious  relations  into  which  ho  desires  to 
bring  us.  Let  it  be  my  aim  to  raise  to  this  loHy  height  the  moral 
sensibility,  the  ambition,  the  aspirations,  tlie  gcncresity  of  men,  to 
animate  them  to  see  brightly  and  vividly  this  grand  destiny  which 
opens  before  them,  to  carry  their  Uioughts  forward  to  the  fbture 
greatness  of  virtuous  humanit}',  to  shed  tlie  light  of  heaven  on  their 
nature  and  present  state.  The  end  to  be  set  before  them  is  a  tliirat 
for  ncanicHs  to  God,  love  of  him,  bright  views  of  him,  sympathy 
witli  him,  desire  of  his  friendship,  disiiitercHted  self-surrender  to 
his  designs,  heavenly  goodness,  heaveni}'  Joy,  confonnily  to  the 
spirit  of  his  beloved  Son,  —  a  perfect  oneness,  in  a  woni,  witli  tlio 
Heavenly  Father.  May  not  tliis  exhibition  of  Christianity,  as  an 
all-ennobling  system  of  Divine  influences,  be  tlie  one  great  end  to 
which  my  life  and  labora  may  tend?" 
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*'  Lot  ua  not  linger  at  tho  throshold  of  Christianity ;  oondnct 
MB  into  its  Inmost  depths  of  lifo.  Help  us  to  break  tlirough  the 
olifltoclcfl,  tliQ  doubts,  dcsi)ondcnc3',  Ictharg)*,  weakness,  whieh 
hhidor  us.  Open  in  us  an  unfiiieneluil^io  aspiniUon  for  tnitli  and 
virtue.  Give  us  a  spirit  of  rational,  filial,  stron^^,  unreserved,  tri- 
umpiiaut,  glad  obcilience.  Give  us  (lerfect  confidence  in  Thee, 
whose  laws  are  Uie  dictates  of  fatherl}'  wisdom  and  love,  and  who 
dost  delight  in.  the  purit}'  and  glory  of  thy  children.  Dispose  us  to 
see  thy  goodness  ever}'where,  not  only  when  descending  upon  us, 
but  when  difiustnl  abroad,  so  that  we  ni.ny  discern  the  love  which 
pervades  tlie  universe  and  quickens  all  spirits. 

''Make  us  sensible  of  our  inward  wants,  indigence,  destitution, 
weakness.  Lay  open  to  us  our  corrupt  motives.  £x(K>se  to  us  our 
hidden  vices  in  all  their  deformity.  Teach  us  to  look  steadily  into 
ourselves,  till  wo  shall  see  with  something  of  thine  own  abhorrence 
every  evil  affection.  Lead  us  away  fh>m  false  resources  to  a  snro 
dciHsndence  on  thy  perfect  will,  and  may  this  reign  supreme  within 
us.  Help  us  to  look  through  the  disguises  of  self-love,  to  Judge 
ourselves  trul}',  to  anticipate  the  revelations  of  the  last  day ;  and 
let  not  this  knowledge  of  our  deficiencies  and  deformities  fill  us  with 
dejection,  but  rather  endear  to  us  thy  mercy,  and  lead  us  to  thy 
grace,  while  rousing  us  to  vigilance  and  to  firm  and  faithfUl  conflict 
with  every  irregular  desire. 

''  I)is|)ORe  us  to  a  slnciere  83'mpathy  with  all  men,  not  only  to  see 
extmonlinary  exc*ellence  with  Joy,  but  to  take  pleasure  in  tlie  hum- 
blest inipix)veincnts  of  our  fellow-creatures,  in  the  beginning  of 
everlasting  life  within  them.  Incline  us  to  respect  the  feelings  of 
others,  so  that  we  ma}*  never  wound,  nor  tempt,  nor  depress  a 
human  being.  Ma}'  we  understand  the  sublime  heights  of  benevo- 
lence to  which  we  are  called  b}*  the  gospel,  and  aim  at  perfection  in 
all  social  relations.  Assist  us  to  express  with  power  and  unaffected 
simplicity  tlie  beauty  of  virtue,  so  that  we  may  attract  all  around  us 
to  tlie  heavenly  hfe.  Inspire  us  with  an  active,  difllhsive  benefl- 
eence,  and  may  we  have  the  witnesses  of  our  good-will  in  the  im- 
proved virtues  and  happiness  of  our  fViends,  associates,  and  all 
wilhin  the  Hpliei'e  of  our  infiuoncte.  Affect  our  hearts  with  the  love- 
liness, Ix^aiit}',  and  Joy  of  that  mild,  condescending,  affectionate 
spirit  whicli  our  Master  breathed,  and  may  we  imbibe  it  till  our  lives 
ovcrfiow  with  usefulness  and  lK)unty.  Assist  us  in  enlarging  our 
lienevolence,  in  <liffusing  our  affections,  so  that  we  may  embrace  in 
kind  rcganls  all  beings  capable  of  happiness ;  and  give  us  wisdom 
to  design  and  vigor  to  exortite  noble  and  extenslvo  schemes  of  puli- 
lic  and  private  good.     May  we  learn  to  lose  ourselves  in  disinter- 
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ested  services  fix>in  generous  ardor,  and  to  delight  in  imitating  Tliee, 
and  in  promoting  tlie  great  ends  of  tliy  providence  and  the  biossed- 
noss  of  creation. 

*^  We  pra3'  for  tlie  Julneu  of  thy  spirit.  We  beseech  Thee  to  ani- 
mate with  new  life  our  languid  affections.  Give  us  tlie  fervor  of 
devotion,  the  glow  of  philanthropy.  Awaken  us  to  a  holy  ccal, 
a  Joy  in  thy  service,  a  promptness  to  do  and  to  suffer  whatever  thou 
dost  appoint.  May  the  labors  of  life  become  acta  of  religion  and 
offerings  to  Thee,  b}*  the  conscientiousness,  purity  of  motive,  and 
devotedness  to  thy  will  of  jx^rfoct  good,  Htim  wliich  they  are  |M)r- 
fornuul.  Mu}'  our  seuso  of  tliy  pn^muuH)  U)  ovor  more  <;lour,  our 
conceptions  of  tliy  character  moni  bright,  our  gratitude  mora  ten- 
der, our  love  of  exalted  virtue  more  generous,  our  good-will  more 
overflowing.    May  a  Divine  life  be  ever  growing  within  us." 

This  series  of  autobiograplilcal  pn^iors  cnunot  Ims  mora  satisfacto- 
rily closed  than  by  the  following  extracts  fram  a  discourse,  in  which 
he  tlius  sums  up  the  results  of  his  niiuisterlul  cx|ioriouco. 

Jfiiy  26,  1822.  ^*  In  raviewing  my  praaching,  I  cannot  hope  tliat 
I  have  taught  3'ou  truth  unmixed  with  errar,  but  I  have  a  calm  and 
cheerAil  conviction  that  I  have  taught  the  graat  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  I  have  particularly  labored  to  set  before  you 
a  Just  view  of  God's  all-benignant  cluiractcr,  as  the  spring  and  mo- 
tive of  filial  love  and  alfectionate  obedience,  in  regard  to  Jesus 
Christ,  I  have  continually  labored  to  impress  3'ou  with  tlie  proofe  of 
his  Divine  mission,  the  venerableness  and  loveliness  of  his  spirit, 
the  excellence  of  his  religion,  the  benevolent  puq^oses  of  his  life 
and  death,  and  3*our  iiersonal  need  of  Uie  aids  which  his  gos|)el  of 
grace  and  merc!}'  gives 

*^  In  regard  to  tlie  |K3r8on  or  rank  of  Clirist,  you  well  know  tlmt 
a  controversy  has  prevailed  during  my  ministry,  in  which  every 
minister  has  been  compelled  to  take  a  part.  My  views  on  Uiis 
subject  have  varied  but  little  since  my  flrat  connection  with  you, 
and  have  been  made  known  to  3'ou  with  entiro  frankness.  The 
great  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  belief  is,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  anointed,  sent,  commissioned  by  Ood,  tliat  he  derived  all  his 
authority  and  offices  and  power  fVom  God,  so  that  God  who  sent 
him  is  always  to  bo  ailored  as  tlie  drat  cause,  the  original,  of  what- 
ever Christ  communicates,  and  is  to  be  our  ultimate  ho|)o  and 
confidence.  I  know  nothing  which  appeare  to  be  more  plainly  a 
departure  fh>m  this  Aindamental  principle  of  Christian  belief  than 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  himself,  equally  entitled  with  the 
Father  who  sent  him  to  the  glory  of  originating  our  redemption. 
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eqiiall}'  saving  ns  by  his  own  nnderived,  infinite  power.  To  teacb. 
Uiia  is  to  resist  the  cuiTcnt  of  Scripture  inngtiogc  and  Scripture  pre- 
cepts, to  witlistand  Clirist's  great  purpose,  wliicli  was  to  glorify  his 
Father,  and  to  slialce  tlie  Aindamentai  principle  of  natural  as  well 
as  revealed  religion,  the  Dhiiy  of  God. 

*^M3'  ministry  on  this  point  I  look  back  upon  with  unmixed 
pleasure ;  nor  have  I  any  consciousness  of  having  thus  degraded 
Jesus  Christ.  His  glory  consists  in  the  love  with  which  God  re- 
garded him,  in  the  ofllces  witli  which  God  has  invested  him,  in  the 
likeness  which  he  bears  to  God's  purity  and  goodness,  —  not  in 
being  God  himself;  and  they  arc  the  last  to  consult  Clirist's  glory, 
who,  instead  of  making  him  tlie  brightest  representative  and  the 
most  exalted  minister  of  his  Father,  throw  a  mist  and  doubtfulness 
over  his  whole  nature,  by  making  him  the  same  lieing  with  his  Fa- 
Uier.  I  make  these  remarks  with  no  disposition  to  bring  reproach 
on  any  class  of  Christians ;  for  I  would  not  breathe  a  single  word 
which  might  even  seem  to  be  unkind.  But  the  circumstances  of 
my  ministry  compel  me,  in  reviewing  it,  to  refer  to  the  controversy 
which  has  shaken  this  church,  and  in  which  i  have  been  charged 
with  conducting  my  i)eople  into  niinoun  error.  That  I  have  not 
erred  I  ought  not  to  afllrm  with  the  decision  and  confidence  too 
common  in  controvers3',  and  therefore  I  would  only  say  that  I  haVo 
inquired  earnestly,  and  that  inquiry  has  given  me  a  calm,  stable 
conviction  of  the  great  principle,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  distinct 
being  from  God,  a  derived,  depemlcnt  being,  not  the  self-existent 
and  infinite  Creator. 

<*  Still,  I  have  not  1)een  accustomed  to  preach  Christ  ai  a  mere 
man,  I  have  8|K)ken  of  him  as  a  |)oculinr  being,  lie  existed  in  a 
state  of  glor}"  liefore  his  birth.  Nor  was  his  agency  for  our  salva- 
tion confined  to  his  teaching,  and  example,  and  suflcring,  and  res- 
urrection, while  on  the  eaith ;  but  he  is  now  a  glorified,  powerful 
agent  in  human  afiairs,  our  friend,  benefactor,  intercessor,  and 
strengthcner,  and  hoi*eaflc*r  he  will  be  our  Judge.  These  views  I 
have  urged,  not  because  the  m(M*e  belief  of  them  Is  to  save,  but  1)0* 
cause  the}'  have  seemed  to  me  fitted  to  create  a  more  eaniest,  affeo- 
tionate,  revercnt,  and  ol)edient  regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  —  such  a 
regard  as  will  lead  us  to  form  ourselves  ui)on  the  model  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  example.  This,  tliis  is  the  essential  ix>int,  and  he  who 
is  faithful  liere  lias  a  saving  faith,  be  his  views  of  Jesus  whatever 
tlic}'  may.  The  greatest  and  most  dangerous  error  of  the  age  is 
tlie  substitution  of  opinion,  speculation,  controvers}',  of  noise  and 
bustle  about  religion,  for  the  prartieti  of  Christ's  precepts,  esi)ecially 
of  those  precepts  which  i>cculiarly  characterize  his  religion,  —  filial 
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love  towards  God,  and  self-denying,  all-forgiving,  disinterested, 
mUd,  humble,  patient  charity  towards  men.  This  few,  this  char- 
ity,—  which  is  M«  ind  of  the  Christian  oommandrocnt,  wliich  is 
greater  than  faith  and  hope,  which  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  is  God  dwelling  in  t»,  —  I  have  made  supreme  in  my  minis- 
try ;  and  1  trust  that  I  have  not  labored  wlioliy  in  vahi 

^*  What  1  deplore  in  tlie  state  of  this  society  and  of  tlio  conunu- 
nity  is  a  languid,  depressed  tone  of  religious  feeling,  and  tlie  want 
of  decision,  energy,  strong  purpose,  in  api>lyiug  Cliristianity  to  con- 
duct, lieligion  slumbers  under  tlie  embers,  when  it  should  bo  a 
quidrening  flame.  It  is  my  consolation,  that  on  this  topic  I  have 
preiM^hed  plainly,  faithftill}',  and  not  without  earnestness,  admon- 
ishing you  of  tlic  ixirils  of  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  where  a  i>ar- 
tial  Christianity  is  enjoined  by  public  sentiment  and  habit,  and  of 
course  is  easily  adopted,  whilst  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  sadly 
wanting." 

It  will  be  readily  underatood  tliat  in  the  private  papers,  fh>m 
which  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made,  are  many  passages 
of  deeper  interest  tlian  any  which  we  have  felt  at  libeily  to  publish ; 
and  it  is  chiefly'  the  number,  variety,  minuteness,  long  continuance, 
of  his  observations  upon  his  duty  and  his  own  character,  which  re- 
veal Mr.  Channing's  conscientiousness.  But  probably  even  those 
specimens  will  serve  to  show  with  what  wakefUl  hospitality  ho 
greeted  all  new  suggestions,  which  came  like  strangers  to  his  tent- 
door,  and  how  he  made  them  his  familiar  guests,  conversed  wiUi 
tliem,  listened  humbly  to  their  message,  and  found  b}'  glad  ex|>ori- 
ence  tliat  he  had  thus  entertained  angels  unawares.  Mora  and  mora 
the  sublime  opix)rtunitics  of  tlie  age  were  o|)ening  u|)on  him,  and 
ho  gave  himself  with  ever  ft*esher  zeal  to  the  work  of  advancing 
what  he  saw  to  be  a  new  era  of  humanity. 

His  usefulness  among  his  own  |)eoplo,  and  in  his  immediate  com- 
munit}',  as  well  as  his  wide  celebrity,  suggested  at  this  time  to  a 
small  company  of  Unitarians  in  New  York  the  thought  of  inviting 
Mr.  Channing  to  remove  to  that  city.  On  his  i^turn  A*om  Iklti- 
more,  in  1819,  he  had  preached  to  tliem,  and  coniinunicatcd  an 
impulse  which  had  continued  to  grow,  and  now,  having  fomied 
themselves  into  the  *^  First  Congregational  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,''  they  wrote  to  him  in  1820,  sa3'ing,  ^^  We  aixs  con- 
vinced that  3'our  aid  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  rapid  and 
permanent  success  of  tlie  cause  of  uiicornipted  Christiunity  in  (his 
quaitcr  of  tlie  Union,"  and  urging  him,  if  possible,  to  enter  ii|>on 
this  new  field  of  labor.  ^^  The  chuixsh  which  3'ou  have  so  essentially 
oontiibuted  to  found,"  they  conclude,  ^^  would  be  immediately  built 
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up,  and  wc  confidently  anticipate  that  other  societies  woald  be 
formed,  nnitofi  in  tlie  same  faith  and  hofie."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
who  had  consulted  him  in  relation  to  this  project,  he  uses  tliis  lan- 
guage :  **  Wore  I  a  young  man,  and  unfcttorctl  by  anj*  cngngomcnts, 
I  sliould  prefer  the  situation  3'ou  propose  to  any  other  within  my 
hopes."    But  to  the  committee  he  made  the  following  rcpl}' :  — 

**  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  answer  which  I  should 
give  to  3'our  application.  I  regard  the  situation  to  which  you  in- 
vite me  as  honorable  and  important.  But  Providence  has  ap|)ointed 
me  another  lot.  Public,  domestic,  and  private  considerations, 
which  I  need  not  enlarge  ui)on,  leave  me  no  libert}'  of  foraaking  the 
post  which  I  now  occup}*.  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  are,  in* 
deed,  above  my  strength,  and  I  believe  tliat  no  selfish  regards 
attach  me  to  it.  But  I  think  that  I  distinctly'  read  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  continue  here ;  and  un* 
less  these  change  in  a  very  unexiMScted  manner,  I  shall  remain 
whilst  I  have  strength  to  labor." 

Most  fortunate  was  it  for  himself  and  for  others,  that  ho  felt  him- 
self thus  bound  b}'  duty  to  tiie  city  which  had  adopted  him  among 
her  most  honored  sons.  For  no  sphere  in  the  country  could  for  a 
moment  compare  with  Boston  in  its  fitness  to  call  out  all  the  best 
I)owers  of  liead  and  heai*t  in  a  man  so  constituted.  Its  unit}'  of 
character,  high  moral  and  intellectual  activity,  benevolent  earnest- 
ness, soi^ial  compactness,  as  well  as  its  religious,  literar}',  and 
philantliropic  institutions,  formed  an  atmosphere  suflicientlj'  stimu- 
lating, without  dissipating  his  attention  and  wasting  his  energy. 
The  public  considerations  to  which  he  rofers  in  the  foregoing  letter, 
OS  forbidding  him  to  leave  his  post,  are  sufTlciently  obvious.  One 
of  the  '^  private"  ones  undoubtedly  was,  Uiat  he  knew  his  own  pe- 
culiarities thoroughly,  and  was  more  A1II3'  aware  than  any  one  else 
could  he  of  his  unfitness,  at  once  from  native  dispositions  and  fVom 
confirmed  habits,  to  be  a  polemic  or  a  prosel3'ter.  A  situation  like 
that  to  whicli  he  was  invited  in  New  York  woidd  have  demanded 
continual  efforts  of  mind  in  a  controversial  direction,  and  required 
a  xeal  for  llnitariant«m  quite  fon*ign  to  his  unsectarian  feelings. 
But  his  '^  floinoHtic"  ties  also  detained  him  in  BoHton,  and  to  a 
notice  of  these  we  now  pass. 

When  we  lost  saw  Mr.  Channing  in  his  home,  the  bright  ring  of 
brotliers  and  sisters,  clasped  b}*  a  motlier*s  love,  was  unbmken ; 
and  wo  pur|M)sely  left  untouched  tliat  imnge  of  the  liapp}'  faniil}*,  of 
which  his  own  pure,  gentle,  heavenly  affection  was  tlie  guanlian 
angel.    lUit  long  before  the  i>criod  at  which  our  narrative  has  now 
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arrived,  link  after  link  had  boon  roinovctl  by  ilio  varioiis  ohnnoos 
and  changes  of  life,  —  by  marriage,  death,  and  inevitable  dispcr- 
8ion.  Tlie  eldest  son,  Francis,  had  early  married,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  and  the  eldest  daughter,  whoso  gentle  heart  was 
iVom  girlhood  interlinked  in  destinies  with  Washington  Allston, 
had  been  united  to  him  on  his  ix^turn  to  America  after  his  studies 
in  Italy,  and  Imd  gone  to  England  to  share  the  uncertain  fortunes 
of  an  artist  and  a  man  of  genius ;  the  tliiitl  sister  had  also  removed 
with  her  husband  to  New  York.  Of  the  four  3*ounger  brothers,  two 
had  entered  into  the  learned  professions,  two  into  mercantile  pur* 
suits ;  and  tims  the  once  large  household  had  dwindled  awo}'.  In 
relation  to  his  sister  Ann's  mamogc,  he  hod  tlius  written  to  his 
grandfather  EUery :  — 

^^  A  few  hours  ago,  Washington  and  Ann,  after  their  long  and 
patient  couilship,  wcro  united  in  marriage.  Wo  consider  this  a 
happy  event ;  but  Ann  is  too  Important  a  memlier  of  our  family  to 
bo  resigned  without  somelhing  lilce  sorrow.  The  cervnuuiy  made 
us  ratlier  solemn.  1  do  not  wonder  at  this  effect.  The  obligations 
of  ttie  marriage  covenant  aro  so  extensive,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  union  so  vast  and  uncertain,  that  I  should  pronounco  a  peraon 
thoughtless  in  the  extreme,  who  should  exhibit  no  seriousness  on 
such  an  occasion. 

^^Your  granddaughter  has  found,  I  believe,  an  excellent  hus- 
band, one  who,  from  principle  and  affection,  will  make  her  huppi* 
ness  his  constant  object.  I  hope  that  she  will  settle  at  no  gi-eat 
distance  from  us ;  but  we  have  not  yet  suflleipnt  taste  for  tlie  arts 
to  give  Mr.  Allston  the  encouragement  ho  deserves.  Wo  have, 
indeed,  money  enough  to  siMsnil  on  cumbrous  funiituro,  which 
another  generation  will  throw  into  the  garret  as  nntiquatecl  ami  ab- 
surd, but  we  cannot  afford  to  adorn  our  walls  with  the  pitxluctions 
of  genius,  which  delineate  the  unchanging  beauties  of  naturo  or  the 
grandeur  of  man,  and  to  which  tlie  lapse  of  timo  will  impart  only 
new  value." 

But  sadder  separations  followed.  In  the  spring  of  1810,  Fran- 
cis, ft*om  the  effects  of  fatigue  while  engaged  hi  the  lalKirioiis 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  lawyer,  was  seized  with  violent  hemor- 
rhage, and  sank  rapidly  into  a  decline,  lie  retiretl  to  Newport, 
where  he  lingered  for  a  time  amid  Uie  beautiful  scenery  of  his 
native  island,  receiving  ever3'  kindness  which  tlio  assiduous  care 
of  anxious  fViends  could  lavish,  and  in  the  autumn  sailed  with  his 
wife  and  a  favorite  cousin  for  Uio  Janeiro,  with  the  hoi)e  of  finding 
benefit  in  a  change  of  climate.    But  his  strength  had  been  too 
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much  cxhanstccl,  and  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  tlio  vo}'ago  ho  died. 
Montlifl  [>(iS8c<1  over,  and  the  apHng  had  opened  bcfora  the  intelli- 
gence reached  Boston.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  l>ctween  the  morning 
and  tlie  afternoon  services,  that  a  fViend  called  to  1)car  the  tidings 
to  those  hi  whose  hearts  hope  and  anxiety  had  so  long  alternated. 
Mr.  Channing  was  alone  as  he  entered,  and  instant!}'  read  in  his 
countenance  a  confirmation  of  their  worst  forclK>dings.  He  silent- 
ly prc8sc<l  his  hand,  requested  htm  to  mention  it  to  no  one  else, 
and  tlicn  retired  to  bis  study,  to  gain  in  prayer  tlio  calmness  which 
he  felt  he  needed,  before  he  could  tell  his  mother  tlmt  her  firat-bom 
had  first  cntei-cd  into  tlie  spiritual  world.  But  when  at  last  he 
summoned  the  famil}-,  his  own  face  was  as  serene  as  if  he  had  been 
a  mosHftnger  of  Joj*.  Tlio  next  week  was  one  of  profuun<lest  mourn- 
ing, not  merely  liecauso  death  hml  for  the  first  time,  alter  so  long  a 
period,  enterod  their  circle,  nor  merely  because  ho  who  was  taken 
had  l)cen  a  second  father,  but  because  the}*  had  parted  from  one 
who  had  made  life  rich  b}'  sweetness,  affection,  cheerful  wisdom, 
incorruptible  honor,  high  hope,  and  confiding  piet}'.  To  William 
tliis  bci-cavcmcnt  caused  a  grief  as  deep  and  |K>ignant  as  a  disci- 
plinetl  spirit,  devoted  to  ends  of  universal  good,  could  feel,  for 
Francis  was  his  bosom  friend.  But  on  the  Sunday  following  he 
preached  two  appropriate  discourses.  In  which,  while  not  attempt- 
ing to  hide  the  sense  of  his  own  loss,  he  showed  his  people  that  an 
ascended  angel  had  o[)ened  to  him  bright  glimi>ses  of  heaven.  A 
few  broken  sentences,  given  as  they  stand  in  his  Journals,  will  best 
show  his  state  of  feeling. 

**  A  brother,  —  a  friend,  —  a  nurse  in  sickness,  —  a  counsellor. 
One  who  so  often  and  so  tenderly'  thought  of  me,  —  of  us  all, — 
who  was  a  gtmnlian  of  our  happiness.  One  who  grew  up  with  tne* 
One  who  has  engaged  so  many  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
flrst-l)orn,  the  stay  of  his  famil}' 

**Tlie  fii*st  of  oin*  nuinlwr  taken  fVom  a  circle  which  before  was 
complete,  —  how  grateful  should  we  be  that  so  many  of  us  have 
been  so  long  spared  to  each  other,  so  lai^e  a  family*  and  so  few 
breaches !  —  taken  from  the  midst  of  us,  never  again  to  be  seen 
and  einbrace<l  on  earth 

*MiOil  has  mn<le  a  melancholy  bixmch  in  our  munber.  May  wo 
feel  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  bereavement.  Let  us  love 
each  other  more,  and  live  prcpanul  to  resign  each  oUier.  I^et  this 
sepnnitlon  l)e  to  survivors  a  bond  of  tender  union 

'^  Taken  at  a  distance  from  us,  l)e3'ond  the  reach  of  our  kind 
offices.  His  remains  committed  to  tlic  deep,  never  to  bo  collected 
by  us 
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**  Taken  In  tho  midst  of  llfb,  —  a  son,  —  a  husband,  —  a  fatlior. 
In  the  Alii  vigor  of  his  powers,  when  most  able  to  bless  and  to  do 
good 

^^  Let  me  prize  more  highly  the  cliaracter  of  m3''  fHends,  be  sen- 
sible to  their  excellences,  be  grateAil  to  them,  and  labor  to  improve 
them.  Let  me  with  ft'ankness  and  mildness  reprove  their  faults 
and  errors.  Let  me  consider  tlie  excellence  for  whieli  the}*  were 
made,  and  be  animated  ft'om  God's  love  to  seek  their  welfare. 
Have  1  done  them  Justice?  The  duties  of  m}' dear  brnthcr  have 
now  devolved  wholl}'  uimn  me.  l^t  this  awaken  nie  to  all  my 
social  relations 

«^ « Thou  Shalt  love  Uio  Ix>rd  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.'  Do  I 
understand  this?  Let  aflliction  lead  me  to  this  divine  intercoursey 
to  this  fixed  thought  upon  God.  lie  has  taken  awaj*  one  object 
of  hope  and  love,  and  thus  taught  as  our  depcudence.  Let  us  look 
to  liini,  live  uiion  Ilim,  live  for  iiim.  lie  is  our  Father,  and  loves 
us.  It  is  to  refine  us,  to  bring  us  together  again  in  happier  cir- 
Gumstiuices,  that  he  Uius  uflllcts  us.  Ijct  every  reeling  like  selflsh- 
ness  be  extinguished.    This  separates  me  from  God 

*^God  has  wide  connections  in  this  afiliction.  He  made  our 
ft*iend  not  for  us  only,  but  for  tlie  creation,  —  for  himself.  His 
infinite  pur|)Oses  deserve  our  disinterested  i*evereuce.  I^*t  us  sub- 
mit. We  are  not  overlooked.  God  loves  us.  We  must  not  im- 
agine that  God  tluiiks  only  of  us  or  our  family.  We  must  view 
him  in  his  relations  to  the  infinity  of  beings.  There  ai^  uiflnite 
beings,  dearer  and  pui'cr,  who  deserve  far  more  of  his  itsganls.  lie 
seeks  tlie  universal  interests  of  ail  his  creatures.  Abba  I  Fatlier  I 
how  slowly,  how  faintl3',  do  we  realize  tliis  relation  1  How  happy 
should  we  be  tliat  His  will  is  done  1  It  is  our  privilege  to  acqui- 
esce  

^^  This  dear  sister,  these  dear  children,  are  led  to  us  as  a  legacy, 
—  and  our  kindness  and  care  for  tlicm  must  never  be  remitted. 
How  do  tliey  call  for  all  our  attachment !  Those  children  require 
(Vx>m  me  more  tliaii  affection,  —  much  watc:li(\ihiess,  furethoughty 
stud}'  of  tlieir  charoctcra  and  pro|)en6ities ;  —  I  must  help  to  foim 
tliein.  What  a  new  motive  for  self-improvement,  disinterested- 
ness, clearness  of  mind,  temperance  I " 

The  last  of  these  extracts  indicates  the  generous  fenlinga  of  tlieir 
writer,  but  only  they  who  ex|)erienced  the  foitli fulness  with  which, 
through  every  afler  year,  he  fulfilled  tlio  tiiist  which  he  tlius  ao* 
knowlodgcd,  can  appreciate  the  dcptli  and  delicacy  of  his  affection. 
Tlienoefortli  he  was  like  a  father  to  his  broUier's  oq)lians,  an  over- 
wise  and  ready  counsellor  to  their  widowed  mother.     Immediately 
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after  his  sistcr^s  rcinm  from  South  America,  he  took  her  and  her 
children  homo  to  live  for  a  time  witli  his  motlier  at  the  parsonage, 
and  a  few  lines,  written  by  her  to  a  friend,  will  show,  more  brightly 
than  any  second-hand  picture  could,  how  he  then  appeared  in  his 
family, 

"  While  I  am  cheered  and  consoled  by  William's  presence  and 
conversation,  I  can  bear  everything  cheerfully.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  you  a  full  impression  of  the  happy  influence  which  he 
exerts.  At  his  approach,  all  trials  and  i}ciplcxities  disappear, 
eyery  feeling  but  that  of  kindness  vanishes,  nothing  is  seen  but 
smiles,  nothing  heard  but  concnliating  and  loving  words.  We  not 
only  seem,  but  feel,  as  human  beings  should ;  and  I  veril}*  believe 
that,  if  I  was  always  in  his  presence,  I  should  never  say  or  do  or 
think  anything  inconsistent  with  the  purest  principles  of  Christian- 
it}'.  lie  is  constantly  occupied ;  but  his  few  leisure  moments  are 
devoted  to  us,  and  3'ou  would  be  pleased  to  see  how  the  children 
love  him.  The}^  are  fond  of  all  their  uncles,  but  William  is  the 
decided  favorite.  They  run  to  him  the  moment  he  opens  the  door, 
and  he  can  seldom  g(^t  away  except  1)3'  stealth.  Their  highest 
reward  for  good  conduct  is  a  visit  to  his  studj^  and  tlicir  great- 
est punislnucnt  the  denial  of  a  game  of  romps  or  of  a  story  from 
Uncle  William.*' 

But  another  of  the  family  was  now  to  be  summoned  to  Join  Fran- 
cis in  the  ''Father's  house."  Under  date  of  May  6th,  1815,  are 
entered  in  Mr.  Channing's  Journal  the  following  brief  fragments, 
which  i-ecord  his  high  sense  of  his  sister's  character,  and  liis  warni 
aiTcction  for  one,  who  until  her  marriage  had  been  his  confidante. 

"  Yestcixia}'  brought  us  the  sad  tidings  of  Ann's  death.  She  is 
gone,  —  that  beloved  and  excellent  sister,  —  removed  after  so  long 
an  absence.  We  were  not  permitted  to  minister  to  her  lost  suffer- 
ings. The  hands  of  strangers  closed  her  e3'es,  —  a  foreign  land 
hohls  her  remains."     [She  had  died  in  I^ondon,  Feb.  2,  1815.] 

"  How  tender  she  was !  —  how  unwearied  her  kindness  I  As  a 
child,  how  faitliful  I  As  a  wife,  how  constant !  In  Mendship  how 
unalterable!  .  •  •  • 

*•  Can  I  ever  forget  the  ofTlces  of  a  nurse  which  she  proffered 
with  so  much  affection  in  m3-  last  sickness?  Can  I  ever  foi^ct  her, 
the  Inst  by  my  be<1side  at  night,  tlie  first  in  tlie  morning,  giving 
me  lior  strongUi,  watching  over  me  as  a  parent?  .... 

*'  She  lived  to  be  useful.  At  home  she  toiled  witliout  weariness, 
and  sacrificed  herself  without  a  complaint 

'^  How  silent,  unostentatious,  were  her  virtues  I    As  a  Christian, 
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her  principles  were  strongi  her  sense  of  dnt}*  deep,  her  heart  hum* 
blc,  her  professions  sincere.  She  seenicil  to  have  ac<iuiixKl  in  early 
life  tlie  consideration  of  mature  years.  Cheerful  and  animated,  she 
was  still  governed  b}'  Uie  most  delicate  sense  of  proprict}'.  How 
beloved  she  was  by  ail  who  knew  her !  —  slio  could  not  have  had 
an  enemy.  Home  was  her  spliere,  iter  happiness.  Hound  to  it  b}' 
strong  aifection,  she  sighed  for  no  pleusui^cs  beyond  it.  Slie  was 
a  stranger  to  tlie  world 

**IIer  character  particularly  inspired  confidence.  Her  heart 
spoke  in  her  actions 

'^  Her  singular  disintei*estedness  I  In  her  sufferings  abroad,  what 
cheerAilness  did  her  lettera  express !  She  was  too  kind  to  di*aw  on 
our  sympath}*.  God  gave  her  many  blessings;  and  now  he  has 
taken  her  to  himself.  .... 

'^IIow  she  comes  to  me  in  her  aflectionateness !  How  kind  she 
was  to  all  around  her !  How  silent  were  her  careful  assiduities  I 
Under  her  calm  exterior  what  deep,  strong  love  I  How  did  she 
bless  us,  even  when  least  happy  herself  I  .... 

^^  God  multiplies  bereavements.  Our  family  is  falling  to  pieces. 
Is  there  no  bond  of  union?  Are  we  to  be  lost  to  each  other?  I^st 
'  not  dear  Ann  depart,  without  bearing  me  with  her  into  futurity. 
Let  us  tliink  only  of  following  our  friends.  Let  them  lead  us  to 
heaven.  Let  the  dead  be  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  think  and  talk 
more  as  immortals 

*'  She  is  gone,  not  lost.  Let  me  rejoice  in  her  J03'.  Is  she  not 
mindful  of  us?  Did  God  form  such  ties  that  tliey  mtglit  be  broken? 
She  may  be  near  me.  Let  her  witness  in  me  only  sincere  aflcction 
and  piet}' 

^^  My  mother  is  more  tlian  ever  to  be  my  care.  I  am  now  her 
oldest  child ;  she  leans  on  me 

^'Let  her  humility  and  disinterestedness  be  my  pattern.  Let 
me  live  to  be  more  useAd  to  my  family,  friends,  [KM>ple.  Let  my 
heart  be  tiie  seat'  of  ever}'  humane  and  devout  affection.  Let  me 
be  alwa3*s  employo<l  in  doing  good  to  oUiers,  in  denying  myself,  in 
rendering  ofllces  of  kindness,  especially  of  spiritual  kindness." 

The  following  extract  Ax>m  a  letter  to  a  A'iend  will  scitc  yet 
^fhrtfaer  to  show  how  deep  and  tender  was  his  affection  for  this  most 
gentle  and  loving  woman. 

^^  Boston y  May  9,  1815.  You  can  easily  conceive  Uie  feelings 
which  tills  intelligence  has  awakened.  Ann  was  no  common  friend. 
Her  heart,  which  was,  perhaps,  tlie  most  constant  in  its  affections 
that  I  have  ever  known,  clung  to  her  family  witli  peculiar  tender- 
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ncM.  Tho  circtimstancGB  of  her  enrly  life,  particularly  her  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  Allston,  8e|mrtttc(l  her  fh)iii  tlio  world,  aiul  accnicd  to 
extinguish  all  rcWsh  for  its  ordinary  pleasures ;  and  her  whole  life 
was  given  to  her  famil}'.  In  her  domestic  relations  I  have  hardly 
known  one  so  faitliAil;  and  tlio  impression  she  has  left  on  our 
hearts  is  one  wliich  time  will  never  obliterate.  One  of  her  last  acts, 
hefoix?  leaving  this  eounir}-,  was  to  unite  herself  to  our  ehiireh,  an 
act  whicli  notliing  but  tlio  dillldenco  and  lunnllity  of  her  character 
had  Uh\  her  to  defcT  so  long.  SiuiJe  leaving  us,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  observe  her  courae,  but  tho  singular  consisteui;}*  and  uni- 
formity of  her  character  is  a  pledge  that  she  was  found  walking 
humbly-  in  the  path  of  her  duty,  and  that  her  end  was  peace. 

*'  I  find  that  events  of  this  kind  disturb  my  mind  much  less  than 
fonnerly.  M^'  increasing  convidion  of  the  jjerfect  goodness  of  God, 
of  his  paltfrnal  character,  of  his  minute  and  tender  carc,  and  of  the 
riches  of  his  merctf  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  last  truth  in  religion  which 
men  truly  believe  and  feel,  enables  me  more  cheerfullj'  to  resign  all 
things  to  his  di8i)osal.  The  thought,  that  God  has  made  our  souls 
immortal,  with  capacities  of  angelic  purity  and  glorj*,  and  for  the 
verj'  end  tliat  we  should  ascend  to  heaven,  to  the  societ}'  of  angels, 
to  moral  perfection,  to  the  most  intimate  union  with  Himself  and 
his  Son,  —  this  thought,  when  it  is  felt  by  us,  gives  a  new  as|)ect 
to  nature,  to  society,  to  all  our  present  relations  and  connections. 
T  have  found  myself  of  late  inclined  to  rcgaixl  the  futura  state  of 
the  blessed  in  a  more  affecting,  and  I  think  attractive,  light  than 
formerly,  as  a  state  of  mutual  deiKindencc,  of  useful  services,  of 
the  tenderest  affections.  Our  friends,  in  leaving  the  bod}',  do  not 
put  off  lunnanity,  thry  do  not  Iom<«.  their  afltM'tion  for  those  they 
leave  behind ;  and  I  would  ask.  Do  they  lose  their  concern,  their 
pity?  Ai*e  those  sympathies  which  are  so  virtuous  in  our  friends 
on  earth,  which  Jesus  felt,  unworthy  of  heaven?  An  unfeeling 
heaven,  a  heaven  where  the  good  forget  their  friends,  or  arc  for- 
bidden to  feel  deeply  for  them,  is  certainlj'  not  very  interesting. 
Have  you  never  felt,  in  listening  to  some  descriptions  of  heaven, 
that  they  wanted  sensibility?  Can  we  bear  that  this  bond  of  union 
l>etween  us  sufferers  on  earth  and  the  good  in  heaven  should  bo 
dissolved?" 

Ihit  this  faithful  son  and  brother  was  now  himself  to  leave  tho 
roof  whieli  his  own  generous  devotcMlnoss  had  made  his  mother's. 
In  the  summer  of  IHIi,  he  had  married  his  cousin,  Uuth  Gibbs, 
ami,  after  passing  llie  winter  in  the  parsonage,  he  was,  by  the  earnest 
ref|uest  of  Mi's,  (jibbs,  to  beccnne  f'or  a  liiiu*  a  nienilM'r  fif  her  famil}'. 
Hero  oiiened  upon  him  a  life  most  rich  in  geiitlo  haj[)pines8  and 
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beaattftil  affection.  Ilia  mother-in-law,  who  was  Uie  sister  of  his 
father,  had  much  of  tiie  character  of  her  broUier,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  moi-o  benignant  than  her  whole  aspect  and  manner. 
Diffidence  blended  witli  dignity  surrounded  her  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  sweet  refinement,  and,  8elf-foi*getAil  as  a  child,  she  found 
her  Joy  in  making  all  al)out  her  bright  and  content.  The  ample 
means  which  her  husband  Imd  left  enabled  her  also  to  gvaiity  every 
hospitable  impulse  and  elegant  taste.  In  relation  to  his  marriage, 
one  of  Mr.  Clianniug's  sisters  thus  writes :  — 

*^  You  need  not  that  I  sliould  tell  you  of  the  res|)cct  and  tender- 
ness which  ho  always  felt  for  woman ;  but  you,  ixirlinps,  nm  not 
ttwaro,  that,  with  all  his  udmiralion  of  the  gentler  sex,  he  lived  to 
the  ago  of  thirt3'-four  or  five,  ignorant  of  tlie  warmest  affection  of 
the  heart.  He  had  a  great  restHsct  for  woman's  nghts ;  and  one 
of  my  lost  convei*sations  with  him  was  on  tlio  necessity  of  a  law  to 
secure  to  a  maiTied  woman  her  property,  tlie  interest  of  which  ho 
thought  should  be  always  paid  to  her,  without  her  husband's  having 
any  claim  to  control  her  in  its  expenditure." 

It  may  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  the  principle  hero  expressed  was 
the  one  by  which  Mr.  Channing  governed  himself,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy  and  fastidious  honor,  throughout  his  mariied 
life. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  infer,  tirom  the  ever-widening  cheer- 
fhlness  of  his  later  years,  the  fitness  of  this  union.  Inwardlj'  and 
outwardly  his  lot  henceforth  was  singularly  serene.  From  a1)out 
this  time  commenced,  too,  his  summer  visits  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  resided  in  Boston  during  the  winter,  re- 
tained a  countr3'-seat ;  and  how  much  the  few  montlis  annuall}' 
passed  amid  Uio  quiet  charms  of  *^ Oakland"  attuned  and  harmon- 
ized his  spirit  will  hereafter  abundantly  ap|>ear. 

In  tills  connection  it  may  be  agi*ceable  to  those  who  desire  to 
foiin  a  full  acfpmintance  wiUi  Mr.  Channing,  to  learn  his  views  of 
the  marriage  relation.  They  ai*e  thus  presented  in  a  sermon  to  his 
people  in  181G. 

**In  this  country,  perhaps,  the  state  of  woman,  the  modes  of 
life,  and  the  moral  sentiments  which  pervade  the  community,  are 
more  favorable  to  conjugal  and  domestic  happiness  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  culture  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
female  mind,  and  which  distinguishes  modern  times  iVom  tlie  most 
refined  periods  of  antiquit}',  —  the  respect  which  is  accorded  to 
woman,  and  which  Christianity  has  done  so  much  to  inspire,  —  the 
reverence  which  prevails  for  the  marriage  vow,  and  tlie  indignation 
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which  falls  on  conjugal  innilclity, — the  hnbit  by  which  wo  are 
marked,  of  looking  to  our  homes  for  tlie  greatest  part  of  our  liiippi- 
ness,  and  the  mixture  of  fVeedom  and  delicacy  with  which  our  gen- 
eral Intercourse  is  conducted,  —  all  contribute  to  elevate  among  us 
the  fiMuale  cliaractc'r,  to  rcMider  woman  the  associitte  of  man*s  most 
refined  pleasui-es  and  pursuits,  and  to  confer  on  the  conjugal 
eouuection  a  tenderness  and  diguitj*  wliicli  have  rarely  distin- 
guished it. 

"Women!  in  proi)ortion  as  3'ou  contemplate  the  condition  of 
3-our  sex  in  other  countries  and  other  ages,  whether  in  the  rude 
scenes  of  savage  life,  or  in  the  confinements  of  ]<^tern  voluptuoiui- 
ness,  whether  in  the  ages  of  Grecian  and  Itoman  splendor,  when 
female  culture  exten<lod  but  little  beyond  the  distaff  or  the  loom,  or 
oven  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
—  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  find  reason  to  bless  that  Providence 
which  has  ap|>ointed  you  this  goodl3'  heritage;  and  I  would  call 
u[K)n  you  to  express  3'our  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  vindicate  the' 
female  character 

"  The  indissolubleness  of  marriage  should  be  distinctly  and  seri- 
ously weighed  b3'  those  who  have  to  form  this  connection.  Let 
not  the  most  solemn  engagement  of  life  be  an  act  of  rashness  and 
unreflecting  passion.  Let  the  heart  take  counsel  of  the  understand- 
ing. Let  the  Aitura  as  well  as  the  present  be  brought  into  the 
accoimt.  Let  not  the  e3'e  or  the  imagination  be  trusted.  Let  tlie 
young  man  or  the  3'oung  woman  inquire.  Is  this  a  A'iend  with  whom 
I  would  wish  to  spend,  not  onl3'  m3'  3-outh,  but  my  age,  not  only 
m3'  health,  but  m3'  sickness,  on  whom  I  can  lean  in  m3'  griefs,  to 
whom  I  can  confide  m3'  trials,  to  whom  I  am  willing  to  resign  my 
cliaract<»r,  —  who,  if  reverses  should  befall  me,  would  help  me  to 
sustain  hardship  and  distress,  who  will  reciprocate  m3*  best  feelings,' 
who  will  walk  with  me  Uy  heaven  ?  .  .  •  • 

**  Tlu»  difiereut  qualities  by  which  man  and  woman  arc  distin- 
guished ami  contrasted  prepare  them  for  a  peculiarl3'  tender  and 
beneficial  union,  —  prepare  them  to  suppl3'each  other's  deficiencies, 
to  perfect  each  other's  character,  and  to  bear  distinct,  3'et  equally 
necessary,  parts  in  that  most  im|K)rtant  work  of  the  present  state, 
the  support  an<1  i*earing  of  a  famil3\  Marriage,  then,  ought  to  bo 
regarded  as  instituted  for  a  ver3'  noble  end,  — to  awaken  the  heart, 
to  exercise  and  strengtiion  its  sensibilities  and  charities,  to  train  it 
to  the  perfection  of  social  virtue,  to  confer  the  highest  enjoyments 
of  friendshi]),  to  secure  to  each  part3'  the  benefit  of  the  other's 
strength,  intelligence,  and  virtues,  and  to  unite  both  in  forming 
useful  and  virtuous  members  for  the  communit3% 
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^^  Wcro  onr  views  of  ilio  oonncciioii  thus  clovatcd,  did  wo  alwa}'8 
regard  it  as  tlio  great  refiner  of  the  lieart,  witli  wlmt  now  cheerful- 
ness would  its  duties  Ix)  performe<1,  its  sacrifices  be  endured  I  Mar- 
riage is  not  viewed  as  it  sliouid  bo;  tlio  dignity  of  its  end  is 
overlooiced.  Too  many  rush  into  it  witliout  unduratauding  its 
proper  Itapplness  and  design,  and  of  course  witliout  wcigliing  its 
obligations.  Can  we  wonder  tliat  its  duties  are  so  oilon  neg- 
lected? .... 

'^  Tliere  should  be  an  habitual  flow  of  minute  and  kind  attentions. 
There  are  a  thousand  nameless,  indescribable  olllces  by  which  the 
heart  expresses  its  interest,  and  which  serve  as  a  continual  nourish- 
ment to  tlie  affections.  There  is  danger  that  the  familiarity  of 
constant  intercourse  roa3*  produce  a  negligence  of  mannera,  a  want 
of  mutual  respect,  a  carelessness  as  to  pleasing.  It  is  not,  I  fear, 
uncommon  to  see  tlie  fervor  of  youthrul  alfcction  cooling  into  indif- 
ference. There  may  be  no  |X)sitive  unlcindncss;  there  may  bo 
enough  of  decorum ;  but  there  is  notliing  of  that  love  which  over- 
flows in  minute  and  ceaseless  kindness.  Every  day  brings  witii  it 
opportunities  of  mutual  services,  which  to  a  stranger  may  seem 
nnim|x>rtant,  bnt  which  havo  their  value  when  pmuipted  b}'  the 
heart.  Accustom  youraelvcs  to  multiply  expressions  (»f  aifection ; 
aim  to  give  pleasure ;  abstain  from  what  will  give  pain  ;  make  littlo 
sacrifices.  The  atniospliera  which  feeds  the  fiame  is  an  invisible 
and  silent  agent,  and  in  this  iX!S|)ect  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  minuto 
and  gentle  ofl^ces  by  which  conjugal  aficction  is  sustained. 

^'  Another  duty  belonging  to  Jmsbands  and  wives,  included  in 
what  I  have  Just  stated,  is  tids, — they  sliould  cultivate  eacli  other's 
society'.  They  should  avoid  long  and  unnecessary  separations,  for 
tliese  generate  unconcern  and  pi*oduce  an  inde|)endonce  on  each 
other  wliieh  marks  a  declining  attaclimcnt.  As  far  as  is  consistent 
with  their  duties,  the}'  sliould  include  each  otlier  in  all  their  plans. 
They  should,  in  particular,  share  the  same  pleasures.  Thei*e  should 
be  few  solltaiy  joys.  The  more  of  common  objects,  of  common 
tastes,  of  common  resources  tliey  possess,  the  more  tender  and 
l>eneficial  will  be  their  union.  They  should  often  ivad  together  the 
same  liooks,  view  togetlier  the  same  scenes  of  natiu*e,  enjo}*  tlio 
same  societ}'.  It  is  a  bad  s3'mptom,  when  these  nearest  fViends 
seem  wear}*  of  each  other's  societ}',  when  their  plans  of  life  seem 
to  have  few  iK)ints  of  contact,  when  their  happiness  is  derived  fram 
different  springs 

'^Jjct  nie  mention  one  more  duty  belonging  to  husbands  and 
wives.  Tlic}'  should  labor  to  improve  each  other's  cliaractcra. 
This  is  the  noblest  pur|K>se  and  use  of  tlie  connection.    The}'  who 
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sustain  this  ncor  relation,  and  have  consequently  great  power  over 
eaeli  othci'^s  minds,  slioiild  regard  one  nnotlicr  in  tlie  liglit  wliich 
tfio  gospel  tlirows  on  our  nature  as  immortal  beings,  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  whose  highest  interests  arc  in  a  fViture  state. 
Whilst  mindful  of  each  other's  present  happiness,  their  great  solici- 
tude should  Iks  that  etcimlty  should  be  secured.  Let  tlieni  watch 
over  each  other's  hearts  and  minds  with  aflbctionato  concern, 
muluall}'  inviting  lionesl  and  niendl}'  a<lmonitiou,  and  aiding  and 

strengthening  religious  and  benevolent  sentiments 

^*  Tills  is  the  noblest  use  of  tlio  conjugal  relation ;  and  when  mar- 
riage is  tlius  employed,  when  it  becomes  a  rcflner  of  our  nature, 
uniting  tlie  mind  witli  God,  and  elevating  it  to  heaven,  —  when 
tliey  who  sustain  it  prove  to  each  other  sources  and  cherishers  of 
virtuous  seulimcnt,  and  see  in  Uicir  present  union  a  preparation  for 
indissoluble  (Viendship  after  death,  —  when  marriage  assumes  this 
high  and  holy  character,  it  is  a  felicity  almost  too  pure  for  eartli,  it 
is  a  foretaste  of  tlio  attachments  of  a  better  world." 

In  Mr.  Channing's  Journals,  under  date  of  October,  1816,  is  found 
the  following  anfecting  passage,  in  relation  to  his  first-bom  child. 
Its  simple  story  needs  no  word  of  explanation. 

••I  rememlwred  the  love  of  Jesus  to  little  children.  I  remem- 
bered the  kindness  of  Ilim  who  has  called  himself  our  Father,  and 
whoso  love  must  be  infinitely  purer  than  mine.  Still  my  heart 
chmg  to  her;  and  when  I  saw  the  last  struggle  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  aliout  twent3'-four  hours  after  her  birth,  I  wept  over  her 
as  if  I  had  been  deprived  of  a  long-possessed  blessing.  After  death 
her  (H)uutennnee  lieeame  eom|K>sed,  and  to  me  seemed  tlio  most 
beautiful,  soft,  gentle,  and  expressive,  which  I  had  ever  seen  at  so 
early  an  age.  Thur8da3'  afternoon  I  carried  her  to  the  tomb,  in  the 
full  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  i*esnrrection.  I  feel  as  If  my 
prayers  for  this  little  one,  and  my  baptismal  and  fhneral  services, 
had  formed  a  connection  between  us.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  child  in 
a  happier  world,  who  will  know  her  past  history',  who  will  know 
how  earncHt  were  my  wishes  to  bless  her,  to  guide  her  to  all  virtue 
and  felicity ;  and  I  h()|)e  yet  to  meet  her,  and  to  know  that  my 
prayers  were  not  in  vain,  and  tr>  see  tliat  my  child  is  moixs  excellent, 
more  happy,  than  I  could  have  rendered  her." 

But  in  1818  he  had  the  privilege  of  writing  to  his  sister  in  a  hap- 
pier strain,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

*'  llnd  I  not  learned  so  many  lessons  of  this  worhFs  mutableness, 
T  mljrhi  be  in  danger  of  drraming  of  a  pcrfet^t  Joy  on  earth.  Hut  I 
do  not  foi^ct  where  I  am.     I  hoiie  to  remember  why  I  am  placed 
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here,  and  to  consider  my  new  relation  cliiefly  as  an  enlargement  of 
my  means  of  useAilness,  and  as  giving  me  an  object  for  Uie  heart 
and  for  Cliristian  caro  and  exei-tion.  I  liave  not,  as  you  may  readily 
BupiXMC,  thought  much  alx>ut  •dueation  as  yet !  1  have  a  general 
persuasion,  however,  tliat  clilldreu  are  educated  cliiefly  by  example, 
by  a  continual,  insensible  influence  of  tliose  around  tlicni,  and  that 
the  surest  way  to  improve  our  children  is  to  improve  ourselves.  I 
do  not  mean  that  this  motive  is  as  ix)wcrAil  as  it  should  be.  I  hope, 
however,  that  we  shall  in  some  degree  be  governed  by  it,  and  shall 
labor  to  express  no  feeling  or  principle  before  our  little  girl  which 
we  should  not  wish  her  to  adopt.'' 

A  few  extracts  IVom  his  pa|)cra  will  show  the  feelings  with  wliii'h 
he  welcomed  this  young  being  intrusted  to  his  care. 

**What  dignity  Christianity  sheds  round  the  event  of  birth! 
How  unimportant  are  the  rise  and  full  of  cmpircs,  in  comparison 
with  the  entrance  of  an  immortal  soul  into  existence  I  Hero  is  a 
now  agent  introduced  into  the  uuivcirsc,  —  n  being  now  so  ft*uil,  yet  to 
grow  to  vast,  to  inconceivable  iuflucnce,  —  a  licing  now  so  depend- 
ent, yet  to  sustain  immense,  all-im|X)rtant  ix'lations.  This  child  is 
to  survive  tlio  changes  of  nature !  Wo  think  onl}*  of  the  in'csent. 
God  has  formed  it  for  high  and  unknown  puri)oses 

*'  May  this  child  never  have  cause  to  reproach  us  for  evil  ex- 
ample, neglect,  ruinous  indulgence.  Through  Its  whole  everlasting 
being,  ma3'  it  remember  us,  as,  under  God,  its  earliest,  best  friends, 
by  whose  kind  care  it  learned  to  form  itself  u[X)n  tlie  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  of  eternal  peace.  Hera  is  a  mind  to  lulior 
for,  which  is  to  live  forever.  Our  influence  on  it  is  to  l>o  (KsriKituaL 
What  a  claim  this  little  being  brings  with  it !  What  latent  capaci- 
ties !  — 3'et  not  one  developed.  Ilei'e  is  a  being  whom  I  may  taint 
or  raise  to  immortal  glory.  Is  tliis  cluld  given  to  us  to  become 
ours?  Wlmt  a  iX)ssession,  to  keep  the  heart  alive,  not  for  a  day  or 
year,  but  for  life,  for  ages  uix>n  ages  1 " 

And  to  his  people,  on  the  Sunday  following,  he  said :  — 

*'  We  have  heard  of  a  barbarous  nation  whcro  the  child  was 
received  with  weeping.  But  this  is  not  natin*c.  Tliera  is  instinc- 
tive, irresistible  Joy,  when  we  look  on  Uie  little  being  brought  into 
a  new  world,  with  a  form  so  perfect,  n  structure  so  delicate,  a  coun- 
tenance so  winning,  — who  c*omes  a  stranger  to  all  our  solicitudes, 
who  sinks  so  securely  into  slumber,  as  if  it  were  loilged  in  paradise, 
who  has  no  i*esource  in  its  own  power  for  all  the  wants  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  but  finds  supply  beyond  its  needs  in  the  affection  that 
welcomes  it 
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**  We  wcro  made  to  love.  Hits  is  the  end  of  God  in  all  social 
relations.  It  is  liis  purpose  that  no  man  sliould  live  for  himself. 
He  has  made  life  to  be  a  succession  of  labors  and  sacrifices  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  It  is  for  tliis  tliat  children  are  made  so  help- 
less. Tliey  arc  born  weak,  that  tlicy  should  rest  upon  our  strength. 
Their  limbs  cannot  sustain  their  weight,  that  they  may  be  folded  in 
our  arms  and  warmed  upon  our  breasts.  It  is  Ibr  this  tliat  God 
gives  tliem  such  sweetness,  innocence,  beauty.  His  purpose  is  to 
enlarge  our  hearts  b3'  generous  toils  and  self-denials.  The  hai*dest 
heart  melts  at  the  sight  of  infancy.  In  every  liome,  however  nidOy 
however  splendid,  one  being  is  embraced  with  sincere  love,  and  that 
is  tlie  new-lK)rn  child.  The  young  woman  of  fashion,  whoso  affec- 
tions have  l>ccn  dissipated  by  false  pleasures,  becomes  another 
person  as  she  clasps  her  infant  in  her  arms.  Now  tenderness  fills 
her  bosom,  new  solicitudes  and  hopes  spring  up.  She  learns  to  live 
in  the  lmp[>ineRH  of  tliis  little  dependent  creature.  And  in  the  house 
of  the  poor  laborer,  wliat  overfiowtng  tenderness  is  poured  out  to 
welcome,  what  toils  are  cheerfully  l)ome  to  rear,  the  child  whose 
birth  im|)ose8  a  perpetual  bunlen !  Children  call  forth  a  tenderness 
which  softens  tlie  whole  character  in  all  relations.  We  enter  a 
warmer  region,  when  we  approach  a  home  gladdened  by  their  art- 
lessness,  simplicit3',  confiding  afibction,  playflil  gladness.  The 
heart  awakes  to  healthier  action,  and  becomes  more  susceptible  to 
nil  good  impressions.  Home  is  the  nursery  of  the  heart ;  children 
are  reall}'  our  teachers,  and  tlie  lessons  which  they  communicate  are 
love,  self-foi*gctfulness,  interest  in  Uie  welfare  of  others.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Just  in  propoition  as  the  domestic  aflections  have  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  in  any  community,  is  general  kindness,  S3'mpathyi 
philantliropy  diffused 

'*  A  ('hristinn  parent,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  has  sentiments  like 
these  brought  with  |>ower  to  his  mind :  —  *  Here  is  a  being  com- 
mitted to  me  worth  more  than  the  world.  I  am  now  honored  with 
an  infinite  trust.  This  cradle  contains  a  life^  the  issues  of  which 
are  shrouded  in  tlie  solemn  uncertainties  of  the  everlasting  Aituro. 
]I<M'e  is  not  only  a  helpless  l)eing  to  be  loved,  but  a  growing  Ixsing 
to  Im$  trained.  It  is  to  l>e  influenced  in  its  growtli  by  every  one 
around  it.  it  is  to  learn  tlie  language  which  falls  upon  its  ear,  to 
entcli  the  manners  which  pass  before  its  e^'c,  to  receive  impressions 
so  easily  made  nnd  so  indelible  that  the}*  will  seem  like  nature.  It 
is  to  retloct  not  onl3'  the  countenances,  but  the  characters,  of  those 
who  have  given  it  existence.  It  is  a  creature  of  sympath3'  and  im- 
itation, which  will  receive  traces  never  to  be  erased.  What  a  trust  I 
GixVs  noblest  work  is  put  into  my  hands.     I  may  do  much  to  in- 
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scribe  Ood's  image  on  this  Immortal  mind.  I  may  do  mucli  to  form 
a  friend  for  society,  a  source  of  good  for  manlcind.  I  ma}'  do  mucii 
to  give  a  new  inlml>itunt  to  heaven,  a  new  memlMsr  to  Uie  companies 
of  tlie  blessed.  Tlianks  to  tliee,  O  God,  for  tlie  relation  I  sustain  t 
By  thy  grace  I  will  fulfil  its  duties.'  .... 

^^  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  merciful  ap|X)intment  of  God,  that  children, 
by  needing  so  much  care,  impose  such  ros^ionsibiitty.  Man}',  many 
parants  would  have  wasted  life,  neglected  and  desUt>ycd  themselves, 
had  not  the  parantal  ralation  awakened  them  to  rcllection.  The 
solemn  thought,  that  tlie  immortal  mind  intrusted  to  them  might 
perish  through  their  neglect,  has  called  multitudes  home  to  their 
own  hearts  and  to  God.  They  have  been  brought  to  feci  the  im- 
ix)rtance  of  their  own  future  intei-ests,  in  thinking  of  those  of  their 
children.  The  consideration  tliat  tlieir  own  characters  would  be 
communicated  to  those  whom  they  loved  mora  tlian  themselves, 
that  their  children  would  receive  ft*om  them  principles,  habits,  and 
feelings,  has  induced  a  watchfulness,  a  ivgularity  of  speech  and 
conduct,  and  an  application  to  duty,  by  which  their  own  souls  have 
been  purified.  Perhaps  we  little  sus|>ect  how  much  of  the  virtue  of 
a  community  is  to  bo  traced  to  Uie  strong  feeling  of  i*os|>onsibility 
which  is  awakened  in  Uic  mind  by  the  pat*ental  relation.  I  rei>eat 
it,  children  are  inesUmablo  blessings,  by  calling  fortli  the  con- 
sciences of  tlieir  parents.  The  instructions  we  impart  come  back 
upon  ourselves 

'^  Let  me  add  one  more  thought,  most  familiar,  yet  most  aflfecting. 
In  a  child  wo  gain  a  being  who  can  return  as  well  as  receive  kind- 
ness. The  love  of  a  good  child,  — does  earUi  hold  as  rich  a  blessing? 
Its  smiles  and  cheerful  obedience  repay  our  toils  during  its  youtli ; 
and  who  can  express  the  value  of  its  afl'cctionate  attentions  as  wo 
advance  into  age?  Who  can  smootli  the  pillow  of  sickness  like  tlio 
hand  of  the  daughter  whose  sensibility  we  nuiturcd  in  her  tender 
years?  Who  can  sustain  our  infirm  steps  like  the  sou  whose  manl}' 
virtues  we  helped  to  form?  Who  would  not  have  his  eyes  closed, 
his  remains  committed  to  the  dust,  by  filial  aflbction?  A  go(Mi  child 
is  a  blessing  thmugli  life,  and  a  blessing  after  death.  I  cannot  think 
tlmt  in  another  world  we  shall  foi*get  the  kindness  which  guided  and 
watched  over  us  in  Uiis.  If  any  earthly  sentiment  survive  beyond 
the  grave,  surcly  it  will  be  the  gratitude  of  the  child  and  the  Joy  of 
Uie  parent,  when  tliey  meet  in  heaven.'* 

On  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  childrcn,  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  thus  expressed  his  views  of  that  rite,  which  some  of  the  road- 
ors  of  this  biograi)hy  may  ho  glad  to  know. 
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**  Tlie  question  is  oslcod,  '  Wliy  apply  a  religious  institution  to  a 
cliild  Ix^foro  lie  cnn  comprcliend  or  desire  its  Ixsneflts  ? '  Sucli  a  ques- 
tion overlooks  Uie  gnmi  Tiiet  ofninn's  existence,  tlint  wo  arc  lx>rn  into 
various  lunnnn  relations,  Uiat  by  l>irtli  we  enter  into  a  society,  into  a 
religious  community,  as  well  as  into  a  family.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  cliildi*en  should  be  left  to  choose  a  fonn  of  religion  for  tliem- 
sclvcs.  They  cannot  esca|)e  tlie  inlluence  of  family,  of  counUy.  If 
Christian  principles  do  not  restrain  and  elevate  them,  other  princi- 
ples will  usuq)  control  over  tlieir  susceptible  years.  Such  is  man's 
nature  and  copdition.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that 
Christianity  must  stoop  to  the  cradle,  and  take  the  infant  into  its 
arms  from  the  hour  of  birth.  It  must  make  the  first  claim  to  chil- 
dren, and  set  its  seal  upon  them  n*om  tlieir  earliest  brcath.  It  is  wise 
and  fit  that  bj'  some  visible  sign  our  religion  should  la}'  its  hand  of 
benediction  upon  the  j'oung  beings  who  are  to  be  trained  by  its 
discipline.  The  child  is,  indeed,  unconscious  of  tlie  meaning  of  our 
act  in  baptism ;  but  at  that  moment  it  is  an  intelligent  and  immortal 
being,  luiving  within  itself  the  seeds  of  affections  and  capacities 
which  are  to  unfold  foraver.  It  soon  is  to  become  conscious  of  that 
filial  feeling  which  is  the  simplest  clement  of  piety.  And  how  ex- 
pi*essive  is  the  rite  by  which  it  is  given  up  to  Jesus  Christ  to  receive 
tlie  influences  of  his  religion  I " 

Two  son^  were  in  a  few  years  also  born  to  Mr.  Channlng ;  and, 
settled  in  a  delightful  home  In  the  vicinity  of  his  mother  an<l  of  his 
wife's  family,  surrounded  by  a  society  which  listened  to  his  every 
word  with  interest  and  lent  a  ready  aid  to  all  his  plans,  esteemed 
and  loved  by  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  every  year 
becoming  more  widely  influential,  he  felt,  as  he  said  to  a  friend, 
that  **  his  condition  was  as  prosperous  as  he  could  well  bear;  and 
that,  were  it  not  for  almost  daily  debility  and  suffcHng,  he  should 
fail  of  the  discipline  of  pain  which  every  being  needs  to  purify  away 
his  self-love."  In  reference  to  his  constant  and  increasing  inflrmity, 
he  writes  thus  in  his  Journals :  — 

'*  Let  me  gratefully  accept  the  affliction  of  sickness,  and  chiefly 
desire  that  GwVs  ends  shall  be  answered.  Let  not  one  sinking, 
repining  thought  come  over  me." 

**  Sickness  has  temptations.  Let  me  not  pamper  self,  but  with 
diHtluct  purpose  employ  all  means  to  health,  as  fltting  me  for  use- 
ftilncss  and  for  the  service  of  God  and  man." 

So  cnfreMiMl  had  he  become  in  the  winter  and  spring  <if  1822, 
that  it  was  determined,  at  lengtli,  timt  ho  should  try  the  effect  of  a 
voyage  and  a  year's  Journey  abix>ad.    In  consequence  of  Uiis  neoos- 
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sity,  the  Society  in  Federal  Street,  with  the  alacrity  which  Uicy  had 
alwa3'8  shown  to  promote  his  comfort,  passed,  at  a  full  meeting,  the 
following  votes :  — 

*M.  That  tlio  Standing  Committee  bo  autliorized  to  engage  some 
person,  witli  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chanuiug,  to  supply 
bis  pulpit  for  one  3''ear. 

^^  2.  That  tlie  Uev.  Dr.  Channing  bo  released  from  all  scr^icea 
for  his  parish  for  one  year,  and  Uiat  Deacon  Davis  bo  ivqucstcd  to 
express  to  him  the  earnest  wisli  of  tliis  meeting  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  conduce  to  tlie  restoration  of  his  health. 

*^8.  That  tlie  Standing  Committee  be  autlioiizcd  to  mise  by 
subscription  Uio  sum  of  one  Uiuusand  dollars  to  dcfVuy  tlio  mhlitional 
Expense  of  the  year.  D.  D.  IIookus,  Chairman. 

]U:nj.  (lUiui,  CkrL^* 

On  May  26,  the  Sunday  before  he  sailed,  he  thus  communicated 
to  his  people  his  reasons  for  going  abixiad :  — 

^"^Tho  circumstance  which  has  decided  me  to  leave  you  is  the 
apprehension,  which  experience  has  almost  made  a  certainty,  that, 
if  I  remain,  I  shall  linger  Uirough  life  in  a  ccmdition  unfavorable  to 
my  own  improvement  and  to  public  uselXiluess,  in  that  middle  state 
between  sickness  and  health,  that  alternation  of  animation  and 
languor,  Umt  liability  to  sink  under  any  coubiderable  excilion,  which 
I  have  ex|)ericnced  to  a  great  degree  ever  since  uiy  connection  with 
you,  and  which  ni}*  late  indisposition  has  sensibly  incix'ased.  More 
than  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  tlie  interruption  of  my  pmfessional 
labors,  and  when  I  look  back  on  this  iK^riod,  iny  spirit  droops  at  the 
tliought  of  contiuuing  to  drag  on  existence  Inactively  and  unproliiabl}*, 
nursing  a  A'ail  body,  seeking  I'claxntion  us  a  task,  now  gaining  and 
now  relapsing,  and  not  only  put  to  silence  on  Sundays,  but  iK>ni|>elleil 
through  the  week  to  forego  the  books  and  means  of  Improvement 
which  A*om  early  yeara  have  been  to  uie  as  dally  biva<l.  The  n*llec- 
tions,  which,  in  tlicse  circumstances,  are  apt  to  fasten  on  a  minis(ei*'s 
mind,  are  such  as  others  cannot  ciuiil}'  undorsttuid.  Conscious  of 
post  deficiencies,  he  is  solicitous  to  repair  them,  whilst,  for  aught  he 
knows,  the  Lord  of  the  vine^'ard  may  have  already  dismissed  him 
OS  on  unprofitable  laborer.  I  mean  not  to  sixsak  of  the  past  year  as 
of  one  of  great  suffering,  but,  in  the  inactivity  to  which  I  have  been 
reduced,  an  effort  has  been  often  needed  to  sustain  my  spirits,  and 
my  feelings,  as  well  as  my  sense  of  duty,  strongly  urge  me  to  make 
a  decided  effort  for  healtli.  If  I  fail,  I  shall  at  least  have  Uie  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I  have  declined  no  labor  for  i-ecovering  the 
capacity  of  serving  God  and  m}'  fellow-men." 
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Chapteb  VI.— EUROPEAN  JOURNEY. 

^T.  42-48.    1822-1823. 

Brporb  following  Mr.  Channiiig  in  liis  travels  abroad,  it  ma}'  bo 
well,  for  tho  end  of  showing  tlio  delight  with  wliich  ho  looked  on 
natnra  and  his  capacity  for  enjojhig  beaut}',  to  present  somo 
sketches  of  scener}*  ftonx  letters  written  duHng  a  Journe}'  through 
New  llampsliire  and  Vermont,  in  the  summer  of  1821. 

**  Chare  I/arbor^  N.  IL^  July  31,  1821.  From  the  east  windows, 
at  wliicli  I  now  sit,  and  out  of  which  my  eye  ofUin  steals,  I  look 
down  immediately  on  the  lake,  but  not  on  such  a  sheet  of  water 
as  your  imagination  probably  represents  to  3*ou.  I  learned,  before 
I  reached  it,  that  the  Winnipiseogee  was  studded  with  islands  of 
considerable  extent,  and  in  great  number,  so  that  you  can  take  in 
but  a  small  pai*t  of  it  from  tho  shores.  But  whilst  this  detracts 
from  its  unity  and  grandeur,  you  find  beauties  of  another  kind. 
Hie  channels  which  divide  the  islands,  tlie  numerous  points  and 
projections,  the  shores  fringed  with  trees,  by  multiplying  the  lights 
ancl  casting  shadows  on  the  water,  give  great  interest  to  tho  scene. 
Tho  slioro  o|)|)08itc  to  me  is  coverod  with  pines,  stretching  to  some 
distance,  and  l)e3'ond  them  rises  the  noble  Ossipco,  which,  covered 
with  tlie  light  mist  that  now  floats  over  it,  I  have,  more  than  once, 
when  accidentally  glancing  up,  taken  for  a  vast  mass  of  clouds. 
My  eye  rests  upon  it  with  increasing  pleasure,  and  I  feel,  that, 
were  I  neighbor  to  a  motmtain,  I  should  establish  a  friendship  with 
it,  perhaps  moro  intimate  than  I  have  formed  with  any  part  of 
nature.  My  mind  seerns  to  enlarge,  to  swell  with  these  majestio 
forms,  which  claim  kindred  with  the  skies." 

•'  White  Hirer  J  W.,  Aug,  G.  As  I  ascended  towanls  Its  source,  its 
animntlng  characteristic's  grew  more  and  more  striking,  and  I  felt 
its  |)ower.  It  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  stix^am,  and  forms  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  with  the  Connecticut,  into  whicli  it  empties.  Tho 
moment  you  leave  the  point  where  they  meet,  —  I  ma}'  say,  tho 
very  first  step  you  take  on  White  River, — you  feel  that  you  arc 
forming  a  new  acquaintance,  that  you  have  found  a  river  of  difibr* 
ent  featuras  and  habits,  not  contented  to  wind  slowly  and  silently 
through  fertile  and  smooth  banks,  but  full  of  spirit  and  youthftil 
siK>rtiveness ;  loving  soliUulos,  not  for  meditation,  but  that  it  may 
leap  ami  dan<to  without  restraint,  and  listen  to  Its  own  brisk 
inunnurs,  nuiltiplying  its  quick  turns,  as  if  eager  for  change,— 
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rushing  against  the  stones  and  rocks,  like  yoath  engaging  in  mock 
contests. 

^^  Tlie  whole  stream  has  an  exhilarating  chameter  iVom  its  begin- 
ning ;  but  it  was  not  until  Uie  aflomoonY  under  a  glorious  sk}', 
tliat  I  felt  its  power.  In  a  short  time,  the  banks  began  to  rise 
more  precipitously  and  to  a  greater  height,  and  Uio  turns  of  tlio 
river  were  more  sudden,  and  Uie  bank  on  which  we  rude  steeiMr, 
so  that  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  o{  the  wihlest  scenery 
which  I  remember.  Before,  behind,  all  aix>und  us,  were  heiglits 
tlirown  together  in  a  oonftised  manner,  sometimes  quite  hemming 
us  in,  sometunes  0|)ening  into  views  of  wide  extent,  and  receiving 
ftx>m  the  sun  a  most  various,  sliilling  light.  Indeed,  such  confu- 
sion of  lights  and  shades,  of  etfulgence  and  fainter  illumination,  you 
cannot  easily  conceive.  I  found  the  effect  on  my  own  mind  quite 
different  fi*om  that  of  former  scenery.  It  was  not  as  exalting  as  the 
mountain  grandeur  of  New  Hampshire,  but  it  exhilarated  me  more, 
and  gave  me  the  very  excitement  which  an  invalid  needs. 

'^This  very  striking  scenery  continues  but  a  few  miles.  Then 
the  banks  i*ecede  more  gradually*,  the  hills  slope  mora  gently ;  the 
stream  seems  willing  to  refresh  itself,  amidst  its  brisk  movements, 
with  spots  of  quiet  beauty.  Still  it  keeps  up  its  consistenc}'.  It 
slumbers  nowhere;  and  when  its  surface  is  snux)tliest,  you  will 
hero  and  there  see  a  rock  or  stone  breaking  iu  unirormity,  and 
making  its  motion  visible  by  a  little  eddy  or  a  line  of  depression  on 
the  water." 

<'  Sonify  HiUy  New  Torky  Aug,  7.  On  Tuesday  morning,  we 
began  to  follow  again  the  Onion  River,  which  wound  among  hills 
less  bold  than  those  we  had  seen  tlie  day  liefore;  but,  viewed 
through  Uie  misty  light  of  the  morning,  they  gave  us  continual 
pleasure,  until  we  reached  a  siK>t  which  had  power  to  cffaite  for  a 
time  all  other  impressions.  Noboil}'  had  whispered  to  us  that  we 
were  to  meet  anything  extraoixlinary.  You  will  Judge,  then,  of 
our  astonishment  and  delight,  when,  after  hearing  for  a  few  min- 
utes an  unusual  tumult,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  bridge,  which  dis- 
covei*ed  to  us,  on  both  sides,  a  deep,  rocky,  perpendicular  ravine, 
through  which  the  river,  contracted  to  a  few  yards,  was  rushing, 
raging,  foaming,  as  if  it  Iwd  reserved  all  its  might  and  |)assion  for 
tlds  single  s|K>t.  The  ravine  or  cleft  seemed  to  me  a  quarter  or 
sixth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  so  straight,  tlmt  from  two  or  three 
points  the  eye  could  command  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  cliffs 
rose  |)er|)endicularly  to  tlio  height,  I  should  think,  of  forty  to  sixty 
feet,  in  parallel  lines  of  solid  i*ock.  That  so  remarkable  a  rapid 
should  not  even  have  been  named  to  us  was  matter  of  wonder,  and 
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provcci  liow  littlo  impression  is  mode  by  tho  miglity  works  of  God. 
Wo  cltimliercd  to  tlio  higlicst  point  of  tlic  banks,  and  looked  down 
tlio  giddy  steep  witli  an  emotion  wliicli  had  hardly  been  surpassed 
at  Glen*8  Fulls.  .  .  i  . 

^*  We  ACM>n  found  ourselves  entering  a  region  wliicli  drew  fK>m 
us  exclamations  of  inercasing  delight  and  admiration.  Wo  hod 
heanl  tlmt  the  pass  throhgh  wliicli  our  road  lay  was  called  '  Tho 
(luHV  and  that  we  were  to  piuss  the  miigo  which  is  eminently  called 
the  Green  Mountains,  not  by  scaling  them,  as  liefon;,  but  by 
thi*eadiiig  a  valley  at  their  feet.  Still,  so  littlo  was  said,  tliat  wo 
expected  little.  IIow  can  I  express  our  feelings  when  tho  true 
glory  of  this  si)ot  was  revealed  to  us?  Instead  of  ascending,  as  on 
our  former  route,  a  long  and  steep  cleft,  hemmed  In  on  each  side 
b}'  precipices  of  forests,  we  now  followed  a  road  of  easj'  ascents 
and  descents.  On  one  side  the  bank  rose  suddenly',  so  that  its 
height  could  not  easily  be  seen ;  but  on  the  other  rushed  the  branch 
of  the  White  River,  removing  to  a  sufHcient  distance  the  mountains 
from  which  it  separated  us,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  distinctly  their 
declivities,  and  outlines,  and  forests.  In  our  former  passage,  we 
left  our  carriage  from  necessity,  —  here,  from  choice, — and  we 
walked  |)erhaps  a  mile  through  this  deep  valley,  lifting  our  aston- 
ished eyes  to  the  towering  and  beautiful  summits,  which  seemed 
worthy  of  tlie  region  they  inhabited. 

**  Uepresent  to  yourself  a  succession  of  mountains  through  more 
than  a  mile's  extent,  rising  almost  per|>endicnlarly  IVom  their  bases, 
sometimes  stretching  before  us  in  a  lino,  sometimes  forming  a 
majestic  sweep,  opening  as  we  advanced,  so  as  to  discover  their 
outlines  and  distinct  masses,  and  clothed  to  the  very  top  with  the 
(Veshcst,  richest,  most  luxuriant  foliage.  I  was  astonished  to  see 
such  |>crpendicular  heights,  in  which  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
tlmt  trees  should  take  root,  so  closely  wooded  that  tho  eye  could 
not  discover  a  speck  of  dark  eartli  amidst  their  boundless  venlure. 
To  say  that  the  woods  were  green  would  give  3'ou  no  idea  of  them, 
riiey  had  the  brightness  and  tenderness  of  spring,  witli  the  fVilness 
of  suunncr;  and,  insUmd  of  presenting  a  conAiscd  mass  of  venture, 
their  to|m  were  so  distinct,  tliat  tho  grace  and  majesty  of  particular 
trees  might  easily  be  traced.  Tho  light  and  temperature  favored 
us,  and  we  lingered,  most  unwilUng  to  take  tho  last  look.*' 

In  a  letter,  written  soon  after  his  return,  and  which  is  of  addi- 
tional interest,  as  showing  how  solemn  were  his  associations  with 
the  scenery  of  Newi)ort,  ho  thus  refers  to  the  iulluenco  of  natural 
beaut}'. 
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**  PoifMiofilA,  Rhods  Island^  S^i.  6,  1821.  My  Journey  was  not 
lost ;  and  this  I  should  say,  even  hod  I  returned  without  one  addi- 
tional particle  of  strength ;  for  it  led  impressions  and  recollections 
which  will  make  me  richer  and  happier  fur  life.  Tliis  magnificent 
creation  has  been  to  roe,  even  from  my  boyhood,  a  principal  source 
of  happiuuss ;  but  I  never  enteitMl  into  its  spirit,  felt  its  |K>wer  and 
glories,  as  on  Uiis  Journey.  I  should  haixlly  dare  to  travel  over 
the  same  ground  again,  lest  the  bright  images  which  are  treasured 
up  in  memory  should  be  dimmcHl  by  a  second  sight. 

^^  Hut  nature  was  not  my  diief  enjoyment.  I  owed  much  to  my 
companions,  who  gave  more  than  they  received.  Perhaps,  if  I 
were  to  name  tlio  circumsliuice  in  wliich  I  consider  myself  most 
enviably  distinguished,  1  shouki  say,  it  is  Uto  iuUmaey  which  I 
have  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy,  witli  so  nmny  of  the  first  and  best 
of  3'our  sex.  I  could  not  have  ended  my  Journey  witli  as  unro- 
pining  a  spirit  as  I  did,  had  I  not  had  a  home  to  receive  me,  which 
I  am  weak  enough  to  tliink  the  best  home  on  earth,  and  which 
had  gone  witli  mo  and  secretly  mixed  with  all  my  J<iys  among 
tlie  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which  seemed  to  divide  mo  from 
it 

**  I  was  powerfully  reminded  of  the  early  years  of  my  life,  when 
these  shores  were  m}*  favorite  and  almost  constant  haunts.  Then, 
l)efore  I  knew  you,  I  had  not  ^  found  rest  to  my  soul,'  for  I  was 
very  much  a  stranger  to  true  religion.  My  spirit,  consumed  with 
passionate  fires,  thirsted  for  some  unknown  goo<i,  an<l  uiy  Inxly  pined 
away  to  a  shadow  under  tlie  workings  of  a  ti-oiiliieil  niiiul.  Tlien  I 
spent  almost  whole  days  on  the  sca-shoro,  where  tlic  majesty  and 
iK>wer  of  natui*o,  absorbing,  exalting  me,  and  trunsportiiig  mo 
l)e3'ond  myself,  ininistere<l  most  happily  to  tlio  diseased  soul. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  can  i*ecollect  that  I  liecaino  buoyant 
and  exhilarated  in  pix>ix>rtion  to  the  wildness  and  sublimity  around 
me,  and  I  leaped  for  Joy  when  a  wave,  which  seemed  to  ineiiaco 
ruin,  broke  on  the  rock  where  I  stood,  and  mounted  in  clouds  to 
the  skies.  Thanks  to  God,  those  days  of  tumult  aw  past,  and  an 
existence,  the  beginning  of  which  is  still  a  mystery  to  me,  and 
which  was  wrapt  in  man}'  clouds,  has  o|>ened  into  blessings  which 
I  should  not  have  darad  to  antici|)atc." 

It  was  at  the  close  of  tlie  month  of  May,  1822,  that  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  bade  faixswell  to  his  three  bhioiniiig  chiidren,  to  his  paix*nt, 
famil}',  fViends,  society,  and,  in  company  with  his  wife,  sailed 
for  England.  On  the  eve  of  departure,  ho  thus  wrote  to  his 
motlier :  — 
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"  Mnj  27, 1822. 

"  Mt  dbab  Mottier,  —  I  cannot  go  witiiont  leaving  3'oa  a  line. 
At  this  moment,  when  I  tliink  of  my  npproacliing  separation  ft'om 
you,  I  recall,  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  your  affection  and 
3'our  claims,  and  I  pray  God  to  rewanl  and  crown  you  with  his  best 
blessings. 

**  It  is  one  of  my  greatest  griefs,  that  I  do  not  leave  yon  in  better 
health,  and  I  beg  you  to  neglect  no  means  of  building  it  up.  I  en- 
close a  hundred  dollars,  which  I  wish  you  to  spend  very  much  for 
tills  object. 

**  I  cannot  but  believe  that  you  would  be  liappier.  If  you  would 
relinquish  houselcecping ;  and  j'ou  will  see,  in  my  letter  from  Luc}', 
how  entirely  she  agrees  with  me.  Ruth  Joins  with  mo  in  assuring 
you,  that,  if  3'ou  could  be  happj'  at  our  house  on  our  return,  we 
should  rejoice  to  receive  3'ou. 

**  I  hope  3'ou  will  not  bo  anxious  about  us.  Wo  sail  under  every 
advantage,  and  I  have  a  cheering  hope  that  I  shall  return  to  bo 
more  to  my  family  and  people  than  I  have  been.  You  will  often 
hear  from  us,  eitlier  immediately  or  througli  other  friends;  and 
should  an3'tl)ing  prevent  free  communication,  you  will  remember 
that  we  are  alwa3's  under  tlie  care  of  Ilim  who  alone  makes  homo 
a  place  of  safet3',  and  who  can  make  evety  place  equally  secure. 
M3'  spirits  are  wonderA^il]3'  sustained.  I  go  with  a  cheerAil,  con- 
fiding mind,  and  hope  that,  whilst  I  am  remembered  with  affection, 
I  shall  not  l)e  with  sorrow. 

**  My  dear  mother,  may  many  3'ears  be  added  to  your  life,  and 
may  they  be  brightened  b3'  the  increasing  affection,  usefulness,  and 
virtues  of  your  children.  You  will  be  the  object  of  my  daily 
pra3*ers,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  be  forgotten  in  yours. 

**  Your  grateful  and  affectionate  son." 

With  the  aid  of  extracts  solecU»d  fmiii  his  journals  and  corre- 
n|)ondcucc,  lot  us  now  rnpidl3'  follow  Mr.  Ctianning  during  a  3'ear 
which,  with  nil  its  rich  experiences,  was  to  him  one  of  exile,  rather 
than  of  enjoyment.  Ami  first,  from  the  notes  of  his  vo3'age,  we 
will  lake  a  few  pasnnges  which  manifest  the  buoyant,  fresh  joy  with 
whi(*h  he  watched  the  changes  of  ocean. 

'•  Jinifi  25.  On  this  da3-  I  was  exhilarated  b3'  a  tnily  magnifi- 
cent scene.  The  wind  was  strong  and  fair,  and  had  called  tlie 
ocean,  after  its  long  repose,  into  new  life.  The  sky,  obscured 
with  clouds,  gave  to  the  waves  thnt  dark,  polished  hue,  for  which 
I  can  find  no  name,  and  which  is  one  of  their  most  beautiful  colors. 
Kxcccdingly  minute  ripples  hurried,  swept,  flew  over  the  surface. 
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and  marked  the  flcctncss  of  Uie  wind  as  distinctl}*  as  if  tliat  snbUle 
element  liad  l)eoome  tlie  object  of  siglit.  Every  sail  was  expanded 
and  swelled  into  a  graceAil  form,  as  if  eager  to  enjoy  the  favoring 
bixsezo.  The  ship  seemed  to  liiivo  caught  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
elements,  rushing  forward,  as  for  a  prize,  cleaving  the  waves,  and 
dashing  them  fmrn  her  sides  in  an  azuro  simrkling  brine  and  a 
foam  of  snowy  whiteness,  as  if  to  brighten  and  deck  her  trium[)hant 
flight.  In  such  moments,  tlio  soul  seems  to  add  to  its  own  energies 
tlie  |K>wer  which  is  vivifying  nature  and  exults  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  more  intense  existence 

**The  sight  of  tlio  sea-bird  stnick  mo  witli  its  loneliness.  I 
thought  of  its  spending  the  night  on  tlic  ocean.  But  I  rainembered 
that  it  had  no  home  to  forget,  and  considered  what  a  l)ed  it  must 
find  on  the  waves.  The  sea-binl  is  rocked  in  nature's  cradle,  and 
enjoj's  a  sleep  which  few  find  on  sliorc.  How  nmu)*,  torn  with 
pjBSsion  or  remorse,  might  envy  it!  'J'hcro  is  a  striking  contrast 
in  the  rough,  mighty  ocean  being  thns  the  chosen  dwelling  of  i-o* 
pose 

**  The  soul  and  nature  arc  attuned  togetlier.  Something  within 
answers  to  all  wo  witness  witliout.  When  I  look  on  the  ocean  in 
its  might  and  tumult,  my  spirit  is  stiriXKl,  swelled.  When  it  spreads 
out  in  peaceful  blue  waves,  under  a  briglit  sky,  it  is  dilated,  yet 
composed.  I  enter  into  tlie  spirit  of  the  earth,  and  tliis  is  always 
goo(l.  Naturo  breathes  nothing  unkind.  It  expands,  or  cahns,  or 
softens  us.     Let  us  open  our  souls  to  its  influences 

**  The  ocean  is  said  to  rage,  but  never  so  to  me.  I  see  life,  Joy, 
in  its  wild  billows,  rather  than  rage.  It  is  Adl  of  spirit,  eagerness. 
In  a  storm,  we  are  not  IVee  to  look  at  the  ocean  as  an  object  of 
sentiment.  Danger  then  locks  up  the  soul  to  its  true  influence. 
At  a  distance  from  it,  we  might  contemplate  it  as  a  solenui  minister 
of  Divine  Justice,  and  witness  of  God's  |K)wer  to  a  thoughtless 
world ;  but  wo  could  associate  with  it  only  moral  ideas,  —  not  a 
blind  rage.  At  least,  I  have  seen  nothing  which  gives  nature  an 
unkind  expression 

^^  We  talk  of  old  ocean,  hoary  ocean ;  I  cannot  associate  ago 
witli  it.  It  is  too  buoyant,  animated,  living.  Its  cwsi  of  foam  is 
not  hoariness,  but  tlie  breaking  fortli  of  life.  Ocean  is  perpetual 
3'outh 

*^  In  a  gale,  you  are  strack  with  the  tumultuous  restlessness  of 
the  ocean.  Instead  of  lengthened  waves,  it  mounts  and  swells 
irregularly,  as  if  too  fidl  of  life,  too  impatient,  to  submit  to  any 
nile.  The  waves  chose  one  another  eagerly,  and  witli  an  intrnc* 
table  vehemence,  and  break  and  wliiten  through  excess  of  spirit. 
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Tliej  do  not  socra  to  riso  by  a  foreign  iropnlso,  bnt  8pontaneou8l3% 
exnltingl}-.  Yon  are  reminded  of  the  agency  of  tlie  wind,  not  by 
tlio  larp:o,  i)ro(*i|)itons  maRflcn  of  water  wlilcli  nro  tossed  so  con- 
fii8c<1ly  around  you,  for  tliosc  seem  instinct  witli  tiictr  own  life ; 
3*ou  si^c  tltc  wind  in  tlicir  torn,  and  rufllcd,  and  swept  snrftux^s,  and 
in  the  spniy  which  floslies  and  is  wliirled  and  scattered  from  their 
tops.  It  Is  tnily  an  animating  scene.  You  feci  yourself  in  tlie 
midst  of  life  and  power,  and  hear  air  and  ocean  joining  their  voices 
of  might  to  inspirc  a  kindred  energy.  There  is  awe,  —  not  a  de- 
pressing, but  triumphant  awe.  Our  spirits  mix  with  tlie  elements, 
and  partake  the  fuhiess  of  Uieir  power. 

'*  There  is  constant  variet}'  in  such  a  scene.  The  Hrongh,'  as 
the  sailor  calls  it,  is,  in  fact,  a  valley  in  the  ocean,  and,  on  each 
side,  waves  higher  than  the  ship  bound  3*our  view.  In  a  moment, 
3'ou  ride  on  these  mountains,  and  a  wide  horizon  opens  on  3'ou,  the 
distinct  line  of  which  is  broken  b3*  heaps  of  ocean,  sometimes  rising 
iuto  |)caks,  which  break  as  soon  as  formed,  and  give  place  to  new 
creations.  Vast  structures  thus  grow  and  vanish  almost  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  e3'e  finds  no  resting-place  in  the  perpetual  revolutions. 
The  waves,  swelling  above,  and  approaching,  as  if  to  overwhelm 
you,  though  thc3'  do  not  alarm,  show  a  ix>wer  so  akin  to  destnic- 
tion,  as  to  give  a  momentary  sensation  of  danger,  and  the  spirit 
feels  something  of  the  pleasure  of  escape,  when  the  ship  is  seen  to 
triumph  over  its  invaders. 

••  'J'liere  is,  too,  a  fooling  of  elevation,  when,  in  such  a  scene, 
where  nature  is  in  uproar,  and  putting  forth  around  us  her  mightiest 
energies,  we  are  conscious  of  inward  8erenit3',  feel  ourselves  un- 
shaken in  the  tumult  and  alive  to  adoration  and  J03*.  The  soul  has 
a  consciousness  of  greatness,  in  i)ossessing  itself,  and  in  converting 
into  tlie  nourishment  of  its  noblest  emotions  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  universe 

**  There  is  great  beauty  joined  with  Uiis  majest3%  ^  threugh  all 
nature.  We  seldom  see  more  jwwer.  The  awful  mountain  top 
delights  to  bathe  its  grandeur  in  the  richest,  softest  beams  of  the 
rising  or  setting  sun  ;  sweet  flowers  wave  and  smile  in  the  chosms 
of  the  precipice:  and  so  the  mountain  billow  often  breaks  into 
spnrkliiig  sprny,  and  the  trans]>an*nt  arch  l)enenth  shiucs  with  an 
emerald  brightness,  which  has  haixily  a  rival  in  the  richest  hues  of 
the  vegetable  creation. 

**  After  witnessing  a  gale,  I  was  shut  up  for  several  days  in  the 
cabin,  and  did  not  return  to  the  deck  until  a  remarkable  change 
had  taken  place.  A  cnini  lia<l  sucf^eedcd.  It  was  hard  t^  (H)nnect 
what  1  now  saw  with  my  last  view  of  the  ocean,  —  to  feel  that  I 
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waa  looking  on  the  same  element.  The  irregular,  broken,  wildly- 
toasing,  tiimultnoua  billowa  Imd  vaniahcd,  and  lengthened,  continu- 
oua,  alowly-advancing  swella  followed  one  another,  not  as  in  pursuit, 
but  as  if  finding  plcosuro  in  gentle  motion. 

*^  Instead  of  bursting  into  foam,  or  being  tossed  into  infinite  in- 
equalities by  tlie  sweeping,  hunting  winds,  tlicir  polished,  molten 
surface,  whilst  varied  b}'  soil  iiowing  lines,  was  unniflled  by  a 
single  breath.  They  seemed,  as  they  rolled  in  regular  inter\'als 
towards  us,  like  tlie  gentle  lieaving  of  a  sleeping  infant's  breast. 
I  did  not  feel  as  if  the  ocean  was  exhaustcHl  by  its  late  efforts,  but 
as  if,  having  accomplished  its  manifestations  of  awe-inspiring  might, 
it  was  now  executing  a  more  benignant  ministry,  B|X!uking  of  the 
meroy  and  the  bllss(\il  rest  of  God.  rcrhaim  no  imago  of  ix»|)ose  is 
so  perfect  as  the  tranquillity  of  an  element  so  powerAil,  and  so 
easily  wrought  into  tumult.     I  looked,  and  was  at  jieace." 

On  landing  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Channing  met  with  the  warmest 
welcome  fixim  many  lilieral-mlnded  friends,  whoso  hearts  hud  lM^en 
already  prepared,  by  his  writings  and  ivputation,  to  receive  him. 
But  he  found  himself  utterly  unfltted,  by  weakness  and  deprassion, 
to  bear  the  pleasing  excitement  of  forming  acquaintances;  and, 
hastily  bidding  farewell  to  the  intelligent,  humane,  refined,  and  mu- 
nificent circle  which  opened  to  him  their  hospitable  homes,  ho 
departed  upon  his  Journc}'  to  the  Lakes.  A  few  extracts  fram  his 
Journals  will  show  what  rcfi*eshmcnt  he  found  amidst  the  exquisite 
scenery  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland. 

^^  LancoiteTy  July  11.  The  castle  at  Lancaster  is,  to  a  stranger, 
singularly  inteixisting.  It  was  the  flrat  noble  monument  I  had  seen 
of  times  which,  however  fierce  and  lawless,  must  still  bo  ivgaitled 
as  rich  to  overflowing  in  generous  feeling,  and  us  containing,  in  n 
nide  state,  the  principles  of  the  great  soehil  changes  which  have 
since  lieen  develo|)ed.  It  is  now  a  heterogeneous  mass,  —  the  mod- 
ern additions  seeming  to  be  hi  fine  tasUs  when  viewed  in  detached 
parts,  but  having  no  unit}',  and  wliolly  failing  in  oorres|x>ndenoe 
with  the  i*emains  of  the  ancient  fabric.  The  chief  of  these  is  a 
gateway,  protected  by  two  towera,  the  battlements  overhanging  the 
base,  and  liearing  record  to  the  violence  of  an  age  when  lordly 
|K>wer  felt  the  want  of  a  secuiit}'  that  is  now  enjoyed  equally  by  the 
high  and  low. 

*'This  castle,  of  which  Edward  the  Third  was  the  founder,  once 
the  seat  of  strength  and  magnificence  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster, 
is  now  crowded  with  felons,  debtora,  lunatics,  and  has  become  a 
workshop  for  convicts,  an  asylum  for  madness,  a  court-house,  with 
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its  Jiir3'-room8,  crown  nnd  oonnty  lialU,  and  the  labyrinth  of  ofTlccs 
in  wliicli  Justico  so  often  loses  her  way.  What  a  monument  tliis 
singular  building  is  of  the  spirit  and  condition  of  past  and  present 
times  1  The  hammer  once  sounded  here,  riveting  arms ;  tlie  cul- 
prit now  wields  it  in  forging  the  most  vulgar  utensils  for  the  cook 
or  ploughboy.  Once  it  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  state, 
and  the  owner  measured  all  rights  b}*  the  swoixl ;  now  tlio  Judge, 
witi)  no  signs  of  |)ower  but  an  enormous  wig  and  robe,  administers, 
we  ho|)c  impailially,  equal  laws,  to  which  tlie  lives  and  pro])ert3'  of 
all  onlers  are  snbject.  Once  it  resounded  with  shouts,  the  neigh  of 
steeds,  the  clang  of  armor,  the  JoyAil  tumult  of  a  boundless  hos- 
pitality; now  the  taskmaster  metes  out  cheerless  labors  to  the 
guilty  or  unfoitunate  pHsoners,  and  the  high  orders  of  society  enter 
it  only  to  bi-eak  its  silence  with  the  Jargon  of  law  or  tlie  sentence  of 
death.  That  was  an  age  of  wild,  unrestrained  action  of  our  nature, 
when  society  was  now  shaken  by  tlie  whirlwinds  of  passion,  now 
brightened  b}*  flashes  of  heroic,  generous  feeling,  —  when  man  was 
a  terror  or  a  glory  in  his  sphere,  —  when  stronger  dependencies  and 
more  relentless  passions,  more  devoted  attachments  and  more  des- 
olating feuds,  gave  society  at  once  a  more  dclightftil  and  3'et  a  more 
fearfiil  intci*cst  than  at  pi*esent.  How  various  is  our  nature !  How 
shall  we  unite  into  one  social  state  the  virtues,  principles,  joys, 
which  have  marked  its  different  stages?'' 

Juhj  13M  to  IBM.  *•  I  am  now  at  Pooley's  Bridge,  Ulles  Water, 
and  have  to  look  back  on  days  of  activit}',  enjoyment,  and  various 
perceptions  and  sensations  which  can  hardl3'  be  recalled.  Scenes 
of  grandeur,  nnd  wildness,  and  beauty  have  passed  before  my  e3'es 
and  through  my  mind  so  rapidly,  that  I  shrink  from  the  task  of 
separating  them.  M}^  pleasure  lias  been  grcatl}'  impaired  by  the 
state  of  my  health,  fettering  me  amidst  most  alluring  objects,  check- 
ing my  ascent  of  hills,  forbidding  me  to  penetrate  depths  and  moist 
places,  to  expose  m3'self  to  the  damp  winds  of  the  lakes,  &c.  Still 
1  have  onjoyod  much. 

**  Saturday  I  spent  on  Windermere,  a  lake  of  great  lieauty,  the 
most  cheorHil  of  thin  glorious  company,  spreading  into  wider  ex- 
pniines,  seciniiig  less  desirous  of  privacy  and  solitude,  and  encircled 
with  banks  less  high  and  precipitous,  as  if  it  wished  greater  com- 
munion with  nature.  It  has  more  heau9y  than  any  I  have  seen. 
It  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  |ierha|)6  three  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth  ;  but  its  width  generally  is  less,  so  that  the  opposite  banks 
may  be  compreliended  in  one  view,  and  their  projections  made  to 
(*oinbinc  witli  the  islands  to  give  almost  an  infinite  variety  to  its 
mild  surface.    Its  distinguishing  charm  lies  in  its  finely  marked 
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and  varied  outline.  Here  the  land  gcntJy  swells  into  the  lake,  and 
there  the  water  seeks  a  more  deep  repose  in  bays  or  coves  which  it 
has  formed  by  a  kindly  soliciting  influence  ftx>m  the  shore.  There 
are  occasionally  points  of  some  boldness,  enough  to  prevent  tame- 
ness.  But  the  land  and  water  seem  never  to  have  contended  for 
empire.  Where  the  former  advances,  it  is  gradually,  not  by  sharp, 
angular  projections,  but  graceful  curves,  and  it  clothes  itself  witli 
a  richer,  fi-esher  verdure,  as  if  to  shed  new  glory  over  the  lake ; 
and  when  the  water  .encroaches,  you  might  easily  imogine  that  it 
was  only  that  it  might  spread  a  calm  surface  beneath  the  hills,  to 
reflect  more  vividly  their  forms  and  hues 

*^  The  day  was  |icculiarly  favorable,  and,  tliough  I  sailed  at  noon, 
the  prospect  was  not  injured  by  a  glaring  or  monotonous  light. 
The  clouds  veiled  tlio  sky,  but  occasionally  parted  to  thraw  gleams 
of  lustre  on  island,  shore,  or  lake;  whilst  a  gentle  intermitting 
breeze  now  drew  transient,  slowly-moving  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  now  left  the  element  unbroken,  as  if  to  fulfil  its 
office  of  responding  in  |)crfect  harmony  to  Uie  heavens 

**  The  effect  of  stations  depends  very  much  on  tlie  liglit,  and  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  prospect  is  au  entirely 
different  tiling  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  —  under  a  warm  or  a  cold  sk}*. 
I  feel  that  1  have  done  little  Justice  to  tlie  lakes,  and  the  scenery 
round  tlicm,  in  my  hasty  view.  To  see  a  fine  prospect  under  one 
liglit  is  like  looking  at  a  countenance  in  a  single  attitude  and  witli 
one  espprcssion.  No  wonder  tliat  many  arc  disap|x>inted,  and  tliat 
descriptions  are  given  of  tliis  country  which  seem,  to  travellers  who 
see  it  at  different  seasons,  wholly  fictitious.  Dcauty  dciXiiids  on 
connection  and  harmony.  A  feature  of  a  prospect,  which,  when 
tlirown  into  shade  or  softened  by  mist,  gives  to  its  whole  a  great 
•charm,  may  l)ecome  a  defoiTulty,  when  seen  through  a  clear  atmos* 
phere  under  a  bright  sun.  I  know,  as  yet,  little  of  this  country's 
powers  and  resources  in  relation  to  Uie  imagination,  although  I 
have  seen  enough  to  delight  me,  and  make  me  wish  to  B[>cn(X  a 
season  here.  .... 

**  Next  we  visited  Grassmere  Water,  a  sacred  spot,  a  seclusion 
fVoin  all  that  is  turbulent  and  unholy  in  life.  It  was  near  sunset  as 
we  approached  tliis  water.  We  found  ourselves  descending  a  mount 
(uillcd  lionghrigg  into  n  valley,  in  which  iv|Hi.scil  tliis  sweet  lake, 
unruffled,  smooth,  hemmed  in  by  sheltering  mountains.  The  solemn 
heights  towards  the  setting  sun  showed  to  us  their  dark  sides  re- 
fleeted  with  wonderfUl  distinctness  in  Uie  still  bosom  of  tlie  lake, 
within  whose  waters  they  seemed  to  find  even  a  quieter  abode  than 
in  tl)e  tranquil  heavens  into  which  their  tops  osceudeil.    This  rape- 
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tition  of  the  dark  sides  of  the  mountains  threw  a  solemn  shade  over 
the  part  of  the  lake  to  which  tlie  reflection  was  conflncd,  whilst 
beyond  this  line  a  mild  liglit,  answering  to  Uiat  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  other  monntnins,  gleamed  IVom  tlic  water,  invcslitig  it  at  one 
moment  witli  various,  but  not  inharmonious,  forms  of  beauty. 

*^  The  effect  of  tliis  lake  on  tlie  spiHt  was  immediate,  deep,  pen- 
etrating tlie  inmost  soul,  and  awaltening  a  feeling  of  s<mictliing  pro- 
found in  one*s  own  nature.  Windermere  was  tranquil,  but  it  liad  a 
cheerful  tranquillit}'.  Its  genius  was  iMsace,  but  peace  witii  a  smil- 
ing asi>cet,  wooing  society  and  sympathy.  Grassmoro  seemed  to 
be  spread  out  in  tlie  mountain  recesses  as  an  abode  for  lonel}', 
silent,  i)ensive  meditation,  —  for  tlie  insplre<l  imagination,  which, 
in  still  abstraction  from  vulgar  realities,  would  give  itself  up  to 
ideal  beaut3',  —  for  the  spirit  of  love,  which,  wearied  with  man's 
strifes  and  passions,  would  meet  and  commune  with  a  kindred 
spirit  in  nature,  —  for  piety  to  approach  God  without  disti*action, 
to  see  him  in  the  harmou}',  to  hear  him  in  the  silence  of  his  crea- 
tion. The  character  of  this  place  is  that  of  seclusion,  but  not  of 
stern  or  8on*owful  seclusion,  congenial  with  the  mind  which  injur}' 
or  disappointment  has  made  impatient  or  sick  of  the  world.  It 
invites  rather  the  mild  entlmsiast,  who,  amidst  the  deformities  of 
life,  still  sees  what  is  lovely  in  human  nature,  and  at  a  distanoe 
IVom  the  tumults  of  society  would  resign  himself  to  visions  of  moral 
lieauty,  of  |)crfect  loveliness,  and  of  sublime  virtue,  unknown  on 
earth,  —  who  is  conscious  of  the  capacities  of  human  nature  for 
what  is  gocKl  and  great,  and  desires,  under  the  kindliest  induences 
of  tlio  universe,  to  call  forth  into  now  life  these  high  principles  In 
his  own  soul. 

**  On  descending  to  titis  sweet  lake,  I  felt  my  spirit  stilled,  as  if 
I  were  thmwing  off  the  robe  of  this  workVs  cares  and  passions,  and 
escaping  into  a  region  of  more  than  luiman  purity  and  peace,  with- 
out, however,  losing  my  human  sj'mpnthies. 

"  The  lake  has  not  left,  |>erhaps,  ver}-  deflnite  traces  of  flgure,  Ac., 
on  my  miml,  for  in  such  a  scene  the  mind  is  not  stimulated  to  an- 
alyze. The  heart  and  imngination  are  too  ab8orl)ed  for  curious  ob- 
servniion.  It  is  rather  circular,  and  wants  the  multiplied  diversities 
of  outline,  the  points,  bays,  recesses  of  Windermoi*e,  and  tliiSi 
|)erha|)s,  aids  its  effect,  for  the  e3'e  is  not  excited  to  wander  in 
senrcii  of  lienuties  half  hid  in  mnz}'  openings.  The  soul  is  free  to 
receive  an  unniixcfl  impression  from  the  simple,  harmonious  scene. 
When  it  is  said  that  tlie  surrounding  mountains  are  l)old,  some  prc- 
clpiU)iH,  and  one  of  them  a  rugged  steep,  seaine<l  with  storms  and 
Btn^wed  with  rockj*  fragments,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  lake 
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can  liavo  the  oharacter  of  mild  repose  whidi  has  been  ascribed  to 
it ;  but,  spreading  as  it  does  in  a  circle,  it  so  parts  the  surrounding 
mountains,  that  they  cannot  be  grouped  as  if  tlicy  bordered  a  nar- 
rower stream,  and  thus  tliey  become  subordinate  accompaniments 
to,  instead  of  Ix^ing  the  chief  features  of,  the  prospect.  Tiien  the 
immediate  sliore  of  tlie  lake  is  level  and  verdant,  and  blends  singu- 
larly with  the  peaceful  water.  This  is  |mrttculuriy  true  with  resiicct 
to  the  vale,  pro|)orly  so  called,  which  spreads  l>ctwecn  tlio  head  of 
Grassmero  and  Helm's  Crag,  whoso  surface  is  almost  as  unbroken 
as  the  lake,  and  which,  clothed  as  it  is  with  the  fixsshcst  venluro, 
varied  by  hedgerows,  and  combining  witli  its  natural  licaiity  the 
most  affecting  tokens  of  humanity  by  its  simpio  cottages  and 
Gothic  churches,  communicates  an  iuexpi*essiblc  character  of  (Ksace 
and  benignity,  and  of  gentle  and  holy  sweetness,  to  the  whole 
scene.  Tiie  mountains  tiius  severed  fixim  one  another,  and  rising 
(Vom  so  |)eaceful  a  foundation,  seem  exalted  only  to  guaril  Uio 
sacred  seclusion  of  tlie  hike  from  tlio  profanation  of  worldly*  pas* 
sions,  tliat  it  may  hold  pure  intercourse  witli  tlie  mild  and  pure 
sky,  which  it  reflects  so  tranquilly,  witli  the  glorious  sun,  and  the 
genial  breezes.  In  such  s|K>ts  we  can  lianlly  help  believing  in  a 
better  existence  than  Uiis,  for  wo  seem  to  have  cutcrad  its  conflnes. 
A  faitli  springs  up,  not  the  loss  sincere  or  unreal  iKscaiiso  the 
growth  of  sentiment,  a  faith  in  the  high  puriK>80s  of  our  being,  and 
our  capacity  of  purer  Joys  than  we  ex()erience  in  our  oixlinary 
modes  of  life. 

*^  There  Is  a  melancholy  in  visiting  such  scenes  as  I  have  now 
described ;  but  is  tliis  tlicir  direct  and  natin*al  cflTect,  or  does  it 
spring  from  a  silent  consciousness  of  the  didcivucc  l>ctwccn  our 
pcrUu*l>cd  state  and  Uio  intense  (piict  of  soul  bi*culiiiHl  iuU»  us  by 
such  a  sfiot?  We  feel  Grassmere  to  bo  a  shelter ;  but  a  shelter  in* 
eludes  the  idea  of  the  storms  of  passion.  Thus  a  sad  sense  of  our 
actual  being  mingles  with  aspirations  for  a  higher  existence ;  but 
this  sadness  is  so  tempered  and  subdued  by  the  (lower  of  tlie 
beautifhl  scene,  that  it  becomes  a  tender,  grateful,  melancholy 
feeling.  A  more  delicious  state  of  heart  and  mind  than  comes 
Arom  those  blended  emotions  is,  perhaps,  unknown  to  human 
nature 

*^  I  was  not  so  deeply  impressed  by  any  mountain  as  by  Skid- 
daw,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  having  nothing  of  the  wild 
character  tliat  I  have  noticed  in  Uie  other  mountains.  Its  distinc- 
tion is  tranquil  majesty.  It  rises  gradually  and  wtUi  extensive 
sweeps  ftrom  tlie  valley,  and  its  outline  is  more  flowing  tlian  tliat  of 
any  of  its  numberless  associates.  Yet,  so  bold  are  tlie  swells  on  its 
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snrface ;  its  vallejs,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  open  such  broad  ex- 
panses to  tlio  eye ;  its  summits  sti*ctcli  along  the  horizon  with  snch 
generous  freedom ;  and  it  towers  wi^  an  expression  of  such  spon- 
taneous encrg>%  that,  whilst  we  rest  on  its  mildness  with  delight, 
the  mind  is  dilated  with  a  feeling  of  its  grandeur.  No  sublimity  is 
so  real  as  iliat  which  makes  itself  deep]}'  felt  in  union  with  beauty ; 
Just  as  the  liighest  moral  greatness  is  tliat  which,  whilst  it  awes  by 
unshaken  constancy  of  principle,  at  tiie  same  time  attracts  us  by 
the  gentleness  of  love.  Wild  scenes,  where  power  is  manifested  in 
desolation,  ac^t  at  first  with  great  force  on  tlio  mind,  es|)ccially  on 
tlie  least  rcflned ;  but  power  and  goodness  are  congenial,  and  the 
highest  manifestations  of  power  are  benignant.  The  power  which 
reveals  itself  solemnly  amidst  beauty,  by  this  very  circumstance 
shows  its  graiid(Mir,  and  a(*(juircs  a  more  enduring  BYrny  over  the 
soul.  I  found  m^'sclf  never  wearied  witli  Skiddaw.  It  lifted  my 
6i)irit.  Sconos  of  ruin  are  apt  to  subdue  us ;  but  tlie  highest  forms 
of  sublimit}'  exalt  us,  b^'  inspiring  a  consciousness  of  kindred  might. 
And  sucli  was  tlie  influence  of  this  mountain.  It  made  the  lake  and 
all  surrounding  objects  its  ministers.  The  mists  were  rolling  tran- 
quilly over  its  summits,  partial  lights  were  wandering  across  its 
face,  and  it  seemed  in  fhll  harmony  with  the  noblest  agents  and 

elements  of  nature 

'^Tiicre  is  one  most  happy  cfTcct,  which  should  be  particularly 
noticed.  Distance,  the  atmosjiliere,  fogs,  and  various  lights,  give 
to  the  to|)s  of  mountains  a  visional*}',  sometimes  a  mj'stcrious 
character,  better  felt  timn  descriljcd,  which  forms  a  most  interesting 
contrast  witli  the  general  massiveness  of  their  foundations.  These 
awful  forum  seem  to  be  spirit4iallzod  as  tho}*  ascK^nd,  till  Uic}'  blend 
with  tlie  pure  heavens,  and  sometimes  tlirough  the  tliin  mist  almost 
melt  into  air.  This  union  of  the  flrmness  of  caiiJi  with  the  ethereal 
brijrhtncHH  of  the  skies  ^ives  a  peculiar  charm  to  moinitains.  In 
fa(!t,  they  nniU*  ixunarkably  op|K)Rite  expressions.  }\y  their  founda- 
tions tliey  Roeni  U>  sink  into  the  earth,  and  our  thoughts  are  carried 
to  its  glfMuniost  depths,  whilst  their  tops  aspire  to  heaven,  and 
dwell  in  a  region  of  |)eace  and  splendor.  Whilst  we  are  impresso<l 
by  tlie  hu«;e  bulk  and  weight  of  their  inert  forms,  their  visionary' 
tops  give  tliein  the  ap|)earancc  of  belonging  to  the  pure  element  in 
which  they  live,  of  possessing  a  congenial  spirit  with  the  free  and 
buoyant  air,  and  of  having  risen  tlirough  tlieir  own  life  and  energy 
to  hold  communion  with  tlie  sun." 

We  have  already  seen  the  i-everant  aflfection  with  which  Mr. 
Clianning  reganlod  Wonlswortli,  and  it  will  be  readil}*  understood, 
therefore,  tliat  he  Joyfully  availed  himself  of  this  opi)ortunity  to 
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seek-  an  interview  with  the  poet    In  a  letter  to  a  sister  ho  thus 
describes  his  visit :  — 

**  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  amusement  I  should  liave  aflbixled 
you,  could  3'ou  have  taken  a  peep  at  nic.  I  liad  sixsnt  Sunday 
morning  at  Grassmere,  —  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  |)eace- 
brcathiiig  spots  under  tiio  skies,  —  and  hi  the  nilenioon,  Ixstng 
unable  to  attend  church,  I  rasolvcd  to  visit  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who 
resides  two  miles  and  a  half  from  tlio  inn.  Unhiekily,  (inissmcre, 
whilst  it  supplied  the  wants  of  the  imagination  and  heart  roost 
abundantly,  could  not  supply  me  with  any  vehicle  for  the  Ixxly 
more  easy  or  dignified  tlian  a  cart,  dragged  by  a  hoi*se  who  had 
caught  nothing  of  the  grace  of  the  surrounding  scene. 

*'  After  an  interview  of  great  pleasure  and  intci*cst,  I  set  out  to 
return,  and,  unwilling  to  lose  Mr.  Wordsworth's  society,  I  accc[)tcd 
his  proposition  that  we  should  walk  together  until  I  was  fatigued. 
At  the  end  of  half  a  mile  my  strength  began  to  full,  and  finding  my 
companion  still  earnest  in  conversation,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  seat 
with  me,  which  he  did ;  and  in  this  state  we  re-cntei'ed  Uic  delight- 
fhl  valley.  Happily  tlie  air  was  mild,  and  I  began  to  think  that 
Providence,  in  distributing  lots,  had  not  l>een  so  severo  as  one 
might  at  first  ho  inclined  to  feel,  in  limiting  nuiliitudes  to  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance ;  for  I  enjoyed  the  fine  pro.s|)ccts  of  Kydal  and 
Grassmei'c  as  I  could  not  have  done  in  a  covered  carriage. 

*^  Yon,  poiiiaps,  might  have  promised  roe  the  honor  of  l)eing  in- 
troduced with  tlie  cart  and  horse  into  a  ^  lyrical  ballad.'  Hut  to 
me,  who,  as  you  know,  profess  to  be  greatly  in  debt  to  Mr.  Woixls- 
worth's  genius,  and  whose  res|)Gct  and  afiection  wcro  heightened 
by  pei*sonal  intercourse,  there  seemed  a  peculiar  felicity  in  tiding 
through  this  scene  of  surpassing  tenderness  with  a  nmn  of  genius 
iand  sensibilit}',  who  had  caught  inspiration  Ax)m  the  lakes  and 
knountains,  In  whose  beauty  I  too  had  been  rejoicing. 

**Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation  was  free,  various,  animated. 
We  talked  so  eagerly  as  often  to  interrupt  one  another.  And  as  I 
descended  into  Grassmere  near  sunset,  with  the  placid  lake  befora 
me,  and  Wordsworth  talking  and  reciting  poetry  with  a  |K>et's 
spirit  b}'  my  side,  I  felt  that  the  combination  of  circumstances  was 
such  OS  my  highest  hopes  could  never  have  anticipated." 

Twenty  years  after  this  sunset  ride,  an  American  traveller  was 
visiting  Wordswotih,  when  the  poet  incidentally  mentioned  this  in- 
terview, and  said  that  one  remark  then  nuule  by  Dr.  Clmnning  had 
remained  fixed  in  his  memor}',  and  all  tlie  roore  deeply  from  the 
impressive  tone  of  sincere  feeling  with  which  it  was  uttei'ed.   It  was 
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to  this  cifcctj-^*'  that  ono  great  ovidcnoo  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity  was,  that  it  contained  notliing  which  rendered  it  an- 
adaptcd  to  a  progressive  state  of  society,  that  it  put  no  checlcs 
u|X)n  Uie  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  did  not  compel  it  to  tread 
always  blindly  in  a  beaten  patlu" 

From  Wordsworth  our  thoughts  are  led  by  an  association^  which 
time  and  cliango  can  never  brcalc,  to  liis  great  comi)ocr,  Coleridge, 
whom  Mr.  Channing  saw  while  in  London  during  the  following 
summer.  And  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  few  notes  of  his  rapid 
Journey  through  P^ngland  of  es|>ecial  Interest,  we  will  pass  at  onoo 
to  a  brief  notice  of  this  visit  Most  fortunately,  we  are  enabled  to 
enrich  our  pages  with  Coleridge's  own  recoixl  of  it,  as  given  in  the 
following  letter  to  Washington  Allston. 

"  HionoATB,  IStli  June,  1828. 

**  My  Friend,  —  It  was  more  tlian  a  gratiflcation,  it  was  a  great 
comfort,  to  all  of  us,  to  see,  sit,  walk,  and  converse  with  two 
such  dear  and  dearly  respected  friends  of  yours  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Channing. 

^*  Mr.  Channing  I  could  not  be  said  not  to  have  known  in  part 
iKfore.  It  is  enough  to  add,  that  the  reality  diflcred  fh>m  my  pre- 
vious conception  of  it  only  by  being  more  amiable,  more  discrimi- 
nating, and  more  fix^e  from  prejudices,  than  my  experience  Imd 
ix^nnittcd  me  to  anticipate.  His  affection  for  the  good  as  tlie  good, 
and  his  earnestness  for  the  true  as  tlie  tnie,  —  with  that  harmonious 
sulK>n1i nation  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  without  encroachment  on 
tlie  absolute  worth  of  either,  —  present  in  him  a  character  which,  in 
my  heart's  heart,  I  believe  to  be  the  ver}'  rarest  in  earth.  If  you 
will  excuse  a  play  on  words  in  speaking  of  such  a  man,  I  will  say 
that  Mr.  Channing  is  a  philosopher  in  both  the  possible  renderings 
of  Uie  word.  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of 
love. 

'*  I  was  unfortunately  absent  the  first  evening.  Had  they  been 
provcnied  from  ro|)cating  their  visit,  I  should  have  been  vexed  in- 
deed, and  yet  not  as  mucli  vexed  as  1  now  know  1  should  have  had 
reason  to  bo.  T  feel  convinced  that  the  few  differenoes  in  opinion 
between  ^Ir.  Channing  and  m3'self  not  onl}'  are,  but  would  by  him 
Im  found  to  l)e,  a])parent,  not  real,  —  the  same  tnith  seen  in  diflcr- 
ent  relations.  Perhaps  I  have  l>een  more  absorbent  in  the  depth  of 
the  mystery  of  the  spiritiml  life,  he  more  engrossed  by  the  loveli- 
ness of  its  nianifesUitions.'* 

Afr.  (Iinnnin^  had  long  Iteen  an  admiring  reader  of  what  Cole- 
ridge liad  i>rintcd,  and  no  words  are  needed  to  describe  tJic  i)lcasuro 
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with  which,  in  oommon  wiUi  fill  auditors,  ho  listened  to  the  Ihsci- 
nating  monologue  of  tlie  poct-pliiioBophcr,  who  ha«l  tlicn  entered 
upon  certainly  tlio  most  serene,  and  probably  Uie  most  brilliant, 
period  of  his  life.  It  seems,  however,  ftx>m  tlie  foregoing  letter, 
that  lie  conversed  enough  to  leave  a  distinct  image  of  himself. 

From  England  Mr.  Channing  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  but 
a  few  weeks,  and  then,  Jonrne3ing  leisurely  Uiit>ugh  France,  entered 
Switzerland  by  the  Jura.  He  was  too  unwell  to  avail  himself  (Vcely 
of  the  rich  opportunities  for  enjoyment  so  amply  alfonlcd  by  that 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  country ;  but  a  few  extracts  (Vom  his 
letters  will  show  that  bodily  weakness  could  not  deaden  his  spiiitual 
energy. 

<'  Geneva^  Sept.  28,  1822.  I  And  that  I  hanlly  knew  tiio  power 
of  mountain  scenery  until  I  came  hillier,  although  1  have  not  seen 
the  noblest  of  the  Alps,  for  I  have  not  yet  visited  Mont  Diane,  but 
only  caught  glimpses  of  his  snowy  top  at  a  distance,  half  wrapt  in 
clouds.  You  probably  know  that  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  are 
not  distinguished  by  beauty  of  form,  when  taken  separately.  The 
stonns  have  dealt  with  tlicni  too  fiercely  and  too  long,  to  leave  them 
the  fine  outline  which  1  have  seen  in  our  own  country  and  in  Eng* 
land.  Tlicir  summits  generally  are  rugged,  naked,  shatteitxl  crags ; 
and  you  sometimes  see  the  |)er|Kndicular,  sharp  i-ocks  towering  into 
tlie  skies,  aliove  tlie  everlasting  snows  which  rest  on  the  projecting 
surfaces  beneatli.  It  is  not  their  harmonious  pro|x>rtion,  then,  but 
the  air  of  awful  power  impressed  u|K)n  them,  —  the  jx^rilous  preci- 
pices by  which  they  are  l)ouiuled«  the  boldness  with  which  they  send 
up  to  heaven  their  wild  tops,  the  pi*odigallty  and  confusion  with 
whicli  the}'  are  scattered  around,  and  the  immense  glaciers  shining, 
without  apparent  change  or  dissolution,  under  the  suniuici''s  snow,  — 
which  subdue  the  traveller  creeping  at  their  foot.  These  constitute 
tlie  deep,  solemn,  mysterious  charm  that  attracts  tlie  eye  to  gaze 
U|)on  these  giant  forms 

^^  Do  you  not  envy  me  the  licaiiliriil,  niagninceiit  Hceiiery  which 
is  now  stretching  around  ine?  I  shall  never  foi*get  tlie  day  I  s|Hiiit 
at  Berne.  It  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  afternoon,  under  a  most  bril- 
liant sk}',  I  walke<l  on  the  rainiiarls,  and  hailed  with  Joy,  as  old 
Aieiids,  the  mountains  in  the  horizon  which  I  had  visit(}fl  a  few  days 
befora.  All  that  naturo  can  do  to  lill  us  above  the  sordid  and  self- 
ish is  done  in  Switzerland  ;  and  who  can  doubt  that,  whcrc  there  is 
a  deep  purix>se  in  the  soul  to  elevate  itself,  much  aid  may  be  derived 
fix>m  the  sublimity  of  the  external  world  ?  But  without  this  purpose 
and  inwaixl  efToit,  it  can  do  little  for  us.  Switzerland  has  bonellted 
iny  health  more  tlian  any  otlier  country.    The  air  has  been  exhila- 
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rating,  and  I  have  looked  on  the  mountains  with  a  delight  which 

almost  gave  me  strcngtli  to  climb  tlicm 

**  It  is  worth  no  little  aufTering  to  cross  the  Wengem  Alp,  and 
scale  the  Grimscl.  I  had  strength  for  neither.  With  what  desire 
did  I  l(Kik  to  tlie  Jungfraii!  If  I  revisit  Switzerland,  one  of  my 
great  pleasures  will  be  to  approacli  its  base.  Tliis  country  has  in- 
spired me.    1  grew  better  almost  as  soon  as  I  entered  it." 

The  winter  months  were  passed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  at 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  But  as  his  letters  and  Journals  — 
written  in  haste,  debility,  and,  as  we  simll  presently  see,  in  aflliction 
—  contain  no  descriptions  of  scenery  or  places  which  ara  particularly 
noteworthy,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  extract  ft'om  his  papers 
some  general  reflections  u|K>n  society,  which  he  seems  to  have  [)re« 
served  as  hints  for  future  thought.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
suggest,  that,  to  one  of  his  humane  spirit,  men  and  manners,  tlie 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  ixsople,  the  tendency  of  governments, 
the  influence  of  institutions,  presented  objects  of  interest  far  sur- 
passing all  that  beauty  in  nature  and  art  could  oflTer. 

**IIas  not  every  state  of  society  a  spiiit,  a  unity  J  Do  not  its 
parts  coliere?  Can  we  Judge  of  one  habit,  one  trait  of  manners, 
one  institution  alone?  Must  not  the  system  be  understood,  the  cen* 
tral  principles,  the  great  ends  to  which  the  community  is  working? 
Are  not  a  nation's  whole  tone  of  mannera  and  cast  of  institutions 
tlie  workings  and  manifestations  of  some  law  of  life,  combining  the 
whole?  Must  there  not  be  a  secrct  accoitlance  l)etwccn  the  diflcrent 
parts  of  a  nation's  character  and  modes  of  living?  Is  there  as  much 
of  an  arbitrary  character  in  these  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine?  Is  not 
tlie  interior  life  tlie  great  thing  to  be  inspected,  the  form  of  human 
nature  which  is  presented  in  the  given  case?  •  •  •  • 

*^TIie  art  of  travelling  is,  to  unite  minuter  observation  with  largo 
comparison,  wiUi  penetrating  insight  into  the  spirit  of  which  visible 
modes  of  life  are  the  body.  The  traveller  should  have  the  i)ower  of 
recognizing  the  common  bond,  principle,  spring,  aim,  of  the  infl- 
nitcly  multifarious  agencies  composing  what  we  call  a  nation 

*^  VVc  must  not  de|)end  on  a  people  to  show  us  what  is  most 
worthy  of  our  attention ;  for  they  are  actually  unconscious  of  what 
is  most  im|3ortint,  their  own  spirit^  and  the  influences  by  and  from 
which  it  has  been  formed  and  is  kept  alive 

**  A  great  object  in  travelling  is  to  discover  by  comparison  what 
is  primarj'  and  universal  in  our  nature,  to  separate  the  adventitious, 
sccondai*}',  tem|K)rar3',  to  learn  the  deep  principles  on  which  all 
permanent  improvements  are  to  rest,  to  behold  and  to  love  what  is 
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Attmoit,  to  shake  off  our  prejudicos  In  Ikvor  of  the  anossontial  modi- 
fications of  our  nature,  and  to  recognize  the  eu&nltal  through  these 
modifications.  .... 

*^  To  go  abroad  tliat  we  may  see  tiic  unessential,  —  new  modes  of 
dressing,  eating,  bowing,  the  exterior  of  man  and  life,  —  is  a  mere 
wasting  of  time.  We  should  go  to  enlarge  our  views  of  human 
nature,  to  learn  what  it  can  do  and  sufier,  to  wliat  it  is  e(|ual, 
under  what  iufluences  its  powers  are  most  devcloi)cd,  by  wliat  most 
cruslicd.  Tlie  noblest  use  of  travelling  is,  to  discern  more  of  the 
godlike  in  tiio  human ;  and  are  tliero  not  marks,  in  tlie  most  do- 
graded  condition  of  society,  of  man's  true  glor}'?  Wo  umy  see  at 
least  some  evil  influences  withstood,  resisted,  which  shows  an  in- 
ward power  not  subdued,  nor  capable  of  subjection,  by  tlio  most 
adverse  ciitsumstances.  This  power  of  seeing  vital  good  is  the  true 
eye  for  a  traveller.  To  visit  distant  countries  only  to  collect  me- 
mentos of  the  deformities  of  human  nature,  to  fill  our  memory  wiUi 
images  of  tlie  missliaijcn  exterior  under  which  humanity  lies  almost 
hidden,  is  worse  than  useless.  Wo  should  strive  to  iierccive,  be- 
neatli  the  dlstoitions  of  our  nature,  its  vqhX  shaix),  its  primitive  ten- 
dencies towards  good.  He  who  travels  witliout  learning  to  love  his 
race  more,  would  do  far  better  to  stay  at  home.  It  is  u  |)oor  business 
to  rake  into  the  corruptions  of  human  nature,  unless  one  liclioves 
in  its  capacity  for  restoration,  and  approaches  Its  dcfilcuients  only 
to  cleanse  them.  A  good  man  should  turn  fi*om  in*emcdiable  evils. 
To  love^  is  our  work 

*^  Civil  society  abounds  in  reitrairUs  on  our  nature,  where  develop^ 
ment  should  be  the  great  aim.  How  little  is  now  done  to  ramovo 
barriera  to  human  powers  and  affections  1  The  order  of  society 
has  been  thought  to  demand  suboixUnation,  subjection,  foixso, 
artificial  manners,  badges  of  different  castes,  —  all  cramping  the 
soul 

**  Fashion  Is  a  chain  on  the  soul.  It  is  a  yoke  laid  by  superiors 
on  inferiors,  through  opinion.  It  disposes  of  our  time,  attention, 
powers.  It  puts  the  stamp  of  wortli,  dignity,  happiness,  on  actions 
and  conditions,  and  prevents  us  from  Judging  for  oui*8clvcs.  Origi- 
nating with  tliose  who  are  raised  above  natural  wants,  and  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  lost  in  self-indulgence,  it  gives  currency 
to  factitious,  selfish  pursuits  and  enJo3'ments.  Thus  tlie  mind  is 
perverted,  contracted,  filled  witli  false  views,  and  grows  mechanical, 
torpid,  lifeless.  A  society  is  improved  in  proportion  as  individuals 
Judge  for  themselves,  and  fk*om  their  own  experience  and  feeling, 
and  not  according  to  general  opinion.  A  man  should  look  to  his 
own  soul  to  learn  what  makes  him  happiest,  and  to  decide  when  ho 
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is  conscious  of  acting  most  in  harmony  wUh  his  whoU  naiwre.    But 
liow  few  do  so  I  ...  . 

^'  Genius  is  a  lilxsrating  power.  It  accoixis  with  nature,  detects 
nattnal  reeling  in  the  artificial  airangements  of  society,  and  discerns 
and  enjoys  tlie  lxsautif\ii  and  lovely  in  our  natural  aflbctions  and 
moral  sentiments.  Thus  a  literature  of  genius  withstands  corrup- 
tion, brings  baclchiglier  minds  to  nature,  counteracts  fasliion 

^'  A  society  is  advanced  in  proportion  as  human  nature  is  rcs|)cctc(L 
It  is  tlie  misery  of  the  present  state,  that  man,  as  man,  is  counted 
of  so  little  worth.  It  is  man  clothed  in  puiple,  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,  higli-born,  rich,  Ac,  who  is  now  considered  as  de- 
serving power.  A  Just  estimate  of  human  nature,  of  its  purposes, 
|x>wers,  destin}',  leading  to  general  courtesy,  resjMsct,  and  effort 
for  the  advancement  of  this  nature,  in  each  and  all,  —  this  is  the 
measure  of  tlio  progress  of  society.  When  manners,  and  especially 
the  intercourse  between  different  classes,  express  tills,  society  is  truly 
flourisliing 

*'  The  existence  of  a  large  class,  cut  off  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, trained  up  to  ignorance  and  vice,  gross  in  manners,  in  no 
degree  acted  uix>n  by  other  classes,  and  repressed  only  by  brute 
force,  is  a  sad  feature  of  civilized  society,  and  a  reproach  on  moro 
favored  onlera.  The  true  organization  of  society  is  tliat  in  which 
all  improvements  of  the  higlier  are  communicated  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  in  wliicli  intellect  and  virtue  descend  and  are  difTiiscd. 
And  will  an3'tiiing  but  Christianity,  moulding  anew  tlio  whole  spirit 
of  tlie  higher  classes,  bring  about  this  end  ?  .  •  .  . 

'^  The  influence  of  government  is  of  great  importance  in  Judging 
of  the  stale  of  societ}*.  A  goo<l  governnieiit  is  that  which,  hy  man- 
ifesting a  common,  wide,  universal  care,  difAises  a  generous,  im- 
partial, disinterested  s[)irit.  A  society  is  well  organized,  whoso 
government  recognizes  the  claims  and  rights  of  ail,  has  no  favor- 
ites, respects  humanity  in  all  its  forms,  and  aims  to  direct  the  pur^ 
suits  of  each  to  the  general  good.  Such  a  government  implies  tlie 
existence  of  a  disinterested  spirit  in  the  community,  and  greatly 
strengtiiens  it.  This  reaction  is  tlie  most  interesting  view  in  publio 
nffnirs.  A  H<K*iety  makes  progress  Just  a<i  far  as  a  disinterested 
spirit,  influencing  tlio  inemliers,  is  embodied  and  manifested  in  in« 
stitntions,  laws,  tril)unals,  and  through  these  flows  back  with  new 
energy  to  individuals.  This  is  the  highest  end  of  government,  its 
sublime,  moral  end 

*'  Liberty  is  tlie  great  social  good,  —  exemption  iVom  unjust  re- 
straints, —  fVoodom  to  act,  to  exert  powers  of  usefulness.  Does  a 
government  advance  this  simply  by  cstabiislnng  equal  lawst    The 
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very  protection  of  property  may  crush  a  lai^e  mass  of  tlio  cominu- 
nity,  may  give  tlie  rich  a  mono|K>ly  in  land,  may  take  from  Uie  i)0or 
all  means  of  action.  Liberty  is  a  blessing  only  by  setting  man's 
powers  at  large,  exciUng,  quicicening  them.  A  poor  man,  in  tlie 
present  state  of  society,  may  be  a  slave,  by  his  entire  de|iendenoe. 
Is  it  not  tlie  tnie  end  of  government,  to  aim  at  securing  for  all  tlie 
widest  field  of  useAil  action?  This  is  to  establish  iibertjf.  How 
far  more  important  is  this  than  to  protect  any  single  class  I  .  •  •  . 

**  The  poor,  weak,  helpless,  suffering,  are  the  first  objects  for 
tlie  care  of  government.  Society  improves  in  pro|K>rtion  as  tliey 
are  protected  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  rights.  Those  high  views  of 
government,  as  a  sacred  institution  for  elevating  all  classes  of 
men,  aro  essential  to  an  exalted  community.  Where  government 
is  considered  as  a  prize  for  selfish  ambition,  society  becomes  de- 
graded  

'^  The  best  condition  of  society  is  tliat  in  which  all  ranks,  classes, 
orders,  are  intimately  connected  and  associated.  The  den^nnit}'  of 
present  society  is  Uie  se|)aration  of  ranks,  tlie  immense  disparity, 
the  inhuman  distance  of  differcut  oixlers.  All  men  cannot  be  equal 
in  all  respects ;  but  the  high  should  feel  their  elevation  to  be  a  mo- 
tive and  obligation  to  labor  for  inferiors. 

*' There  must  be  a  body  of  enlightened,  studious  men.  Let  not 
these  form  a  party,  a  faction,  but  consider  their  light  as  a  good 
given  to  be  diffused,  and  as  a  means  to  maintain  an  improving  in- 
tercourse among  all  orders.  So  tliero  will  be  rich  men ;  but  tlie 
rich,  instead  of  herding  together,  and  linking  themselves  to  oue 
anotlier  by  common  pleasuros,  privileges,  refinements,  ought  to  i^ 
gard  property  as  a  trtisi  for  tlie  good  of  those  who  are  in  want.  Let 
tliere  be  no  literary  clais^  no  dan  of  rich.  The  learned,  when  form- 
ing a  distinct  class,  become  Jealous,  exacting,  doniineoring,  and 
seek  to  maintain  their  sway,  even  at  the  expense  of  tnith.  Schol- 
ars alremly  Ixigin  to  Oiul  the  liciicflt  of  quilling  their  |MHlaiiltc  cells 
and  mingling  with  general  societ}' ;  but  still  tliey  associate  too  much 
witli  rich  and  refined,  —  still  tlie^'  seek  honor  and  ^iower.  Their 
high  ofilce,  of  being  lights  to  society,  is  overlooked.  How  tlie  rich 
injure  themselves  by  a  clannish  spirit,  corrupting  one  another  by 
rivalr}'  in  show  and  expense  I  Christianity  breaks  down  all  these 
walls  of  division  between  man  and  man." 

But  the  scenery,  works  of  art,  institutions,  and  social  tendencies 
of  Uie  Old  World  could  not  wean  Mr.  Channiiig's  afreclions  n*om 
his  home ;  and  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  Icllcra  mani- 
fests tlie  tender  solicitude  with  which  he  sought,  while  far  away,  to 
exert  a  good  influence  over  his  childron :  — 
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**  London^  Aug.  8*  1822.  In  tlio  first  plaoo,  I  wish  1113'  cliildron 
to  be  simple,  natural,  without  afTectation.  Children  are  often  in- 
jured for  life  by  the  notice  taken  of  their  movements,  tones,  say- 
ings, which  leads  tlicm  to  repeat  what  draws  attention,  and  to  act 
fVx>m  love  of  obscr\'ation,  instead  of  following  tlio  impulses  of  na- 
ture. A  child  should  never  be  tempted  to  put  on  prctt}"  airs,  or 
to  think  of  itself  and  its  looks.  I  have  wished  my  childrcn  always 
to  act  in  a  fVce,  natural,  unstudied  wa3%  without  the  idea  or  desire 
of  being  observed,  and,  on  this  account,  have  been  very  willing  to 
keep  thorn  out  of  society,  where  tho3'  might  have  been  taught,  by 
injudicious  notice,  to  turn  their  tlioughts  upon  tiiemsclves,  and  to 
assume  the  manners  which  they  would  hnve  seen  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  charm  of  infancy  is  its  perfect  artlessncss,  and  the  im- 
me<liatc  communication  between  its  feelings  and  actions.  I  would 
prefer  tliat  mj-  children  should  have  an^'  degree  of  awkwardness, 
rather  timn  form  an  artificial  style  of  conduct ;  for  the  first  evil  may 
be  outgrown,  but  aflfectation  is  seldom  or  never  cured. 

**  The  next  particular  to  be  mentioned  is  closely  connected  witli 
this.  I  wish  my  children  to  bo  honest,  sincere,  and  undisguised, 
to  tell  the  truth  at  all  perils  and  under  all  circumstances.  I  have 
alwa3'8  kept  this  in  sight,  endeavoring,  in  my  whole  intercourse 
with  them,  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of  art  or  disguise. 
Children  must  nev^  he  deceived.  ....  I  am  i)ersuaded  that  the  arti- 
fices of  children,  which  wo  charge  on  nature,  are  very  often  imita- 
tions of  tiie  cunning  practices  of  those  about  them.  I  would  have 
an  intercourse  of  entire  A-ankncss  established  with  childrcn.  They 
should  never  have  reason  to  suspect  that  tliere  is  the  least  disagree- 
ment between  our  feelings  and  outward  signs.  If  we  are  unwilling 
to  disclose  anything,  we  should  say  so,  and  not  use  indirect  means 
to  hide  it ;  and  wo  should  encourage  them  to  the  same  explicitness. 
We  should  never  invite  them  to  express  more  aficctton  than  they 
really  feel,  or  to  lavish  marks  of  fondness,  when  tlie3'  wish  to  em- 
plo3'  themselves  al)out  something  else.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
$eem  cold  than  he  insincere.  Nor  should  they  be  taught,  as  a  part 
of  iiolitencss,  to  use  lip;htly  the  language  of  aficction.  Whenever 
they  give  tlirir  opinion,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  it  fully, 
frccl3',  and  not  be  tempted  to  soften  or  color  it  because  it  may  hap- 
pen to  differ  from  our  own  or  that  of  others.  Thc3'  should  talk 
always  from  their  own  minds,  and  not  from  other  people's.  This 
transparency  in  children  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  unpleasant. 
Yet  when  connected,  as  it  alwa3's  should  be,  with  the  culture  of  the 
kind  affections,  it  gradually  ripens  into  an  ingenuous,  considerate 
frankness,  which  expresses  the  real  convictions  of  the  mind,  with- 
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out  inflicting  nnneoessary  pain,  and  beoomcs  one  of  the  cliief  Ixsaii- 
ties  of  our  social  nature." 

Such  was  tiio  watchful  cara  wiUi  which  lie  endcavoixid  to  surround 
his  little  girl  and  boys  witli  gentle  and  purifying  inHuenccs.  lint 
one  of  tlicni  was  never  to  learn  on  eurUi  tlie  liches  of  a  parent's 
love.  Almost  while  he  was  writing  tlie  last  lines,  his  j'oungest  son 
had  died.  He  received  the  intelligonco  of  this  calamit}'  on  his  arri- 
val at  Rome,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiAil  tlmn  his 
acquiescence  in  tliis  irreparable  loss.  The  same  lettera  whicli  con- 
ve3'ed  the  sad  tidings  announced  also  that  a  beloved  sister-in-law 
had  been  taken  away ;  and,  in  his  i*eply,  he  tlius  touchingly  sjieaks 
of  tlie  twofold  bereavement :  — 

'^  Home^  Dec.  18, 1822.  I  reached  tliis  place  3'estorday,  and  found 
here  the  package  of  letters  containing  the  melancholy  accounts 
of  Walter^s  loss  and  of  my  own.  I  am  afllictcd  indeed.  God 
has  visited  me  witli  the  heaviest  loss  I  can  ex|x;ricnce,  save  one. 
Hy  sweet,  lovely  boy  I  Is  he  indce<l  gone?  aiul  am  I  no  more  to 
see  that  smile  which  to  me  and  to  his  mother  was  like  a  beam  ft-om 
heaven?  He  was  a  most  gentle  creature.  I  can  remember  his  oc- 
casional cries  of  distrass,  but  never  one  of  passion.  My  lienltli  did 
not  allow  me  to  carry  and  play  witli  him,  as  I  had  been  in  tlie  habit 
of  doing  witl)  my  other  infants ;  but  when  I  was  amusing  myself 
witli  Mary  and  William,  he  would  ci*eep  to  me  and  climb  up  into 
my  lap,  and  win  n*om  me,  by  his  l>cnigiuint  smile,  tlie  notice  which 
I  was  giving  to  them.  The  accounts  we  had  received  of  him  before 
this  last  sad  news  were  most  encouraging,  and  we  wcra  anUciimting 
tlie  happy  moment  when  we  should  take  him  to  our  arms  and  press 
him  to  our  hearts  with  a  delight  he  had  never  given  us  before. 
And  he  is  gone !  and  when  we  return,  if  Uiat  blessing  Is  in  store 
for  us,  we  shall  look  for  him  in  vain!  O,  the  void  in  a  par- 
ent's heart,  when  a  child  is  taken,  you  do  not  know  I  and  may 
you  never  know  it!  You  are  a  mother;  and,  to  a  motlier,  the 
pang  is  what  a  father  seldom  feels.  I  think  much  moi*e  of  my  wife 
than  of  myself,  her  feelings  on  the  subject  of  our  children  have 
been  so  keen 

'*  Do  not  think,  my  dear,  fh)m  what  I  have  written,  that  T  am  in 
danger  of  dejection.  I  sulfer ;  but  I  have  never  foi*gottcn  tliat  my 
child  belonged  to  anotlicr  and  better  parent,  and  was  mmle  for  a 
higher  state  than  this.  I  am  sure  tliat  he  was  equally  the  cai*e  of 
God  in  death  as  in  life.  I  cannot  Ixilieve  that  the  necessary  means 
of  educating  an  immoi*tal  spirit  are  confined  to  tliis  world.  I 
remember  that  comforting  scripture,  '  Of  tuch  is  tlie  kingdom  of 
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Ilcaycn  * ;  and  my  hope  Is,  that  my  child  has  gone  to  live  ander  a 
more  intimate  connection  tlian  we  can  now  conceive  with  llim  who 
toolc  little  children  into  his  arms  and  blessed  tliem.  Nor  do  I 
l)elieve  that  tlie  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  dissolved  b}'  death. 
In  the  whole  progress  of  our  fature  being,  we  must  always,  I  think, 
look  hfU'k  with  peculiar  interest  on  tfie  moment  when  we  buffan  to 
be,  and  must,  I  tliink,  distinguish  with  some  peculiar  emotion  those 
who,  under  Providence,  brought  us  into  life,  and  who  welcomed 
and  loved  and  cherished  us  in  our  first  helplessness  witli  intense 
and  unwearied  affection.     Deatli  is  not  that  wide  gulf  between 

us  and  the  departed  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine Francis, 

Ann,  m}'  child,  and  our  beloved  Barbara,  are  gone  fVom  us,  but 
arc  not  lost  to  us. 

'*  At  the  mention  of  Barbara's  name,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  un- 
Just  in  dwelling  so  long  on  my  more  immediate  affliction.  I  know 
no  greater  bereavement  than  Woltcr's.  I  would  speak  of  m}'  own 
loss  in  Barbara's  death,  but  that  his  so  much  surpasses  it.  She 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  women  and  best  of  wives.  All  the  graces 
and  virtues  were  Joined  in  her  so  harmoniously,  her  excellence  was 
so  singularl3'  unallo3Td,  so  far  from  the  mixtures  and  defects  which 
we  have  to  lament  in  most  of  our  friends,  that  I  dwell  on  her  with 
a  i)eculiar  com[)lacency.  Seldom  does  a  gentler,  purer,  more  benig- 
nant, more  disinterested  spirit  take  its  flight  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Her  countenance,  conversation,  life,  sent  forth  a  sweet  and  blessed 
influence.  And  she,  too,  is  gone,  and  I  am  to  sec  tliis  lovely  and 
beloved  sister  no  more  on  earth ! " 

And  again  to  his  mother  he  thus  writes,  under  date  of  January 
2d,  1823 :  — 

**0f  our  dear  boy  we  had  heard  nothing  but  good,  and  his  loss 
was  a  blow  as  unexpected  as  it  was  heavy.  lie  was  a  treasure 
worth  moi-e  to  us  than  the  world.  His  sweet,  gentle  temper  not  only 
made  him  a  present  blessing,  but  encourngcd  us  to  hoiK3  that  ho 
would  nccil  only  the  mildest  influences  to  sway  him  to  goodness, 
and  that  he  would  make  us  the  happiest  returns  of  love  for  our 
parental  core.  To  part  with  this  I«)vel3',  smiling,  innocent  bo}-,  to 
whom  we  hoped  to  do  so  much  goo<l,  and  whose  attnchmnnt  and 
progress  we  imnginod  were  to  brighten  our  future  lives,  this  is  In- 
deed to  l>e  liereaved.*  .... 

*' expressed  a  fear  tlmt  I  should  suffer  In  health  by  the  sad 

news  from  home.  No  1  even  hod  I  not  the  supports  of  Christian 
principle,  I  should  llnd  motives  enough  in  m^*  situation  and  affec- 
tions for  watching  over  my  healtli.     I  feel  my  distance  fk'om  homo 
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more  deeply  tlian  eyer,  and  have  hardly  a  thought  or  a  wish,  as 
regards  this  world,  but  of  returning  to  it ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do, 
that  tills  dejicnds  on  rcoovoring  my  strengtli,  I  am  almost  too 

solicitous  in  using  the  moans  to  this  end 

*^You  and  my  mother  Giblis  have  suffered  much  by  our  late 
domestic  trials.  Our  absence  seems  to  us  a  great  evil,  by  depriv- 
ing US  of  tlie  opportunities  of  rendering  those  offices  of  (liial  love 
of  which  we  never  knew  the  full  value  until  wo  were  parents  our- 
selves. It  is  our  constant  prayer,  that  God  would  preserve  j'ou 
both,  and  would  increase  our  power  of  contributing  to  your  happi- 
ness. Absence  has  endeared  all  our  friends  to  us,  but  none  more 
timn  our  parents.  I  sometimes  wonder,  now,  that  we  were  capable 
of  tearing  ourselves  frem  you  all.  In  a  world  so  truuHicnt  and  un- 
certain, a  year  seems  too  mucli  time  to  Iks  6|>ent  at  a  diHttinuu  IVom 
one's  home.  Do  give  tlie  assurances  of  my  love  to  all  our  dear 
circle.  I  cannot  begin  to  name  tlie  friends  to  whom  I  wish  to  send 
affectionate  remembrance.  I  am  too  rich  la  these  blessings  to  bo 
able  to  count  them,  and  distance  only  makes  them  more  precious. 

*^  Your  affectionalo  sou." 

And,  finally,  in  his  Journals,  he  thus  comuumes  with  his  own 
spirit  and  with  God :  — 

**  Rom€^  Jan.  1823.  How  unavailing  is  foresight  in  the  most 
important  transactions  of  life  I  Wo  would  lengthen  life  for  our 
children,  and  they  are  taken  before  us 

**  In  the  moment  of  affliction,  the  thought  sometimes  comes  to 
us  with  an  almost  overwhelming  vividness  of  our  etUire  dependence. 
The  hour  which  has  taken  one  blessing  can  take  more.  All  our 
possessions  begin  to  tremble,  when  one  very  dear  is  taken.  The 
loss  of  one  child  makes  prominent  the  frailty  of  all.  The  bloom  of 
health  fades  as  we  look  upon  it.  O,  how  desolate  we  may  be  made 
in  a  moment!  and  how  wretched  would  be  our  condition,  if  the 
Power  which  disiK>ses  of  us  were  not  benevolent  I 

*^  When  J  think  of  my  child,  of  its  lumiity  and  sweetness,  of  the 
tenderness  he  awakened,  of  tlie  spirit  whii:h  God  had  breathed  into 
him,  and  which  hod  begun  to  develop  itself,  I  cannot  doubt  that  ho 
was  tlie  care  of  God  in  deatli,  as  in  life,  llo  was  made  for  God ; 
had  he  lived,  m^*  chief  duty  would  have  l)een  to  direct  him  to  that 
Infinite  Good, — and  has  he  not  now  gone  to  Him  IVom  whom  he 
came?  Is  it  not  a  most  interesting  view  of  death,  that  it  removes 
in  a  great  degree  the  intennediate  provisions,  the  external  means 
by  which  Grod  communicates  benefits,  and  thus  places  us  in  a  more 
immedUte  and  visible  connection  with  Him?    Is  it  not  the  happi- 
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ticss  of  heaven,  that  spirits  see  God,  not  only  as  reflected  in  his 
worlcs,  l)iit  face  to  face?  God  usctl  our  arms  to  sustain  our  cliild ; 
has  lie  not  tolccn  htm  to  a  world  where  lie  will  lean  more  immedi- 
atcl3'  on  IJis  awn  f 

**  When  I  consider  how  interesting  a  moment  tlio  beginning  of 
existence  is  to  a  reasonable  being,  how  infinite  tlie  abyss  between 
non-existence  and  existence,  I  feci  tliat  we  must  always  loolc  back  to 
Uie  moment  and  circumstances  of  our  birth  witli  i>cculiar  emotions, 
and  that  tlie  beings  to  whom,  under  God,  we  owed  our  life,  who 
were  the  instruments  of  Providence  in  giving  us  bodily  existence 
and  watching  over  the  feeble  sparic,  wlio  were  the  first  to  welcome 
and  to  love  us,  must  always  seem  to  be  among  our  chief  benefac- 
tors. Will  not  the  pai*ental  relation  thus  bo  a  bond  of  union,  a 
source  of  happiness,  forever?  The  foundling  sighs  to  know  his 
parents  with  eager  and  burning  desire.  Is  not  this  filial  affection 
an  instinct  of  the  rational  and  moral  nature  which  will  act  through 
all  the  future? 

^*  Our  child  is  lost  to  our  sight,  but  not  to  our  faith  and  hope,  — 
perhaps  not  to  our  beneficent  influence.  Is  there  no  means  of  grati* 
fying  our  desire  of  promoting  his  happiness?  The  living  and  dead 
make  one  communion.  ^  Wh}'  lK>m  only  to  die  ? '  Birth  establishes 
a  connection  with  the  human  race.  Ilis  birth  made  our  hoy  one 
of  a  great  spiritual  famil}',  and  intimately  united  htm  with  a  few. 
Will  not  his  eternal  being  be  influenced  by  this  connection  ?  .  .  •  • 

**  Tlie  loss  of  a  child  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  which  a  mor- 
tal can  experience,  —  the  loss  of  an  object  of  such  tender  love,  of 
a  being  possessing  the  noblest  powers,  which  we  had  hoped  to  see 
unrolding  beneath  our  (*4vre,  to  whom  we  had  longed  to  do  more 
good  than  to  any  other  being,  and  from  whom  we  had  anticipated 
receiving  the  most  consoling  and  rejoicing  returns  of  love.  Surely 
the  anTcctions  excited  b}*  the  parental  relation  bear  a  resemblanoe 
to  those  b}'  which  God  is  united  to  his  creatures.'' 

How  much  the  vivid  sense  of  his  own  loss,  and  the  depth  of  love 
thus  oi)enod  in  his  heart  towards  his  children,  added  warmth  to  the 
reverent  gratitude  by  which  he  was  bound  to  his  mother,  ap|)ear8 
by  the  following  letter. 

*'  Florence,  April  7,  1823.  When  3-ou  look  at  the  date  of  my 
letter,  3*on  will  see  that  I  am  writing  3*ou  on  my  hirthday ;  and,  on 
this  daj',  to  whom  could  I  wrifce  with  so  mticli  reason  as  to  you? — 
for  to  3*on,  as  well  as  to  me,  it  is  a  memorable  period.  When  I 
think  of  the  beginning  of  my  existence,  how  natural  is  it  that  my 
thoughts  should  turn  to  one  whose  kindness  towards  mo  then  com- 
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menoed,  and  who  has  given  me  through  my  whole  life  prooft  of 
increasing  love !  I  can  hardly  suppress  my  tears,  as  I  foci  tlie 
tender  relation  which  my  birth  established  between  us ;  and  now 
that  I  am  so  far  from  you,  while  I  remember  your  declining 
years,  it  is  consoling  to  me  to  i*cflect,  Uiat,  amidst  many  de- 
ficiencies, I  have  not  proved  wliolly  inscnsiiilo  to  Uio  cluinis  of 
3'our  affection. 

**  On  tills  day,  I  feel  tlmt  I  have  cause  to  give  God  thanks  for 
the  blessing  of  existence.  My  life,  though  no  exception  to  tlie 
common  lot,  though  dieckered  witli  good  and  evil,  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  singularly  favored.  Without  any  care  or  foretliouglit 
of  my  own,  my  outward  condition  has  l)oen  almost  too  favorable, 
and  tiie  comforts  of  life  have  been  multiplied  uix>n  me,  not  only 
beyond  my  hopes,  but  be^'ond  my  wishes.  As  to  tlioso  best  bless- 
ings of  this  world, /rMn(2t  wortliy  of  love,  I  know  not  who  has  been 
richer  than  I ;  and  as  to  the  chief  crowning  good,  not  only  of  tliis, 
but  of  the  life  to  come,  I  mean  religion^  I  seem  to  myself  to  have 
been  phiced  in  circumstances  highly  favorable,  at  least,  to  the 
understanding  of  tlie  Christian  faith  in  its  greatest  purity.  How 
far  I  have  practised  it,  with  what  feelings  I  review  my  conduct, 
and  the  progress  of  my  cliai*acter,  —  tliese  are  topics  on  which 
silence  is  wisdom.  To  another  Being  I  have  to  render  my  account ; 
and  our  poor,  weak,  sinful  nature  can  hardly  look  back  on  a  life  as 
long  as  my  own  without  emotions  which  can  be  fitly  uttered  to  Ilim 
alone.*' 

The  wanderer's  face  was  now  turned  again  to  his  native  land. 
He  had  faithfhlly  sought  renewed  health  by  rest,  and  travel  amidst 
interesting  scenes ;  he  had  enjoyed  and  learned  as  much  of  good 
as,  in  his  bodily  and  mental  condition,  he  was  capable  of  receiving ; 
and  now  he  was  fVee  to  return ;  and  he  thus  alludes  to  the  deep 
satisfaction  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  a  reunion  with  his 
friends :  — 

**  Need  I  say  with  what  pleasure  I  write  to  you  fh>m  tliis  place? 
Florence  Is  on  my  way  home^  and  though  I  am  still  very,  very  far 
from  3*ou,  the  thought  of  making  some  progress  towards  3'ou  is  an 

inexpressible  consolation Return  seems  almost  too  great  a 

happiness  to  be  anticipated 

'^  I  have  said  nothing  of  tlie  feelings  with  which  I  turn  towards 
home.  My  heart  swells  witliin  me  as  I  approach  this  subject. 
And  why  should  I  speak  of  it?  Need  I  say  where  my  affections 
ding? — how  my  heart  3*earns  for  tlie  native  land  I  have  left?  — 
how  3'ou  are  remembered  in  my  prayers  by  night  and  by  day? 
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O,  no !  My  dear  mother,  onoe  more,  farewell  I  If  aj  your  life  and 
health  bo  Bparcd !    May  we  meet  again  ! " 

On  the  last  day  of  his  voyage  to  America,  he  made  these  entries 
in  his  Journal :  — 

**  I  have  Just  seen  land.  Blessed  be  God  I  In  a  few  hours  I 
hope  to  moot  m3'  frionds.  Wliat  timnkn  are  duo !  liCt  mo  now, 
on  ai)proac*liing  shore,  luiml)1y  pur[)osc,  in  (xod*s  strength,  that  I 
will  strive  to  do  his  will  more  pcrsevcringly,  to  l)0  more  use(\tl, 
watchAil,  tcm()cmte,  kind,  devout,  tlian  ever  before." 

^*  1  am  rcturne<l  to  m}'  fncnds ;  let  me  bo  more  to  Uiem  than  I 
have  yet  been,  more  attentive,  tlioughtfnl,  social,  seeking  their 
clieerAilness,  interesting  m^'self  in  their  concerns,  fispecialiy  let 
me  be  mora  to  m^'  mother." 

The  following  letter  to  a  sister  will  best  show  his  feelings  after 
his  return :  — 

*'  Mr  DRAR  L.,  —  How  happy  I  am  to  write  to  3'ou  again  iVom 
my  beloved  home!    Join  with  mo  in  gratitude  to  our  mercifhl 

Father,  who  has  guarded  me  and  our  dear  R b^*  sea  and  land, 

and  brought  us  back  to  j'ou  all.  We  did,  indeed,  see  and  feel,  on 
our  return,  that  we  had  been  visited  by  an  irreparable  calamity, 
and  for  a  moment  our  loss  almost  made  us  foi^ct  the  blessings 
which  ai*e  spared  to  us.  Hut  I  am  now  awake  as  I  never  was 
before  to  their  number  and  value.  My  happiness  has  been  almost 
overpowering,  too  great  to  endure  in  a  world  made  up  of  changes, 
and  too  great,  I  know,  for  the  purposes  of  Providence  towards  me. 
M3'  hcaitli  is  very  much  improved ;  and  tlie  voyage,  from  which  I 
anticipated  the  prostration  of  my  whole  system,  proved  very  l)ene« 
ficial.  Among  my  many  blessings  was  the  good  account  I  received 
of  you  and  youi*s." 

And  on  tlie  Sunday  after  his  arrival,  ho  thus  poured  out  the 
fulness  of  his  heart :  — 

"Those  of  3'ou,  my  hearers,  who  have  travelled  abroad,  and  left 
far  l>cliind,  and  for  a  long  time,  home,  friends,  familiar  hnnnts, 
spheres  of  usefulness,  and  employments  congenial  to  3*our  tastes, — 
you  can  understand  the  fervent  gratitude  which  glows  in  my  heart 
to-da}*.  True,  the  moment  of  return  to  one's  native  land  does  not 
bring  unmixed  hnppineas ;  for  too  often  we  re-ontor  our  long*for« 
saken  dwellings  only  to  miss  chcrislied  objects  of  affoclion,  to  seo 
the  hand  of  time  pressing  hoavil}'  on  our  earliest,  oldont  friends,  to 
receive  sad  answers  i*especting  acquaintances,  to  revive  griefs  in 
those  who  have  been  called  to  mourn  in  our  absence,  and  thus  to 
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have  tlio  solemn  lesson  of  life's  changes  brought  with  new  power 
to  our  minds.  Still,  the  moment  of  return  after  a  long  ami  distant 
separation  is,  though  not  without  tears,  most  blessed.  To  set  foot 
once  again  on  our  native  shore,  where  we  grew  up,  and  where  our 
best  affections  have  taken  root,  —  to  re-enter  tiie  abodes  whero  the 
tendcrest  tics  were  formed,  and  have  gntlici*cd  strcngtli, — to  feel 
ourselves  once  mora  at  home,  that  s|)ot  over  which  tlic  heart  throws 
a  light  snch  as  shines  nowhero  else  upon  earth,  —  to  see  again  tlie 
countenances  of  Aiends  whose  forms  have  gone  with  us  in  memory 
through  distant  regions,  —  to  feel  the  embrace  of  those  aims  on 
which  we  have  leaned  in  our  past  hours  of  son*ow  and  pleasure,  — 
to  read  in  the  eyes  of  Uiose  around  us  a  love,  which  no  kindness 
of  strangers  can  ever  oicpress, — to  exchange  tlie  constniiuls,  re- 
serves, suspicions,  which  can  hardly  be  shaken  off  in  foreign  lands, 
for  the  sweet  confidence,  the  fi'ee  and  fiill  communion,  the  o|X!ning 
of  the  heart,  which  belong  to  domestic  life,  —  to  know  that  the 
lives  for  which  we  liave  trembled,  the  beings  in  whose  existence 
our  chief  earthlj"  happiness  is  centred,  aro  safe,  —  O,  this  is  Joy! 
Joy  such  as  blooms  rarely  in  this  imperfect  state.  To  this  hour  of 
return  my  mind  has  pressed  forward  ever  since  I  left  3'ou.  Amid 
the  new  and  glorious  scenes  through  which  God  has  led  me,  amid 
matchless  beauties  of  nature  and  wonders  of  art,  my  own  dear 
country  has  risen  before  me  with  undiminished  interest  and  bright- 
ness. And  invisible  ties  have  reached  across  the  ocean,  growing 
stronger  by  distance,  and  welcoming  me  back  to  the  loves,  the 
Mendfihipsi  the  Jo3*s,  the  duties,  the  opportunities  of  home." 
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IT  Wfifl  ill  Aii<ini<^t,  1823,  that  Dr.  CriANNiNo'  had  the  Joy  of  onco 
inoro  siaiuliiig  amid  tho  circle  of  loving  friciidfl,  inirtBliioncrs, 
acquaintances,  who  waited  to  welcome  him.  For  a  short  season  ho 
retired  into  tlie  country,  and  then  recommenced  his  pablic  labors 
with  a  frcsliness  and  fervor  tliat  showed  tlie  new  spiritual  energy 
witli  which  he  was  consciously  quickened.  Among  the  animating 
scenes  presented  by  Euro[)e,  so  various  and  rich  in  suggestion,  and 
especiall3'  in  the  long  night-watches  and  perfect  repose  of  his  home- 
ward voyage,  during  which  he  experienced  an  unwonted  exaltation 
and  transparencj'  of  mind,  he  had  found  leisure  to  review  the  past, 
to  cast  off  nmnj'  shackles  of  custom  and  prejudice,  to  learn  distinctly 
his  own  Ainction,  to  compi*ehend  tlic  spirit  and  tendencies  of  mod- 
em society,  and,  above  all,  to  commune  more  nearly  than  ever 
liefore  with  God.  This  year  of  absence  had  been,  unawares  to 
himself,  perhaps,  a  transition  [xsriod.  Thenceforwaitt  was  to  o])en  a 
new  era  of  life,  —  an  era  freer  and  brighter,  more  buoyant  in  ho|>e, 
more  large  In  love,  than  even  his  enthusiastic  3'outh  at  Richmond, 
and  far  more  lieautiful  in  its  serene  confidence,  its  temiKred  wisdom, 
iU  an-{MM*va<lhip:  liolinoss  and  humanity.  Tho  thi(;k-chisteiHHl  blos- 
soms of  his  early  aspiration  hod  given  a  promise,  tiiily  kept,  of 
bnuKfhos  bunding  to  the  gmund  l)encath  tlio  mellow  fruit  of  ripened 
goo<lncss. 

We  ai*e  now  to  trace  the  widening  influence  of  Dr.  Clmnning's 
later  life ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  forming  a  true  conception 
of  tlio  difTusive  sympatliy,  the  carcful  and  capacious  thou<;lit,  tlio 
ready  and  exuberant,  yet  calm  and  equable,  encrf^y  wliich  char- 
acterized it,  tlum  to  follow  him  in  turn  through  each  of  the  great 
spheres  of  interest  in  which  he  was  called  to  act.  Commencing, 
then,  with  his  more  s|)ecial  function  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  wo 

1  IT0  had  received  the  tiUe  of  Doctor  of  DiYinltj  from  IlarTanl  UniY.enhj 
in  1820. 
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will  contemplate  hia  course  progressively  in  relation  to  social  reform, 
to  tlie  auti-siavery  movement^  and  to  politics ;  finally,  wo  will  lool£ 
in  upon  Uie  quiet  beauty  of  his  daily  life  in  tiie  Hoston  and  New- 
port liomc,  wliidi  ho  had  re-entered,  as  we  have  seen,  with  such 
overflowing  afTectiou. 

His  flrst  address  to  his  people,  after  his  return  fVom  Europe,  will 
exhibit  tlie  high  and  solemn  views  which  ho  dierished  in  relation  to 
tlio  ministiy. 

Auguti^  1823.  **  Through  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  I 
am  allowed  once  again  to  address  you ;  and  let  me  open  this  new 
period  of  my  miuistcrial  lifo  by  paying  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
Him  in  whom  all  our  works  should  begin  and  end.  To  God,  my 
creator  and  preserver,  my  guide  through  the  pathless  seas,  my 
fk*iend  among  strangers,  my  guardian  in  peril,  my  strength  in  sick- 
ness, who  has  permitted  me  to  see  his  glorious  works,  and  has 
brought  me  back  in  safety  to  a.  beloved  home,  —  to  God,  who  has 
chastened  and  comfoited  me,  who  has  spoken  peace  to  my  wounded 
spirit,  and  has  spared  to  me  so  man}'  friends,  —  to  God,  who  has 
heard  my  prayers,  who  has  placed  me  once  more  in  the  midst  of  an 
affectionate  i)eople,  and  restored  me  to  the  church  which  he  has 
intnisted  to  my  care,  —  to  God,  whose  undeaeiTcd,  unwearied, 
unfailing  goodness  passeth  all  understanding,  whose  love  is  tlie 
sweetness  of  all  blessings,  whose  providence  is  our  continual  stay, 
whose  grace  is  our  unfailing  ho|)e,  —  I  would  make  the  only  return 
which  a  creature  can  render,  by  bearing  witness  to  his  goodness, 
and  giving  myself  up  to  his  service  with  Joyful,  trustfUl,  thankfbl, 
perfect  devotion. 

^^  In  this  house,  oonsecratcd  to  his  honor,  in  the  presence  of  his 
people,  I  now  renew  the  dedication  of  myself  to  God,  of  my  whole 
being,  life,  thought,  |)owers,  faculties,  affections,  influence,  of  all 
which  he  has  given  and  upholds.  Let  these  lips  speak  his  praise, 
this  heart  glow  with  his  love,  tiiis  strength  be  spent  in  doing  his 
will  1  May  I  serve  him  better  than  I  have  done,  with  purar  aims, 
with  simpler  puri)Oses,  with  a  soul  more  penetrated  by  his  perfec- 
tion, and  with  success  worthy  of  his  cause !  I  know  my  inflnnity, 
and  cannot  forget  the  lifeless  services  which  have  too  fVequently 
been  offered  by  me.  But  I  would  hope  that  the  i*ccent  oi-dinations 
of  his  providence,  that  the  lessons  of  dependence  which  have  been 
learned  in  sickness  and  affliction,  and  that  his  preserving  and  re- 
storing goodness,  will  produce  some  better  A'uit  than  a  transient 
sensibilitj',  will  issue  in  a  profound,  tender  sense  of  obligation,  and 
in  a  firm  purpose  of  duty.    We  know  that  one  great  end  of  the 
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mj'steriotw  tnixtnre  of  evil  and  good  In  our  present  lot  is,  to  draw 
lis  to  God,  to  break  our  spiritual  slumber,  to  soften  our  obduracy, 
and  to  change,  through  the  blended  Influences  of  penitence  and 
thankfulness,  of  sorrow  and  J03',  our  faint  convictions  into  powerful 
principles.  My  friends.  Join  with  me  In  praj^er  to  God,  that  to  all 
his  otiier  gills  ho  will  add  the  highest  gill  of  his  hol^*  spirit,  —  so 
that,  strengthened  to  resist  the  selfish  pro])onsitles  which  enslave 
the  bad,  and  make  good  men  groan,  I  may  show  fortli  in  my  whole 
life  a  fervent  spirit,  and  Uius  communicate  awakening  Influences  to 
my  people.  For  It  is  not  as  a  private  individual,  ami  not  to  relieve 
a  burdened  heart,  that  I  speak  here  so  largely  of  God*s  goodness. 
Were  I  alone  concerned,  I  should  not  thus  lay  open  my  soul.  But 
conscious  tliat  my  cliicf  work  in  life  is  to  act  u[K)n  otiier  minds, 
and  to  act  tlirough  sympatliy  as  well  as  instruction,  1  feel  tliat  you 
have  an  interest  in  the  utterance  and  In  the  increase  of  my  devout 
affections.  God  grant,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  ni}'  own,  tliat  they 
ma^'  l)e  living  and  growing  I  .  .  .  . 

*^  On  this  occasion,  you  will  not  expect  fh>m  me  a  review  of  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  during  my  absence ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
I  have  discovered  nothing  to  obscure  the  claims  of  Christianity.  I 
have  learned  no  name  mightier  Umn  that  of  Jesus,  have  found  no 
new  syBtoin  of  religion,  no  new  institution  for  improving  tlie  char- 
acter, no  new  method  of  salvation,  among  the  schools  of  philosophy 
or  tlie  establishments  of  polic}*,  to  shake  my  persuasion  of  the  para- 
mount excellence  of  the  gospel.  On  this  point  I  return  unchanged, 
unless  to  be  more  deeply  convinceil  of  tlie  uns|)eakublc  worth  of 
our  religion  1)0  a  change.  I  have  seen  human  nature  In  new  dr- 
euniRtiinccs,  but  ever^'where  the  same  in  Its  essential  principles, 
and  everywhere  needing  the  same  encouragements,  consolations, 
inspiring  and  redeeming  Influences.  Whilst,  on  other  subjects, 
early  impressions  were  corrected  or  effaced,  I  never  for  a  moment 
have  suRixicted  that  Cliristianity  was  an  hereditary,  local  preju- 
dice, —  never  have  found  Uiat  it  was  passing  out  of  si^lit  In  pro|)or- 
tion  ns  I  chnngtMl  the  sk^*  under  which  I  was  born.  Like  the  sun, 
I  have  seen  it  shining  aliove  all  lands,  undiminished  in  brightness, 
and  cverywhore  it  has  beamed  forth  as  tlie  tnie,  the  only  light  of 
the  world 

*'  I  ivturn  with  views  of  society  which  make  me  rejoice,  as  I 
never  <li<l  before,  in  the  promise  held  out  b}'  revealed  a*ligion  of  a 
moral  renovaiion  of  the  world.  I  expect  less  and  less  from  revolu- 
tions, imlltioal  changes,  violent  struggles,  —  from  public  men  or 
public  measures,  —  in  a  wonl,  fl*otn  uny  outward  modincation  of 
society.     Corrupt  institutions  will  be  succeeded  by  others  cqualij'. 
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If  noLiDore,  ooimpt,  whilst  tlie  root  or  principle  lives  in  tlio  heart  of 
individuals  and  nations ;  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a 
moral  change,  to  which  Christianity,  and  tlio  Divine  power  that 
accompanies  it,  are  alone  adequate.  The  voice  of  prophecy,  an- 
nouncing a  purer,  happier  state  of  the  world,  under  tlie  holy 
and  peaceAil  influences  of  Jesus,  never  sounded  on  my  ear  so 
sweetly,  never  breathed  so  cheenng  a  )iowcr,  as  alter  a  larger 
oliscrvation  of  mankind ;  aud  I  turn  to  it,  fix>m  tlie  boasts  of  re- 
formera,  as  to  the  authentic  annundation  of  a  brighter  day  for 

humanity 

^*  I  return,  my  fKends,  as  I  hope,  with  an  increased  sense  of  the 
weight  and  worth  of  my  office.  I  am  not  mercl}'  using  what  may 
be  called  the  language  of  my  profession,  but  I  Sfiealc  fram  deepest 
conviction,  in  pronouncing  the  duties  of  tlie  Christian  ministry  to 
be  the  most  important  which  can  be  imposed  on  human  beings. 
And  in  saying  Uiis,  I  am  far  tvoin  setting  up  any  exclusive  pitstcu- 
sions,  for  in  Uiese  duties  all  men  share.  All  are  called,  in  tlieir 
various  relations,  and  aocoixUng  to  tlicir  i)owcr,  to  tulvance  the 
cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  divine  morality,  to  which  the  ministry 
is  dedicated ;  and  tlie  Amction  of  tlie  minister  dllFcrs  only  in  tliis, 
that  he  is  ap[K)inted  to  give  a  more  immediate,  conccntmted  care 
to  this  primary  interest  of  mankind.  The  ministiy  has  grown 
more  grand  and  solemn  in  my  estimation,  because  1  have  a  growing 
persuasion  of  the  excellence  of  the  religion  to  wliose  service  it  is 
devoted,  and  a  growing  conviction  that  on  the  niinisUy  chiefly 
depends  tliis  cause  of  God.  Whilst  otiier  means  of  advancing  it 
are  essential  and  efficient,  still,  Uie  views  of  Chi-tstianity  which  pre- 
vail in  a  communit}',  the  form  in  which  it  is  embraced,  tlie  influ- 
ences it  exerts  on  private  character  and  happiness,  on  domestic 
life,  on  public  opinion,  on  social  institutions,  de|X2nd  \\\x>n  notliing 
so  much  as  the  spirit,  example,  doctrine,  zeal,  fldclity  of  miuistera. 
Man  is  used  by  Cod  as  his  migliliest  agent  In  oiHM*ating  on  num. 
I  feel  tliat  it  is  no  ordinary  work  to  which  I  am  culled,  and  that  it 
were  Ixsttcr  never  to  have  returned  to  it  than  to  bring  a  cold  and 
divided  mind.*' 

The  ver)'  earnest  feeling  of  re8|K>n8ibility  and  privilege,  with 
which  he  renewed  his  ministerial  lalK>rs,  3'et  more  plainly  appears  m 
the  two  following  extracts  fix>m  his  letters  of  tliat  i>criod :  — 

*'  Boston^  Sept.  22,  1823.  I  rejoice  to  tell  you,  and  I  do  it  witli 
livel}' gratitude  to  God,  tliat  I  liore  the  exertions  of  yesteithiy  very, 
very  well.  I  took  the  whole  morning  services,  was  as  long  as  usual, 
gave  some  fVeedom  to  my. feelings,  and  s|K>ke,  tliough  not  loudly, 
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jct  with  oxcitemont.  I  was  wearied,  but  not  cxhansted,  and  by 
liilcncc  and  abstinence  kept  ofT  fevcriAhness.  This  morning  I  am  as 
well  as  usual.  I  cannot  easily  make  even  3'ou  feci  what  a  relief  this 
success  has  given  me.  I  will  not  say  that  tlie  happiness  of  my  life 
depends  on  m}*  ability  to  perform  pastoral  dnt3%  for  I  hope  I  should 
feel  and  enjoy  God*s  goodness  in  any  situation ;  but  the  Christian 
ministry,  witli  all  its  trials,  and  they  are  not  small,  is  the  work  on 
which  my  heart  is  set,  and  my  spirit  almost  faints  at  the  thought  of 
resigning  it." 

**  October  27,  1823.  I  know  that  it  will  make  3'ou  happy  to  hear 
that  I  have  borne  my  return  to  my  duties  far  better  than  I  antici- 
pated. I  have,  perhaps,  been  imprudent,  and  preached  even  longer 
and  more  earnestly  than  formerly ;  but,  although  I  have  suffered  a 
little,  I  have  received  no  serious  injur3'.  For  this  my  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude.  I  sometimes  tliink  myself  happier  than  I  ever  have 
been  before.  To  meet  ray  family  once  more  was  an  inexpressi- 
ble good,  —  so  great,  that  I  hardly  dared  to  anticipate  it  when 
abroad.  But  the  privilege  of  preaching  again  that  gos|)el  which 
my  sufferings  have  made  more  dear  to  me,  and  tlie  hope  that  I 
may  l)e  allowed  to  continue  to  preach  it,  and  may  labor  with  more 
singleness  of  mind,  fervency,  devotion,  and  success,  —  this  com- 
pletes my  joy. 

'*  I  have  returned  to  m}'  duties  with  an  interest  which,  perhaps, 
nothing  but  long  inability  to  perform  them,  and  many  trials,  could 
have  awakcnc<l.  And  thus,  my  dear,  we  are  often  able  to  see  that 
it  is  good  for  us  to  have  been  aflflicted.  The  inwai-d  process,  which 
goes  on  amidst  sufferings,  often  explains  God*s  discipline,  and  we 
learn  to  bless  the  hand  which  chastens,  for  we  see  that  it  is  stretched 
ont  in  parental  wisdom  and  mercy.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
derived  great  inipmvenieut  from  aniicliou,  for  I  am  aware  that  the 
satisfaction  I  find  in  returning  to  long-suspended  duties  is  to  be 
accountA^d  for  by  natural  as  well  as  religious  principles.  But,  bo 
the  cause  wimt  it  may,  the  effect  is  a  goo<l,  and  will,  I  tnist,  give 
greater  [)ower  tr>  my  ministry.  I  have  talked  of  myself;  for  3'our 
love,  I  know,  gives  you  an  interest  in  the  subject.'* 

In  order  to  show  more  ftilly  liis  views  of  the  profession  which  he 
so  unfeignedly  thought  to  be  the  highest  ofUce  in  modern  society, 
far  transcending,  in  tlie  depth  and  extent  of  its  influence,  tlie  sphere 
of  the  statesman  or  of  the  literary  man,  we  will  proceed  to  give 
some  further  extracts  from  his  sermons;  and,  in  doing  so,  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  addresses  which  he  made  to  his  |)eople  annually, 
on  tlie  occasion  of  his  return  iVom  Kliodo  Ishind,  at  which  l}cautif\il 
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retreat  he  began  regalarly  to  pass  the  summer  months  during  this 
period  of  his  life.  In  these  discourses,  he  endeavored  to  break 
through  the  precise  and  ceremonious  st^ie  of  pi-caching  which  is 
usually  thought  necessary  to  preserve  Uie  dcooinim  of  the  pulpit, 
and  to  spcnk  in  the  more  direct  and  simple  language  which  A'iend 
uses  to  friend.  These  sermons  are  tlius,  to  a  great  degree,  auto- 
biogi*aphical. 

HIE  RESPONSiBiLmr  or  tiie  minister. 

1828.  '^  In  describing  Uie  miuisti'y  as  a  highly  i*cs|)onsiblo  oflioo, 
I  beg  not  to  bo  misunderstood.  I  souietimes  hear  hingutigc  em- 
ployed on  tills  point  which  oflbnds  mo  b}'  its  extravagance,  and 
which  can  do  only  harm  to  the  teacher  and  Uio  taught.  IHie  min- 
ister is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  on  him  de|)ende<l  the  salvation  of 
his  people,  —  as  if  to  him  it  belonged  to  decide  the  eternal  condi- 
tion of  his  congregation,  —  as  if  by  his  neglect  his  hearers  would  bo 
plunged  into  irramcdiable  woe.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  as  if  any 
such  titimendous  |)owcr  wei*c  in  my  hands.  I  would  not  wield  it  for 
the  universe.  I  assume  no  such  trust.  I,  indeed,  offer  myself  to 
you  as  3'our  spiritual  ftlend  and  teacher;  but  I  do  it  in  the  AiU 
knowledge  Uiat  God  has  given  3*ou  better  aids  than  3'our  minister, 
that  I  am  but  one  out  of  many  means  of  your  instruction,  and  tliat, 
after  all,  the  chief  responsibility  falls  upon  your$elvei.  Regiml  the 
ministry  as  im[)ortant  to  you,  —  I  will  add,  as  essential  to  Uio 
Christian  cause,  —  but  do  not  lay  u|)on  it  a  burden  which  no  con- 
scientious or  benevolent  man  for  worlds  would  sustain. 

^^  The  minister  is  not  alone  intrusted  with  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  True,  Uie  gospel  is  committed  to  him ;  but  not  to  him 
only,  nor  to  him  chiefly.  It  is  intrusted  to  all  who  receive  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  committed  especially  to 
the  parent  for  tlie  child,  —  to  the  private  Christian  for  his  family 
and  friends,  —  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher  for  the  young,  —  to  Uio 
more  enlightened  for  the  less  privileged  classes  of  society.  The 
minister  alone  is  not  to  preach  Uie  itiliglon.  It  is  to  be  preached  in 
Uie  nurseiy,  in  the  houschohl,  in  the  place  of  business,  in  friendly 
Intercourse,  In  public  assemblies,  as  trni}'  as  in  the  pulpit ;  and  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  often  Christian  truth  is  mora  effectually  carried 
to  the  conscience  and  Uie  undersUniding  by  the  casual  teaching  of 
every  da}'  than  by  more  regulai*  and  stated  ministrations." 

EACII  SOUL  MUST  SAVE  irSBLF. 

1827.  ^^The  great  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  soul  itself.  .1  can- 
not, by  preaching,  even  were  I  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels, 
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make  one  of  joa  a  Cliristian ;  nor,  were  I  able,  ought  I  to  attempt 
such  a  work.  You  are  to  be  made  Cliristians  by  your  own  faitliful 
use  of  all  the  means  of  rcligious  improvement.  Could  I,  m^*  ft'iends, 
by  a  wonl  clinnge  3'our  minds,  ex|)cl  all  error  fVom  your  understand- 
ings, suIkIuc  your  passions,  take  from  the  irritable  man  every 
impulse  of  anger,  from  ilie  worldly  man  every  thought  of  nccunni- 
lation,  from  the  proud  man  every  stirring  of  sclf-elallon,  I  should 
nmloubU^dly  deliver  you  fram  sources  of  trouble ;  but  your  deliv- 
erance, tints  passively  acquired,  would  have  no  more  virtue  tlian 
would  belong  to  you,  were  death,  by  extinguishing  all  conscious- 
ness, by  striking  3*ou  from  existence,  to  work  the  same  deliverance. 
Nothing  is  morally-  good  in  man  but  what  he  is  active  in  producing, 
but  wliat  is  the  growth  of  his  own  free  agency.  Were  I,  by  an 
irresistible  influence,  to  implant  in  3'oa  a  Hght  faith  and  kind  affec- 
tions, 1  should  not  aid,  but  injure  you,  by  taking  from  3'ou  the 
opportunities  of  virtue.  You  would  come  ,fix>m  my  hand  well-pro- 
portioned machines ;  but  machines  3'on  still  would  be.  The  glory 
of  a  fi*ce  agent  would  be  gone.  I  come  not  to  exert  such  a  8wa3', 
not  to  nde  your  minds  or  3'our  hearts,  but  to  urge  you  to  establish 
witliin  yourselves  tlie  sovereignt3'  of  reason  and  conscience,  by  your 
own  reverential  culture  of  these  high  principles  of  your  nature." 

TRUE  ELOQUENCE. 

1827.  '*  To  nile  over  passive  minds,  to  dictate  to  those  who  will 
not  inquire  and  Judge,  seems  to  me  a  low  ambition,  a  ])oor  dominion. 
But  the  power  of  convincing,  |)ersuading,  improving  frco  and  active 
and  self-relying  minds  is  a  noble  endowment.  This  is  the  only 
power  over  men  which  I  covet.  So  desirous  am  I  to  dissuade  3'oa 
from  putting  yourselves  passivel3'  into  other  men's  hands,  that  I 
would  advise  3*ou  to  distrust  much  of  what  is  called  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit.  Thcra  is  a  true  eloquence,  which  3'ou  cannot  too  much 
lionor,  and  it  is  charactcnzed  cliiefly  by  tliis  mark:  it  caUs  into 
vigorous  exercise  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer* 
It  has  no  design  ui)on  men's  minds,  does  not  desire  to  l>ear  tliem 
awav*  as  by  a  torrent,  does  not  hurry  them  to  rash  conclusions,  does 
not  nppcnl  to  pi*ejudi(;cs,  but  treats  the  understanding  fairly,  gener- 
ously, invites  it  to  weigh  proofs,  and  aims  to  inspira  it  witii  a 
supreme  love  of  tnith.  This  is  the  highest  charaoU^riHlic^  of  genuine 
el(M]uoni'<%  that  it  gives  tone  and  energ3'  to  the  hearer's  mind,  gives 
him  a  consciousness  of  Ills  own  powers,  and  enables  him  to  act  from 
his  own  will  and  from  his  own  Judgment.  Against  such  eloquence, 
of  course,  1  would  not  warn  you.  But  there  is  another  kind,  and 
one  far  more  connnonl3'  mot  with,  —  because  requiring  little  talent 
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and  no  elevation  of  soul,  •—  which  deals  chiefly  with  men's  fearsi 
wliich  palsies  and  enslaves  the  intellect,  wliicli  makes  the  hearer 
distrustful  of  his  own  faculties,  which  overwhelms  him  witli  appalling 
images,  and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon  tlic  si)eaker.  Tliis, 
I  have  said,  requires  little  talent ;  tliough,  In  tlie  proseut  state  of 
society',  it  exerts  great  sway.  A  man  of  common  sagacity  may 
blindfold  and  lead  l)chind  him  his  fellow-creatures.  A  much  higher 
and  nobler  skill  is  i*cquired  to  heal  and  strengthen  men's  intellectual 
sights  and  to  open  before  them  large  and  glorious  prospects." 

TOE  KKD  0¥  TUB  MIMISTUY. 

1830.  ^^  I  have  been  called  to  aid  you  in  that  inward  work  on 
which  the  luippiness  of  your  present  and  Aitura  being  de|)cnds,  — 
tlio  work  of  sulxluiug  evil,  sin,  tlio  |M>wer  of  temptation,  and  of 
sti^ngtlicning  and  building  up  in  youi'selvcs  Christian  fuitli  and 
virtue.  It  1ms  been  my  duty  to  urge  on  you  the  need  of  eorUinual 
improvement  in  character^  as  the  only  tiling  worth  living  for,  —  witli* 
out  which  life  would  be  woive  tlian  lost.  I  have  aimetl,  you  will 
bear  me  witness,  to  excite  3'ou  to  the  most  earnest  culture  of  your 
Own  minds,  as  that  without  whidi  notliing  uttered  here,  and  nothing 
befalling  you  in  God's  providence,  would  do  you  good.  I  have 
aimed  to  raise  your  tlionghts  to  tlmt  |X2rfoction,  tliat  dignity,  tliat 
likeness  to  God,  that  hcigUt  of  virtue  and  happiness,  to  which  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  exalt  us,  and  to  which  we  may  all  rise  by  fldclity  to 
his  religion.  And  I  have  exhibited  to  3'ou  the  depth  of  guilt, 
shame,  and  misery,  into  which,  by  self-neglect,  by  abandoning 
ourselves  to  low  and  evil  passions,  we  may  all  be  plunged.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  win  you  to  an  unreserved  devotcdness  to  God,  — 
to  set  before  you  sudi  views  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  his  character, 
designs,  and  modes  of  action,  as  were  suited  to  atti*act  to  him  tlio 
whole  strength  of  your  love  and  trust  and  obedience.  In  a  woi*d, 
it  has  been  m3'  office  to  dispense  to  3*ou  tlie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  have  e8|)eclally  sought  to  teach  you  the  great,  I  may  say  the 
single,  pui*poso  of  this  religion,  which  is  to  form  you  afler  the  spirit 
and  likeness  of  its  Divine  Author,  and  thus  to  give  you  the  llrst 
fVuits  of  lieaven  while  you  live  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  prcparo  3'ou 
for  tliat  |Xirfect  and  immortal  state. 

:  *^  Such  has  been  my  work.  Its  greatness  fills  my  mind  the  more 
1  contemplate  it.  Time,  which  shows  us  the  emptiness  of  most 
eartlil3'  pursuits,  onl3'  magnifies,  in  m3'  regard,  this  glorious  office. 
Qn  what  sublime  and  heart-thrilling  tliemes  have  I  been  called, 
been  |)cnnittcd,  to  8|>cak  !  It  seems  to  mc,  that,  through  the  uni- 
.verse,  no  woixls  of  mora  solemn  import  than  God,  Imuoutality, 
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Pbrpbction,  can  bo  uttered,  —  that  no  higher  themes  can  absorb 
the  moat  exalted  inteUlgences  through  eternity/* 

HIS  OWN  AIMS. 

1830.  "Tliat  I  have  performed  this  work  imiwrfcctlj^  I  feel. 
No  one  can  be  more  penetrated  witli  a  sense  of  mj  deficiencies  than 
m3'self ;  and  my  consciousness  of  these  increases,  because  tlie  re- 
ligion wliich  I  am  called  to  preach  continually  rises  before  me  in 
grratc*r  beauty  au<l  dignity,  with  surer  promises  of  happiness,  mora 
widely  rcachin<i;  claims,  more  animating  motives,  an<l  more  solcum 
sanctions.  Still,  my  heart  bears  me  witness  that  I  have  siucM^rcly 
lalx)rcd  to  carr}'  home  to  the  souls  of  my  fcUow-bclngs  the  divine 
truth  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  impart.  This  truth  has  Iwen 
my  meditation  and  stud3'  by  night  and  by  day.  I  have  given  to  it 
tlie  strength  of  my  body  and  mind.  It  has  absorbed  me,  almost 
consumc<l  me.  Ever}'  new  or  brighter  view  of  it  has  secme<1  to  me 
a  recompense  and  happiness  which  I  would  not  have  exchanged  for 
any  outward  good.  The  hope  of  doing  something  to  rescue  tliis 
divine  religion  from  the  corruptions  which  so  mournfully  disfigure 
and  darken  it, — the  hope  of  bringing  out  more  clearly-  some  of  its 
divine  features,  and  thus  of  contributing  to  extend  and  establish 
its  empiro  on  the  earth,  —  has  been  the  dearest,  the  most  cherished 
ho^KS  of  my  life.  So  far,  I  trust,  I  have  been  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
my  Master.  Whetlier  I  have  not  confined  myself  too  exclusively 
to  this  intellectual  lal)or,  whether  I  have  not  spent  my  strengtli  too 
much  in  solitary  reflection,  whether  a  more  active  life  and  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  my  hearers  might  not  have  been  more 
useful,  —  these  are  questions  which  I  cannot  determine.  I  may 
have  ern'<l ;  some,  t)erliaps,  may  think  I  have.  I  may  have  l)een 
self-iuduigent  in  the  path  I  have  taken,  and  3'on  might  have  been 
mom  aided  by  servi(H>s  whlHi  I  hav«)  withlu^hl.  1  am  not  anxious 
to  Justify  myself.     I  pra}^  (Jod  that  my  error  —  if  it  has  l>ecn  one 

—  may  be  forgiven,  and  that  his  providence  may  avert  from  3'ou 
the  evils  of  m}'  want  of  wisdom  or  fldclitj"." 

An  appreciating  reader  of  the  foregoing  extracts  will  he  conscious 
of  a  gradual  change  of  time  in  Dr.  Channing's  mode  of  sddress, 

—  a  <;haugo  more  readily  felt  than  charactt^rized,  but  which,  by 
way  of  suggojstion,  we  will  denote  b}'  sa3'ing  that  it  was  constantly 
l)ecoming  less  ministerial  and  more  manly.  He  more  and  more 
rcgarde<l  tlie  religious  teacher  as  the  ideal  of  what  all  men  should 
be,  an  inspircr  of  life.  Universal  sanctiflcation  of  tlie  whole  char- 
acter and  conduct  was  the  end  which  he  aime<l  to  present  vividly 
to  his  hearers,  as  tlie  only  true  object  for  a  human  being's  aspira- 
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don.  And  force  of  good- will  —  not  sentimentality,  not  Imaginativo 
entliusiasm,  not  inerel}'  kindly  affecUonateness,  but  a  bravo,  ho|X!ftil, 
conscientious,  confiding  love  —  was  tlic  spirit  which  flowed  out  from 
him  in  every  word  and  look.  This  expansive  feeling,  in  relation  to 
the  animating  influence  which  a  religious  teaclier  should  exert, 
appears  very  (iilly  in  his  letters. 

**  Newport^  Aug.  28,  1828.  I  consider  mj'  profession  as  almost 
infinitely  raised  above  all  otliers,  when  its  true  naUu-e  is  under- 
stood and  its  true  spirit  imbibed.  But  as  it  is  too  often  viewerl 
and  followed,  it  seems  to  me  of  litU^  worth  to  him  who  exercises  it, 
or  to  tliose  on  wliom  it  ouglit  to  act.  It  rcquii*c8  moral  elevation 
of  sentiment,  tliat  tlic  purposes  of  Christianity  may  bo  understood, 
and  moral  energy,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  tliat  those  purix>ses 
may  be  pursued  with  resolution  and  power.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
young  man  is  to  possess  these  requisites  in  a  gi^eat  dcgixse,  at  first, 
—  but  he  must  have  the  seeds,  and  give  some  promise  of  tliem.  To 
one  who  has  this  generous  style  of  character,  this  capacity  of  de- 
votedness  and  disinterestedness,  I  consider  my  calling  as  leaving  all 
others  verj',  very  far  behind.  But  when  taken  up  for  its  re8|iecta- 
bility,  for  reputation,  for  a  support,  and  followed  mechanically, 
drudgingly,  witli  little  or  no  heartiness  and  devotion,  or  when 
seized  ujion  fanatically  and  witli  a  blind  and  bigoted  zeal,  I  think 
as  |K>orly  of  it  as  men  of  the  world  do,  who,  I  grieve  to  say,  have 
had  trx>  much  reason  for  setting  us  ministers  down  among  tlio 
drones  of  the  hive  of  society." 

^'  PorUmnuth^  July  7,  1828.^  In  our  profession,  as  in  every 
btlier,  success  dc|)ends  chicfl}'  on  tlio  heartiness  with  which  a  man 
enters  into  it.  Ho  must  tlirow  his  soul  into  his  work.  1  am  tlio 
more  encouitigcd  about  3'our  success,  Ax>m  Uio  proof  you  have  given 
of  zeal  in  a  good  cause.  You  think  nobly  of  the  object  to  which 
}'ou  are  alK)ut  to  devote  yourself,  and  this  is  no  small  pait  of  a  min- 
ister's prc|Niration.  You  may  meet,  at  tlie  outset,  some  disheart- 
ening circumstances.  I  suspect  most  ministera  can  tell  you  of  their 
hours  of  despondency,  especially  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlieir  course. 
But  true  courage  fights  tlie  enemy  within^  as  well  as  abroad ;  and  I 
shall  be  disappointed  indeed  if  you  are  wanting  in  this  generous 
virtue. 

"  Your  ft'iend  and  brother.** 

'  ^^  Portimouih,  Rhode  Island,  June  18,  1828.*  The  people  hero 
want  to  be  awakened,  certainly ;  but  tliey  have  passed  through  the 

1  To  Dr.  CImrlet  Pollen.  <  To  Orville  Dewej,  D.D. 
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ordinary  process  of  revivals  without  mnch  apparent  benefit.  I  feelt 
more  and  more,  that  the  people  at  laf^o  need  to  he  protected 
against  tliesc  modes  of  assault,  by  having  some  more  distinct  and 
thorough  notions  presented  to  tliem  of  what  religion  or  virtue  is, 
than  perhaps  any  of  us  have  yet  given.  The  identity  of  religion 
and  universal  goodness  is  what  they  have  hardly  dreamed  of.  You 
have  expressed  some  of  the  best  views  on  the  subject  which  I  have 
hcanl;  and,  if  3'our  intellect  unU  work,  in  spite  of  your  plans  of  ro- 
posc,  perhaps  it  could  not  find  a  more  useful  topic. 

*'My  mind  turns  much  on  the  general  question,  What  can  bo 
done  for  tlic  scattering  of  the  present  darkness?  I  think  I  see, 
more  and  more,  tliat  the  ministry,  as  at  present  exercised,  though, 
on  tlie  whole,  a  good,  is  sadlj'  defective.  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  superior  man,  not  of  the  clcrg)",  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  teaching  of  Jesns^  Just  as  he  would  give  one  on  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  or  Plato?  Cannot  this  subject  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  ministers  ?  Cannot  the  higher  minds  be  made  to  feel  that 
Christianity  belongs  to  them  as  trul3*  as  to  the  priest,  and  that  they 
disgracie  and  dcgrndo  themselves  by  getting  their  ideas  of  it  fh>m 
'our  onler'  so  exclusively?  Cannot  lenmed  men  come  to  Chris* 
tianity,  Just  as  to  any  other  S3'stem,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  it  is  ?  '• 

**  J}ec.  9,  1829.*  Is  the  time  never  coming  when  Christians  will 
Ik)  less  dependent  on  ministert  than  the}'  now  are  ?  I  feel  deeply 
the  defects  of  tlie  pi*esent  organization  of  the  Christian  church. 
^  Ever}'  Joint  of  the  l)ody  should  work  effectually'  for  the  common 
growth ;  and  now  a  few  men  have  a  monoix)!}*  of  the  work.'' 

^^Feb.  22,  1840.  The  ministry  need  not  continue  what  it  has 
lieen,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  bo  found  to  be  tlie  most 
effcHunl  tncMlc  of  getting  near  to  our  fellow-creatures.  It  demands 
great  energy  of  thought  and  purpose;  and,  when  so  followed, 
promisees  unspeakable  goo<1." 

•*  Uewpori^  Rhode  Island^  Sept.  6, 1837.*  One  of  the  discouraging 
S3*mptoms  of  the  day  is,  that  so  few  persons,  except  of  the  clerical 
profession,  make  morals  and  religion  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  serious  inquiry.  To  most,  religion  is  a  tradition  or  a  feeling. 
The  noblest  subjects  of  human  thought,  and  those  in  which  all  men 
have  an  equal  interest,  are  given  up  to  a  small  Ixxly  of  professional 
men.  The  effocts  of  this  making  theolog}*  a  mono|)oly  of  a  few  aro 
disastrous  alike  to  the  many  and  the  few.    Theolog}*  has  become 

>  To  .Vmeph  l*tt(;kcriimn,  I).  I). 

s  To  Will.  I'litiiiGr,  Jun.,  Ktq.,  Epping,  New  llamptlilro. 
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technical,  a  trade,  a  means  of  power.  It  has  taken  a  monastio 
character,  been  severed  from  common  life,  and  thus  been  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  superstition.  The  multitude,  in  their  igno- 
rance, have  easily  faiien  under  the  dominion  of  fear,  and  havo 
bowed  their  understandings  to  irrational  and  degrading  doctrines. 
It  always  cheers  me  when  I  find  a  man,  not  of  my  profession,  who 
understands  the  dignity  of  moral  and  religious  trutli,  and  naekn  it 
as  inestimably  precious.  Tliese  remarks  will  explain  the  pleasure 
3'our  letter  gave  mo.  So  far  fVom  feeling  that  3*ou  used  an  undue 
freedom  in  your  suggestions,  I  was  truly  grateful  for  tlicm.  Wo 
ministers  need  the  IVeest  communication  with  our  intelligent  breth- 
ren of  the  lailif,  I  use  this  word  for  want  or  a  better,  though  I  dis- 
like it.  They  often  understand  the  moral  wants  of  the  community 
better  than  we  can.  They  know,  as  wo  cannot,  when  we  beat  the 
air  or  waste  our  strengtli  on  unim|K)rtant  matters,  and  where  the 
main  obstacles  to  human  improvement  lie.  What  volume  could  bo 
laid  open  to  a  minister  so  useful  as  the  secret  conviction  of  his 
thinking  hearers,  in  regard  to  Uio  character  and  eflects  of  his 
labors?  For  want  of  such  communication,  we  work  much  in  the 
dark." 

The  dislike  of  spiritual  dictatorship,  sanctimonious  dignity,  and 
pompous  arrogance,  which  ap|)ears  more  or  less  through  tlieso  pa- 
pers, was  exceedingly  strong  in  Dr.  Chnnning.  The  designation 
of  *^  Ilevereud,"  even,  was  most  disagracablo  to  him.  lie  had  no 
taste  for  being  set  up  as  a  saint  or  an  oracJe,  and  wished  no  influ- 
ence but  that  which  arose  IVom  perfect  naturalness.  He  thought  it 
was  time  for  much  of  tlie  suiMsrstitious  homngo  to  the  clergy  to  van- 
ish. Ills  only  i*eason,  indeed,  fur  wishing  the  ministry  to  bo  pro- 
served  as  a  distinct  ftmction  in  society  was  his  belief  that,  amidst 
the  anxieties  incident  to  existing  social  relations,  only  Uio  very 
stix>ng  could  keep  tlielr  spirits  fVee,  only  tlio  very  tall  In  moral  stat- 
ure so  raise  their  heads  above  the  dust  of  the  caravan  as  to  see  the 
horizon  and  the  heavens  and  the  direction  of  tlie  march. 

But  the  ver3-  motive  which  prompted  Dr.  Chnnuing's  desira  to 
see  the  artificial  eminence  broken  down  on  which  fear  and  |)olicy 
have  isolated  tlio  clerg)%  and  the  props  of  conventional  decencies 
swept  away  by  which  even  the  stupid  and  selfish  feel  themselves 
upheld  in  a  position  of  power,  and  to  have  ever}-  minister  left  to 
stand  firm  or  to  fall,  accoixliug  to  his  manhood,  was  an  ever- 
deepening  reverence  for  the  Amction  of  the  prophet,  —  the  real 
communicator  of  spiritual  light.  Amidst  ci*owds  of  business-men, 
energetically  turning  the  vast  resouix^es  of  modern  science  to  tlie 
increase  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  —  amidst- stniggluig  political 
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parties,  made  restless  by  the  spirit  of  lilierty  and  the  half-recog- 
nized rights  of  all  men,  rights  possessed  so  partially  even  by  the 
privileged,  —  amidst  the  growing  multitude  of  teachers,  literary, 
sdentifio,  philosophical,  plying  Uie  countless  means  of  diffusing  in- 
telligence, —  lie  longed  to  see  a  bodj*  of  men  stop  forwnnl,  fitted  by 
the  universality  at  once  and  the  unity  of  tlicir  aim,  their  elevation 
al)ovo  sclflRli  meanness,  their  nnfaltcnng  ho|)e  for  hiimnnity,  their 
Joyfiil  devotcdiiess  to  Go<l,  to  be  the  eomeienee  of  communities  and 
nations,  lie  felt  tliat  the  age  was  really  iiis[)ircd  with  a  divine 
power  of  love,  and  he  looked  for  a  ministry  pure  and  fervent  enough 
to  bo  the  medium  tlirotigh  which  this  new  life  might  find  a  voice  of 
command,  and  make  itself  felt  with  a  miraculous,  renovating  touch, 
lie  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  being,  according  to  the  needs 
and  op|X>rtunities  of  his  age  and  land,  a  mediator  of  this  heavenly 
influence,  and  Uius  truly  a  minister  of  religion,  —  of  reunion  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  man  and  God.  And  largely  as  we  have 
already  quoted  fmm  his  sermons  and  letters,  in  illustration  of  his 
views,  justice  to  him  demands  timt  we  should  now  give  further  ex- 
tracts fk'om  his  private  pajHsra.  In  these  he  expresses  himself  with 
yet  more  frce<lom  and  energy  of  feeling.  We  shall  copy  many  pas- 
sages, even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  because  they  will  open  to  us 
the  ver)'  heart  of  the  writer.  Without  attempting  any  methodical 
arrangement  of  these  fVagments,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, group  them  under  distinct  heads. 

TIIB  MORAL  GREATNESS   NEEDED   IN  THE   MINISTER. 

**The  miniRter  needs  an  heroic  mould  of  mind,  a  sustained  and 
habitual  grandeur  of  conception,  the  energy  of  which  maj*  breathe 
itself  into  all  around,  lie  is  not  to  have  the  brightness  of  his  con- 
viction crossed  by  a  single  shadow  of  the  fear  of  man.  A  lolly, 
ever-present  conscioiisnoss  of  being  consecmtcd  to  the  highest 
|K)S8i1>le  work  on  earth  —  the  awakening  and  strongthening  of  what 
is  divlncst  in  human  nature  —  is  to  [)ORsess  him.  He  is  to  move 
among  his  fellows  in  the  majesty  and  serenitj'  which  befit  devoted- 
ness  to  heavenly  ends.  The  sublime  thought  of  the  divine  fav€y 
which  It  is  (*hrist*s  end  to  awaken,  must  lift  his  mind  alK)ve  all 
traiiBient  intercHts  and  fortify  him  against  allnreinent.  He  who 
seen  this  an  a  rrtilltt/  brholds  a  light  that  dims  all  oiitw.nrd  glor}'. 
This  firm  and  lofly  tone  of  mind  is  what  wo  need.  We  should 
adopt  perfection  as  our  own  good,  with  a  deep  comprehension  of 
its  commanding  T)eniity.  Wo  should  speak  of  it  with  the  language 
which  it  would  itself  adopt,  could  it  reveal  in  wonls  its  divinity. 

We  should  announce  tills  likeness  to  God  as  the  end  to  be  sought, 
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not  as  if  teaching  a  proposition  into  which  we  Iiad  reasoned  our- 
selves^ hut  as  if  declaring  a  profound,  radiant,  all-penetrating 
intuition,  —  as  if  speaking  IVom  experience/' 

'^Positivcncss,  assumption,  is  an  entirely  different  state  of  feel- 
ing fh>m  the  elevation  of  soul  wrought  in  us  by  the  presence  of 
great  thoughts.  The  devotion  of  the  whole  heart  to  tlio  pursuit 
of  celestial  goodness,  the  consciousness  of  such  an  aim,  produces 
no  dogmatism,  no  conceit  of  infttliibility.  A  minister  should  have 
■the  auUiority  of  liigh  virtue.  Ills  tone  shouhl  be  Uiat  of  irrcoon- 
•cihible  war  against  the  peculiar  evils  or  his  times,  and  of  resolute 
•resistance  to  tlie  influences  of  ease,  opinion,  epicurism,  which  bribe 
iiim  to  surrender  principle.  But  this  moral  enei'gy  is  not  to  bo 
wasted  on  what  is  exterior  and  superficial ;  it  is  to  \>o  concentrated 
in  opposition  to  the  ver}'  heart  and  life  of  what  is  evil  in  the  society 
around  him  and  in  Uie  ago.  lie  is  to  feel  that  ho  is  called  to  with- 
stand tlie  turbulence  of  the  passions,  dcep-i*uoUMl  pi*eju(lices,  the 
insidious  influence  of  public  institutions  and  of  social  customs,  and 
that  his  only  reliance,  under  (j<m1,  is  ou  tiiat  mightiest  |>ower  in 
the  human  soul,  the  moral  power." 

^' We  want  »ingUnet$  of  purpose^  to  have  the  whole  soul  pos- 
sessed by  a  calm,  dee[)-swelling  admiration  for  the  divine  lieauty  of 
goodness,  to  be  resolved  to  promote  this  by  every  energy  of  our 
naturo.  We  should  bo  flllcd  with  a  divine  fervor  of  soul,  an  ex- 
panding warmth  of  love.  This  living  love  has  been  the  |)owcr  of 
all  true  friends  and  teacliers  of  mankind.  It  dissolves  all  ixistralnts, 
ceremonies,  barriers,  opens  to  us  tlie  lieai*ts  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
gives  to  the  tone  and  countenance  a  winning  charm,  llow  should 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  God,  in  the  Ailfll* 
ment  of  the  grand  design  to  which  Jesus  and  all  good  beings  aro 
devoted,  and  which  comprehends  Uie  inflnite  liuppincss  and  glory 
of  all  spirits  I  How  should  the  ineflable  sublimity  of  tliis  end  en- 
large, invigorate,  purify  us !  The  thought  or  man's  i)os8ible  com- 
munion witli  God,  and  of  his  capacity  of  unliounded  participation 
'in  the  Divine  gocxlness,  should  give  a  loftiness  an<l  energy  of  pur- 
iposc  to  the  preacher  whi<.*h  should  never  for  nn  InsUuit  forHake  him, 
(but  make  him  unaffectedly  superior  to  all  outwanl  dignities,  un- 
daunted amidst  the  opi)osition  of  tlie  great,  and  tenderly  sympa- 
tlilzing  and  rospcciful  to  the  most  debited."  ^ 

**  What  we  need  is  a  spit-ilual  force  tliat  will  not  take  the  form 
and  hue  of  the  conditions  or  persons  among  which  we  live,  but 
will  resist  debasing  influences,  and  mould  all  around  us  after  the 
pattern  of  great  ideas.  We  neeil  such  an  unfaltering  fuitli  in 
Christian  virtue,  its  supremacy,  its  sure  triumph,  as  will  enable  us 
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to  assert  Its  claims  In  speech  and  action,  even  in  tlie  most  di80oar-> 
nging  circninRtanccs.  With  all  mildness,  tlierc  must  be  in  us  an 
uncompromising  spirit.  Having  found  Uic  true  good,  we  cannot 
yield  to  public  opinion,  to  private  friendship,  or  to  an}*  kind  or 
measure  of  op[K)6ition.  We  must  pay  no  heed  to  capricious  esti- 
mates. Censure  should  not  cost  us  a  moment  of  anxiety,  but  only 
turn  our  regards  more  decpl}'  inward  to  the  Divine  Oracle,  the 
Voice  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  fetters  of  woridly  com- 
promise must  be  shaken  off,  or  we  cannot  take  one  A*ee  step." 

**  A  iMihl,  fixK5  tone  in  conversation,  the  decide<l  expression  of 
pure  and  lofby  sentiment,  may  1»e  influential  to  change  the  wholo 
temper  and  cost  of  tliinking  of  society  around  us.  Are  wo  not 
traitors  to  great  truths,  when  we  suppress  the  utterance  of  them,  and 
lot  tlie  opposite  errors  pass  unrebuked  ?  Ought  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world  to  be  continually  met  with  mildness,  yet  unfaltering  firmness? 
Itcjuinot  l)e  op|H>so<l  too  steadily  and  uncompromisingly.  To  bring 
out  a  noble  spirit  into  daily  intercourse  is  a  more  precious  offor- 
lug  ti>  truth  ilmii  retired  speculation  and  writing.  lie  who  leaves  a 
holy  life  behind  him,  to  bless  and  guide  his  fellows,  bequeaths  to  the 
world  a  richer  Icgac}'  than  any  book.  The  true,  simple  view  of 
riglit  should  be  preseutcKl  without  disguise.  High  principles  are  to 
1)0  advanccnl  as  real  laws ;  the  vague  uncertainty  wrap^ied  round 
tliem  b}'  unmeaning  professions  and  practical  renunciation  is  to  be 
strip|>e<l  away,  and  tliey  arc  to  l)e  firmly  set  up  as  standards  for. 
the  Judgment  of  all  men,  public  and  private.  No  air  of  superiority, 
contempt,  anger,  no  fault-finding,  cynicism,  no  thought  of  self, 
should  mingle  with  this  testimony  to  right ;  but  a  true  love  of  man- 
kind, a  reverence  of  virtue,  a  desire  to  elevate  all  men  to  the  noble- 
ness for  which  thc}^  are  destined,  should  manifest  the  depth  and 
purit}*  of  our  moral  convictions." 

''An  ail-pervafling  devotion  to  goodness  should  stamp  the  whole 
character,  conduct,  conversation.  Ihit  wisdom  should  guide  this 
frankness.  The  mind  shoiihl  not  be  borne  away  by  a  fervor  which 
it  (Minnot  restrnin.  Tlioi*e  should  be  manifest  self-direction  and 
dignified  self-c;ou)inand.  Ix^t  there  be  no  whining  sentiinent'ility 
aiNMit  virtue,  but  a  innnly  (Huimriousness  of  the  givatu<*ss  of  char- 
acter to  which  ever}'  child  of  God  should  attain,  —  a  calm  elevation 
of  thouglit  and  aim,  — a  cordial  sympathy  with  all  that  is  generous 
in  society  and  individuals,  —  a  deep  sense  of  the  reality  and  proc* 
ticableness  of  heavenly  excellence,  —  a  rational,  yet  glowing,  c!on- 
sciousness  of  the  Inie  glory  of  a  spiritual  being.  The  pi-esencc  of 
our  fellow- men  should  not  mb  us  of  self-res|K*ct,  shf>iild  not  restrain 
us,  —  restrain  the  will  from  encrg}',  tlie  intellect  from  bold  and 
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freest  thought,  the  conscience  fVom  prescribing  highest  duties. 
Wo  must  be  palsied  by  no  fear  to  olTcnd,  no  desire  to  please,  no 
dependence  u[>on  Uie  Judgment  of  otlicrs.  The  consciousness  of 
self-sul>sistence,  of  disinterested  conformity  to  high  principle,  must 
communicate  an  open  unreserve  to  our  manners.  Wo  should  never 
distrust  the  power  of  a  great  tnith  fairly  uttered.  To  act  on 
others,  there  must  be  decision  of  intellect  as  well  us  of  afrection, 
—  a  resolute  energ)*  of  the  whole  man." 

*^  Wliat  a  privilege  it  is  to  awaken  in  tlio  souls  of  men  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  moral  relationship  to  God  I  This  truly  is  a 
creative  work.  In  proportion  as  the  spiritual  gains  predominance 
over  tlie  material  in  our  nature,  docs  not  tlie  soul  take  |x>sseHsion  of 
the  body,  shine  tJirough  its  features,  attitude,  looks,  and  reveal 
itself  to  those  whom  words  cannot  reach?  What  faitli  in  God  and 
virtue  may  a  tone  express  I  Do  we  comprehend  Uie  |)owor  of  love, 
when  it  truly  reigns  in  us,  how  it  encircles  us  with  an  atmosphere, 
pervades  those  fu*ound  us,  melts  down  resistance,  sootlics  excite- 
ment? A  mighty  love,  diffusing  itself  through  e^'c,  voice,  fonn, 
what  can  it  not  accomplish  ?  Should  we  uot  raise  ourselves  to  this 
state  of  calm  intenseness  of  love?  No  man  knows  the  nieasui-e  of 
his  influence  till  this  force  abides  in  him.  How  many  all  amund 
us  are  really  dead  I  But  who  can  lie  inert  and  torpid  before  tlie 
presence  of  an  absorbing,  overflowing  alFcction?  (/hrist's  life  was 
a  revelation  of  Uie  spiritual  love  which  fllled  him.  Such  a  love, 
and  such  a  life,  should  be  sought  by  us." 

^^  The  minister  is  to  speak  as  did  Christ,  listening  to  the  Divine 
Oracle,  and  ready  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  tnith. 
A  superiority  to  all  outward  considerations  is  the  flrat  qualiflcation 
for  the  rightful  pnrauit  of  his  pix>fession.  If  he  dcsii^es  to  stand 
fair  with  men,  he  will  be  a  traitor  to  his  Lord.  If  he  abks  himself 
what  will  please  his  hearers,  ratlier  tlian  what  will  beneflt  tlicin,  he 
desecrates  his  calling.  Is  he  whose  very  work  is  to  reform  society 
to  take  society  as  his  rule  ?  The  Christian  niiiiister  is  not  sent  to 
preach  cold  abstractions,  to  talk  of  virtue  and  vice  in  genei-al  terms, 
to  weave  moral  essays  for  his  heai'ci's  to  admire  and  to  sloop  on ; 
but  he  is  sent  to  quicken  men's  consciences,  and  to  show  them  to 
tliomselves  as  they  aro.  On  nil  subjects,  where  his  convictions  ai*o 
in  conflict  witli  pi*evailing  usages,  he  is  l»oiind  to  si)eak  Aaiikl^', 
tliough  calmly.  Not  that  he  is  to  deal  in  vagno  and  piuisionato 
denunciation,  to  be  a  common  scold,  a  meddlesome  futilt-fliider. 
But  if  he  thinks  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ai*dcnt  spirits  a  sin 
against  society,  he  is  to  say  so ;  if  he  believes  that  the  sending  of 
rum  and  opium  to  savage  nations,  to  spread  among  Uiem  the  worat 
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Gvils  of  civilisation,  is  a  wanton  crime,  he  is  to  declare  his  opinion ; 
if  he  consideni  tlie  maxims  of  the  biisiness-worid  hostile  to  integrity 
and  benevolence,  lie  is  to  expose  tlieir  falseness." 

**  At  tlic  present  da^',  there  is  little  need  of  cautioning  ministers 
against  roalincss  in  reproving  evil.  The  danger  is  all  on  the  other 
side.  As  a  class,  they  are  most  slow  to  give  offence.  Their 
tcHnptation  is  to  sacrifice  much  to  win  tiie  affections  of  their  |)eople. 
Too  many  satisfy  themselves  with  holding  togetlter  a  congregation 
by  amenity  of  manners,  and  by  such  compmmises  with  prevalent 
evils  as  do  not  Involve  open  criminality.  They  live  by  the  means 
of  those  whose  vices  thej'  should  reprove,  and  tlms  are  continually 
ensnared  by  a  scHlsh  prudence.  Is  it  said,  tliat  they  have  families 
dependent  ui)on  them,  who  may  suffer  for  their  fidelity?  I  answer, 
Let  no  minister  marry,  then,  unless  tlie  wife  he  chooses  have  such 
a  spirit  of  martyrdom  as  would  make  her  prefer  to  be  stinted  in 
daily  bread  rather  than  see  her  husband  sacrifice  one  Jot  or  tittle  of 
his  moral  independence.  .  Is  it  said,  that  congregations  would  be 
broken  up  by  perfect  f^-eedom  in  the  ministers?  Better  far  would 
it  be  to  proach  to  empty  pews,  or  in  tlie  meanest  halls,  and  there 
to  be  a  fearless,  disinterested  witness  to  the  tnitli,  tlian  to  hold 
forth  to  crowds  in  goi'geous  cathedrals,  honored  and  courted,  but 
not  daring  to  speak  one's  honest  convictions,  and  awed  by  the 
world." 

**  How  shall  the  minister  quicken  and  preserve  a  heavenly  tone 
of  spirit?  Ix't  him  clKM'iHli  an  habitual  coiisciouHiicss  of  God's 
infinitely  tender,  paternal  love  for  cvcr^'  human  being,  and  of  tlie 
infinite  capacity  of  goodness  in  all  spirits.  I^et  him  accustom  him- 
self to  regard  each  individual  with  whom  he  lipids  intercouree  as 
made  and  designed  for  wisdom,  love,  power,  happiness,  without 
limits.  liCt  him  learn  to  regard  all  men  as  now  related  to  God  and 
go<Kl  spirits,  and  as  welcomed  to  an  endless  participation  in  Uie 
ever-unfolding,  infinitely  benevolent  designs  of  God.  Let  him  Joy- 
fully and  unreservedly  consecrate  himself  to  this  work  of  elevating 
souls,  concentrate  his  whole  being  upon  it,  forget  comparatively 
evcrytliing  but  this  divine  end  of  human  development,  esteem  all 
IKiwcr  and  opportunity  as  of  worth  in  proportion  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  this  great  puqiose,  and  resolve  to  live  and  die  in  advancing 
Gtttts  plan  of  spiritual  perfection.  Let  him  not  permit  himself  to  be 
distractxMl  by  little  inUM'ests,  incMinvcniences,  engn^ementn,  but 
secure  such  outward  accommo<lations  as  favor  heallli,  and  think 
no  more  of  circumstances ;  thus  will  he  avoid  frittering  awa}^  his 
strength  in  petty  details,  ond  keep  his  soul  whole  for  great  objects. 
liCt  him  alwUiin  from  living  in  his  own  past  deeds,  and  waste  no 
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energy  of  thought  or  will  in  self-oompUioont  reooUeotions  or  idle 
rcgrcta,  but  use  suooess,  praise,  reputation,  |)oeiUon,  as  a  ground 
of  nol)icr  cfToits  aud  iai*gGr  hopes,  as  an  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment to  wider  usefulness.  Let  him  be  wise  in  labor,  so  as  not  to 
exhaust  the  elastic  force  of  mind  and  Uiouglit,  and  be  habitually 
calm,  so  as  to  maintain  that  clearness  of  pur[)ose  on  which  enduring 
strength  of  will  de|>cnds.  Let  him  put  all  his  powers  in  tune,  and 
make  his  whole  life  harmonious  by  inward  unity.  AIk>vo  all,  let 
him  constantly  look  up  to  God  as  the  all-connnunicating  Fatlior, 
from  whom  {lour  down  into  the  faithful  soul  unfailing  sti*ettnis  of 
sphltual  Ufe." 

CENTRAL  TBUniS  TO  DB  TAUQIIT. — TtIK  THUK   UKYIVAL. 

**  Are  there  not  seasons  of  spring  in  the  moral  world,  and  is  not 
the  present  age  one  of  tliem?  Is  not  a  new  |M)wor  now  making 
itself  felt?  Are  we  not  all  asleep?  Is  thera  any  Just  sensibility  to 
our  connection  with  God  and  the  eternal  world?  Is  it  an  improve- 
ment  of  the  existing  forms  of  i-eligion  which  is  wanted,  or  a  new 
form  of  religion  at  once  more  intimate  and  mora  univci*sal?  Is  a 
nobler  manifestation  of  religion  to  be  given,  independent  of  and 
superior  to  preceding  modes  of  manifesting  it,  and  comprehending 
and  reconciling  all?  Can  a  nobler  life  be  revealed  to  men,  which 
they  will  feel  to  be  nobler,  as  placeil  in  contrast  witli  present  evils? 
Can  a  new  condition  of  society  be  prasentcd  m  n  spirit  raised  above 
actual  degradations,  so  that  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  Lift  may 
be  seen  to  dim  all  other  interests,  and  draw  to  itsell'  tlie  entire 
energy  of  human  thought  and  feeling  ?  " 

.  ^^  Is  God  seen  to  bo  a  Pauunt?  Is  not  the  intercourse  with  him 
too  formal  ?  Do  we  not  need  an  exhibition  of  his  near  relations  to 
us,  which  will  awaken  a  more  lilial,  rejoicing,  confiding  piety?  Do 
we  heliwe  tliat  ho  loves  us,  loves  us  infinitely^  Unit  a  stixsaui  of  good- 
ness is  forover  flowing  down  ui)on  us,  that  ho  delights  in  foi-giving, 
that  he  Joyftilly  welcomes  his  returning  children?  Is  this  tlio  gi*eat 
view  to  bo  presented,  that  God  is  desirous  to  impart  hiineelf  to  us, 
to  unite  us  to  him  in  i)erfect  love?  An}'  view  of  (xo<l,  of  which 
love  is  not  the  centra,  is  injurious  to  the  soul  which  racclves  it.  Is 
not  raligion  to  be  unfolded  as  a  profound,  serene  love  of  n  Moral 
Paront,  who  calls  us  to  immortal  glory,  who  by  duty  is  guiding  us 
to  a  nearar  [)ei*ception  of  his  own  glory,  to  i*cscmblance  to  himself, 
to  communion  with  him  foraver?  Is  not  this  faith  in  the  perfect 
love  of  God  tlie  gi-and,  commanding,  central  view  which  is  to  All 
the  thoughts,  to  take  strong  hold  on  the  will,  to  excite  a  calm,  full, 
concentrated  enthusiasm  ?  ** 
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**  Aro  wo  not  to  aim  chlofly  at  oalling  forth  In  mon  a  oonsolous- 
ness  of  tlioir  capacity  for  embracing  God  and  the  universe  in  a  pure 
love,  —  a  love  unfolding  without  limit  in  strength  and  vastness? 
Is  not  this  i)crfoction  of  soul  to  be  brought  before  men  as  a  great 
reality?  Are  tliey  not  to  be  tauglit  to  see  the  germs  of  it  in  the 
common  affections  which  move  tliem,  In  the  moral  principle,  and, 
above  all,  in  their  capacity  of  communion  with  the  Inflnite  Foun- 
tain of  all  goodness,  Joy,  beauty,  life?  Is  It  not  the  main  design 
of  Christianity  to  give  a  revelation  of  this  love  as  the  end  of  man, 
and  as  Ood*s  evcr-frcsh  inspiration?  Is  not  tlie  world  witliiii  thus 
to  be  hiid  oix;n,  and  tite  spiritual  glory  of  whicli  all  outwaixl  splen- 
dor is  the  faint  emblem  made  clear,  until  men  are  tauglit  to  feel  a 
divine  Joy  in  Uicir  own  nature?  Should  not  tlie  great  aim  lie  to 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  and  a  revei> 
ence  for  the  moral  clement  in  man  as  an  emanation  from  the  Infi- 
nite Being,  as  God's  image,  voice,  life  within  us?  He  who  would 
promote  tills  great  reformation,  for  which  tlie  religious  world  is 
now  read}',  should  live  with  a  vivid,  absorbing  comprehension  of 
tlie  Divine  Life.  It  should  each  day  revive  him,  be  a  perpetual 
light  to  him,  determine  his  views  of  society,  and  give  a  tone  to 
eveiy  wortl  and  action." 

**  A  new  voice  is  needed,  a  voice  of  the  deepest,  calmest,  most 
quickening  conviction,  in  which  the  whole  soul  speaks,' In  which 
every  affection  and  faculty  is  concentrated.  The  divinity  of  good- 
ness must  burn  within  us,  —  must  awaken  all  our  sensibility,  call 
tlie  whole  lieing  into  action,  come  forth  irresistibly  as  fVom  an 
^  cxliaustless,  overflowing  fountain,  — must  give  to  the  voice  a  pene- 
trating |)ower,  and  infuse  through  the  whole  manner  an  inspiring 
animation.  What  is  this  n$w  spirit  which  Is  striving  to  utter  Itself, 
to  give  a  now  nmnifoHtation  of  the  soul  in  iiidividtmls,  a  new  form 
to  scwioiy,  an<l  tf>  awiiken  enthusiasm  in  overcoming  evil?  The 
knowledge  of  the  Perfect  God  as  Infinite  Goodness,  Infinite  Energy 
of  Goo(l-Will,  All-communicating,  All-inspiring  I^ove,  —  Is  not 
tills  tlie  great  truth?  Must  not  religion  be  presented  habitually  as 
such  an  exercise  of  the  moral  power  in  pure,  enlarging  charity  as 
will  bring  lis  within  the  near  and  constant  infliionce  of  Infinite 
(UmkIiioss,  till  the  whole  being  is  penetrntcd  with  this  spirit  of 
disinterestedness,  and  filled  with  trust,  gratitude,  syinpatli}*,  hope. 
Joyful  co-o|H*rntion  ?  Philantliropy,  a  noble,  victorious  benevolence, 
like  that  of^  Christ,  is  to  be  the  great  end,  —  not  a  precise,  defined 
virtue,  but  nn  expansive,  ever-enlarging  action  of  goodness.  And 
this  love  must  not  l>o  vague,  abstract,  spiritiinl  merely,  but  wise, 
practical)  specific,  cfllcicnt,  Just,  tcmler,  vigorous,  in  nil  relations,— 
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of  home,  of  fHendshipi  of  society  at  lai^i  of  patrioUsin,  of  ha- 
manity." 

*^  A  profound  conviction  of  God's  moral  puriioscfl  to  men,  of  liis 
dcaign  to  exalt  tlie  aoui  infinitely,  must  kindle  a  pur|M>so  in  us  vast 
and  enduring  as  his  own,  give  us  faith  in  the  |)ossibility  of  riMioem- 
iug  mankind,  give  us  a  itssiiect  for  every  indiviiluai,  make  us  feel 
our  unity  with  all.  God  must  be  regarded  as  enjoining  tliis  unlim- 
ited love,  as  calling  us  to  univei'sal  brotlierhood,  and  forbidding  all 
tliat  separates  us  from  our  kind.  He  is  to  Iks  looked  up  to  as  the 
ever-quickening  souixse  of  life  to  all  men,  as  the  all-embracing,  all- 
communicating  spiritual  Father  of  every  human  l)eing.  Jjove  Is  to 
be  dierislied  as  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life  witldn  us ;  wo  are  to  feel 
an  adoring,  gratel\d  S3*mpathy  with  the  Divine  Love,  which  will 
prompt  us  to  breathe  it  in,  and  to  be  renewed  by  its  power  in 
the  image  of  God.  Man  is  to  be  loved  as  God's  child,  as  God's 
temple,  as  the  being  in  whom  God  reveals  himself,  and  presents 
himself  to  us  for  our  love.  A  confidence  in  tlie  Divine  benig- 
nity is  to  show  itself  in  our  unfaltering  efforts  to  lilt  up  tlie  race, 
to  awaken  all  that  is  generous  and  noble  in  the  soul,  to  remove 
obsti*uctions  to  human  elevation,  to  breathe  into  all  men  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  greatness  and  a  reverence  for  their  fellows. 
We  are  to  be  animated  witli  this  new  life  of  love,  —  of  love  for  man 
at  tnan^  —  a  love  which  cinbriioes  all,  of  every  rank  and  character, 

—  which  foi|{ets  divisions  and  outward  distinctions,  —  breaks  down 
the  old  paitition  walls,  —  sees  a  divine  s|iark  in  every  intelligence, 

—  longs  to  redress  Uie  existing  inequalilies  of  socict}',  to  elevate 
all  conditions  of  men  to  true  dignit}',  to  use  wealth  only  as  a  means 
of  extensive  union,  not  of  separation,  —  whicli  substitutes  generous 
motives  for  force,  —  which  sees  nothing  degrading  in  lalior,  but 
honors  all  useful  occupation,  —  which  everywhere  is  conscious  of 
the  Just  claims  and  rights  of  all,  resisting  tlie  idolatry  of  the  few, 
ceasing  to  worship  the  great,  calling  u|>oii  the  mighty  to  save,  not 
crush,  the  weak,  fVom  revei*ence  for  our  common  natura,  —  and 
which,  in  a  word,  recognizes  the  infinite  worth  of  every  human 
spirit  This  is  the  true  spirit  for  tlie  minister,  a  love  like  tliat  of 
Jesus  on  tlie  cross,  which  sacrifices  all  to  the  well-being  of  man, 
and  the  glory  and  infinite  designs  of  God." 

.  ^^  To  raise  up  the  fallen  world,  the  minister  needs  some  sublime 
objects  which  can  fire  the  imagination,  stir  the  whole  souls  of  men, 
and  waken  them  fh>m  tlieir  selfishness,  —  some  principles  suited  to 
human  nature,  —  some  truths  fitted  to  work  jienctrutingly,  with 
mighty  renewing  power.  How  much  is  lost  b}*  adulterating  the 
truth,  by  bringing  it  down  to  tlie  condition  of  existing  society  I 
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Christ  stood  Alone.  Troe  Christianity  still  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  spirit  of  the  worid.  Its  mlnistcra  should  be  more  unoompro- 
mlslng,  searching,  pungent  in  tlieir  proacliing.  Men  nceil  some- 
thing  wliicli  will  talce  a  strong  hold  of  thcnii  rouse  tliem  up  to 
canicst,  n^soluto  action  on  Uiciusclvcs.  Wliat  are  tlicso  groat 
truths,  principles,  objects?  What  are  the  central  trudta  to  bo 
taught?  Is  not  the  cliaractcr  of  God  as  a  Moral  Parent,  an  Infi« 
nite  Fulness  and  Fountain  of  Perfection,  —  who  gives  moral  powers 
to  his  childron  for  infinite  development,  who  desires  to  communi- 
cate his  own  life,  who  has  no  other  end  in  creation,  who  is  alwaj'S 
present  with  inflnitc,  parental  interest  in  tlie  soul,  —  is  not  this  tlie 
tnitli  of  tnitlis  wliich  is  to  quicken  us,  and  to  reveal  Uie  ineffably 
glorious  end  witliin  our  reacli?  Cannot  this  spiritiud  iwrfeetion,  in 
all  its  excellence,  beauty,  i)ower,  be  made  a  visible  reality  to  men, 
and  be  set  forth  to  them  as  tlie  supreme  good,  the  condition  of  all 
other  good,  —  as  tliat  in  which  all  other  good  is  contained,  and  in 
giving  which  God  gives  all  tilings." 

**  What  a  quiclccning  tliought  is  it,  what  a  ground  of  inflnite 
hope,  Umt  (xcxl  has  given  us  a  nature  lilcc  his  own!  —  that  the 
whole  universe  is  fonncti  as  a  field  for  its  nutriment  and  growtli !  — > 
tliat  all  our  relations  witli  nature,  societ}',  family',  are  designed  to 
call  out  this  I10I3*  love !  Should  not  lieaven  be  presented  as  essen- 
tially consisting  in  goodness,  in  a  JoyAd  communion  with  God,  with 
good  spirits,  witli  tlie  universe,  by  an  all-t)ervading  love?  Cannot 
Uie  pra(^ti(*al  errors,  means,  and  processes  of  spiritual  growth  bo 
explained?  Moral  perfection,  of  which  all  particular  virtues  are 
tlie  germs,  —  is  not  tills  the  grand  tliought  which  shows  the  true 
glory  of  the  soul,  which  reveals  to  us  tlie  inflnite  love  of  God  and 
tlie  immensity'  of  his  designs  of  benevolence,  wliich  gives  such  pro- 
found and  awful  interest  to  our  i*elations  witli  him?  God's  infinity, 
—  does  it  not  nmlce  all  tilings  iiossiblo  to  us?  —  does  it  not  open 
licforc  us  an  infinite  future  of  progress?  —  does  it  not  ofibr  to  us  a 
lleing  of  cxhaustless  love,  with  whom  we  may  commnue  more  inti- 
mately for  ever?  What  will  he  not  be  to  us,  if  wo  heartily  adopt 
and  olrny  his  law?  What  will  he  not  communlcnto  from  his  fulness 
to  tlif>se  who  use  Uieir  moral  power  to  avail  themselves  of  his  oin- 
ni|)otence  ?  " 

••  1'lie  diHtiuguiBhing  glory  of  Christ's  charac^tor  Is  to  be  brought 
out  and  iinfohlrd  with  now  |Kiwor.  Is  he  viewed  enough  as  a 
whole?  Is  it  seen  that  his  virtue  was  a  perfect,  luinnonions  one? 
The  blesse<lncss  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  ns  a  nnivfrnnl  hve  which  can 
choose,  at  all  sacrifices,  the  liighest  goo<1,  and  give  M*lf  wholl}*  up 
in  disinterested  service, — this  is  to  be  sliown  in  all  its  quickening 
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reality;  it  is  to  be  exhibited  as  God'a  own  spirit,  tlio  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  tlie  principlo  oflieavenly  life,  the  lx>nd  of  vital  union 
with  Uie  Divine  Being,  the  germ  of  infliiito  and  eternal  virtue. 
God  is  Uie  source,  object,  moilel,  of  this  iierfect  love.  His  iulhiite 
excellence  gives  infinite  glory  to  the  soul  which  is  fixed  on  him  as 
its  object.  This  goodness  is  his  delight;  he  nourishes  it  in  us, 
renews  it  ftt>m  himself,  makes  it  one  with  him.  The  true  good,  to 
which  the  soul  should  turn,  is  moral  likeness  to  God,  being  pei-fect 
as  he  is  perfect.  This  union  with  him,  Uiis  devotion  to  tlie  cause 
of  spreading  his  kingdom  through  the  universe,  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  This  makes  Christ's  character  tiie  image  of  the  Infinite 
Beauty.  This  is  to  be  taught  as  the  only  true  life.  Christ  taught 
an  abandonment  of  all  objects  whidi  men  delight  in,  fVom  a  pmfound 
and  earnest  aspiration  after  perfect  goodness.  Sliall  tlie  ministers 
of  Christ  make  compromises  with  lower  principles?  Shall  tliey 
bring  Christianity  down  to  the  standard  of  the  world?" 

^*'  Nothing  will  be  done  by  the  minister  till  he  arouses  in  men  a 
fervent  energ)*  of  the  moral  piinciple.  Decenc}*,  prudence,  self- 
interest,  reganl  to  comfort,  res|iectability,  are  notliiug.  Men 
must  be  made  to  thiret  for  perfect  goodness,  to  see  its  eternal 
beauty,  to  long  for  it  witli  the  full  foixse  of  Uiclr  spiritual  alfectious. 
Will  not  the  heart  rcsi)ond  to  the  claiuts  of  GimI  and  Christ  and 
celestial  virtue,  when  plainly  urged?  Is  there  not  an  inwani  ten- 
dency of  our  spiritual  being  to  moral  perfection,  which  insures 
a  Joyful  acquiescence  in  tlie  highest  appeals?  May  not  men  bo 
made  to  see  tlie  rudiments  of  these  heavenly  capacities  in  tliem- 
selves,  —  to  feel  that  they  have  experienced  a  peculiar  Joy  in  love, 
—  tlmt  tliey  have  gained  new  life  by  sacrifices  to  u[)riglitness  ?  Un- 
bounded progress  in  virtue,  in  love,  light,  [)owcr,  —  all-enibi*nciiig 
philanthropy,  —  the  absorption  of  selfishness  in  Uiiivcrsal  good- 
will,— victory  over  debasing  influences, — spiritual  lil>ei'ation  from 
all  low  impulses,  — tlie  ever-near  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — 
the  divine  love  manifested  in  Christ,  —  tlie  almighty  design  of  God 
to  redeem  men  from  all  inlquit)',  —  tlie  prospect  of  iinniortulity,  of 
never-ending  approach  to  God,  of  ever-growing  participation  in  his 
life,  and  ever-widening  co-oiK'ration  with  his  beneficence,  —  tiieso 
are  tlic  great  truths  which  come  home  with  irrosistihle  [Kiwer  to  the 
divine  principle  witliin  us.  Ougiit  any  views  but  these  to  be  pre- 
sented? He  alone  can  speak  of  sin  as  an  infinite  evil,  and  con- 
centrate against  it  the  whole  energy  of  the  soul's  aversion,  dread, 
displeosiiro,  who  has  risen  into  Uie  Divine  light,  who  has  faitli  in 
tlie  unlimited  capacities  of  our  spiritual  naturci  who  |>ei*ceives  the 
reality  of  heavenly  goodness,  who  knows  that  by  love  man  has 
afiSuity  to  God.'' 
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**  I  can  conceive  of  a  style  of  preaching  seldom  heard  as  yet 
It  will  spnng  from  the  conviction  of  a  higher  state  of  humanity  as 
possililo  now,  and  must  come  from  the  souls  of  teachers  who  have 
i-eached  to  tliat  now  state  themselves.  Would  not  a  preacher,  really 
inspired  with  the  grandeur  of  Christian  virtue,  come  into  so  vivify- 
ing a  union  with  the  minds  of  his  hearerd  as  to  raise  them  to  an 
iutensit}'  of  iutcllccUmi  and  moral  action  of  which  thc^'  were  inca- 
imble  liefore?  In  proportion  as  the  minister  attains  to  this  eleva- 
tion, he  will  speak  with  plainness  and  witliout  evasion.  There  is  a 
certain  fastidious  way  of  treating  subjects,  as  if  they  would  be  tar- 
nished by  direct  siKscch,  which  destroys  Uic  |K>wer  of  preachers. 
The  minister  has  other  work  tlian  to  amuse  men.  Grace,  harmony, 
energy,  should  be  blended  and  merged  in  tlic  unity  of  the  sublime 
end  to  which  they  all  conspire.  No  poetical,  imaginative  air  should 
color  his  discourse ;  but  divine  goodness  should  be  spoken  of  as  the 
gveai  practical  reality.  lie  must  aix>use  the  conscience  to  its  sol- 
emn claims ;  he  must  waken  the  will  to  the  eaiMiest  and  resolute 
pursuit  of  it.  lie  should  siKsak  with  urgency,  —  not  that  urgency 
which  belongs  to  personal  and  narrow  interests,  but  that  which 
befits  a  mind  exalted  by  the  living  knowledge  of  an  infinite  good." 

^^  We  ought  to  stand  up  befora  men  so  filled  witli  the  greatness 
and  beneficence  of  our  function,  as  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  self, 
and  utterly  superior  to  frowns  or  favor,  —  strong,  serene,  free,  in- 
spired. For  true  eloquence  there  is  but  one  preparation ;  it  is  to 
make  the  thought  of  spiritual  perfection,  of  God*s  life  within  the 
soul,  real  to  ourselves  b}'  habitual  experience.  We  need  calm, 
c^)llectcd,  fcarloBs  minds,  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  brought  near  to  men  by  a  most  earnest  feeling  of  brother*" 
liooil.  ()  the  uns|>e»kable  littleness  of  a  sotd  which,  intrustcfl  with 
Christianity,  speaking  in  God*s  name  to  immortal  l)eings,  with 
innnlte  excitements  to  tlie  most  enlai*gc<l  and  fervent  love,  sinks 
down  into  narrow  self-regard,  and  is  chiefly  solicitous  of  its  own 
honor  1  The  pulpit  should  be  to  tlie  minister  an  altar,  upon  which 
he  may  offer  himself  up  as  a  living  sacrifice,  pure,  s[)otless.** 

*^  The  inlniMtcT  is  to  speak  with  the  same  conviction  of  spiritual 
life  that  filled  Jesus  Clirist.  He  is  to  Ik)  truly  an  inspii*ed,  lleavcu- 
onlained  pi*ophct.  What  sanctit}*,  what  separation  from  selfish 
views,  what  entire  dedication  of  his  whole  being  to  the  recrovery, 
freedom,  growth,  perfection  of  the  immortal  spirit  should  charac- 
terize him  1  Ills  whole  life  should  be  a  discipline  of  purification 
from  earthly  influences,  lie  should  be  a  i)eri)etual  testimou}*  of 
godlike  goodness  to  the  world  which  he  would  raise.    Ho  should 
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80  live,  that  the  Spirit  may  thine  out  through  him,  and  quicken  all 
around  liim.  Wiiat  an  oflloe«  —  to  awaken  Uie  divine  in  man! 
The  glorious  form  of  humanity  set  before  us  in  Christ  should  be 
ever  before  tlie  minister.  Tiio  preacher  can  never  preach  as  he 
ought,  never  write  or  si^cak  with  the  power  belonging  to  his  ofHce, 
unless  he  feels  ever  present  the  deep  conviction  of  union  with  God 
and  Christ  and  all  good  spints.  lie  is  not  alone.  The  mightiest 
enci'gies  in  the  universe  are  co-operating  with  him.  lie  must  blend 
himself  witli  God*8  grand  reconciling  agencies.  The  Ilonian,  Uio 
Spartan,  could  merge  his  own  individual  good  in  tlie  national  well- 
being.  In  a  far  higher  tone  of  feeling,  tlie  minister  should  enter 
into,  and  be  absorbed  by,  the  Spiritual  Community  of  which  God 
is  the  Life.'' 

The  fervent  enthusiasm  witli  which  Dr.  Chanuing  regarded  tlie 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  and  his  vivid  sense 
of  the  grand  tendencies  of  the  age  towaixls  an  emlMxUmcnt  in  social 
life  of  tlie  spirit  of  love,  made  him  most  anxiously  dcish-e  to  see  a 
body  of  3'oung  men  entering  the  ministry,  who  could  nse  above 
sectarian  enthralments  and  worldly  hindrances,  and  give  Uiemselves 
up  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  advancing  a  ravival  of  practical 
goodness.  This  state  of  mind  appears  in  ail  his  printed  sermons 
of  this  period,^  as  well  as  in  his  private  pa|>er8,  ftx>m  which  wo 
select  tlic  two  following. 

The  firat  is  a  letter  to  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  who  had  Just  been 

ap|)ointed  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  in  Uie  Cambridge  Divinity 

School,  and  was  about  entering  upon  the  olllce  in  which,  for  so 

many  years,  he  opened  his  pura  and  earnest  spirit  as  a  fountain  of 

living  waters  for  his  3'ounger  brethi*en.     Humble  as  he  was  wise, 

Mr.  Ware  had  sought  counsel  ft'om  Dr.  Clianning  as  to  tlie  best 

modes  of  perfoiming  his  duties,  and  the  following  is  the  rcply  to 

his  letter :  — 

"St.  Croix,  January  29, 1881. 

^^My  DBA.R  Sir,— >  ....  I  will  begin  with  answering  Uio  end  of 

your  letter.   You  ask  my  views  respecting  your  work.  The  discourse 

which  you  have  tliought  (It  to  publish  from  m}'  volume  shows  you 

the  spirit  which,  as  I  tiiink,  should  characterize  the  institution. 

I  wish  the  young  men  to  be  more  and  mora  imbued  wilii  Uie  *  spirit 

of  truth,'  the  supreme  love  of  truUi,  tlie  least  understood,  least 

honored,  least  cherished  of  Uie  virtues,  and  yet  Uie  cardinal  virtue 

of  a  religious  teacher.     It  is  not  hartl  to  stir  up  3'oung  men  to  seek 

disUnction  by  paradoxes  and  sturUiiig  novelUes;    but  to  inspira 

>  Work!,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  187,  207,  227,  267.    One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  2U0, 
240.  201,  267. 
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tliat  loTO  of  truth  which  mnkes  tlio  young  fear  Uiclr  own  errors  as 
much  as  tlioso  of  others,  opens  tlie  mind  to  eveiy  new  ra}'  of  light) 
and  quiclcens  it  to  improvement  in  all  known  virtue,  as  tlio  best 
preparation  for  icnowing  liiglier,  — tills  is  no  easy  taalc.  And  yot| 
until  a  new  tliirst  for  truth,  such,  I  fear,  as  is  not  now  felt,  talces 
possession  of  some  girted  minds,  we  shall  make  little  progress. 
I  apprclicnd  tliat  tliere  is  hut  one  wa}'  of  putting  an  end  to  our 
present  dissensions ;  and  that  is,  not  the  triumpli  of  any  existing 
system  over  all  others,  but  tlio  acquisition  of  something  i)cttcr  tlian 
tlio  best  we  now  have.  The  way  to  reconcile  men  who  are  quar- 
relling in  a  fog  is  to  let  in  some  new  and  brighter  light.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  fighting  now  in  a  low,  mtstj'  vallc}'.  A  man 
who  should  gain  some  elevated  position,  overlooking  our  imagined 
heights  of  thought,  and  who  would  lead  us  after  him,  would  set  us 
all  right  In  a  short  time. 

^'Another  idea  expressed  in  mj' discourse  impresses  me  more; 
and  that  is,  the  imi)ortanco  of  a  spirit  of  martyixlom.  No  man  is 
fitted  to  preach  or  promote  Christianit}'  who  is  not  fitted  to  die  for 
it.  He  in  whom  the  pure  and  sublime  virtue  of  Christianity  has 
not  wrought  the  conviction  of  its  own  unrivalled  worth  and  glor}', 
so  tliat  he  can  '  count  all  things  loss  for  it,'  cannot  go  fortii  with 
the  power  which  is  necessary'  for  one  who  is  to  bo  its  minister  in 
this  crookc^l  and  perverse  generation. 

''  I  think,  in  my  discourse,  that  I  did  not  attach  sulTlcicnt  im- 
INirlancro  to  tlie  spirit  of  humility.  I  am  satisfied  that,  when  Jesus 
said,  MIe  that  sliall  humble  himself  as  a  little  child,  the  same  is 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  he  meant  by  greatness  singular 
cflicicncy  and  eminence  in  promoting  his  religion.  By  humility,  in 
this  plnc^,  we  are  to  understand  the  triumph  of  love  over  the  passion 
for  su|>erionty,  and  a  deep  sympath}-  with  tlie  weakest  and  lowest 
of  our  brethren.  All  our  institutions  —  domestic,  political,  and 
religious  —  are  feeding  the  passion  for  distinction  and  su|)eriority ; 
and  yet  nothing,  I  believe,  is  so  hostile  to  the  power  which  a  min- 
ister should  covet  al>ovo  all  things,  —  the  power  of  approaching  the 
souls  of  men,  and  of  communicating  to  them  what  is  l)est  in  his 
own  soul.  Iff  could,  I  would  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  the  ideas  of  distinction  and  superiority.  I  would  have  them 
venerate  the  Divine  image  in  their  ixxji'est  fellow-creatures  too 
much  to  think  of  innkiug  them  subservient  to  their  own  glor}'.  I 
would  have  them  spcciall}'  concerneil  for  tlie  i)oor,  ignorant,  and 
suiroriug;  and,  for  this  end,  I  wisili  they  would  work  willi  Dr. 
Tuckerman  in  the  ministry  at  large." 

The  second  Is  a  brief  essay  on  Tublic  Prayer,  which  Dr.  Cliau- 
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ning  wrote  out,  at  Mr.  Ware's  request,  for  the  use  of  the  students 
in  the  Divinity  School. 

**  Public  pra3'cr  answers  its  end  in  proportion  as  it  makes  Uie 
hearer  pray.  To  excite  the  epirit  of  prayer  in  Ike  congregation  is  the 
test  of  true  public  devotion. 

^*  Pmycr  is  Uio  expression  of  deep  want  to  a  Being  of  Infinite 
Fulness  and  Goodness. 

^^Tlie  spirit  of  prayer,  tlicrefore,  consists  in  consciousness  of 
deep  ^ant,  and  in  fuilh  in  God's  infinite  iM>wer  and  wiliingness  to 
supply. 

*'The  minister,  to  excite  tliis  spirit  in  others,  must  jmsscss  it 
lilmscif,  Uiat  is,  must  cliui'isli  tliis  consciousness  and  lliis  fiiilli. 

^*The  want  which  prayer  breatlies  is  spiritual,  or  the  want  of 
spiritual  life,  of  moiul  i)erfection,  of  godlike  love,  of  redemption 
fh)m  moral  evil,  of  spotless  puritj',  of  union  witii  God,  of  universal 
charity,  &c. 

**  No  minister  can  pra}'  aright  in  whom  this  want  is  not  deeply 
felt.  It  should  be  intense,  —  the  3*eamlng  of  his  soul.  To  excite 
it,  his  mind  should  tin*n  often  to  its  object,  —  that  is,  to  moral  \yhv* 
fection,  as  manifested  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  gi*eat  and  hoi}-  men,  —  to 
virtue,  in  its  most  lovely*  and  inspiring  forms,  to  the  workings  of 
the  spiritual  life  in  himself  and  otlicrs,  and  to  all  the  motives  by 
which  moral  excellence  will  become  to  him  Uie  supreme  good,  ab- 
sorbing all  others. 

'^Another  means  of  exciting  this  consciousness  id  this.  When 
the  bright  idea  of  moral,  Christian  excellence  is  awakening  strong 
aspiration,  he  should  look  into  himself  and  see  his  deep  deficienc}^ 
and  learn  the  greatness  of  his  want,  the  vastncss  of  the  change 
required  to  realize  his  conception  of  excellence. 

^'  But  faith  is  as  needful  as  consciousness  of  want;  and  to  cher- 
ish this,  nothing  is  so  important  as  to  view  G(mI  in  the  peculiar 
light  in  which  lie  is  placed  by  Christianity.  The  niluisU^r  must 
habituall}'  look  up  to  him  as  a  Spiritual  Father  and  Fountain,  as 
having  an  infinite  interest  in  the  human  soul,  as  desiring  its  re- 
covery and  |ierfcction,  as  ever  pi*esent  to  give  his  Spirit,  and  as 
having  sent  his  Son  to  manifest  him  in  this  char.«ictcr,  and  to 
awaken  this  faitii  in  his  spiritual  love.  Until  this  view  of  God 
lakes  Uie  plac^  of  all  othere,  becomes  habitual,  liecoines  associated 
with  his  name  and  every  tliouglit  of  him,  we  shall  not  know  the 
full  worth  and  i>owcr  of  Christianit}',  and  shall  pra^*  imiKirfcctly. 
Christianity  has  no  higher  end  than  to  awaken  faith  in  God,  as  the 
Spiritual,  Celestial  Father,  as  the  Friend  of  Uie  soul,  as  desiring  to 
impart  to  it  a  oelesUal  life. 
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<*  If  theso  views  of  prayer  bo  Just,  then  the  form  of  pablio  prajer 
is  eiisily  settled. 

''  It  must  be  simple.     Deep  want  is  ambitions  of  no  ornaments. 

*'  It  must  avoid  difTusiveness.  Earnest  want  gives  direetness  and 
condensation  to  language.  It  must  overflow  witli  natural  expres- 
sions of  love,  of  Chiistian  virtue,  and  of  delight  in  God  as  its 
source.     A  spiritual  tone  must  pervade  it. 

*^  Tliis  naturalness,  this  expression  of  spiritual  sensibilities  as  if 
tlicy  formed  tlie  souFs  essence  and  life,  is  the  chief  power  of  publio 
prayer." 

And  now  that  wo  liavo  learned,  in  these  various  ways,  how  high 
was  Dr.  Channing's  estimate  of  his  vocation,  let  us,  for  a  few 
moments,  rcganl  him  in  tlic  active  discharge  of  his  muiisterial 
duties.  No  description,  indeed,  can  convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  tlic  peculiar  charm  of  his  presence  and  manner  as  a  preacher ; 
yet  a  few  outlines  may  awaken  gratcflil  memories  in  those  who  en- 
Joyed  Uie  privilege  of  listening  to  htm,  and,  by  the  |K)wer  of  syin- 
patliy,  may  call  up  some  not  unworUiy  image  in  the  minds  of  others 
who  never  lu'catlicd  in  his  influence  by  i)ei*sonal  communion.  In 
tlie  following  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  a  frequent  hearer  has 
rapidly  sketched  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  and  tlierein  Justly 
delineated  one  source  of  its  power, — its  pervading  humanity. 
Witliout  a  trace  of  sentimentalism.  Dr.  Channing  overflowed  with 
genuine  feeling,  wiiieh  was  all  the  more  aflbcting  IxKsause  ho  never 
puriK>8oly  manirestcd,  but  rather  restrained,  his  sensibility. 

•'  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Channing's  varied  talents,  Iwnignity  is 
tlie  most  conspicuous  feature  of  his  character,  lie  is  fervently 
devout ;  anil  when  the  saint  extends  his  arms  to  implore  a  blcasing 
on  his  belov(Ml  people,  we  fancy  his  God  smiles  ui>on  his  request, 
and  silently  respond,  •  Whom  thou  bicssest  is  blessed.'  He  prays ; 
—  we  hear  the  patriot  intercede  for  his  countr}',  and  the  piiilan- 
thmpist  for  mankind.  His  pra3'crs  are  not  preaching.  lie  returns 
thanks  for  natural  affection  and  family  atfjiclnnents,  and  we  sco 
the  dntifnl  hchi,  the  afreetionnte  brother  and  husband.  Ilofore  ho 
n»ad  the  npostolic;  precept,  '  K^^Joicc  with  those  who  do  rejoice,  and 
wc*ep  with  tlioAc  that  weep,'  natni'c  had  written  upon  his  heart  the 
low  of  sympathy,  and  he  never  could  mock  the  ear  of  grief  by  piti- 
less reeitiMl  crouHolntion.  Does  he  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor?  Wo 
shudder  while  '  tlie  unkind  blast  of  winter  pierces  the  walls  of  the 
decayed  cott-nge,  nnd  while  the  half-covered  bed  yields  no  rcAigo 
fix>m  the  cold.*  His  words  reach  the  heart,  when  he  warns  us  not 
to  re|)cat,  '  Onr  Fatlier  who  art  in  heaven,'  unless  we  are  really 
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brethren  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  An  attentive  observer  of  lifo, 
he  delineates  the  0|)erations  of  tlie  passions,  and  his  hcarcra  whis- 
per, MVlio  has  betrayed  our  secixjls?  wliut  |>cnetrating  eye  has 
pierced  our  licarts?  how  knows  he  so  to  describe  tlio  tortures  of 
env}',  ambition,  and  shame?'     lie  shows  us  tlio  vicious  youtli, 

*  irritable  and  dcs|)onding,'  a  prey  to  tlic  agonies  of  ixiuiorse,  and 
ready  forcibly  to  slop  Uie  rapid  pulses  of  his  lieart,  and  we  exclaim, 

*  Forbear  1  forbear  I  the  picture  is  too  faithfVil  I '  Yet  admiration 
at  his  sicill  almost  makes  us  pleased  to  bo  pained.  The  passions 
obey  his  voice.     He  excites  at  will  ho|)e,  fear,  and  pity." 

Another  source  of  Dr.  Channing*s  power  was  his  sinoeHty.  lie 
was  transparent  in  simple  earnestness.  The  personal  limitations 
of  the  speaker  and  writer  disappeared,  and  he  seemed  to  bo  only 
a  pure  medium  through  which  truth  was  uttering  itself.  The  stylo 
of  composition,  so  clear,  graceful,  and  strong,  —  tlie  ricii  variety 
of  manner,  so  fervent  and  beautiful,  and  so  doubly  affecting  fiom 
the  contrast  it  presented  of  physical  infirmity  with  spiriUml  force, 
were  forgotten,  and  the  hearer  found  himself  translated  to  tho 
mount  of  vision,  u|X)n  which  tlio  prophet  was  stjuiding  face  to  face 
witli  heaven  and  Deity.  Ho  was  wholly  unartilUnal,  uuconsciouSi 
and  absorbed  in  his  subject,  lie  stood  awed,  3'ct  animateil,  be« 
tween  God  above  and  his  listening  brethren.  '*  On  no  account,"  he 
once  said  to  a  young  brother  in  tlie  ministry,  ^'  on  no  account,  -* 
in  your  public  services,  try  to  exhibit  by  look  or  tone  any  emotion 
which  you  do  not  feel.  If  you  feel  coldly,  apiiear  so.  The  sermon 
may  be  lost,  but  your  own  truthfulness  will  be  preserved."  Hy 
this  rule  he  invariably'  governed  himself.  The  elfect  which  he  pro- 
duced was  deep  and  indelible,  because  his  eloquence  was  so  lost 
sight  of  and  swallowed  up  in  tlie  glory  of  his  theme. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  recognition  of  the  chief  source  of  his 
power,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  characterizing  his  3'outh, 
—  his  living  sense  of  spiritual  realities.  The  i)ulpit  was  to  him  the 
grandest  position  upon  eartli,  and  he  entci*ed  it  witli  a  most  exalt- 
ing, yet  dlsintei*cstcd,  sense  of  its  dignillcil  and  solemn  trusts.  In 
standing  up  l)efore  a  congregation  as  a  minister  of  God,  ho  was 
conscious  that  he  assumed  re8|)onsibilities  as  much  vaster  Uian 
those  of  the  Judge  upon  the  bench,  of  the  legislator  in  the  halls 
of  council,  of  the  executive  officer  upon  his  scat  of  i^ower,  as  con- 
science is  higher  than  intellect,  common  social  affection,  or  natural 
desires.  He  voluntarily  became  a  mediator  between  the  Inlinite 
Being  and  finite  spirits.  It  has  been  well  said:  ^^ There  was  no 
power  of  mind,  however  lofty,  tliat  his  function  did  not  to  him 
appear  to  bilng  into  uigent  requisition.    Preaching  never  seemed 
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to  him  for  an  instant  the  dischai^c  of  a  mere  professional  dut}*,  the 
fliiniment  of  a  formal  task.  It  was  the  great  action  of  his  life.  It 
was  tlie  greatest  action  that  could  be  demanded  of  an^-  life.  He 
folt  that  never  Demosthenes  nor  Cicero,  tliat  never  Burke  nor 
Cliaihnm,  had  a  greater  work  to  do  Uian  lie  had  every  Sunda}'. 
lie  poured  into  iiis  oflice  his  whole  mind  and  heart.  The  prepai'a- 
tion  for  it  was  a  work  of  consecrated  genius;  it  was  as  if  ever}* 
week  lie  had  made  a  iH>cm  or  an  oration.'*^  Jt  was  more;  for  he 
consid(Ted  the  sermon,  in  our  da^*,  as  the  higliest  |H)S8il)le  mode  of 
expression,  combining  oration,  |)oetry,  and  prophecy  in  one. 

We  cannot  better  sum  up  these  general  views  of  Dr.  Channing 
as  a  preacher,  than  b}'  continuing  our  extracts  from  tlie  notice  Just 
quoted :  —  **  No  preacher,  perhaps,  had  ever  at  command  the  stores 
of  a  richer  imagination.  But  all  was  sober,  in  his  administration 
of  religion.  To  utter  the  truth,  the  naked  truth,  was  his  higliest 
aim  and  ambition.  The  effect  he  was  willing  to  leave  with  Goil 
and  with  tlie  heart  of  the  hearer.  lie  never  seemed  to  labor  so 
much  to  enforce  truth  as  to  utter  it ;  but  this  kind  of  utterance, 
this  swelling  and  almost  bursting  of  the  inmost  heart  to  express 
itself,  was  the  most  powerful  enforcement.  There  was  alwaj's, 
however,  a  chastening  and  restraining  hand  laid  uiK>n  the  strong 
natui*e  within ;  and  this  manner  has  l6d  some,  I  believe,  to  deny  to 
Channing  the  gill  of  the  highest  eloquence.  I  know  not  what  tliey 
call  eloquence ;  but  this  restrained  emotion  always  seems  to  mo 
one  of  its  most  touching  demonstmtions ;  surely  tliat  which  reaches 
the  heart  and  unlocks  the  fountain  of  tears  is  its  very  essence ;  and 
that  which  penetrates  to  the  still  dcptlis  of  the  conscience,  that  lie 
beneath  tears,  is  its  very  awful iiess  and  grandeur.  Such  was  the 
eloquence  of  Channing.  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  upon  me  of 
the  flrat  sermon  I  ever  heard  from  him.  Shall  I  confess,  too,  that, 
holding  then  a  faith  somewhat  different  from  his,  I  listened  to  him 
with  a  corUiiu  degree  of  dlHtrust  and  prejudice?  TIm^sc  barriera, 
however,  soon  gave  way ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  simple 
and  heart-touching  truths  and  tones  which  fell  from  his  lips,  that  it 
would  have  b(»en  a  relief  to  ine  lo  have  Iniwed  my  head,  and  to 
have  wept  without  reslraiiit  through  the  whole  service.  And  yet  I 
did  not  weep;  for  there  was  something  in  that  impi-ession  too 
solemn  and  deep  for  ttmi-s.  I  claim  perfection  for  not lihig  human  ; 
....  but  certainly  no  preaching  that  J  have  lieai-d  Iimh  come  so 
near,  in  this  resjiect,  to  the  nio<lel  in  my  mind,  —  I  say,  not  irrev- 
erently, the  Great  Model,  — as  the  pi*eaching  of  Channing 

1  Dr.  ])cwcj*i  Discourse  on  tlio  Character  and  Writiii|:;8  of  Channing, 
pp.  7,  8. 
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In  most  men's  rcligioiis  feeling,  there  is  something  singnlariy  gen* 
end  and  vague ;  •  .  .  .  they  do  not  meditate  their  religion  deeply 

In  their  hearts Bnt  it  was  not  so  with  the  remarkable 

and  Tcnerablc  perKm  of  whom  I  speak.  Ilis  thouglits  on  this 
theme,  the  deep  and  living  verities  of  his  own  ex|)ericuoc,  had  an 
original  impress,  a  marked  individuality,  a  heart-felt  truth,  and  a 
singular  power  to  penetrate  the  heart.  His  words  had  a  strange 
and  heart-stirring  vitality.  Some  living  power  within  seemed  to 
preside  over  the  selection  and  tone  of  ever)*  word,  and  to  give  it 
more  than  the  Ibroe  and  wdght  of  a  whole  disoourse  from  other 
men.'** 

And  now  let  us  go,  on  some  Sunday  morning,  to  the  meeting- 
house in  Federal  Street,  and  hear  for  ourselves  tliis  wonderful 
preacher.  The  doors  are  crowded ;  and,  as  we  enter,  we  see  Uiat 
tliere  are  but  few  vacant  seats,  and  Uml  Uic  owners  of  the  imsws  are 
hospitably  welcoming  strangers,  whom  Uie  sexton  is  conducting  up 
the  aisles.  There  is  no  excitement  in  tlic  audience,  but  deep,  calm 
expectation.  Witli  a  somewhat  ni|>id  and  an  elastic  step,  a  iierson 
small  in  stature,  tliin  and  pale,  and  carefully  envclo|)ed,  ascends 
the  pulpit  stair.  It  is  he.  For  a  moment,  ho  deliberately  and 
benignant!}'  surve3'8  the  largo  congregation,  as  if  drinlciiig  in  tlie 
influence  of  so  many  human  beings;  aiul  Uieu,  laying  aside  his 
outer  garments,  and  putting  on  tlie  black  silk  gown,  he  selects  the 
h37nn  and  passage  from  Scripture,  and,  taking  his  seat,  awaits  in 
quiet  contemplation  the  time  for  commencing  tlie  service.  What 
impresses  ns  now,  in  his  appearance,  is  its  exceeding  dcllcac}^ 
refinement,  and  spiritualized  beauty.  In  the  hollow  eye,  tlie  sunken 
diceks,  and  tlio  deep  lines  around  the  moulh,  tlic  chronic  debility 
of  man}'  yeare  has  Iclt  an  inefTaceable  impress.  But  on  the  |K)1* 
ished  brow,  with  its  rounded  temples,  shadowed  by  one  falling  lock, 
and  on  the  beaming  countenance,  there  hovers  a  serenity  whidi 
seems  to  brighten  tlie  whole  head  witli  a  halo. 

The  voluntary  on  tlie  oi^an  has  been  played,  the  opening  invo- 
cation has  been  offered  by  tlie  assistant  in  the  puli)it,  and  Uio  choir 
and  congregation  have  joined  in  singing  the  first  hymn ;  —  and  now 
he  rises,  and,  spreading  out  his  oi'ms,  saj's,  '^Let  us  unite  in 
praj'er."  What  a  welcome  to  near  communion  with  the  Ilcavenl}' 
Fatiier  is  there  In  tlie  tremulous  tenderness  of  tliat  invitation  1  This 
is  a  solemn  reality,  and  no  formal  rite,  to  him.  The  Infinite  is  here, 
around  all,  within  all.  What  awftil,  3'et  confiding  reverence,  what 
relying  aflcction,  what  profound  gratitude,  what  unutterable  longing, 

^  Dr.  Dewcy'i  DlicourM  on  tlis  Character  and  Wrltlnst  of  Chsnnlng,  pp. 
O-U. 
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what  consciousness  of  intimate  spiritual  relationship,  what  vast  an- 
ticipations of  progressive  destiny,  inspire  tlicso  Ibw,  simple,  meas- 
ured, most  variously  modulated  words!  How  the  ver}'  peace  of 
licaven  seems  to  enter  and  settle  down  upon  tlic  huslic<l  assembly  I 

Tliere  follows  a  pause  and  perfect  silence  for  a  few  moments,, 
which  the  spirit  feeb  its  need  of,  that  it  may  reassume  its  self-con- 
trol and  power  of  active  thought.  And  now  tlie  Bible  is  opened ; 
tlie  cha[)ter  to  be  read  is  the  fifteenth  of  the  Gospel  of  Jolm.  The 
grand  announcement  is  spoken,  the  majestic  claim  is  made,  —  **  I 
am  tlie  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman."  How  often 
we  have  heard  these  sentences  I  and  yet  did  we  ever  before  begin 
to  know  their  exiiaustless  wealth  of  meaning ?  Wliat  dcptli,  volume, 
expressiveness,  in  tliose  intonations  I  *'  That  my  joy  miglit  remain 
in  you,  and  tliat  3'our  joy  miglit  be  fitIL**  Yes,  O  most  honored 
brotlier,  now  we  have  gained  a  glimpse  of  the  rich  life  of  tliy  god- 
like disinterastodncss.  We  shall  I)c  indeed  thy  '*/;ttfii//f,"  **  when 
we  love  one  anotlier  as  thou  didst  love  us."  It  is  enough.  No 
mere  rhetorician,  liowever  trained  and  skilful,  could  iiave  made  tliese 
words  so  penetrating  in  pathetic  sweetness,  so  invigorating  in  un- 
bounded hope.  The  very  smile  and  hand  of  the  Saviour  seem  to 
have  been  upon  us  in  blessing  and  power.  Ever}'  emphasis  and 
inflection  of  the  reader  was  A*aught  with  his  own  experience.  Tlio 
saying  is  no  longer  a  mystical  metaphor  to  us,  —  ^*  If  a  man  lovo 
me,  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him  " ;  for  the  fact  is  illustrated  before  our  eyes. 
The  hymn  is  read.  What  melody  I  what  cadence !  Tlie  tone  may 
be  too  prolonged,  and  too  undulating  the  accent ;  but  we  can  never, 
never  again  forget  those  lines.  In  many  a  distant  scene  of  doubt 
and  fear,  of  trial  and  temptation,  their  music  will  come  vibrating 
tlirough  the  inner  chambers  of  our  hearts,  and,  at  the  sound,  our 
bosom-sins  will  disappear,  **  awed  by  the  presence"  of  the  ''Great 
Invisible." 

The  singing  Is  over.  The  hearts  of  the  hearers  are  attimed. 
The  spirit  of  the  preacher  has  already  pervaded  them,  and  softened 
them  to  linrniony.  It  is  tlie  "  new  commandment"  of  which  ho  is 
U*  diflcoin'Ho.  Ho  begins  by  |M>rtraying  the  ovorilowing  synipalliy 
witti  which  Jesus  forgot  his  own  impending  siinerlngs,  in  his  desire 
to  cheer  the  little  band  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  are  f  here  witli 
them  in  the  npj)er  chamber ;  we  are  bathe<l  in  tliat  floocl  of  benig- 
nity ;  can  we  ever  l>o  faithless  to  this  most  lovely  and  all-loving 
friend?  Tlionrc»,  passing  ontwaixls,  he  laj's  oi>en  Iwforc  us  the 
universal  humanity  of  the  Son  of  Man  made  Son  of  God,  till  we  see 
tliat  tlie  fulness  of  the  Spirit  In  him,  his  oneness  witli  tlio  Fatlier, 
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was  his  pure  and  i^crfect  benevolence,  —  till  we  begin  to  appreliend 
how  sudi  a  sublime  sclf-sacriQce  might  fit  the  Christ  to  l)o  the 
abiding  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  ruler  over  the  ages 
to  intiYxlucc  among  mankind  tlie  kingdom  of  God.  What  alt'cc- 
tionatc  devotion,  wliat  adoring  roveranco,  what  quick  discrimination, 
wliat  delicate  |K3rccption,  wlmt  vividness,  charautorizcd  tliis  sketch 
of  the  Master !  Thus  ends  the  first  branch  of  tiie  sermon.  And 
now  he  is  to  assure  us,  all  seUisli,  immeracd  in  tlie  busy  anxieties  of 
life,  habitually  incased  In  prejudices  and  conventionality,  as  we  may 
be,  Uiat  this  spiiit  of  unlimited  btx>tlierly  kindness  is  tlio  only  befit- 
ting spirit  for  an}'  man,  for  every  man,  —  that  we  ara  encouraged 
to  aspira  after  it,  timt  we  can  attain  to  it,  tliat  we  are  Christians 
only  in  tlie  mcasura  in  which  it  sanctifies  us.  IIow  carcf\ill3'  he 
meets  and  disarms  ol>Jectionsl  how  calmly  lie  lemovcM  all  fear  of 
undue  enthusiasm !  how  delil)erate  and  definite  does  lie  make  Uio 
statement  of  his  propositions  I  The  sound  sense  and  Judgment  of 
tlie  preacher  strike  us  now  as  much  as  his  devout  earnestness  did 
before.  Thero  is  nothing  vague,  dreamy,  extmvagiint,  in  this  cool 
reasoner.  Gradually  he  awakens  the  memory  and  conscience  of 
bis  hearcrs,  and  reveals  to  tlicin,  from  their  own  observation  and 
expeiience,  witli  a  terrible  distinctness  of  contrast,  what  the  pro- 
fessed Christians  of  Christendom  actually  aro.  There  ara  no  ex- 
pletives, no  fulminations,  no  fanatical  out|x>urings.  Hut  the  small 
flgura  dilates,  —  the  luminous  gray  eye  now  fiashes  with  indignation, 
now  softens  in  pity,  —  and  tlic  outstratchcd  arm  and  clenched  hand 
ara  lifted  in  sign  of  pratest  and  warning,  as  the  wrongs  which  man 
inflicts  on  man  aro  prosented  with  brief  but  glowing  outlines.  IIow 
tlie  accidental  honora  of  the  so-called  great  flutter  like  lillh}'^  rags, 
and  crumble  into  dust,  as  the  meanness  of  arbitrary  power  and 
worldly  ambition  is  exposed !  IIow  the  down-trodden  outciosts  rise 
up  in  moro  than  ro3'al  dignit}',  as  the  intrinsic  grandeur  of  man 
roveals  itself  through  their  badges  of  ignominious  servitude  1  Hio 
proaeher  now  enlarges  uix>n  the  groatness  of  man ;  he  shows  how 
worthy  every  human  being  is  of  love,  for  his  nutura.  If  not  for  his 
character.  Sin  and  degradation  aro  made  to  appear  unsi>eukably 
moumfhl,  when  measurod  by  the  majestic  innate  ix>wers,  the  celes- 
tial destiny,  appointed  to  the  most  debased ;  ever}*  spirit  becomes 
venerable  to  us,  as  heir  of  Go<l  and  co-heir  of  (yhriHt,  as  llio  once  lost 
but  now  found,  tlie  once  dead  but  now  living,  the  prodigal  3'et  dearly 
loved  child  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  An<l  ns  our  giue  wandera  over 
the  congregation,  in  kindling  or  tearlUl  c^'es,  in  pallid  or  flushed 
cheeks,  in  smiling  or  firm-set  lips  of  man}'  a  hearar,  is  displayed  tlio 
new  resolve  Just  registerad  in  tlie  will,  to  lead  a  traly  manly  life,  by 
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consecrating  one's  self  to  tlie  divine  work  of  raising  all  men  upriglit 
In  tlie  iinagn  of  God. 

A  l)rief  |)ciilion  and  lx;nc<liction  end  the  service ;  and  after  a  few 
warm  pn^HSiirc'R  of  (lie  liand,  and  intitnal  con{]^ratiilatlons  that  sncli  a 
scnnon  lias  l)ccn  licnrd,  tlie  congregation  di8i>crsc8.  If  tliis  is  tlio 
first  time  we  liave  listened  to  tlie  preacher,  we  wallc  liome  tlirough 
the  tlironged  streets,  we  look  n|x>n  our  fellow-men,  we  tread  the 
eartli,  we  lircatlie  the  air,  we  feel  the  sunshine,  witli  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  life.  Tliis  hour  has  been  an  era  in  existence.  Never 
again  can  we  doubt  God*s  love,  disbelieve  in  Christ,  dc8iK)nd  for 
ourselves,  despise  our  fellows,  —  never  ngain  sigh  over  the  drtidg- 
er}',  the  tameuess,  the  tantalizing  <Usappointments  of  tliis  work-day 
world.  How  solemn  in  grandeur,  how  unspeakably  magnificent, 
how  wondcr(\il,  how  fVesh  witli  beauty  and  Joy,  open  now  before  us 
the  present  lot,  the  future  career,  of  man !  This  sketch  may  seem 
to  some  readers  extravagant,  but  it  will  be  thought,  on  the  other 
hand,  tame  and  cold  b}*  those  who  in  memory  recall  the  reality  which 
it  so  faintly  resembles. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  energy  witli  which  Dr.  Channing 
tlirew  his  whole  soul  into  his  ministrations,  that  he  found  tlie  usual 
pulpit  services  so  exhausting.  Full  of  conscientiousness  and  deep 
emotion,  ideal  nnd  aspiring  \o  a  most  rare  degree,  concentrated  and 
intense  in  all  his  mental  and  moral  processes,  unhabituated  to  re- 
laxation and  variety  of  employment,  he  constantly  ex|)erienced 
extreme  nervous  prostnition  alter  prea(*Jiing.  Though  benefited  by 
the  rest  and  refreshment  of  foreign  travel,  he  immediately  found, 
u|K>n  his  return,  that  he  should  be  entirely  broken  down,  if  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  the  whole  of  his  duties.  And  so,  with  the  sense 
of  duty  to  his  parish  whicli  was  conspicuous  tliroughout  his  minis- 
try, he  detcM mined  at  once  to  lay  before  them  his  condition  and  the 
exact  measure  of  his  ability.  His  own  wish  was  to  have  a  colleaguo 
settled  with  him ;  but  he  chose  to  leave  the  society  fVee  to  make  the 
first  movement,  and  addressed  them,  therefore,  as  follows :  — 

"  PoRTsyouTii,  K.  L,  Sept  4. 1S2S. 
"CmifSTfAM  FttiRNna:  — My  much  esteemed  assistant,  Mr. 
Dewey,  having  made  known  to  me  his  desire  to  Iw  released  fVom 
his  present  engagement,  I  am  com|>e|]ed  to  solicit  ngain  your  atten- 
tion to  the  siil»)e(»t  of  oblalning  for  mo  such  nid  as  cinuunRtances 
may  render  ne('(»Rsary.  I  have  already  stated  to  3-011,  and  I  beg  to 
re|K»:it  it,  that  the  improvement  of  my  healtli,  though  very  cneour- 
nginjr,  in  not  siieh  as  to  warrant  me  to  take  on  myself  all  tlie  duties 
and  Hcrvlws  ordinarily  exiiected  from  ministers;  nor  ought  1  to 
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make  tho  attempt,  until  the  strength  which  I  have  gained  is  not 
only  conflimcd,  but  increased.  Without  undue  solicitude  for  life, 
I  desiro  earnestly  to  be  capable,  whilst  I  live,  of  some  exertion 
which  may  be  useful  to  m}'  people  and  family ;  and  this  object  de- 
mands, es|>eciatly  at  the  present  moment,  great  care  in  pro|)ortion* 
ing  my  labors  to  my  strength.  The  tliought  of  being  reduced  agahi 
to  tlio  inactivity  and  uselessness  to  which  I  have  been  condemned  for 
some  time  past  almost  overwhelms  me ;  and  although  I  tiiist,  that, 
should  God  ap|x>int  me  tliis  trial,  he  would  strengtlien  me  to  boar 
it,  still  I  feel  that  I  am  not  onl}'  permitted,  but  required,  to  use 
whatever  means  of  averting  it  he  may  afford.  I  have  no  riglit,  by 
laboring  beyond  my  strength,  to  tlirow  away  tlie  degi*co  of  health 
which  1  have  gained  by  so  many  sacrifices ;  nor  sliould  I,  in  Uiis 
way,  consult  your  interests  any  more  than  my  own  comfort.  Under 
tliese  impressions,  1  liavo  endeavored  to  Judge  to  what  exteut  I 
may  now  resume  my  labors.  I  have  a  strong  confidence  that  I  can 
take  half  tlie  services  on  Sunday'  witliout  injury.  More  than  this  f 
cannot  attempt  with  safety,  and  the  experience  of  several  years 
makes  me  fearAil  that  it  will  occasionally  bo  prudent  for  me  to  ab- 
stain ttom  preaching  on  both  parts  of  the  day.  How  long  I  may 
require  tliese  indulgences  I  cannot  even  conjecture ;  for  the  effect 
of  returning  to  labors  wliich  have  been  so  long  discontinued  is  very 
doubtAil.  I  am  com|)clicd,  liowcver,  to  say,  Uiat,  as  debility  has 
oppi'essed  me  for  3'cai*s,  I  am  autliorized  to  anticipate  only  a  grad- 
ual and  slow  increase  of  strength,  and  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  my  resuming  s|)eedily  all  tlie  duties  of  my  ofllce.  Under  tliese 
circumstances,  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  tiiat  such  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  pulpit  as  will  securo  to  my  people  tho  most 
edifying  and  acceptable  services ;  and  I  feel  as  if  tliis  would  prove 
a  medicine  to  tlie  body,  by  the  relief  and  Joy  it  would  give  to  my 
mind.  For  this  end,  1  have  thought  prosier  to  make  this  free  com- 
munication in  regard  to  my  state,  pros|X!cts,  ho|)es,  and  fears,  and 
to  assure  you  of  1113'  dis^iosition  to  concur  with  you  in  whaluvor 
measures  the  welfaro  and  roligious  improvement  of  tlie  church  may 
be  thought  to  require. 

^*  1  cannot  close  this  communication  without  renewing  my  tlianks- 
glvings  to  Almight}'  God  for  restoring  me  to  you  with  some  ability 
to  serve  3'ou.  Longer  experience,  and  mora  extensive  observation 
of  human  affairs,  liave  only  served  to  recommend  to  me  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  to  strengtlien  my  wish  to  live  and  die  in  the  dis- 
diarge  of  its  duties.  Imploring  for  you  every  blessing  in  tliis  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  I  subscril»o  m^'self 

**  Your  affectionate  friend  and  gratef\il  pastor.*' 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  meeting-house  in  Federal 
Street,  September  22,  tliis  letter  was  read,  and  Uie  vote  unani- 
mously passed,  '*  That  it  is  expedient  to  settle  a  colleague  with  the 
Rev.  ]>r.  Channing,  provided  it  will  meet  witli  his  concurrence,  and 
providc<l  tliat  an  arrangement  can  be  made  in  relation  to  sakirics 
satisfactor}'  to  tlio  socict}'  and  tlie  pastors."  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  confer  with  Dr.  Channing.  His  wishes  were  thus  ex- 
pressed in  consequence :  — 

"  BotTON,  Sept  26, 1828. 

*' Gentlemen:  —  The  votes  of  the  proprietors  of  the  church  in 
Federal  Street,  at  their  meeting  on  September  22,  1823,  having 
been  communicated  to  me,  I  talce  an  early  op|M>rtunity  to  express 
my  views  and  feelings  in  ralation  to  the  subjects  to  which  tlie}'  re- 
fer, and  I  shall  aim  to  do  tills  with  all  possible  simplicity. 

''  The  first  question  suggested  by  the  votes  is,  whether  I  wish  a 
eoUeaguB.  On  this  point  I  have  not  s|K>kcn  freely,  because  I  have 
not  wished  to  influence  tlie  opinion  of  m^'  parishioners.  I  have 
chosen  that  they  should  act  fVom  their  own  deliberate  and  indepen- 
dent convictions  in  an  affair  so  important  as  the  settlement  of 
another  minister,  —  one  of  the  most  important  in  life,  —  the  effects 
of  which  will  extend  beyond  themselves  to  their  children,  and  he 
felt  in  the  society  perhaps  long  after  I  am  separated  fVom  it.  But 
now  that  my  opinion  is  requested,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
tliat  I  shall  receive  a  colleague  with  pleasure ;  not  merely  because 
I  shall  find  the  greatest  relief  in  such  an  arrangement,  but  chiefly 
because  I  hope  from  it  the  greatest  good  to  the  society.  I  should 
be  most  grateful  to  God,  had  I  strength  equal  to  the  whole  duties 
of  the  ministry.  For  these  duties  are  my  happiness,  and  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  strong  motives  for  having  them  discharged  by 
a  single  pastor. 

*^  Hut  conscious  as  I  am  that  I  have  at  no  period  had'  sufTlciont 
health  to  perform  tlicm  thoroughly,  and  i)crsuadcd  that  I  must  now 
be  assisted  in  them,  the  question  offers  itself,  whether  aid  shall  be 
sought  for  me  In  a  variety  and  succession  of  3'oung  unsettled 
preachers,  or  in  a  permanent  assistant ;  and  the  last  mode  seems  to 
me  to  |)osscss  decided  advantages,  provided  the  parish  can  secure 
an  individual,  whoso  piety,  ability,  and  general  acceptableness  shall 
affonl  pledges  of  a  useful  ministr3%  From  such  a  man  they  will 
receive  Instnictions  more  adapted  to  their  wants,  character,  and 
state,  more  matured  by  experience,  and  more  imbued  with  a  deep, 
affectionate  interest  in  tlieir  welfare,  than  can  be  expectc<l  from 
young  men  and  strangers ;  and  they  will  receive  pastoral  aids,  not 
only  fVom  the  pulpit,  but  of  a  more  private  and  perhaps  not  loss 
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uscflil  nature.  His  instnictlona,  too,  will  bo  heard  witli  less  of  that 
curiosity  and  spirit  of  criticism  by  whicli  tlie  efllcacy  of  proacliing  is 
weakened,  and  willi  mora  of  tliat  (icnional  regunl  wliich  adds  weiglit 
to  truth. 

'^  Under  such  a  man,  I  should  hope  to  see  an  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  our  society,  —  not  of  its  outward  condition,  for  tliis  is 
sufncienti}'  pixMsperous,  but  of  its  interior,  religious,  spiritual  state. 
I  should  liope  to  see  the  marks  and  evidences  of  pi*ofoundcr  venera- 
tion for  Christianity,  of  more  faitliAd  application  of  it  t4>  the  char- 
acter, of  a  more  living  and  IhiitAil  piety,  and  of  a  stronger  interest 
in  tlie  cause  and  diflfiision  of  our  religion.  I  feel  tlint  greater  im- 
praveroents  are  needed  among  us.  Not  that  I  have  gix>und  to 
complain  of  deficiency  of  attachment  to  myself.  But  what  1  desire 
is,  a  greater  attachment  to  tliat  cause,  that  religion,  of  which  I  am 
merely  the  instrument,  and  in  comparison  wiUi  which  I  am  nothing, 
and  deserve  no  consideration.  Witli  God's  blessing  on  the  hil>or  of 
anoUier,  Joined  to  my  own,  I  tmst  that  the  pur|x>ses  of  our  connec- 
tion would  be  answered  more  effectually  than  the}'  have  3'et  been ; 
and  this  is  my  great  motive  for  ooncuiTing,  as  I  candidly  do,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  society  on  the  subject  of  a  colleague,  as  expressed  in 
tlieir  vote 

**  I  cannot  dose  this  communication  without  imploring  Divine 
guidance  for  my  |)co[>le  an<l  myself,  tlmt  we  may  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  will  strengthen  our  union,  and  build  us  up  in  the  faith  and 
hope,  in  the  spirit  and  most  exalted  virtues,  of  our  raligion. 

**  With  great  affection  and  res|>ect,  your  l^'icnd  and  pastor. 

On  Scptemlx^r  29th,  the  foregoing  letter  was  read  to  the  pix>prie- 
tors,  who  voted,  ^*  That  tlie  letter  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Channing  to  the 
Committee  is  highly  acceptable  to  tlie  pi'oprietoi's  of  the  Fctleml 
Street  meeting-house,"  and  that  the  propositions  of  the  letter  and 
\  of  the  Committee  be  accepted.  The  Committee,  in  their  re|K>rt, 
had  said  tliat  the  proi)osed  salar}*  of  Dr.  Channing  ^'  is  the  result 
of  his  voluntary  relin(|iiishinent,  in  the  event  of  the  scttltMnent  of  a 
colleague,  of  a  portion  of  his  present  income,  the  conliminnce  of 
which  ho  is  entitled  to  claim.  The  motivtis  and  views  on  this  licad, 
expitsssed  in  his  letter,  ai*o  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Coniinittee. 
....  They  lielieve  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  siicli  a 
topic,  and  in  relation  to  a  connection  so  highly  and  Justly  valued 
by  every  member  of  the  society." 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  the  liev.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  was  invited 
and  onlaincd  to  be  the  Associate  Pastor  of  the  Federal  Street 
Society.  The  relations  between  Dr.  Channing  and  his  collciiguo 
were,  for  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years,  most  intimate,  coixliai, 
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and  mutually  beneficial.  Dr.  Gannett  has  expressed,  for  himselff 
in  his  address  at  the  Aincral  services  of  his  npin'tital  father,  his 
tender  and  rcvcrcnttal  affection  *^for  one  whom  lie  lionorcd  not  less 
because  he  ma}'  have  loved  him  more  than  others  who  beheld  him 
at  a  grcaUT  dtstauce,"  and  h:iA  thus  borne  his  testimony  to  Dr. 
Channing's  faithfulness  in  tlie  delicate  and  difllcult  duties  of  their 
ofllcial  intercourse:  —  ''Alter  ni}'  connection  with  this  socict}',  he 
cncourognd  mo  in  ever}'  plan  I  undcrtoolc,  welcomed  every  sign  of 
incrcaRing  Rynipntliy  and  cnci'^y  among  us,  and  cheered  mc  under 
every  occasion  of  desiwndcncy.  How  often  would  m}'  spirit  have 
wholly  sunk  within  me,  if  he  had  not  animated  me  to  new  stniggle 
with  tlie  discourogemcnt  of  my  own  heart ! "  And,  on  tlio  other 
hand.  Dr.  Channing  paid  the  following  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Gan- 
nett, on  the  occasion  when  tlmt  conscientious  and  indefatigable 
ministc^r  was  for  a  time  worn  out  b}*  his  excessive  labors,  and  was 
oom|)clled  to  seek,  in  foreign  travel,  a  renewal  of  his  powers  of  use- 
Adness :  — *'0f  the  faithfulness  of  our  friend  to  this  congi*egation 
I  need  not  speak,  lie  toiled  day  and  night  for  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  given  himself,  until,  at  length,  he  sunk  under  his  labors. 
Of  his  connection  with  myself,  let  me  Bay  that  it  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  disturbed  hy  a  woni,  T  may  add,  by  a  thought,  which 
friendship  would  wish  to  recall.  Mutual  confidence,  a  disposition 
in  each  to  concede  to  the  otiicr  unrestricted  freedom  of  opinion  and 
operation,  and,  I  tnist,  a  disposition  to  rejoice  in  one  another's 
success,  have  given  us  tlio  l>cnefits  of  this  relation,  unmixed  with 
the  evils  to  which  it  is  tliought  to  bo  liable.  I  rejoice,  my  (Hends, 
in  the  proolVi  j'ou  have  given  our  friend  of  your  interest  in  his 
welfare,  of  your  gratitude  for  his  services.  I  rejoice  in  the  tc^sti- 
mony  3'ou  have  borne  to  the  wortli  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Our 
friend  will  (?arry  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  the  consoling,  cheer- 
ing recollection  of  your  sympath}'  and  Idndness.  May  he  Im)  fol- 
lowed b}'  our  pmyers,  as  well  as  aflbctions  !  May  he  meet  ft'iends 
in  strangora !  May  a  kind  Providence  infuse  new  life  and  strengtli 
into  his  debilitated  fVame  I  Mny  he  return  once  ogain  to  instruct, 
comfort,  improve,  and  bless  this  congregation!" 

Throughout  their  long  intercourae,  from  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment to  that  of  his  death,  Dr.  Channing  and  Uie  Federal  Street 
Societ}'  vied  with  each  other  in  Iil>eralil3* ;  and,  as  the  facts  do 
honor  to  bolh  pnrtios,  and  reveal  interesting  points  of  chnrncter,  it 
seems  but  Just  to  give  some  indi<*ations  of  the  mutual  respect  and 
kinducRs  whi(*h  botnul  tlicm  togetlH>r.  11ie  resignation  of  a  |K)rtion 
of  his  salary  by  Dr.  Channnig,  as  a  means  of  better  enabling  tho 
society  to  provide  suitabl}*  for  a  colleague,  has  been  noticed.    But, 
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ftom  period  to  period,  as  he  found  that  his  Mend's  labors  and 
responsibilities  were  multiplied,  while  his  own  were  proportionately 
lessened,  he  gradually  gave  up  the  remainder  of  his  salar)',  until 
the  pecuniary  tie  between  himself  and  his  congregation  became 
almost  nominal.  A  few  letters  and  votes,  taken  (Vom  the  records 
of  tlie  Federal  8ti*eet  Society,  illustrate  the  generous  spirit  upon 
botli  sides. 

**  Mr  Christian  Brbtiirbn  :  —  Having  reason  to  apprehend  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  diminish  my  exertions  for  a  time,  and  feeling 
Increased  doubts  as  to  the  degree  of  service  which  I  may  be  able 
to  render  hereafter,  I  have  thought  proper  to  rclinquisli  Ave  hun- 
dred dollars  of  my  salary  after  the  present  parish  year,  which  will 
close  witli  this  month.  I  still  ho[yQ  to  lttlx>r,  and  gradually  to 
extend  my  labors  among  you,  as  a  Christian  niiniHtcr.  This  object, 
however,  requii*es  that  I  should  carefully  abstain  ft'om  every  effort 
which  may  Uireaten  any  injury  to  my  health,  and  I  trust  timt,  in 
exercising  m}'  discretion  on  this  [)oiut,  I  shall  not  lie  considered  as 
consulting  my  ease  ratlier  than  in}*  usefulness,  or  as  deserting  those 
great  interests  to  which  my  life  has  been  devoted.  I  am  happy  to 
add,  that  I  have  found  much  relief  and  satisfaction  in  the  zeal  and 
cheerAilness  with  which  my  colleague  has  |)erformed  the  duties 
which  have  multiplied  upon  him  in  consequence  of  my  impaired 
health ;  and  I  pray  tliat  his  connection  with  you  may  prove  a  con- 
tinually increasing  good. 

**  With  Christian  regards,  I  remain 

'**  Your  affectionate  friend  and  pastor. 
"  April  4, 1826." 

'^Reverend  and  dear  Sir:  —  We  duly  received  your  commu- 
nication of  the  4th  instant;  and  wo  should  immediately  have 
acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  hope  we  indulged  tliat  possibly  a 
more  speed}'  restoration  to  health  and  strength,  than  either  your 
friends  or  3'oursclf  at  that  time  anticipated,  might  allurd  us  a  rea- 
sonable ground  for  urging  you  to  delay  for  Uie  present  a  step 
which  seems  to  loosen,  in  some  degi*ee,  your  connection  with  our 
society. 

*'It  is  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure  we  now  learn  that  3'our 
disease  has  abated,  and  that  your  strength  is  returning  to  you,  and 
we  therefore  take  tlie  lil)erty  of  making  the  suggestion,  whether  it 
may  not  consist  as  well  with  your  own  views  on  this  subject,  and 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  your  friends  and  connections,  that 
tlie  relinquishment  of  salary'  proposed  in  3'our  communication  to  us 
should  be  deferred,  or  at  least  confined  to  a  limited  time,  until  a 
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few  montlis'  relaxation  should  enable  jou  better  to  decide  whether 
3-our  health  and  comfort  will  render  it  impracticable  for  you  to 
continue  to  perform  so  large  a  |>ortion  of  the  pastoral  duties  as  3'ou 

contemplated  at  tlie  settlement  of  Mr.  Gannett 

**  With  the  most  earnest  pmycrs  that  3'our  health  may  be  com- 
pletely restored  and  confirmed  to  you,  we  are,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  sincere  fHends  and  parishioners, 

**  John  Ler,  Ac. 
<*  Boston,  April  19, 1825." 

Dr.  Channing's  letter  was  consequently  witlidrawn  by  him.  In 
his  note,  he  says :  — 

'*  I  made  the  proi)osition  to  relinquish  a  part  of  my  salary',  in  the 
belief  that  I  was  consulting  my  own  useAilncss  and  the  wcU'are  of 
the  society.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  tliat  you  understand  what 
the  interests  of  the  parish  demand  better  than  I  do ;  and  if  3'ou  ap- 
preliend  that  any  injury  will  result  from  communicating  my  letter  at 
the  next  parish  meeting,  or  Uiat  greater  good  ma}'  be  anticipated 
from  withliokling  it,  I  am  entu'cly  willing  that  it  should  be  passed 
over  for  Uie  present. 

^^Your  friend. 

''April  28,  1825." 

"  To  the  CrnnmiUee  of  the  ReUgima  Society  in  Federal  Stred. 

"Gentlemen:  —  I  have  thought  fit  to  relinquish  four  hundred 
dollars  of  my  salary  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  paro- 
chial year,  so  that  the  salar}'  will  be  twelve  hundred,  instead  of 
sixteen  hundred  |)er  annum.  M3'  intention  was  to  communicate  this 
to  you  before  the  da}*  of  the  annual  meeting ;  but,  through  mistake, 
I  have  not  done  it.  I  have  some  views  which  I  may  lay  before  3'OU 
at  a  future  time,  and  can  only  add,  that  I  remain,  with  the  best 
wishes  for  yourselves  and  the  socict}', 

"  Your  sincere  friend. 

"  Mny  2, 1827." 

"  Dear  Sir  :  —  T  believe  that  this  is  the  evening  on  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Stix»ot  Church  meet,  and  I  will  tlinnk  you 
to  inform  the  gentlemen  that  it  is  ni}'  wish  to  relin(]uinli  two  hun- 
dred dollars  of  my  salary*  after  this  time.  I  presume  that  no  objec- 
tions now  exist  to  such  an  arrangement. 

**  Very  sincerely,  your  friend. 

Mny  4, 1820." 


<f 


'*  Dear  Sir:  — I  l)elieve  that  this  is  the  evening  on  which  the 
committee  of  our  parish  meet ;  and  if  so,  I  will  thank  you  to  ex- 
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press  my  desire  that  my  salary  may  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  I  may  be  released  at  the  same  time  lh>m 
the  tax  I  pa}'  for  my  pew. 

"  With  sincere  rcgaixl,  your  ftlond. 

**  May  8, 1890." 

On  May  5th,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  proprictora  in  accordance 
with  his  wish.  The  three  deacons  were  ap|}ointed  ^^  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  Dr.  Channing,  and  to  express  Uio  gi-atitudo  of  the  society 
to  him  for  this  act  of  liberality." 

'  *^  Dear  Siit :  —  I  learned  from  3'our  letter  3'csterday  tlmt  a  meet- 
ing of  tlic  proprietors  of  our  church  is  to  be  iiold  to-dtiy,  U)  settle 
some  of  its  pecuniary  concerns.  I  wiil  thanlc  you  to  inform  tlie 
meeting,  that,  as  I  was  absent  fi*om  tiie  country  lialf  of  the  last 
year,  it  is  my  wish  and  purpose  to  relinquish  one  half  of  a  year's 
sahir}'. 

"  Very  tnily  3'our  friend. 
''  October  24, 1881/' 

October  24,  it  was  voted  unanimousl}',  **  That  tlie  cleric  be 
directed  to  present  tlie  thanks  of  Uiu  proprictoi*s  to  the  licv.  Dr. 
Channing  for  his  liberal  offer,  but  res|)ectl\iny  to  decline  accept- 
ing it." 

**  To  iU  Afemhen  o/the  Congregathnal  SoeUl^  in  Frdtral  Sireei. 

**  Boston,  Nor.  1,  1882. 

*'Mt  Christian  Friends:  —  This  day  being  the  commencement 
of  the  last  half  of  our  paixxsliial  year,  I  have  thought  it  a  fit  time 
for  a  communication  which,  i>crinips,  ought  to  hiivc  been  made 
before.  The  unceilainty  of  my  health,  and  consequent  uncertainty 
of  my  ofldcial  services,  have  led  me  to  think  that  a  cimnge,  in  one 
respect,  should  be  made  in  the  relation  subsisting  between  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  salary  should  cease ;  and,  ac(M)i-flingly,  I  i*e- 
linquish  it  fix>m  the  present  time.  In  taking  this  stc'p,  1  have  no 
desire  to  dissolve  my  pastoral  connection  with  you.  1  wish  to  con- 
tinue it,  provided  you  sliall  lK>lleve  that,  in  so  doing,  1  may  promote 
3'our  iHist  intei*csts.  I  still  ho|>e  that  I  nniy  i*ecover  strength  for  oc- 
casional preaching.  To  he  wholly  cut  off  from  this  means  of  use- 
fulness would  be  to  me  a  great  allliction.  I  feel,  however,  mora 
strongly  than  I  have  done,  that  I  ought  never  to  preach  without  a 
decidetl  (Hinviction  that  my  health  will  not  suirer  H'om  the  ollbrt; 
and  1  believe  that.  In  relinquishing  ni}*  salary,  my  Judgment  ou  this 
point  will  be  more  unembarrassed  than  at  prasent. 

I  beg  3'ou  to  acc^*pt  my  tlianks  for  tlie  interest  which  you  have 
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80  long  taken  In  mo  and  my  labors.  No  one  of  you  can  feel  more 
than  I  do  how  lirokcn  and  lmi>crfect  my  sermons  have  been.  Under 
my  infirmities,  however,  I  have  found  comfort  in  knowing  that  you 
were  enjoying  the  faithful  and  able  labors  of  my  colleague.  It  is 
my  earnest  desire  and  prayer,  tliat  tlic  religion  of  Christ  may  be 
prcaclicd  to  you  in  its  purity,  and  with  increasing  success.  This 
divine  tiiitli  becomes  more  and  njorc  precious  to  me,  under  every 
new  visitation  of  sickness  and  sudcring.  1  can  ask  notliing  better 
for  my  dearest  friends  than  tliat  tliey  may  know,  by  exijcrience,  its 
purifying  inlluenccs  and  ncvcr-falling  supi)ort8. 

"  With  great  alfcction  and  i-espcct, 

*»  Your  friend  and  pastor." 

On  November  19th,  1832,  it  was  **  Voted,  That  a  committee  of 
five  persons  be  appointed  to  express  the  unabated  respect  and  aflfec- 
tlon  of  the  society  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  and  their  grateful 
sense  of  his  past  services,  and  to  request  tliat  he  will  continue  to 
act  as  their  pastor  on  the  same  terms  as  at  present,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  shall  not  bo  expected  to  oflleiato,  except 
when  he  can  do  it  conveniently,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  his 
health." 

"  To  the  Committee  of  the  Federal  Street  Society. 

'*GRNTfj?MRN:  —  I  will  thank  you  to  express,  at  some  suitablo 
time,  to  tlio  members  of  our  religious  society  my  puri)ose  of  relin- 
quishing, at  tlie  end  of  the  parochial  year,  the  comf>ensation  which 
I  now  receive  for  my  services.  It  is  a  deliberate  act,  and  I  beg 
them  to  ac<[nioRco  in  it.  I  am  not  soli(?itous,  however,  to  give  up 
entirely  my  relation  as  one  of  tlicir  ministers,  should  tliey  desire 
its  continunnce.  My  long  connection  with  the  socict}^  the  tender 
recollections  which  spring  up  when  I  look  back  on  the  many  j'cars 
devoted  to  the  ministry  among  them,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  still 
confer  some  benefit,  however  small,  incline  me  to  continue  the  re- 
lation as  long  as  it  shall  seem  to  me  not  to  interfera  with  higher 
means  of  usefulness.  They  will  nnturalU'  expect  that  m}'  laliors 
among  them  will  be  diminished,  and  will  not  1k5  surprised,  if  I 
should  use  the  freedom  which  I  shall  enjoy  in  giving  a  somewhat 
differont  direction  to  my  exertions  in  the  causo  of  lutmanity  and 
religion.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  their  delil>erations  nnd  efforts 
for  securing  to  themselves  and  their  childrcn  the  moans  of  religious 
impi*ovenient  may  l)e  blcsscil  by  0(m1,  —  that  their  union  may  l)e 
unliroken,  —  that  they  may  be  more  and  more  establishod  in  Chris- 
tian faitii  and  virtue,  —  and  that,  under  the  merciful  discipline  of 
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our  Heavenly  Father,  we  may  all  prepare  ourselves  for  the  indis- 

soluble  tics  and  everlasting  happiness  of  the  world  to  come. 

^^  Your  suicere  IVicnd. 
«  Jan.  0,183a" 

This  letter  was  written  because  tlio  Society  in  Federal  Street  was 
desiix)us  of  settling  a  colleague  to  aid  Mr.  Gannett,  at  a  i)eriod 
when  he  was  very  much  enfeebled,  and  Dr.  Clianning  considered 
tlie  burden  of  tliroo  ministei's  altogetlior  unnecessary.  Ihit  as  Bf  r. 
Gannett's  liealth  became  restored,  tlio  pliin  was  abandoned ;  and, 
at  the  recpiest  of  Uie  society.  Dr.  Clmnuiug  resumed  liis  former 
relations.  The  series  of  these  communications  wim  closinl  by  tlio 
two  foliowing  letters,  wliich  seemed  proplieUcally  to  announce  tlie 
close  of  his  earthly  ministry :  — 

"  To  tkM  Sttmdii^  CommiUm  o/th€  Pnpridon  o/tho  Ckurek  in  Fedmd  SirtH. 

**Gbmtlbmen:  —  This  day  being  the  beginning  of  our  parochial 
year,  I  think  it  a  fit  season  for  a  communication  whicli  I  iiave  for 
some  time  intended  to  make.  I  have,  as  you  may  i*ecollect,  pro- 
posed more  than  once  to  relinquish  m^*  salary,  but  liavo  as  often 
been  requested  by  the  societj'  to  retain  it.  Tlie  last  request  was 
communicated  to  me  bj*  Uie  Hon.  J.  Davis  and  the  Hon.  J.  Welles, 
with  a  kindness  which  I  shall  aiwajs  remember  witli  gratitude.  I 
observed  to  them,  that  one  reason  for  relinquishing  tlie  salary  was, 
that  by  receiving  it  1  should  excite  expectations  which  I  might  not 
be  able  to  Ailfil.  But  I  was  assured,  that  I  was  to  consider  myself 
as  wholl}'  free,  and  to  proach  only  when  it  might  be  convenient. 
I  have  never  lost  tlie  ho^ie  of  being  strengthene<l  for  greater  publio 
laltors ;  but  as  3'ot  it  lias  not  been  reaiissed.  Under  this  exiierience, 
I  have  gradually  i*educed  my  salaiy,  and  have  ixisolved  definitely 
to  relinquish  it  from  this  day.  It  is  also  my  wish  and  pui*|)ose  tliat 
all  my  public  functions  should  cease.  I  do  not  desire,  however, 
that  a  formal  dissolution  of  our  connection  should  take  place. 
Having  sustained  the  relation  of  pastor  nearly  forty  yeara,  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  mo  tliat  it  should  continue,  whilst  circumstances 
remain  as  they  are.  I  wish  Uiat  tlie  members  of  tlie  society  may 
feel  that  the}*  have  a  right  to  seek  friendly  and  spiritual  counsel 
fVom  me,  when  in  need  of  such,  and  that  I  may  have  a  right  to 
communicate  with  tliem,  when  I  can  hope  to  do  tliein  good.  I  beg, 
however,  that  it  ma}*  be  understood,  that  the  prasjierity  of  tlio 
societ}'  is  far  deai*er  to  me  than  any  i^ersonal  gratification  of  this 
natura ;  and  if  it  should  be  thought  best  tliat  tliere  should  be  a 
formal  dissolution  of  tlie  relation,  I  desire  tliat  tliis  may  immediately 
take  place. 
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*'  In  tJitis  bringing  mj  public  labors  among  you  tx>  an  end,  I  can- 
not but  acknowledge  witli  gratitude  that  kind  Providence  which  has 
sustained  me  so  many  years  amidst  much  ph^'sical  inflrmity,  and 
which  has  made  it  the  employment  of  my  life  to  study  and  teach 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  a  long  experience,  I  feel  that 
life  could  not  have  been  devoted  to  a  more  worthj-  end.  My  time 
has  been  given  chiefly  to  the  work  of  acquiring  juster,  clearer,  more 
quickening  views  of  truth  and  dut}'.  In  this  pursuit  I  have  spent 
my  strength,  and  checr(\illy  surrendered  most  of  what  are  called 
tlie  pleasures  of  life.  That  in  so  doing  I  have  obeyed  a  Divine  im- 
pulse, I  believe ;  but  I  may  have  followed  it  too  exclusively.  The 
inquiries  and  contemplations  which  belong  to  my  profession  may 
have  encroached  on  its  more  active  duties.  My  studies,  which 
would  have  been  light  to  a  man  of  ordinary  strength,  have  produced 
almost  daily  an  exhaustion  which  has  left  me  little  spirit  for  social 
intercourse.  It  might  have  been  better  for  myself  and  for  others, 
had  I  more  fVequently  torn  my  mind  fVom  the  subjects  which  have 
absorbed  almost  m}*  whole  intellectual  energy.  For  this  error,  if 
such  it  be,  I  ask  and  hope  a  lenient  judgment,  because  I  have  not 
given  myself  to  intellectual  indulgence,  but  have  earned  into  my 
seclusion  a  sincere,  and  I  hope  a  growing,  interest  in  m}'  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  the  Christian  cause.  Other  and  more  serious 
dcflcicucies  I  might  recall.  Indeed,  no  one  can  feel  more  than  I 
do  the  imperfections  of  m}'  ministr}'.  For  these  I  desiro  foi^ive- 
ness  of  God  and  man.  Still  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  labored  in 
vain.  My  public  services  have  been  listened  to  witli  interest,  and 
I  have  had  proofs,  for  which  I  am  most  grateful,  that  deeper  effects 
than  transient  interest  have  been  produced  by  my  ministr}*.  Not 
that  I  have  accomplished  what  I  wished.  As  a  people,  I  fear  we 
are  greatly  wanting  in  that  spiritual  elevation,  tliat  superiority  to 
the  world,  that  love  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  mankmd,  which 
is  the  end  of  religious  institutions.  In  tnith,  all  our  churches  need 
a  now  life,  a  now  comprehension  of  tlie  spirit  and  high  puqiose  of 
Christianity.  This  I  say  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  in  son-ow  of 
heart,  and  not  from  any  wounded  feelings,  under  the  consciousness 
of  having  exerted  no  greater  influence.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  no  reproaches  to  utter. 
I  have  i-cccived  for  many  3'ears  expressions  of  kindness,  for  which 
I  offer  my  sincK^ro  thanks.  It  is,  indeed,  a  gratifying  consideration, 
that  our  long  union  has  not  l>cen  disturbed  even  by  a  woixl  of  conten- 
tion. I  nm  not  aware  that  a  thought  or  emotion  of  unkinduess  has 
risen  within  mo  towards  one  of  m}*  parishioners.  Were  I  now  to 
leave  Uiem,  I  could  from  the  heart  bid  an  affectionate  farewell  to  all. 
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<*  I  Imvo  spoken  of  Uio  post.  li  is  iiuUiml  Pur  mo,  at  suck  a 
moment,  to  cost  a  look  towards  the  Aituro.  It  is  iK>88iblo  tliat 
some  sphero  of  action,  not  now  anticiimtcd,  mn}'  o|)cn  on  me.  It 
is  mora  probable  that  my  present  spliera  will  be  contractcil.  Wlicn 
I  look  roinid  me,  I  see  not  one  of  tlie  niinistera  wlio  lillcil  the  (iiilpita 
of  tills  city  at  my  oi*dination.  All  have  gone  to  tlicir  account ;  and 
not  a  few,  settled  since,  have  also  passed  away.  He,  who  seemed 
destined  to  go  among  the  first,  survives  alone.  Can  1  lielp  ai)ply- 
ing  to  myself  tlie  language  of  the  AiK)stlc,  — '  Tlio  thno  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand  *  ?  Nor  is  tlio  time  vcr}'  distant,  wlien  all  to 
whom  I  have  ministered  will  have  entered  the  unknown  world.  It 
is  my  fervent  prayer  that  we  ma^'  meet  in  the  temple  *  not  made 
with  hands,'  and  that  a  holier  worship  than  has  united  us  hero  may 
bind  us  together  for  ever. 

^*  I  may  on  another  occasion  cxpi*ess  my  feelings  more  fully  to 
the  society.  I  earnestly  desire  tliat  tliey  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  labors  of  their  devoted  pastor,  and  tliat,  through  this  and  other 
means  of  religion,  their  harmony  may  bo  per|)etuated,  and  tlielr 
spiritual  improvement  never  cease. 

^*  Witli  res))ect  and  aflcction,  your  fiiend. 
"  May  1, 1840." 

"  TlUi  Proprietan  and  CangregailM  of  the  Church  in  Berry  Street  to  their  Senior 
PaHor,  the  Rev.  Wiiliam  Eiiery  Ckanuiny,  D,  D. 

**  Reverend  and  dbau  Sir  :  —  We  have  received  ft'om  the  stand* 
ing  committee  of  the  proprietors  the  letter  j'ou  addressed  thcui  on 
the  first  instant,  announcing  your  pur|)ose  from  that  day  to  relin- 
quish  the  small  remainder  of  salary,  which,  at  our  earnest  i*equest, 
yon  had  till  then  consented  to  receive  ft-om  us ;  and  expressing  3'our 
desii*e,  tliat,  witliout  formally  dissolving  the  connection  that  has  so 
long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  your  public  Auictions  as 
a  minister  of  Christ  to  this  society  may  cease. 

^^  We  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  you  that  we  receive  this  de- 
cision with  regret  and  pain.  Pcrha|)s  we  feel  it  the  more  sensibly, 
because  it  secmc<l  to  be  our  duty  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  thus  make 
it  final.  For  several  3'ears,  we  have  known  that  you  considered 
such  a  separation  as  you  now  pro|K>se  desirable,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  your  health ;  and  if  we  have  heretofore  Ijccu  unwilling  to 
give  it  our  concuircnce,  it  has  been  from  feelings  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  3'ourself,  that  have  grown  old  in  many  of  our  hearts, 
and  siuik  deep  in  all  of  tliem.  We  nmy,  front  tliese  feelings,  have 
resisted  3'our  wishes  longer  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  but  wo 
hope  and  trust  we  luive  not  been  unreasonable ;  and  now  that  the 
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time  has  arrived  when  we  are  not  permitted  to  hesitate  in  giving  to 
them  our  full  assent,  it  gratifies  us  tliat  you  do  not  seek  to  make 
tlie  separation  absolute  and  entire,  but  that  you  are  desirous  on 
3'our  part,  as  we  ai*e  on  ours,  to  i*etain  some  of  tiie  bonds  that  have 
unitc<l  us  during  a  connection  that  has  been  peimitted  to  be  so 
happy  and  to  last  so  long.  .... 

**  Our  connection,  as  you  intimate,  has  been  continued  through  a 
longer  iKsriod  than  could  at  lli-st  have  been  anticipated,  —  a  ixsriod, 
indcKMl,  so  long,  that  few  remain  among  us  wlio  bore  witness  to  its 
lioginning.  You  came  to  us  tliirty-sevcn  ycaifl  ogo,  when  our 
nunibci'8  wore  so  few,  and  our  cimnnHlanccN  so  humble,  that  it 
was  apparent  you  came  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  from  a  dis- 
interested desire  to  serve  your  fellow-men.  Under  your  care,  how- 
ever, we  soon  prospered  and  grew  numerous.  But  at  every  step 
of  our  progress,  wo  felt,  that,  under  God's  gootl  providence,  wo 
owed  it  chiefly  to  you.  We  have,  too,  as  we  trust,  Iwen  UiankAil 
for  the  ministrations  we  have  enjoyed.  We  have  certainly  felt 
them  to  be  a  privilege,  —  a  great  privilege,  — and  we  have  greatly 
valued  them.  Nor  has  their  innuence  been  condneil  to  ourselves. 
They  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  society,  bej'ond  the  limits  of  our  own  country ;  and  we  tnist 
that  even  yet  neither  their  work  nor  3*ours  is  wholly  acoomplished. 
We  trust,  that,  long  alter  both  you  and  we  are  gone  to  render  up 
our  lost  account,  your  spirit,  in  the  record  of  what  yon  have  here 
R|)oken,  will  bo  still  active  in  the  great  cause  of  Christ  and  of 
human  improvement,  to  which  30U  have  devoted  your  life.  The 
onl^'  regrot  we  feel,  when  looking  back  upon  the  period  of  your 
connection  with  us,  is,  that  wo  have  not  profited  as  we  ought  to 
have  done  by  the  privileges  we  have  enjoyed ;  that  we  have  not 
become  spiritual,  and  superior  to  the  wori«l,  devoU»d  to  duty,  as 
3*ou  have  labored  to  make  us.  We  pray  God  to  forgive  us  for  our 
deficiencies,  and  to  make  your  teachings  more  effectual  to  the  gen- 
erations that  are  to  come  after  us  than  tliey  have  been  to  us  and 
to  our  own 

•*  On  behalf  of  the  proprietors  and  the  congregation  of  Berry 
Htrcet  Church, 

**Samurl  Greklr,  Chairman, 
GKORCfR  S.  IIiLLARD,  Proprietors'  Clerk/* 

In  proportion  as  the  ties  were  gradually*  loosened  which  bound 
Dr.  Cliauning  to  the  Federal  Street  Society,  and  as  hts  indefatiga- 
ble collengue  became,  by  well-eanied  influence,  iHscullarl)'  the  pas- 
tor of  the  congregatioui  he  felt  himself  more  fi*ce  to  devote  his  time 
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and  tliongkts  to  lai^r  intorests  of  tnitli  and  philanthropy.  In  fact, 
for  man}'  j'cara  a  change  hod  been  slowly  taking  place  in  his  views  of 
tlie  relative  im|K>rtance  of  tlie  diflbrcnt  branches  of  ministerial  labor. 
In  his  early  professional  life  he  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
devoted  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and  ill  health,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  had  comi>elled  him  to  limit  his  exertions  in  that  direction. 
But  experience  at  length  suggested  to  him  Uie  question,  whether 
his  enforced  life  of  secluded  meditation  had  not,  on  tlie  whole,  been 
more  serviceable  to  his  foUow-mcn  than  one  of  more  constant  social 
intercourse  and  practical  activit}*  would  have  been.  The  course  of 
his  rcflectious  may  be  partially  indicated  by  giving  tlie  following 
extracts  (h>m  one  of  his  unQnished  manuscripts :  — 

**The  several  duties  of  the  minister  may  be  laid  down  easily; 
bnt  It  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  tlie  relative  rank  of  his  various 
ofldccs.  Some  would  make  tlio  luiiiister  a  student,  some  a  visiting 
pastor,  some  a  pnblic  speaker.  Undoubtedly,  the  same  rule  can- 
not be  applied  to  all.  Different  modes  of  lalnir  ara  appropriate  to 
diiferent  men,  and  to  diflereut  conditions  of  society.  Still  tlie 
great  idea  of  the  Christian  m\fiister  is  plain.  He  is  to  be  a  teadier ; 
and,  in  order  that  he  ma}'  teach,  he  must  learn.  Ills  jieculiar  woi*k 
is,  to  quicken  tlie  community  by  tlio  pix>mulgation  of  exalting  truth. 
The  acquisition  of  tills  tiiiUi,  and  tlic  clear,  i>owerl\il  expression  of 
it,  are,  then,  his  chief  labors;  and  tlicso  imply  much  solitary 
tliought.  lie  is  to  lie  a  tliinkcr.  To  this  severe  toll  his  life  is  to 
be  maini}'  given.  Of  coui'se,  he  is  to  preach,  converse,  counsel.  But 
tlie  sermon  which  he  preaches  in  an  hour  may  be  tlie  i*esult  of  montlis 
and  years  of  meditation.    The  truUi  which  he  utters  in  a  sentence 

may  have  cost  him  long,  laborious,  exhausting  i*escareh 

Only  private  meditation  can  lead  liini  up  to  woilhy  conceptions 
of  the  great  realities  of  the  spiritual  life.  His  chief  work  he  must 
do  alone.  He  must  live  much  in  his  study,  and  live  tliei-e,  not  as 
a  hyix>crito  and  cheat,  amusing  himself  witli  light  reading,  whilst 
tlie  world  considers  him  a  stu<lcnt,  but  in  good  faith  tasking  his 
jiowcrs  for  the  discoveiy  and  foix^ible  exhibition  of  truth.  The 
study  is  too  olteu  an  idle  place,  and  yet  a  faithful  student  is  tlie 
most  laborious  man  on  eailli.  These  views  are  important,  l>ecauso 
tlie  age  is  so  much  an  out-door  ago.  There  is  little  solitary  thought 
anywhere. 

**  Great  stress  is  laid  uix>n  what  is  sometimes  called  pastoral 
duty,  on  the  |>ersonal  intei^course,  tlmt  is  to  say,  of  the  minister 
with  his  congregation ;  but  much  visiting  may  l)e  to  a  minister,  aa 
to  others,  a  species  of  dissipation.  Pix>ntable  coiivci*siitioii  is  a 
ft'uit  of  meditation,  tlio  ovcrHow  of  a  AiU  heai-t  and  mind.    To  do 
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good,  as  ho  goes  (Vom  house  to  house,  a  minister  should  can*}'  with 
him  living  tliouglits,  wliieh  liavo  Itccn  maiurcd  by  vigorous  inquiry, 
wliicli  belong  to  a  system  of  truth  forever  enlarging  and  gaining 
strength  in  his  mind.  No  one  believes  more  than  I  do  in  the  bene- 
fits of  A*ee  conference  between  the  minister  and  his  parishioners ; 
but  their  intercourse  should  be  truly  a  conference,  —  the  suggestion 
of  awakening  ideas,  which  open  the  inward  ex|)crience.  Such  con- 
versation rcquiix^s,  above  all  things,  that  a  minister  should  rid  him- 
self of  the  tc^chnicalitios  and  formal  restraints  of  his  profession,  and 
exchange  mere  traditional  notions  of  religion  for  (Vesh,  clear,  pro- 
found views.  Where  a  minister  does  not  lead  a  life  of  thought,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  visitor,  he  will  become  a  gossip ;  and  a 
religious  gossip  is  no  more  profitable  tlmn  any  other.  To  tell  reli- 
gious news  ma^'  do  in  its  season  and  place,  but  to  fill  up  anj'  con- 
siderable i)ortion  of  life  with  it  is  a  sad  waste  of  |X)wer;  and  a 
ministcM'  should  respect  his  function  too  highly  to  spend  his  hours 
in  such  enfeel)ling  talk. 

^*  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  a  minister  does  more  by  winning  the 
love  of  his  i)eople  than  bj'  hard  stud}*,  because  he  thus  secures 
an  a(*<!e.ss  to  their  hearts  whic^li  no  mere,  intellectual  |K)wer  could 
give.  A  minister  sliouhl,  indeed,  be  loved;  but  this  sentiment 
siiould  Iks  a  moml,  rather  than  a  |iersonal  sentiment.  It  should  bo 
a  resi)ect  for  his  high  virtues,  a  trust  in  his  uncompromising  fidelity, 
a  grateful  sense  of  his  devoted,  conscientious  labors  for  a  glorious 
end,  more  than  an  attachment  growing  out  of  private  sj'mpathies. 
Ilespectftil  confidence,  founded  on  the  recognition  of  consistent 
principle,  is  better  than  afibction.  The  minister  must  beware  of 
an  intcrcourao  witli  his  congregation  which  flatters  tlicir  self-love, 
and  endeara  him  as  a  partial  fHend.  The  sympathetic  minister 
may  fail  to  be  the  faitliAil  spiritual  guide.  The  onl}'  sure  gix>und 
for  a  man  to  stand  upon  is  elevation  and  purity  of  character.  Pop- 
ulant3',  founded  on  individual  83'mpathics,  has  no  certain  {lerma- 
nencc 

**  These  remarks  are  tlie  more  important,  l>ecaiiso,  in  tliis  coun- 
try', tlie  clepondonco  of  the  minister  on  the  good-will  of  his  congre- 
gation strony;1y  U'uipts  hlin  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  hearers. 
If  he  yield  to  this  temptation,  he  is  lost.  If  the  desire  of  pleasing 
takes  the  place  of  aspiration  after  tnith,  the  dignity  of  his  mind  is 
gone.  We  never  shouhl  onlf»r  Into  connnunion  wiUi  our  fellow-men 
with  the  view  of  Iwing  agreeable  as  our  chief  end.  We  enter  no 
circle  without  t-aking  tlie  chance  of  encountering  opinions  and  feel-, 
ings  which  we  ought  not  to  recipromte,  or  of  l)eing  culled  to  utter 
what  may  give  pain  or  ofifenco.    Our  first  pur|X)so  should  be,  to 
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hold  fast  to  tratli  and  Justice,  however  we  may  fail  of  s^'mpathy ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  minister,  wliose  great  function  is 
to  bear  witness  to  tlie  trutli.  The  minister  is  only  degraded  l)y  liis 
profession,  if  he  seeks  transitory  approbation,  by  accommodating 
truth  to  men's  passions  and  prejudices.  The  wliole  |M>wer  of  his 
office  lies  in  his  moral  self-subsistence ;  }'et  he  is  teniptcil  to  veer 
with  ever}'  change  of  popular  opinion.  Let  him,  therefore,  live 
much  by  himself,  that  he  ma^*  learn  to  stand  firm  among  his  fellow- 
men  ;  let  him  dwell  habitually  in  the  region  of  everlauting  trutlis, 
tliat  he  may  not  be  the  sport  of  the  caprices  of  the  day." 

The  thoughts  expressed,  in  the  foregoing  extracts  embody, 
tliough  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect  manner.  Dr.  Chauning's  views  of 
his  own  special  duties  as  a  minister.  This  will  ap|)car  fix>m  tlio 
following  letter :  — 

**  Janu€try  23,  1828  ^  •  •  •  •  I  have  been  re(Vcshed  to-day  by  a 
visit  ft'om  our  fneud  Tuckcrman,  who  seems  to  l)e,  and  is,  happier 
in  visiting  the  hovels  of  the  |KX)r,  than  any  s|)oik)d  child  of  foituno  in 
Imuntiug  the  saloons  of  taste,  rank,  and  wcallh.  I  le  enjoys  Ills  [)oori 
and  I  enjoy  his  |)ower  of  virtue  in  extracting  fmm  such  uuiterial 
such  rare  happiness.  Thus  virtue  is  a  sprea<Hng  good  indeed. 
Next  to  my  own  Aiuction,  I  am  tempted  to  tliiuk  his  the  licst. 

^^  And  what  is  my  Amction?  Striving  humbly,  and  not  impa- 
tiently striving,  to  penetrate  Uie  clouds  which  encompass  us,  and 
to  catch  some  new  glimpses  of  the  Uncreated  Light,  the  infinite 
Beauty,  tlie  Perfection  of  the  Parant  Mind,  and  of  the  Human 
Soul ;  and  through  this  to  understand  myself  and  other  beings,  •— 
to  turn  all  things  to  their  tiaie  and  noblest  ends.  What  1  have 
lately  published  was  meant  to  bo  a  trial  of  the  sympathy  which  I 
might  hoiM)  for. 

^*  When  I  told  you  that  my  hist  sermon  had  not  answered  my 
hopes,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  tliat  it  had  not  been  talked  of  enough, 
but  that  it  had  not  excited  the  kind  of  intcixsst  which  1  have  wIsIkhI. 
Still  I  do  not  complain,  or  for  a  moment  waver  in  my  h(>|>e.  I 
blame  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  Uio  iini>erlcction  of  the  writer,  tui 
the  want  of  susceptibility  in  tlie  readera.  I  believe  that  the  seed 
has  been  sown  in  some  minds  where  it  will  take  I'oot,  and  this  Adly 
satisfies  and  recompenses  me.  But  there  has  Ik;cu  no  gcnieral 
response  to  the  sentiments,  or  ratlier  a  general  indifierenco ;  so 
that  to  hear  even  of  a  few  to  whom  they  are  living  trutlis  is  a  gi*eat 
encouragement ;  and  my  A-iends  do  me  good,  when  they  let  mo 
know  of  such  cases.    My  own  opinion  of  tlie  value  of  what  I  pub- 

1  To  OnriUe  Dewey,  D.  D. 
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lish  Is  not  fit  all  aflTected  by  the  goneral  reception  it  meets  with  \ 
but  if  no  souls  arc  reached,  tlicre  is  cause  of  distrust.** 

Tlie  rai*e  blending  of  conscientiousness  and  humilit3',  indepen- 
dence and  self-distrust,  Arm  faitli  and  aspiration,  so  siinplj'  mani* 
festcd  in  this  estimate  of  his  intellectual  flinction,  pervaded  the 
writer's  character,  and  determined  tlie  course  of  his  literary  life. 
Without  the  addition  of  a  word  of  comment,  tlie  following  scries 
of  letters  will  open  to  tlie  reader  the  hidden  springs  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  conduct  as  an  author,  and  reveal,  as  no  description  could, 
the  pure  disiiitcrcstcdncss  by  which  he  was  animated. 

**  Mft^  14,  1842.^  It  is  not  nnfrequent  for  an  author  to  be 
praised,  even  admired,  whilst  he  feels  that  the  view  of  his  work 
most  hitercsting  to  himself  has  been  seized  by  ver}'  few  of  his 
hearers,  lie  is  praised,  but  not  understood.  I  remember  a  minis- 
ter who,  on  being  deprived  of  a  particular  hearer,  expressed  great 
sorrow ;  *  For,'  said  lie,  *  I  alwa3's  felt,  when  he  was  present,  that 
one  of  the  congregation  understood  me.'  I  have  had  some  sod 
proofs  of  the  obtuseness  of  too  many  of  m}*  readers,  in  the  kind 
of  criticism  passed  on  mo.  Some  people  have  groaned  at  my 
deteriing  m}'  profession,  and  becoming  a  politieian.  Some  wise 
ones  even  intimated  that  I  had  an  eye  on  a  seat  in  Congress  j 
Things  of  tlits  kind  do  not  discourage  me,  but  show  what  a  dark- 
ness surrounds  us  on  evciy  side.  I  thank  3'ou  for  understanding 
me.  Not  that  you  are  the  only  disccriicr  of  m}'  spirit ;  oUiers 
have  done  me  tlie  same  favor ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  an  increasing  tendcnc}'  to  see  the  application  of  moral  and 
n^ligtons  tnidiR,  of  llie  1ii<rho8t  princMplos  of  Cliristinnity,  to  politi- 
cal affairs,  to  the  relations  of  nations,  and  to  all  civil  and  social 
arrangements  and  institutions." 

^^  Ihstofiy  July  21,  1828.*  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  gave  me 
great  pleasure.  Many  of  3*our  expressions  of  approbation  I  am 
eom|K*lled,  by  my  self-knowledge,  to  limit,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
to  disclaim.  Ihit,  whilst  I  question  the  soundness  of  the  estimate 
which  man^-  make  of  my  labors,  I  do  not  the  less  rejoice  in  the 
proofs  which  occnsionnlly  come  to  me,  that  what  1  have  written  has 
been  quickening  and  exalting  to  some  of  my  fellow-beings.  1  have 
a  deep  conviction  that  Christianit}'  was  intended  to  communicate 
energ3'  and  elevation  far  be3*ond  what  we  3*et  witness,  and  that  our 
nature  was  made,  and  is  fitted,  for  the  sublimcst  influences  of  this 
religion.    If  1  have  hel[)ed  to  spread  this  conviction,  —  if  1  have 

>  To  Fcrrif  roll,  Kiq.  >  To  the  Uov.  Gcorgo  Annatrong. 
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awakened  in  any  soul  a  oonsciousneas  of  its  powers  and  grcatnefla« 
—  if  I  liave  tlirown  any  light  on  the  grandeur  of  God's  puqiosea 
towards  his  rational  creaturas,  —  if  I  have  done  anything  to  cxjiose 
the  monstrous  error,  that  curbs  and  chains  are  the  indispensable 
and  best  means  of  educating  tlio  individual  and  Uie  race,  —  or  if  I 
liave  vindicated  for  the  mind  tliat  ft*cedom  which  is  the  chief  ole« 
ment  and  condition  of  its  growth,  then  I  have  accompliblied  tlio  end 
to  which  I  have  devoted  my  powers. 

^^  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  encouraging  me  to  hope  tliat  I 
have  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful,  I  feel  my  |)oor  luliors — for  1  can- 
not estimate  them  very  highly  —  recompensed  beyond  measure  by 
such  language  as  you  have  used.  You  have  given  mo  a  kind  of  appro- 
bation which  I  may  enjoy  without  injury  to  my  virtue,  for  your  letter 
breathes  sympathy  much  mora  than  it  expresses  praise.  I  tluuik  you, 
and  I  thank  God,  for  this.  Tiiith,  though  not  rcs|x>nded  to,  is  still 
truth ;  but  how  are  we  strengtliened  and  encouraged,  when,  having 
sent  it  abroad,  it  comes  back  to  us  in  tones  whidi  show  Uiat  it  has 
penetrated  the  inmost  souls  of  some,  at  least,  who  have  heard  it  1 ',' 

**  Augusi  27,  1828.^  Your  letters  do  not  make  me  vain,  but 
thankful,  by  assuring  me  that  I  am  not  living  for  notliing,  —  that 
I  even  give  strength  and  elevation  to  minds  like  3'ours.  1  am  so 
tempted  to  tliink  lightly  of  whatever  I  send  fortli,  that  1  need  such 
testimonies  to  sustain  my  courage." 

**  Boston^  March  80,  1829.'  Mr  dear  Mrs.  Baillib  :  —  I  thank 
you  ft'om  the  heart  for  your  letter.  Expressions  of  interest  in  my 
writings,  from  tlie  enligiitcned  and  virtuous,  are  a  rccom|>onse  for 
wliidi  T  caiuiot  bo  sullicicnlly  gnitcrui  to  Pi'ovidoiico,  unci  wiiich  1 
need  as  an  encouragement.  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  self-dis- 
trust. I  do  not  know  tliat  my  case  is  singular ;  but,  whilst  i  have 
the  deepest  conviction  of  tlie  trutli  and  greatness  of  my  leading 
views,  and  look  to  them  as  powerAd  means  of  quickening  and 
elevating  the  human  mind,  I  am  so  dissatisfied  with  my  expression 
of  them,  that  I  sometimes  hesitate  about  sending  my  writings  to 
my  ftlends,  after  they  have  gone  through  tlie  press.  My  principal 
encouragement  is,  that  the  troths  which  I  have  published  seem  to 
have  found  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  some  3'oung  men  of  fine 
powers  and  a  noble  spirit,  who,  as  I  trast,  are  to  do  much  more 
tlian  myself.  I  have  for  many  years  had  a  deep  feeling  of  the  present 
degraded  state  of  moral  and  religious  science.  My  desire  and  hope 
has  been,  to  awaken  in  othera  the  want  of  something  purer  and 
more  ennobling.     My  success  has  certainly  exceeded  my  ex|)ecta- 

1  To  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemani.  >  To  Mrs.  Joanna  Daillie. 
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tton,  but  has  done  llttio  to  remove  the  cottsciotisness  of  deflclency. 
I  Imvc  written  UiLb  tlmt  you  may  understand  the  good  which  lias 
been  done  me  by  sympathy  on  your  side  of  the  ocean." 

^^ Boston^  March  8,  1883.^  Mr  dear  Bin:— I  smiled  a  little 
at  your  solicitude  about  Uie  reception  your  article  would  find  with 
me.  It  will  he  relieved,  when  I  tell  3'ou  tliat  I  have  not  read  it' 
You  will  not  infer  ft'om  this  tlmt  3'ou  have  been  neglected.  I  have 
felt,  for  some  time,  tliat  the  less  I  read  about  myself  the  better. 
The  most  laudatory  article  on  my  writings  ever  published,  as  I  , 
snpiiosc,  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  I  did  not  read  it,  though  the  number  containing  it  was 
more  tlian  once  in  my  hands.  The  vindication  of  me,  in  the 
North  American,  fVom  IIazlttt*s  abuse  in  the  Edinburgh,  I  have 
never  read.  I  am  alwaj's  gratified  by  a  few  lines  in  a  letter  or 
newspa[)er,  showing  me  that  my  writings  are  spreading,  and  are 
producing  their  effects  on  one  and  another  mind.  I  read  such 
notices  now  and  then ;  for  my  tendency  is  to  discouragement,  to 
depressing  views  of  whatever  I  do.  None  are  more  grateful  for  a 
word  of  heart-felt  approbation ;  but  I  can  dispense  with  anj'thing 
more.  So  much  for  my  interest  in  laudatory  criticisms.  As  to 
those  which  expose  my  defects,  I  am  glad  to  receive  them  fVom 

fair-minded  men.     Accordingly^  I  desired ,  when  reading  3'our 

article,  to  extract  the  fault-finding  passages ;  and  3'ou  can  Judge 
how  tliey  affected  me,  when  I  tell  j'ou,  that,  on  finishing  the 
extracts,  I  asked,  '  Is  this  all?' " 

**  Boston^  May  5,  1834,'  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  an  author  by 
accident,  not  b}'  profession  or  of  set  purpose.  Most  that  I  have 
published  was  written  without  a  thought  of  publication,  and  noth« 
ing  was  written  to  appear  in  my  own  name ;  so  that  I  have  not 
lieon  ox|K)RO(],  hi  a  great  degree,  to  the  scnsitlveneAs  which  cleaves  to 
authorship.  ^I  never  coidd  attach  much  importance  to  these  almost 
fortuitous  productions.  The  truths  which  I  have  insiste<l  on  seem 
to  me,  indeed,  infinitely  important,  —  more  so  than  to  anybody 
else.  But  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  no  Justice  to  them ;  so 
tlmt  I  am  little  disposed  to  blame  those  who  differ  fVom  me." 

^'  March,  183G.^  I  was  a  little  surprised  by  your  application  in 
behalf  of  a  good  duchess  in  tlie  heart  of  Germany.  I  did  not  sup- 
|K>se  tlmt  m}'  name  had  ever  been  heard  in  that  country,  and  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  m}'  finding  much  favor  among  a  iieople  of  such 

1  To  OrviUe  Dewey,  D.  D.  >  To  Mrs.  Joanna  Daillie. 

*  UcTicw  of  his  writings.  In  ilio  CYirittlan  Examiner. 

*  To  Ucorgc  TIcknor,  Kiq.,  Drosdon,  Saxony. 
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diiTcrent  habits  of  iliought,  ami  whose  learned  men  and  men  of 
igeniiiB  leave  me  so  ver>',  very  fur  lK*liiud.  However,  I  will  send 
m}'  books  wiUi  pleasure.  I  know  tlie}*  contain  some  grcat  tniUis, 
written,  not  fram  tradition,  but  from  deep  oonviction,  from  the 
deptlis  of  my  soul,  —  may  I  not  say,  ft'om  inspimtion?  I  mean 
nothing  miraculous; — does  not  God  speak  in  us  all?  No  one 
does,  or  can,  see  the  Imperfections  of  what  I  have  written  as  I  do 
myself.  But  in  the  ^eartlien  vessel'  there  is  still  a  heavenly 
*  treaiBure.'  Of  this  I  am  sure.  I  will  therefore  send  my  books, 
witli  all  their  imperfections,  to  tlie  duchess.  They  contain  principles 
which  it  would  be  well  for  dukes  and  duchesses  to  leani,  all  the  world 
over ;  and  who  knows  but  tlwt  I  maj*  give  to  one  in  high  station  a 
new  s^'mpatliy  witli  his  or  her  fellow-creatures,  a  new  i*cvercnce  for 
humanity,  a  new  ixsrception  of  the  notliingncss  of  tlie  outward  com- 
pared wiUi  the  inward?  I  live  in  ho|)e ;  for  is  it  not  tlie  will  of  God 
that  aU  mm  shall  be  brought  to  Uie  knowledge  of  the  truth?" 

'^William  K.  Chaiuiing  rcs|)ect(\illy  recpiests  the  Duchess  of 

to  accept  tlie  books  now  forwaitlcil.    lie  has  understood  from 

an  American  friend  residing  at  Dresden,  who  has  communicated 

with  Count ,  tliat  the  duchess  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see 

his  writings,  and  he  tnists  tliat  slie  will  do  him  the  honor  to  accept 
ft'om  him  such  as  he  can  m^w  collect.  No  one  can  be  inoi*e  awnro 
tlian  himself  of  the  im[)erfect  manner  in  wliich  lie  has  uufokled  his 
views ;  but,  having  entira  and  Joyful  fuitli  iu  the  great  and  life- 
giving  tmtlis  which  he  feels  himself  called  to  teach,  he  takes  pleas- 
ure in  sending  his  writings  to  any  who  may  be  di8|K>scil  to  read 
them,  and  especially*  to  tliose  whose  high  station  gives  them  (Xiculiar 
influence  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow-beings.     lie  begs  tlio 

Duchess  of to  accept  his  assurances  of  respect,  and  his  sincere 

wishes  for  her  happiness." 

.  It  thus  appears  how  incidentally  Dr.  Channingt entered  tlie 
sphere  of  literature.  The  eihicai  element  was  the  pi^omlnant  one 
in  his  nature ;  and  although  his  love  of  beaut}'  was  too  stix>ng, 
independent  of  overmastering  enthusiasm,  ever  to  have  |K*rmitted 
him  to  1)0  a  mere  diletUmte,  it  was  not  so  active  as  to  make  him 
dissatisfied,  until  he  had  concentrated  into  a  symmetric  work  of 
art  his  thought  and  emotion,  lie  was  too  earnest  as  a  prophet, 
to  waste  hours,  which  were  only  too  swift  in  their  flight  for  one 
so  feeble,  upon  giving  form  to  the  inspiring  truth  which  he  knew 
he  was  called  to  oommunicate.  Fully  aware,  as  he  was,  too,  tliat 
he  had  attained  but  to  glimpses  of  most  glorious  realities,  he 
could  not  be  so  presumptuous  and  irreverent  as  to  attach  high 
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voluo  to  what  bo  hnmbly  regarded  as  (higmontory  suggestions ;  and 
the  conceptions  struggling  wiUiin  liinit  over  which  lie  dclightedlj* 
brooded  in  meditative  days  and  wakeAil  nights,  were  so  sweet 
and  majestic,  tliat  auy  i>orti*aituro  of  tliem  would  have  seemed 
incomplete  and  unflnished.  lie  could  give,  at  Uie  best,  but  a 
sketch  of  his  meaning,  like  a  child's  rough  outline  of  some  statue 
or  land8ca|)c.  His  chief  care,  thei*cfoi*o,  was  to  l)e  tnio;  and  ho 
left  his  cxpri'SHion  to  take  its  hue  and  Rlin|)e  R|M>nUincou8ly.  A 
glance  at  his  manuRcripts  sliows  liow  unlal)ored  was  his  style.  The 
corrections  are,  for  the  most  part,  erasures ;  and  where  wortis  are 
exchanged  for  otliers,  in  ail  cases,  it  is  by  substitution  of  a  simple 
phrase  for  a  com|>osito  one.  Systematically,  (Vom  even  earlj' 
years,  he  disciplined  his  fancy  to  severe  soberness ;  though  any 
one  who  knew  him  intimately  could  not  but  see  how  richly  stoi*ed 
were  his  galleries  of  thought  with  exquisite  natiu'al  images.  lie 
feared  that  the  sense  of  the  heai*er  or  reader  would  he  lured  fk*om 
the  as|)cct  of  tntth  to  the  splendor  of  her  robes  by  the  use  of  meta- 
phor, and  so  habituall}'  checked  his  instinctive  propensit}'  to  present 
laws  and  principles  by  the  medium  of  symbols.  Ilis  eflTort  was,  to 
utter  himself  plainly.  The  exercise  of  imagiimtion,  also,  he  re- 
strained, limiting  its  sphere  to  giving  a  fVesh  and  vigorous  embodi- 
ment to  his  ideas  in  tlie  most  obvious  form,  though  lie  was  apt  and 
able  for  original  creation,  if  he  had  seen  it  to  be  a  befitting  work. 
The  very  play  of  the  affections  he  subdueil,  and  constantly  souglit 
for  a  cnim,  attempered,  equable  tone  of  statement,  though  his  fcv- 
vent  will  necessarily  iuf\iseil  a  glow  of  eloquence  through  the  whole 
texture  of  his  (!om|)08ition.  And,  finally,  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  lie  ab.stract  or  scic^ntillc  in  his  motiiod  or  vo<;al)ulary,  for 
fear  that  the  [niblic  would  be  deterred  from  listening  to,  or  pi*e- 
ventcd  f^*om  apprehending,  the  divine  thoughts  wliich  ho  was 
em|)oweretl  to  teach,  unless  won  to  attention  by  a  familiar  mode  of 
treatment.  In  a  word,  ho  saw  an  immediate  duty  to  be  dono, 
which  was,  to  rouse  letliargic  fellow-beings  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  grancleur  of  man's  spiritual  existence;  and  he  resolutel}' 
consocrat(»<l  himself,  by  itemtion  and  reiteration  of  one  sublime 
lesson,  now  bivaUied  softly  in  wIiIhimts,  now  rung  out  like  an 
alarum,  to  break  the  dream  of  the  world,  and  to  summon  the  mul- 
titude to  the  lalK)rs  and  joys  of  a  brightening  morning. 

The  history  of  his  various  publications  confirms  this  view  of  Dr. 
(/Imnuing  as  a  literary  man.  He  became  an  author  unawares. 
When  the  '•Anthology  Club"  commenceil  the  course  of  lal)or8 
which  did  so  nni(*li  lo  give  an  impulse  to  the  int(*llect  of  New  Kng- 
land,  ho  was  invited  to  be  a  contributor  to  their  journal ;  and|  in 
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consequonoe,  ho  oommunicatcd  to  Its  pages  two  or  Uiroo  essays,  a 
few  A'oginontary  tliougbta,  and  one  or  more  short  pieces  In  verso, 
wliich  were  prabably  tlie  only  attcmiits  ho  ever  mado  at  |K>ctical 
com|)osition.  But  he  could  not  enter  oordiall}'  into  what  he  felt  to 
be,  Tor  himself,  at  least,  but  ^'  bus}'  idleness.'*  His  work  was  to 
preach.  As  great  |K>litical  occasions  calleil  IVom  him  sennous 
which  contained  declarations  of  sentiment  and  opinion  luhtpted  to 
the  wants  of  tlie  times,  ho  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  demand  for 
their  publication,  and  allowed  tlicm  to  bo  printed,  as  flrst  written, 
with  scarcely  a  verbal  amendment.  In  the  ClirisUau  Disciple, 
ho  sougiit  to  do  wlmt  ho  miglit  to  |x>ur  oil  u|>on  tlie  stormy  waves 
wliich  YTQYQ  tlien  swelling  beneath  Uie  tem^Msst  of  controveray ;  ami 
onl}'  when  ho  could  in  conscience  no  longer  keep  silence,  adili^essed 
to  his  fellow-Christians  his  remonstrance  against  spiritual  desjiotism 
in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Thacher  and  Dr.  Worcester.  Thus,  in  tho  first 
era  of  his  ministry,  it  is  seen  how  accidentall}'  he  found  himself  sum- 
moned tvom  his  quiet  study  and  round  of  pansh  duties,  to  modes  of 
addrass  for  which  he  felt  no  taste.  And  in  Uie  last  era  of  his  life, 
until  witliin  a  very  few  years  bcforo  his  death,  he  had  tlio  same  dis- 
inclination to  make  any  special  call  ii|x>n  the  attention  of  his  fcllow- 
mon.  Apart  from  tho  restraints  of  his  native  modesty,  and  tlie 
influence  of  his  lofty  ideal,  measured  by  whose  standard  most  of  tho 
literature  of  the  ago  appeared  tame  and  frivolous  he  was  so  eager  to 
climb  to  seroner  heights,  tliat  it  satisfied  him  to  send  fortli  a  cheering 
cry  to  bretliren  struggling  upwards  through  tlio  sliadows,  as  pi*os- 
IKscts  of  beauty  opened  amidst  tlie  fog.  His  publications  were  still 
occasional  addi*csscs,  drawn  ft'oin  hiin  by  request.  Friends  ni'gcd 
him  coutimially  to  emlxMly  his  thoughts  in  a  more  permanent  fonn, 
to  which  lie  ix^plied,  tliat  tliO}'  wero  not  quite  ri()o.  And  when 
besought  at  least  to  ravise,  select,  and  print  in  a  volume  what  he 
had  already  given  to  the  public,  ho  could  not  be  prevailed  uiK)n  to 
think  it  of  sulTlcient  imix>rtance  to  authoiize  his  cx|>ending  on  such 
a  work  lioiira  which  he  felt  bound  to  consecrate  to  progix'ssivo 
inquiiy. 

At  length  the  desire  to  aid  in  giving  a  higher  tone,  and  securing 
a  wider  sphere  of  influence,  to  tho  Christian  Disciple,  which  in 
1824  was  enlarged,  and  took  a  new  form  under  tlic  name  of  the 
Christian  ICxamincr,  drew  from  him  some  essays,  which  atUiined 
a  most  unlooked-for  celebrity,  and  made  him  universally  known  in 
tho  world  of  letters.  The  attention  excited  by  these  paiiera  was  a 
great  surprise  to  him,  and  he  always  considered  the  estimate  placed 
upon  tliem  by  tho  publio  exaggerated.  To  redeem  his  pmmise  of 
communicating  an  impulse  to  the  raview  which  was  tlio  s[)ccial 
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organ  of  Liberal  Christianity,  and  to  set  an  example  of  a  bold,  ft'ee, 
manly  treatment  of  great  subjeets  in  literature,  politics,  education, 
science,  &c.,  he  poured  out,  with  his  usual  rapidit}'  of  composition, 
trains  of  thouglit  which  at  all  times  interested  him,  and  which 
were  frc8hl3'  recalled  b}*  tlie  successive  appearance  of  Milton's 
Christian  Doctrine,  Scott's  Life  of  Bonaparte,  and  Selections  from 
Fenelon;  but  his  chief  aim  was,  to  awaken  his  own  immediate 
circle  of  believers  to  a  more  comprehensive,  cordial,  direct  applica- 
tion of  religion  to  life.  Tlie  themes,  however,  wei*e  most  interest- 
ing to  him,  and  the  very  s[K>titancousncss  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  was  favorable  to  tlio  true  manifestation  of  his  character  and 
mind.  Tlicse  hast}'  effusions,  which,  considered  as  literar}'  models, 
he  valued  but  little,  let  a  sympathizing  reader  very  deeply  into  the 
essential  spirit  of  tlie  man.  His  tender  sensibility,  delicacj'  of  taste, 
chivalric  heroism,  loyal  love  of  truth,  high  intcgrit}',  cxpansiveness, 
aspiration,  |)orviu1o  the  notice  of  the  sublime  \H}ct  and  stem  rcpul)- 
Ucnn.  His  profound  veneration  for  man,  grand  estimate  of  the  end 
and  method  of  life,  and  devout  confldenco  in  God's  iunnito  pur|)ose8 
of  benignity  to  his  human  family,  give  to  his  searching  analysis  of 
the  springs  of  action  in  the  military  despot  an  awlVil  sincerity ;  and 
as  the  culprit  is  brought  before  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  congi^gated 
spiritual  world,  stripped  of  tlie  tinsel  rags  of  false  gloiy,  pity 
prompts  the  reader  to  recall  every  good  trait  and  deed,  as  a  mantle 
to  cover  his  shame.  The  uncompromising  conscience  of  the  writer 
here  ap|>cars  with  the  grave,  firm  aspect  of  an  impartial  judge  upon 
the  bencii.  The  methodical  habit  of  his  mind  is  also  shown,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  passes  fh>m  the  condemnation  of  lawless  power 
in  an  individual  instance,  to  the  discussion  of  tlie  rightful  function 
and  scope  of  government,  closing  with  an  unreserved  expression  of 
reverence  for  tlie  Judiciar}'.  The  second  part  of  the  essay  on  Rona- 
parte  —  it  may  l)e  said,  in  passing — was  written  with  more  care, 
probabi}-,  than  any  of  the  occasional  pieces  of  tliat  period.  It  is  in 
the  notii'4)  of  Kriielon,  however,  tliat  what  was  most  characteristio 
of  ])r.  Channing  appeared.  In  countless  little  strokes  and  touches 
titroughout  tlmt  paper,  he  sketchcil  his  own  likeness  with  a  fidelity 
which  no  socnrnd  jmud  will  ever  rival ;  and  tlie  almost  angelic  ideal 
of  piety  tlicre  given  was  an  unconscious  portrait  of  the  beauty  of 
his  own  holiness. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  essay's  in  the  Examiner,  the 
desli*e  to  ai<i  a  friend  induced  Dr.  Channing  to  collect  and  revise 
what  he  thought  worth  preserving  in  his  post  writings,  —  a  private 
feeling  of  kindness  presenting  a  motive,  which  sense  of  dut}*  as  an 
author  did  not  supply.     And  thus  the  volume  of  Miscellanies  came 
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to  be  printed  in  1830.  In  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition»  he  thus 
indicates  his  own  estimate  of  liis  litcrarj*  labors :  — 

'  *^  The  reader  cannot  be  more  aware  Uian  I  am,  tliat  tlicse  various 
tracts,  called  forth  by  paiticular  occasions,  and  never  intended  to 
ap|X!ar  in  their  present  form,  need  many  and  gi*cat  changes ;  but 
they  probably  would  never  have  been  ivpublishcil,  hud  1  wailed  for 
leisura  to  conform  them  to  my  ideas  of  what  tlie}'  should  be,  or  to 
make  them  moi*e  worthy  of  the  unex|)ected  favor  which  thc}*^  have 
received.  They  were  written  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  tlie  times,  and  to 
place  what  I  deem  great  truths  within  readi  of  tlie  nuiltitude  of  men. 
If  the  i-eader  will  bear  tliis  in  mind,  some  defects  will  mora  readily 
be  excused.  The  second  Review  in  particular  should  be  referrad  to 
the  date  of  its  original  publication 

**  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  that  my  writings  have  called  forth  many 
strictures  and  been  subjected  to  an  unsparing  criticism.  I  know 
that  in  some  things  I  must  have  erred.  I  cannot  hope,  that,  even 
in  my  most  successful  efforts,  I  have  done  (\ill  Justice  to  any  great 
truth.  Deeply  conscious  of  my  falliblcness,  I  wish  none  of  my 
opinions  to  be  taken  on  trust,  nor  would  I  screen  any  from  the  most 
rigorous  examination.  If  my  op|)onents  have  ex|)osed  my  crmra, 
I  owe  them  a  great  debt;  and  siiould  I  fail,  througli  the  foi*ce  of 
prejudice,  to  see  and  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  them  in  tills 
life,  I  hope  to  do  so  in  tlie  future  world. 

**  I  have  declined  answering  attacks  made  on  my  writings,  not 
fh>m  contempt  of  my  op{)onents,  among  whom  are  men  of  distin- 
guished ability  and  acknowledged  virtue,  but  because  I  believed  that 
I  should  do  myself  and  oUiers  more  good  b}'  seeking  higher  and 
wider  views,  than  by  defending  what  I  had  already  offered.  1  feared 
tliat  my  mind  might  become  stationary  b}'  lingering  round  my  own 
writings.  I  never  doubted,  that,  if  anything  in  these  were  worthy 
to  live,  it  would  survive  all  assaults,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  ni)- 
hold  for  a  moment  what  was  doomed,  by  its  want  of  vital  energy, 
to  pass  away." 

The  publication  of  a  second  volume  made  up  of  Sennons  was 
owing  to  a  like  motive  of  private  benevolence.  lie  had  pledged  a 
subscription  of  five  hundi*ed  doUara  to  the  Boston  Fann  School ; 
and  being  at  the  time  so  situated  pecuniarily  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  well  meet  tlie  claim,  he  resorted  to  this  plan  as  a  means 
of  raising  the  sum.  It  so  hap|)ened,  however,  tliat  he  was  iinincili- 
ately  seized  witli  severe  illness,  without  having  been  able  to  correct 
and  prepare  more  tlian  one  discourse  for  tlie  press.  The  rest  of  tlio 
volume  was  selected  and  arranged  by  his  friend  Dr.  Dewey,  and  the 
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sermons  now  appear  as  they  were  first  written  for  the  pulpit.  And^ 
finali}',  it  was  a  characteristic  close  of  his  literary  career,  that  the 
chief  iniliiccinciit  whicli  lc<l  him  to  put  forth  the  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  in  six  volumes,  was  a  desire  to  make  tlie  publication 
8orvio(Mil>le  to  a  bmtitor,  wlio  was  tlioii  tin'iiiii<v  liis  attention  to 
printing  and  editing  as  a  branch  of  business.  From  first  to  last, 
authorship  was  the  accident  of  Dr.  Channing*s  life.  With  greater 
ph3'sical  vigor,  he  would  liave  been  an  evangelist,  preaching  far  and 
wide,  with  the  living  voice,  tlic  exalting  views  which  had  been 
o))ene<l  to  his  earnest,  praj^erfui,  patient  seeking,  or  an  active  re- 
former, applying  dircctl}'  to  the  wants  of  the  age  the  great  principle 
of  love  with  which  he  felt  tliat  Providence  was  inspiring  mankuid. 

Dr.  Channing's  publications  were  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  a  society  of  most  refined  and  high-minded  correspondents,  and 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  them  will  still  further  illustrate  his  lit- 
erary character. 

^^  Newport^  October  4,  1821.  It  wants  massivcness,  depth,  ftil- 
ness  of  thought,  that  is,  it  wants  the  essential  properties  of  high 
poetry.  I  smile  when  I  hear  poctr3'  called  light  reading.  The  true 
|>oet  lias  far-reaching  thoughts,  a  |)crception  of  the  harmonious  and 
exquisite  relations  of  the  universe,  an  eye  that  pierces  the  deptlis 
and  m^'stcries  of  the  soul,  placing  him  amidst  the  most  gifted  and 
exaltctl  intelligences." 

«*./im«  28,  1824.*  I  can  hanlly  express  the  feeling  the  news  of 
IwfOrd  B^-ron's  death  has  given  me.  Tliat  a  mind  so  gifted  should 
have  been  left  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  cause  of  impiety  and 
vice,  and  should  l)e  so  soon  and  suddenly  taken,  without  making 
reparation  to  insulted  truth  and  virtue,  —  that  such  a  mind  is  to  live 
for  ages  in  its  writings  only  to  degrade  and  corrupt,  —  in  all  this  we 
see  the  mysterious  character  of  God's  providence.  I  always  hoped, 
that,  after  the  fever  of  3'outhful  passion,  this  unhappy  man  would 
reflect,  repent,  and  pmve  that  in  genius  there  is  something  conge- 
nial with  religion.  But  he  is  gone — where  human  praise  and 
human  repix>aclies  cannot  follow  him.  Such  examples  of  perverted 
talent  should  roconeilo  the  less  gifted  to  their  obscure  lot. 

•*  III  Ills  whole  life  he  was  by  way  of  eminence  a  lawless  man, 
spurning  all  restraint,  whether  divine  or  human,  whether  from  his 
own  conscience  or  fW>m  society ;  and  he  seems  to  have  valued  no 
I>ower  more  than  that  of  defying  and  resisting  all  wills  which  inter- 
fered with  his  own.  That  any  talent,  however  stupendous,  should 
have  made  such  a  man  an  idol  to  your  sex,  shows  that  j'ou  must 

1  To  Mrs.  Joannft  Bsillie. 
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divide  with  us  the  reproach,  too  Justly  brought  ogainst  our  age,  of 

great  moral  degradation 

**  You  ask  me  wimt  I  think  of  Moore's  doctrine,  ttiat  men  of  the 
first  genius  are  naturally  unfitted  for  fllcndship  or  domestic  life.  I 
have  no  faith  in  it The  highest  genius,  I  believe,  is  a  self- 
guiding,  calm,  comprehensive  [X)wer.  It  ei*oatcs  in  the  sph'it  of  the 
Autlior  of  tlic  Universe,  in  tlic  spirit  of  onler.  It  worslii(>8  truth 
and  lieaut}'.  Tlierc  is  truth  in  its  wildest  inventions,  an<l  it  tinges 
its  darkest  pictures  with  hues  of  beauty.  As  to  Moora's  notion, 
that  genius,  because  it  delights  in  the  ideal,  is  soon  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  the  real,  it  is  false.  The  contrar}'  is  mthcr  line. 
He  who  conceives  and  loves  beauty  in  its  highest  forms  is  most 
alive  to  it  in  its  humblest  manifestation.  lie  loves  it  not  by  com- 
parison, or  for  its  degree,  but  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  beauty.  The  tnio  woi*sliip|)er  of  l>cauty  sees  it  in  tlie  low- 
liest flower,  meets  it  in  evcrj'  path,  enjoys  it  evcrywiicre.  Fact  is 
against  Moore.  The  greatest  men  1  have  known  liuvo  liocn  the 
most  l)euutiful  examples  of  doniestiu  virtue.  Moore's  doctrine 
makes  genius  a  curse,  and  teaches  that  the  Creator,  tlie  source  of 
liarmony,  has  sown  disconl  between  the  noblest  attrilnites  of  tlie 
soul.  I  shall  not  wonder  if  some  half-witted  pi-etcndei*s  to  genius 
should,  on  the  strength  of  Moore's  assertion,  prove  their  title  by 
brutality  in  their  domestic  and  social  relations." 

^^  Portsmouth^  R.  /.,  June  IG,  1828.'  I  received  distinctly  the 
impression  that  Shelley  was  a  noble  nature  sadly  perverteil,  and 
tliat,  under  happier  influences,  he  might  have  provcii  tlie  glorj'  of 
his  race 

*^  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  Shelley  A'om  one  worthy  of 
belief,  and  capable  of  estimating  him.  I  am  inclined  to  think  him 
a  man  lost  to  religion  tlirough  the  folly,  hy|K>crisy,  and  intolerance 
of  its  ^  friends.'  How  many  noble  spirits  have  been  niine<l  by  iden- 
tifying religion  with  its  loud  prafessors  1  Hut  I  mean  not  to  make 
excuse  for  such  |)ersons.  They  have  no  right  to  take  their  ideas  of 
religion  IVom  tlie  pulpit  and  vulgar  cant.  They  have  access  to  her 
true  oracles  and  cx|K>unders,  to  the  teachings  of  the  unlvei'se  and 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  these  teachings  it  is  tlieir  duty  to  lay  o(X!n  to 
tlieir  less  giHxid  bretliren,  not  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  lunnan 
hope,  and  to  precipitate  weaker  minds  from  tlie  Rock  of  Ages  into 
the  gulf  of  doubt,  darkness,  and  despair.  I  mean  not,  however, 
*  to  shut  the  gates  of  meixsy '  against  the  sceptic.  That  he  is  some- 
times more  virtuous  Uian  many  a  believer  who  condemns  him,  I  doubt 

1  To  MiM  Ruth  P.  Olney,  rrovidencs. 
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not.  The  mnss  of  people  who  never  ttiink  nndcntand  little  the 
trials  of  a  8ii|)crior  mind  which  must  tliink,  whicli  cannot  but  qncs- 
tion  Nattire  and  Providence,  and  which  has  been  tanght  to  associ- 
ate almost  indissolubly  with  moral  and  religious  princix^les  opinions 
which  it  sees  to  be  without  foundation. 

'*  On  such  a  mind,  wlien  it  seems  to  me  to  err,  I  dare  not  pro* 
nouncc  sentence,  and  I  see  with  pleasure  whatever  proofs  it  gives 
of  principle,  of  respect  for  dut}',  amidst  its  aberrations." 

^^Jnne^  1827.  I  have  sometimes  felt,  in  reading  Mrs.  Ilemans's 
works,  tliat  lier  sense  of  the  evils  of  life  is  too  keen,  and  colors  her 
views  too  mucli.  I  love  to  be  touched,  moved,  but  not  depressed. 
No  genius,  no  power  of  execution,  can  recompense  me  for  what  I 
suffer  ncmi  tlic  tones  of  sorrow  coming  to  me  from  a  liiglily  gifted 
mind,  in  which  the  deepest  impressions  are  those  of  suffering,  and 
over  whose  briglitest  inventions  there  is  a  hue  of  sadness.  My  con- 
fidence in  tlie  great  puriioses  of  God  towanls  us,  m}'  persuasion 
tliat  all  suffering  is  meant  to  purif}'  and  exalt  tlie  soul,  to  be  the 
occasion  of  moral  strengtli  and  victory,  leads  me  to  feel  that  a  deep 
|)cace  and  an  unbroken  resolution  in  all  changes  are  due  alike  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  Creator.  I  may  err.  Perhaps  a  life  of  pix)S- 
perit)'  has  made  me  incapable  of  understanding  the  sorrow-stricken 
spirit.  But  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  purposes  and  blessed 
influences  of  Christian  faith  to  reconcile  intense  sensibility  with 
peace  and  energ}'." 

"  Boston^  March  30,  1830.*  You  have  not  yet,  I  trust,  fulfilled 
your  mission  on  earth,  though,  were  it  now  to  end,  you  would  leave 
boliind  }'ou  emanations  of  your  spirit  to  act  far  and  wide  and  in 
ages  to  come.  I  thank  3'ou  for  the  last  volume  you  sent  me.  The 
last  two  pieces  but  one  were  new  to  me,  an<1  seemed  to  me  to  ex- 
press with  great  truth  and  pathos  that  union  of  upwani  aspiration 
and  earthly  attachment,  which  I  should  call  a  just  tribute  to  both 
worlds,  and  which  shows  the  unity  of  our  whole  being 

**  I  know  that  the  effort  which  3'on  ask  is  a  slight  one ;  but,  to  a 
man  overburdened  aircad}',  a  slight  ad<lition  of  labor  is  something 
serious.  The  motive  which  you  suggest  Is  a  more  powerftd  one 
with  me  than  you  can  well  imagine.  I  [)erhaps  owe  it  to  myself  to 
say,  that  I  know  no  one  quite  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  multiply  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  l>onds  between  my  own  and  otiier 
countries.  Few  estimate  as  humbly  as  I  do  the  moral  worth  of 
what  is  called  national  spirit,  compaixnl  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.   I  have  ho|)ed,  b}-  turning  men's  thoughts  on  tlieir  own  na- 

1  To  Mrt.  Felicift  llemftns. 
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ture,  —  a  nature  which  all  hokl  in  common, — to  do  something 
toward  sastituting  a  more  generous  and  universal  bond  for  tliose 
aelfisli  and  nan'ow  ones  which,  as  yet,  have  done  more  towards 
dividing  Uian  uniting  tlie  liuman  family.  Of  course  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  exclude  national  attachments,  but  I  woulil  have  a  new  spirit 
of  humanitjs  founded  on  respect  for  human  nature,  spread  abroad, 
and  if,  by  iKSing  a  contributor  to  an}*  literar}-  work  on  your  side  of 
the  ocean«  I  can  strcngtlien  a  virtuous  S3'mpathy  lictwocn  our  coun- 
tries, I  will  do  so  very  cbeeifully,  when  I  have  time  and  strcngUi, 
botli  of  which  are  now  wonting.'* 

**  Botion^  May  4,  1838.^  I  have  read  with  gi-cnt  pleasure  the 
first  six  volumes  of  Scott's  Life,  though  sometimes  wearied  by 
letters  which  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  The  work  lots  tlie 
reader  into  the  fonnation  of  the  subject's  mind,  or  into  the  circum- 
stances which  determined  It,  and  this  is  no  small  merit.  Not  tlmt 
I  Uiink  the  mind  the  creature  of  circumstimccs ;  but  some  men  are 
reflections  of  the  outward  more  than  others,  and  tliis  I  think  wim 
eminentl}'  the  cose  with  Scott.  His  was  not  a  mind  to  i)enetrato 
itself,  haunted  with  its  own  mysteries,  and  conscious  of  mightier 
conflicts  and  processes  within  than  an}-  abroad.  He  lived  abroad. 
He  was  a  keen,  shrewd  observer  of  whatever  passed  around  him. 
No  man  ever  understood  more  of  what  Is  called  life,  and  of  the 
more  snpei'ficial  workings  of  tlie  human  heart.  Philosoph}'  he  had 
none,  and  he  interpreted  veiy  poorly  Uie  passions  which  he  painted, 
or  sus|)cctcd  little  what  they  indicate.  Thus  he  seems  U)  me  to 
have  been  formed  fh)m  abroad,  and  hence  he  is  a  good  subject  for 
biography.  The  greatest  minds  admit  no  biography.  They  are 
determined  fram  within.  Their  works  spring  ft-oni  unfuthomed 
deptlis  in  their  own  souls,  iVom  silent,  secret  thoughts,  inquisitionSf 
aspirations,  which  come  they  know  not  whence,  go  tliey  know  not 
whither. 

** You  see  I  do  not  place  Scott  among  tlie  greatest;  and  3'et, 
when  I  tliink  of  his  vast  range  of  observation,  of  his  iK>wer  of  ap- 
propriating all  he  saw  to  his  puq)oses,  of  his  inexhaustible  invention, 
of  his  wide  sympathy,  and  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  i)ei*vading  his 
writings,  I  feel  something  like  self-rebuke,  as  I  think  tliat  J  may 
have  spoken  of  him  dispai'agingly.  He  discovered  want  of  moral 
greatness  in  his  want  of  reveitsnce  for  his  own  mind,  in  his  uncon- 
sciousness of  tlie  holy  puqxMe  to  which  genius  may  alwa3's  l)e  con- 
secrated, in  his  childish  admiration  of  liei*editary  honors,  and  his 
Incapacity  of  conceiving  of  a  higher  state  of  human  natura  and  of 

^  To  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie. 
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sodGty  ihnn  now  exists.  IIo  wos,  as  I  linvo  mora  than  onco  saidi 
tlic  kical  of  a  man  of  the  world,  —  tlie  highest,  most  attractive  man-* 
ifcstation  of  tliat  character  whicli  I  liavo  known.  Let  me  add,  that 
In  ono  tiling  I  sympathize  with  him,  and  tliat  is,  the  affectionate 
revci*cnce  which  he  bore  to  3'ourself.'* 

**  The  increasing  reputation  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  I  think 
a  gooil  omen,  thoiigli  I  differ  ftx>m  tlicm  on  so  man}'  |X)int8.  Thej' 
have  not  written  for  the  multitude,  and  yet  live  and  grow,  whilst 
the  writera  for  the  multitude  are  forgotten.  1  mean,  by  tliis  phrase, 
those  who  write  to  phate  the  multitude.  I  honor  those  who  write 
far  tlie  multitude.  In  the  tnie  sense  of  the  word,  and  should  value 
little  the  highest  labors  of  genius,  did  I  not  believe  that  the  masM^ 
the  race,  were  to  be  the  wiser  and  better  for  them."  ^ 


CnAFrER  n.  — RELIGION  AND  PinLOSOPUY. 

Dr.  Ciiannino  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  prophet.  Hut  In  propor- 
tion as  his  views  grew  clear  and  complete  to  his  own  mind,  and  as 
he  found  his  words  of  calm  faith  and  earnest  hope  welcomed  b}'  tlie 
few,  while  rejected  as  visionary  by  too  man}',  even  of  the  good,  he 
became  desirous  to  give  some  Ailler  statement  of  the  truth  which 
he  knew  he  was  em|)owercd  to  teach.  He  longed  to  Justify  to 
sober  good  sense  the  tlioughts  which,  utterad  in  a  fragmentary 
way,  might  and  did  seem  enthusiastic.  For  his  aim  was  eminently 
practical,  and  he  felt  that  his  work  would  not  be  done,  unless  he 
succeeded  in  filling  men  with  a  fVesli  and  profound  reverence  for 
human  nature  in  themselves  and  their  brethren,  a  reverence  which 
shoukl  practically  manifest  itself  in  reformed  mo<les  of  life,  indi- 
vidual and  collective.  For  many  yeare  he  had  been,  by  reading, 
olmervntion,  and  patient  tliouglit,  accumulating  a  large  mass  of 
materials ;  and  at  length  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  was  in  some  measure  worthily  fitted  to  write  a  work  on 
Man,— *  his  naUire,  illations,  destiny,  and  duties.  Tito  first  alhi- 
sion  to  this  pur|)ose  whicli  we  find  in  Ids  corres|)ondeiice  appears  in 
the  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Car|>enter. 

••7Ai«^o«,  March  20,  1824.  I  wish  I  could  send  you,  in  return 
for  your  prosont,  some  of  my  o^ti  writings.  Rut  my  state  of  health 
obliges  me  to  be  almost  idle.     I  have  long  given  up  regular  appli- 

>  To  OrtHle  Prwey,  1).  D. 
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cation,  and  am  obliged  to  spend  tlie  greatest  part  of  life  in  using 
the  means  of  living.  Sometimes  I  hofie  tliat  I  shall  be  s|>ared  to 
execute  a  work  of  some  extent,  for  which  I  have  made  prcfMiration ; 
but  time  flies  awa}',  and  notliing  is  done  but  the  accumulation  of 
more  materials,  and  my  plan  continues  to  grow,  whilst  the  space 
for  accomplisliing  it  is  contracted.  But  tliis  is  the  liistory  of  a 
tliousand  students,  —  es|)ecially  of  our  profession;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  for  tbe  world  that  so  man}'  schemes  of  authorship  prave 
abortive.** 

'  Other  references  to  this  proposed  woi*k  ap|)ear  in  his  letters,  and 
wo  give  a  few  passages,  wliich  will  servo  at  once  to  illustrate  his 
plan,  and  to  show  how  his  desire  was  constantly  ballled,  alilco  by 
physical  iufirmity  and  tlio  constant  drafU  made  u|K>n  Ids  time  and 
power  by  transient  questions  of  immediate  iuii)ortance. 

''Newport^  July  9,  1827.^  It  will  gvaWfy  you  to  know  that  all 
}'oiir  counsel  has  not  Ixsen  lost  U|x>n  me,  —  wliom  you  have  probably 
tliouglit  more  unimpressible  than  any  of  your  new  Hock  at  tlie  Nortli 
End.   I  have  begun  to  accomplish  one  of  tlie  works  to  which  I  have 

long  looked.    ixijoices,  and  I  feel,  tliat,  allcr  having  provoked 

you  by  my  insensibility  to  exhortation,  I  ouglit  to  give  you  a  share 
in  her  Jo}'.  Wiiat  I  shall  do  I  am  not  sura.  I  sometimes  ho|)e 
tliat  God  ma}'  give  mo  a  place,  however  low,  in  tlie  class  of  his 
most  honoi'ed  servants,  —  I  mean,  of  Uiose  wlio  tlirow  some  new 
light  on  the  sulijects  in  which  liuman  nature  iias  the  dee|)est  interest. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  foi^etfui  tliat  one  of  our  inflnnitics  is, 
to  magnif)'  tlie  importance  of  our  own  views,  and  tiiat  graater  Intel* 
lectual  toil  than  mine  has  often  proved  unprofitable." 

''  Sept.^  1837.*  It  has  long  been  my  puq)ose  to  give  a  connected, 
systematic  view  of  my  most  im|K>rtant  convictions  on  the  subjects 
to  which  my  life  has  been  devoted.  I  have  made  lai'ge  acenniu* 
lation  of  materials,  but  have  wanted  strcngUi  to  labor  on  tliem 
^fTectually.  I  am  now  In  better  health,  and  have  lx!gun  my  work. 
Wliat  I  sliall  be  able,  to  accomplisli  I  know  not.  I  cunnot  but  fear 
tliat  I  shall  disap))oint  m}*  Anends,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  pli^'slcal  energ}',  but  ti'om  intellectual  defects,  of  which  I 
am  dee[)ly  conscious.  I  am  not,  however,  discouraged  in  tlio  least 
b}'  such  thoughts.  We  must  do  what  wo  can,  and  Im)  gnitcAil  if 
we  can  do  but  litUe.  The  immediate  i*ewaitl  of  seeking  tlie  higliest 
trutli  is  inexpressible.  It  is  a  rcwaitl  to  know  tliat  even  a  few  miuds 
have  received  light  and  strength  from  our  labors." 

^  To  Joseph  Tuckerniftn,  D.  D. 

s  To  WUUam  Plunier,  Eiq ,  Epphig,  N.  H. 
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<<«7ti/y  10,  1838.'  By  tlio  kindness  of  Providence  I  have  now 
what  is  cnllod  tolcmblc  hcnllh,  yet  for  four  montlm  I  have  lK>cn  dis- 
al)lcd  fVoin  labor.  1  long  to  write,  for  I  feel  as  if  1  had  delivered 
l>nt  A  small  i)art  of  my  message.  M}'  whole  life  seems  to  me  but 
a  prcparation  for  a  work  which  I  have  not  done,  and  which  I  may 
not  be  able  to  do  in  this  world.  This  is  one  of  the  eorrol>orations 
of  a  higher  life.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  exhausted  all  m}-  spiritual 
activity,  —  (hat  there  is  an  indefinite,  I  had  almost  said  infinite, 
|)ower  and  life  williiu,  wliicrh  physical  infirmity  has  not  enal)led  mo 
to  bring  out.  Is  tliis  divine  energy  to  perish?  Is  there  notliing  of 
proplicc}'  in  these  aspirations  afLcr  higher  spheres  of  action  ?  These 
anticipations  are  Joyful,  though  I  cannot  say  that  the}'  A1II3-  satisl)' 
me.  I  want  to  act  runo^  —  to  act  in  a  world,  the  darkness,  sins, 
and  sufiering  of  which  weigh  often  as  a  heavy  bunlen  on  m}'  spirit. 
It  seems  to  me  that  tliere  never  was  so  much  to  be  done  on  earth 
as  at  this  moment,  —  never  so  great  a  demand  for  clear  and  bold 
ex|x>sitions  of  tnith,  and  for  manifestations  of  the  pure  spirit  of 
Christianit}'.  There  never  was  more  to-  contend  witli,  and  never 
more  aids  for  the  conflict.  The  authorit}'  of  the  past  never  was 
more  unsettled,  and  the  possibility  of  acting  beneficently  on  tlio 
future  never  was  greater.  You  and  I,  however,  m}'  dear  sir,  ai*e 
too  far  advanced  to  do  what  we  wotdd,  or  to  see  the  results  of 
others'  agency.  No  matter.  Tlie  fountain  of  moral  power  is  inex- 
haustible, and  rrovidenc*e  will  mise  up  mightier  champions  of  tnitli 
and  virtue." 

•*  Mfti/y  18.11).  I  look  forward  witli  peculiar  hope  to  this  summer. 
I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  done  my  duty  in  regaixl  to  great  immediate 
public  interests,  and  my  desire  and  ho|)e  is  to  give  myself  to  what 
seems  to  me  the  work  of  my  life,  — the  exposition  of  my  views  of 
truth  and  duty.  I  am  not  sanguine,  yet  hopeful.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say,  yet  I  feel  I  ma,v  not  be  spaiTd  to  do  it ;  —  nor  shall 
I  count  m}'  life's  labor  lost  if  1  fail ;  for  all  our  action  here  Is  but 
the  child's  preparation  for  the  spiritual  manhoo<l  which  awaits  us, 
and  in  ripening  for  this  we  live  gloriously,  tliongh  wo  produce  no 
l)erceptible  outward  elTect  now." 

Before  proeeetling  to  a  notice  of  this  work  on  Man,  however,  let 
us  first  contemplate  the  position  of  thought  whicli  the  author  occu- 
pied, and  breathe  in  the  liberal,  inspiring  atmospliei*e  in  whicli  ho 
dwelt.  We  shall  thus  catch  tlie  tone  of  his  mind,  and  be  better 
propaiTd  to  understand,  if  not  to  sympathize  with,  his  views. 

We  will  commenco  witli  some  sketches  given  b}'  himself,  in  an« 

1  To  J.  Ulniico  Whito. 
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naol  addresses  to  his  people,  of  the  discipline  by  whidi  he  Imd  been 
ti*ained  to  freedom  and  tolerance. 

1827.  **It  has  been  my  lot,  as  yoa  well  know,  to  i)crform 
among  3'on  the  duties  of  a  minister  in  a  peculiarly  trying  time,  — 
in  a  day  of  angr>'  passions,  and  of  revived  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
I  was  about  to  say  that  it  had  been  my  misfortune  to  live  and  prcaeli 
in  this  stormy  season.  But  no ;  I  have  learned  that  the  great  de- 
sign of  the  present  life  is  to  form  the  mind  and  character  by  diill- 
cnity  and  conflict,  and  I  doubt  not  that  Uie  all- wise  God  lias  assigned 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  others,  tlio  conflict  wliicli  I  need 

^^  Soon  after  coming  into  life,  I  saw  timt  a  new  era  was  o|x?ning 
In  this  country  and  in  tins  age,  —  that  a  violent  struggle  was  com- 
mencing for  the  restoration  of  doctrines  which  had  gradually  fallen 
into  neglect.  The  cry  of  Obtiiodoxy  was  opened,  and  a  system  of 
measures  adopted  for  stifling  ft*ee  inquiry.  Vague  apprehensions 
were  industriousl}'  spread  abroad  of  a  secret  conspirac}'  against 
what  were  called  the  *•  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation,'  —  Uie  *  Kssen- 
tial  Doctrines  of  Christianity ; '  and  the  brand  of  heresy  was  afflxcd 
to  doctiines  which  had  been  es|x>used  by  some  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  in  this  country  and  £uro|)e.  It  was  not  so  much  for 
the  puipose  of  defending  these  opinions,  as  of  encouraging  fellow- 
Christians  to  nse  tlieir  own  minds,  and  to  examine  ft-eely  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  that  I  entered  the  field  of  controversy.  I  felt 
tlien,  what  I  now  more  deeply  feel,  that  the  human  mind  is  to  make 
progi*ess  by  freedom,  by  the  deliberate,  impartial,  and  independent 
exercise  of  iU  faculties.  I  could  not  submit  to  have  mj'  intellect 
chained  by  men  whom  I  knew  to  have  no  warrant  ibr  tlicir  sway, 
and  in  some  of  whom  I  saw  plain  marks  of  inferiority,  both  as 
to  underatanding  and  heart.  I  could  not  endure  to  see  chains 
fastened  on  otlicra.  1  felt  the  ignominy  which  wo  of  this  en- 
lightened Commonwealth  should  incur,  and  with  which  wo  should 
Iks  Justly  chargeable,  if  a  few  men  —  for  few  they  were,  and  few 
they  still  are  —  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  us  our  opinions 
on  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  thought,  and 
should  fh>wn  into  silence  tlie  ingenuous  lovere  of  tiiith.  The 
attempt  to  fasten  on  us  an  antiquated  faitli,  by  excommunicating 
those  who  were  seeking  nobler  views  of  Christianity,  first  sum- 
moned me  to  confiicts  iVom  which  I  have  not  yet  been  released. 
The  part  which  I  have  taken  I  have  had  no  cause  to  regret.  My 
love  of  fireedom  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  my  mind.  It  is 
now  interwoven  with  all  my  religious  feelings,  and  with  all  my 
sympathies  and  benevolent  sentiments ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
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the  glory  of  Ood,  or  Just  and  ennobling  oonoeptions  of  his  charao^' 
tor,  and  the  happiness  and  progress  of  tlie  human  race,  demand 
nothing  so  urgcntlj'  as  that  our  faculties  should  bo  unim|icded,  and 
tlie  widest  range  he  given  to  tliouglit.  If  we  are  to  grow,  it  roust 
1)0  hy  a  fn^e  use  of  our  powers.  If  we  arc  to  attain  l)riglitcr  and 
more  enlarged  conceptions  of  Christianity,  we  roust  begin  with 
feeling  tliat  post  ages  have  not  exhausted  Christian  tniUi,  and  that 
we  may  make  advances  on  Uic  wisdom  of  our  fatlicrs.  I  know 
nothing  which  indicates  greater  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the 
church  and  of  tlie  history  of  mankind,  nothing  more  fitted  to  re- 
duce the  intellect  to  imbecility,  and  to  carry  bock  the  race  to  bar* 
barism,  than  the  idea  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  learn,  tliat 
Christianity  has  come  down  to  us  pure  and  |)erfcct,  and  tliat  our 
only  dut}'  is  implicitly  to  receive  the  lessons  of  our  catechisms. 
1  am  sure  that  tliis  is  not  true.  That  Christianity  has  been  dread- 
fully disfigured,  all  true  hearts  must  know.  That  it  was  purified 
from  all  corruptions  b}'  tlie  first  Reformers  is  to  sup()ose  them 
giflcd  with  miraculous  lights  as  bright  as  those  which  beamed  on 
tlie  Apostles.  Christianit}'  is  not  thus  purified.  None  of  us  hold 
it  in  its  purit}'.  I  feel  deeply  the  imperfections  of  all  classes  and 
denominations ;  and  the  hopes  of  Christianity  rest  on  the  courage 
and  pict}'  of  men  who,  disclaiming  all  human  authority,  and  the 
fetters  of  all  creeds,  give  themselves  to  deliberate,  devout,  fear* 
less  study  of  God's  word,  in  connection  with  his  works  and  provi* 
dence.  Freedom  of  intellect,  joined  with  obedience  to  whatever 
tntth  is  aliv.ady  known,  is  the  appointed  spirit  and  energy  by 
which  tlie  church  and  the  world  are  to  be  disenthralled  from  the 
many  eiTors  which  yet  darken  ixsligion  and  impair  its  ennobling 
influence. 

*'  If  m}'  own  faculties  have  made  an}'  progress,  I  owe  it  to  noth* 
ing  so  niiu'li  ns  io  the  spirit  of  intellectual  freedom  which  I  have 
inibibod;  and  the  place  of  this,  I  believe,  no  endowments  of 
nature,  no  books,  no  association  witli  learned  men,  would  in  an}' 
measure  have  supplied.  It  was  my  lot  to  come  forwanl  at  a 
I)eriod  when  tlie  question  was  to  be  settled  whether  this  A'cedom 
should  be  enjoyed,  or  whether  an  inquisition,  with  ministers  at  its 
head,  should  bind  the  chains  of  death  on  the  mind  of  this  countr}*. 
(xod*R  good  provlclonce,  Joined  with  an  early  disposition  to  live  and 
to  think  alone,  and  with  an  education  whicii  had  made  H'ceflom 
dear,  decided  tlie  part,  which  I  took.  The  decision  which  I  made 
in  this  gi*oat  controversy,  the  cause  which  I  espoused,  and  I  hope 
I  may  say  Uie  consistency  with  which  1  have  adhered  to  it,  you 
know.    My  ministry,  amidst  all  its  im|>erfection8,  haSy  I  think. 
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been  unifomily  marked  by  an  assertion  of  the  rig^its  and  duty  of 
every  individual  to  exert  liis  own  faculties ;  and  by  ui^ng  on  every 
man  the  duty  of  using  his  best  powers,  in  the  (Vee,  unbiassed  in- 
vestigation of  religious  tmtli,  I  trust  that  I  liavo  not  licon  wliolly 
useless.  Tliat  1  have  contributed  somcUiing  to  give  to  oUicrs 
courage  in  thinking  and  in  expressing  tlieir  tlioughta,  I  trust ;  and 
I  have  not  a  doubt  Uiat,  at  this  moment,  tliis  whole  country  is 
indebted  to  the  exertion  made  in  this  our  city  for  the  degree  of 
religious  liberty  which  it  enjoys/' 

1880.  **  On  one  point,  3'ou  will  bear  me  witness.  I  have  never 
aimed  to  alienate  you  Ax>m  any  body  of  CliHstians.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  3icldcd  to  a  uetarian  tpirit^  even  when  I  con- 
tended most  earnestly  for  my  |)cculiar  views.  I  have  never 
thought  myself  a  better  man  because  1  have  escaped  wliat  seem  to 
me  gross  errors  prevailing  in  Ciu'istendom,  nor  have  I,  as  I  bellcvOy 
ever  shut  ray  eyes  on  the  virtue  and  piety  of  tliose  by  whom  these 
errors  may  have  been  sustained.  I  liave  felt  that  it  is  not  the 
greatness  of  our  light,  but  our  faithfulness  to  our  light,  whether 
great  or  small,  by  which  character  is  to  be  Judged.  If  I  have  ever 
InAised  unkind  or  disparaging  feelings  towaitls  other  Christians, 
1  have  grievously  injured  you,  and,  instead  of  being  a  minister  of 
righteousness,  iiave  been  tlie  minister  of  sin.  Ma}'  you  triumph 
over  an}'  such  unhappy  influence !  .  .  •  • 

*^  One  of  your  trials  arises  A*om  the  state  of  the  Christian  world, 
to  which  reference  has  now  been  made ;  and  I  would  olFcr  you,  on 
tliis  point,  a  few  woixls  of  counsel.  Our  principal  duties  in  such 
circumstances  may  be  expressed  in  two  plain  precepts :  — *  Jieapeci 
those  who  differ  from  you^  and  also  retpecl  yourseives.  Give  due 
honor  to  men  of  different  sects.  Do  not  feel  as  if  you  had  mcmop- 
oiized  truth  or  goodness.  Treat  none  with  derision.  Esteem  no 
man  the  moi'e  for  thinking  as  you  do,  and  no  man  the  less  for 
thinking  otherwise ;  but  Judge  ail  men  by  the  principles  which 
govern  tlieir  lives.  Ascribe  not  what  you  deem  error  to  weakness 
of  intellect  or  conniption  of  heart,  but  i*eJoice  in  witnessing 
superior  |K)wers  and  tried  virtue  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  what  you 
cannot  but  account  su|)erstition  or  prejudice.  Never  think  of 
Christ's  church  as  shut  up  within  limits  of  human  invention,  but  as 
comprehending  all  sects,  and  let  your  attachment  to  the  whole 
triumph  over  3*our  interest  in  any  of  its  parts.    Honor  all  men. 

^^  At  the  same  time  resi^ect  3'ourselves.  Claiming  no  superiority, 
allow  not  this  claim  in  others.  Expect  and  i*equii*e  from  oUicrs  the 
same  deference  which  you  feel  3'ourself  bound  to  pay.  As  you  set 
up  no  pretensions  to  exclusive  sanctit}'  in  3'ourselves,  distrust  them 
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in  your  neighbor.  The  exclusive  saint  bears  one  broad  mark  of 
the  want  of  sanctity.  The  real  Christian  is  the  last  man  to  be  a 
pretender.  Never  sufTcr  your  opinions  to  be  treated  with  scorn  in 
social  intercourse,  any  more  than  you  would  your  characters ;  but 
wliilst  3'ou  force  them  on  none,  let  men  see  tliat  you  reverence 
tlicm  as  the  tnitli,  and  Uiat  3'ou  cx|)ect  dcconim  and  courtesy  in 
tlioso  wlio  converse  witli  3'ou  on  llits,  as  on  oilier  dc(*ply  inter- 
esting subjects.  Always  feel  yourselves  standing  on  the  ground 
of  equality  with  every  sect  and  party,  and  countenance  none  by 
your  tamencss,  or  by  shrinking  fh>m  3'our  convictions,  to  assume 
towards  }*ou  a  tone  of  dictation,  superiority,  or  sconi.  Be  true  to 
yourselves  and  to  3'our  principles.  One  of  tlio  great  lessons  taught 
me  b}'  m}'  experience  is,  tliat  self-respect,  founded,  not  on  outward 
distinction,  but  on  the  essential  power  and  rights  of  human  nature, 
is  the  guanlian  of  virtue,  and  itself  among  the  chief  of  virtues/' 

The  hist  senicnoxs  of  the  foregoing  extract  gives  us  insight  into 
one  of  Dr.  Channing's  chief  springs  of  action.  Though  naturally 
difndcnt  and  modest  by  principle,  though  conscientious  and  cautious 
almost  to  an  extreme,  and  thougli  even  reverential  to  his  fellow- 
men  of  every  grade  of  intellect  and  character,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  singularly  self-relying.  On  his  calm  and  gentle  countenance 
there  reposed  an  expression  of  firm  dignity,  wtdch  commanded  a 
Just  deference.  His  very  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  the 
human  spirit  in  its  essential  powers  and  heavenly  destination  made 
him  incnpnblc  of  trifling  with  anotiicr  or  of  submitting  to  be  trifled 
with.  lie  felt,  too,  that  the  claims  of  honor  and  manly  courtesy, 
as  well  as  of  Christian  charit}',  were  sadly  slighted  by  religious 
controversialists,  and  sought,  therefore,  to  carry  into  the  sphere  of 
theological  discussion  tlie  same  generous  and  magnanimous,  while 
self-balanced  and  brave,  spirit  wliich  becomes  high-minded  persons 
in  all  their  inU^r(H)urse.  This  trait  was  so  characteristic,  tliat  it 
ma^'  Im)  well  to  illustrate  it  bj'  some  passages  from  his  papers  and 
lclt(!rs. 

182fl.  «»The  temper  of  ilio  discourse^  is  censured.  Why? 
nocaiim^  it  oxpressos  anger  or  nnkindnow)  towanls  op|H)nents? 
is  tliero  tlic  loaHt  impcadnncnt  of  their  motives?  Not  a  woni  to 
tliin  eirect  can  Ik)  found  in  the  discourse.  Tlie  autitor  has  only  set 
forth  in  plain  and  strong  language  what  seems  to  him  to  lie  irra- 
tional and  dishonorable  to  God  and  injurious  to  the  human  charac- 
ter in  the  sj-stem  which  he  is  opposing.     He  expressly  states  that 

1  Sermon  at  tlio  Dedication  of  the  Second  Congregsiional  Church,  New 
York. 
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he  has  no  dispoBition  to  make  the  opinions  ho  oondomns  measures 
of  character^  and  cordiall}'  acknowledges  the  virtues  of  multitudes 
who  e8|)ou8e  them.  And  is  it,  tlien,  ^  unoourteous/  *  reprclieiiaiblo/ 
*  uujustiflalilc/  ^  inexcusabie/  to  say  tliat  an  opinion  is  alisuixl  and 
of  degrading  tendency?  ....  We  invite  our  feilow-Christians  to 
examine  ft-ccly  our  opinions,  and  to  teil  us  plainly  what  tliey  see  in 
them  disltonoitible  to  God  or  injurious  to  man.  Tlie  freer  such 
discussion,  the  better.  Let  opinions  be  s|x>ken  of  unrcservediy. 
We  blame  no  class  of  Christians  for  exposing  tlie  absuniities  and 
weak  i)oints  of  pravailing  ci'eeds.  We  only  say  to  them :  ^  Do  not 
]udge  the  motives  of  your  brethren  in  embracing  tlie  opinions  which 
you  reject.  Do  not  shut  3'onr  eyes  on  their  virtues,  because  they 
adopt  different  views,  llejoico  in  the  proofs  of  tlicir  piety,  coupled 
though  it  may  be  with  error.  Error  b  not  guilt.  Do  not  blame 
them  for  not  yielding  to  your  arguments ;  j'our  Judgment  may  be 
as  fallible  as  theira.  In  a  word,  esteem  tliem  and  love  them  as 
heartily  as  if  their  creed  was  your  own.'  If  Uie  sermon  faiU  in 
this  generous  feeling,  let  it  be  condemned 

*^  It  should  be  considered,  that  false  doctrines.  Just  so  far  as  they 
are  wide-spread,  and  deepl}'  rooted,  need  A*ee  and  Arm  resistance. 
Men  tlirough  long  use  grow  blind  and  callous  to  their  inconsistency. 
Old  errers  must  be  placed  in  new  lights  and  broadly  ex|x>sed. 
Such  was  the  principle  on  which  this  sermon  was  written,  and  wo 
venture  to  say,  that,  if  any  individual  would  do  good,  he  must 
adopt  this  course.  Is  it  said,  men  thus  op|x>sed  will  be  exasf>er- 
ate<l?  We  answer,  they  ma}'  be  ai  firtt^  but  the}'  will  learn  by 
degrees  to  bear  witli  fVankness ;  whilst,  if  tlicy  are  accustomed  to 
have  their  worst  opinions  treated  wiUi  deference,  tliey  will  continue 
foolishly  sensitive  to  the  faintest  contradiction.  But  we  repeat, 
tliat,  tlie  bolder  tlie  opi^osition  to  opinions,  tlie  gi*eatcr  should  bo 
the  care  to  avoid  ix^rsonalities 

*^  There  are  good  men  who  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
this  separation  between  opinions  and  tliose  who  hold  them ;  tliat  to 
attack  the  first  is  to  exasperate  the  last,  and  that  |)eaco  is  so  great 
a  good  as  to  make  it  better  to  leave  errors  to  the  power  of  time 
tluin  tb  create  controversy.  We  answer,  that  trutli  is  a  greater 
good  than  peace,  tliat  we  do  not  despair  of  t^io  progress  of  the 
human  mind  and  virtue,  that  wu  know  those  who  dillur  In  views 
yet  who  love  one  another,  and  that  on  the  whole  tlicro  Is  a  growing 
forl)earance  and  moderation  amidst  the  fixiest  discussions.  Men 
•who,  when  treated  with  respect  and  kindness,  will  not  allow  their 
opinions  to  be  touched,  and  resent  earnest  exposure  of  their  su|)- 
posed  eiTprs  as  wreng,  are  alone  responsible  if  controvers}'  is 
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embittered ;  nor  must  we  shot  up  in  our  own  breasts  what  wo  deem 
great  truths,  lest  some  sensitive  persons  should  be  wounded." 

**  September  19,  1827.*    I  could  have  been  amused  with  your  ao- 

count  of  your  conversation  with ,  had  he  spared  his  compliment 

at  tlie  end,  — '  You  are  an  honest  man.'  There  is  insolence  in  tliis 
concession  of  Iioncsty  to  us.  Tiiese  exclusive  pretenders  to  piety 
seem  to  titink  that  they  confer  a  great  favor  by  admitting  that  we 
are  not  unprincipled.  You  performed  your  part  to  admiration. 
When  will  tnon  who  hold  groat  tnith  feel  what  tliey  owe  to  it,  and 
meet  tlie  assumptions  of  others  with  a  righteous  confidence?  I 
fear  3'ou  will  think  I  am  somewhat  belligerent  in  my  feelings ;  but  I 
was  never  calmer,  and  should  not  have  thought  of  religious  contro- 
versy but  for  your  letter." 

Thus  bold  and  strong,  and  even  sternly'  Just,  was  Dr.  Channing 
in  guarding  the  rights  of  all  seekers  of  truth.  His  mildness  was 
free  from  mawkishness.  He  treated  others,  and  expected  to  be 
treated,  with  a  manly  decision.  Practically  he  made  the  discrimina- 
tion between  opinions  and  iKsrsons  which  he  so  constantly  urged  as 
a  duty.  He  asked  for  his  errors  no  tolerance ;  he  only  demanded 
Justice  as  a  man.  This  frank,  straightforward  honesty  of  mind 
did  not  contract,  but  deepened  and  widened,  his  liberality.  He 
looked  round  respectfully  and  earnestly  upon  all  fellow-inquirers, 
hoping  to  gain  from  them  the  light  for  which  his  whole  spirit  was 
longing.  Tills  temper  of  mind  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  few 
manifestations  of  it,  as  given  in  his  lettera. 

**  Boston^  February  26,  1836.*  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  your  writ- 
ings. Your  liOttors  on  Spain  were  very  interesting  to  me,  and  made 
me  desirous  to  see  everything  from  your  i>cn.  I  thank  you  for 
your  tcstimon}'  to  great  tniths ;  for  the  clear  light  in  which  you 
have  placed  tlicm ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  ardent  and  all-sacri- 
ficing love  of  tnith,  which  has  given  so  singular  a  direction  to  3'our 
life.  It  would  give  me  great  delight  to  be  near  3'ou,  to  learn  IVom 
your  own  lips  the  history  of  your  mind,  of  3'our  doubts,  researches, 
and  illuminations,  of  your  Joy  in  reaching  a  brighter  light,  and  of 
3*our  trials,  obstacles,  discouragements,  and  sufferings.  I  tmst,  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  you  find,  in  your  more  spiritual  and  enlarged 
views  of  Christlault}',  in  your  more  filial  views  of  (^od,  abundant 
oom|)cnsations  for  sufferings.  I  have  wished  3*011  would  give  us,  or 
leave  behind  you,  an  autoblographj*.  With  what  eagerness  should 
I  devour  such  a  work  1  The  progress  of  ever}'  mind  is  interesting; 
but  how  few  nilndn  have  travelknl  such  a  path  as  yours  I    On  one 
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Bubject,  I  Bhould  be  very  glad  to  have  the  (hiits  of  your  obser- 
vation. We  all  foci  tlmt  tlicro  is  an  evil  to  be  deplored  in  the 
Christian  world  far  more  tlian  doctrinal  errors;  and  tliat  is,  the 
unfuitlifulncss  of  Christians  to  the  light  which  Uiey  have  attained. 
We  are  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  say  tliat  Christianity  is  but  a 
name,  so  little  is  its  |)Ower  felt.  I  should  lilcc  to  Icnow  among  wliat 
bodies  of  Christians  there  has  seemed  to  you  to  bo  Uie  greatest 
fidelity  to  their  convictions,  be  these  convictions  Just  or  not.  I 
should  like  to  Icnow  what  particuhir  views  of  our  religion  liave 
seemed  to  you  to  take  the  strongest  hold  on  the  human  mind; 
what  causes  contributo  most  to  the  goueral  unfuithnilness,  and 
what  seem  to  you  tlie  most  eirectual  means  of  resisting  thom. 
That  the  great  moral  purpose  of  Christianity  is  so  little  answered 
would  be  the  most  painfUl  of  all  thoughts,  had  not  habit  seared  us 
to  it." 

'*  Newport^  May  8|  1841.^  I  show  you  by  my  speedy  reply  how 
acceptable  your  letter  was  to  me.  Its  spirit  is  indeed  encouraging 
and  delightful  to  me,  not  for  any  selfish  reasons,  not  because  I 
am  included  in  its  liberality,  but  for  its  own  sake,  because  it  is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity',  and  such  as  man  should  always  cherish 
toward  man.  I  certainly  ought  not  to  suspect  myself  of  taking 
pleasure  in  another^s  candor,  because  I  am  sheltered  under  it,  for 
I  have  learned  to  live  without  experience  of  candor.  I  have  passed 
nearly  forty  years  under  no  small  reproach,  denunciation,  and  prc^ 
scription.  I  have  been  deprived,  not  merely  of  good  name,  but  of 
what  is  far  dearer  to  a  Christian,  of  no  small  degree  of  the  moral 
influence  which  I  am  bound  to  exert ;  and  yet  I  have  made  no 
angry  complaint.  Perhaps,  in  my  love  of  quiet,  retired  thought, 
I  have  not  been  sensitive  enough  to  tlie  injury  done  me.  I  Invite 
no  liberality  toward  m3'self ;  but  when  it  is  extended  to  me,  I  wel- 
come it,  especially  as  I  see  in  it  the  sign  of  a  better  day,  of  a 
brighter  manifestetion  of  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  .  •  .  : 

*^  You  say  tliat  tlie  Uniterians  might  make  ^ many  concessions' 
to  the  Trinitarians.  It  is  true,  I  might  adopt  much  of  the  Trinita- 
rian language,  not  only  on  the  Trinity,  but  tiie  Atonement.  I 
could  say,  that  Christ  died  to  magnify  the  law,  to  satisfy  Divine 
Justice,  and  that  God  cannot  forgive  without  manifesting  his  dis- 
pleasure at  sin.  But  I  cannot  think  witli  Talleyrand,  that  the  '  use 
of  language  is  to  hide  our  thoughte.'  Such  approximations  to  those 
from  whom  we  really  diff'er  seem  to  me  to  put  in  peril  our  ^  simplt- 
dty  and  godly  sincerity.'    I  know  not  where  tlicy  will  stop.    They 

>  To  ProlbMor  George  Bush,  New  York. 
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also  obstmct  tlie  ptx)gre88  of  truth,  and  to  tlie  truth  every  Christian 
must  lie  willing  to  bo  a  raartyr.  Still  more,  the  usuipation  which  de- 
mands such  con(!Cssions  is  a  wrong  to  our  common  Lord  and  Master, 
and  to  the  human  mind,  whieli  must  not  be  debarred  from  seek- 
ing truUi,  and  giving  utterance  to  its  deep  convictions.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  spealc  as  a  Unitarian,  but  as  an  indei>endcnt  Christian. 
I  have  little  or  no  interest  in  Unitarians  as  a  sect,  I  have  hardly 
anything  to  do  witli  tlicm.  I  can  cndura  no  sectarian  bonds. 
With  ])r.  Pricstlc}',  a  good  and  great  man,  who  had  most  to  do  in 
producing  the  late  Unitarian  movement,  I  have  less  sympathy 
than  wiUi  many  of  the  *  Orthodox.'  I  shall  soon  publish  a  dis- 
oourse  on  *  the  Church,*  which  I  will  send  3'ou,  and  which  will 
show  my  position  in  this  respect.  I  would  not  have  you  imagine 
that  any  sectarian  feeling  prevents  mj*  advances  to  other  sects." 

*'  Augutt  29,  1841.'  Your  religious  experience,  as  you  relate  it, 
has  been  fitted  to  carr^'  3'ou  forward.  There  are  advantages  in 
having  known  error  and  felt  its  power,  if  we  are  so  happy  as  to 
esca|)e  fk*om  it.  We  know  tlie  truth  more  distinctly  by  oontiiist. 
We  have  a  wider  field  for  observation  and  comparison,  and,  what 
is  of  great  imi)ortance,  we  can  understand  tlie  feelings  of  those 
from  whom  we  differ,  and  do  them  greater  Justice.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  Methodism,  not  for  its  speculative  errors,  but  for  its 
spirit  of  domination.  No  sect  seems  to  me  more  fettered,  or  to 
have  more  the  spirit  of  a  sect.  It  is  a  religious  aristocracy,  com- 
bining a  great  power  for  narrow  ends.  As  I  grow  older,  I  grieve 
more  and  more  at  the  impositions  on  the  human  mind,  at  the 
machincr}'  b}'  which  the  few  keep  down  the  many.  I  distrust 
sectarian  influence  more  and  more.  I  am  more  detached  fVom  a 
denomination,  and  strive  to  feel  more  my  connection  witli  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  with  all  good  and  holy  men.  I  am  little  of  a  Uni- 
tarian, have  little  sympatliy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and 
Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray 
for  clearer  light,  who  l(M)k  for  a  purer  and  more  effectual  manifes- 
tation of  Christian  truth." 

The  passage  last  quotcMl,  breathing  as  it  does  the  tcmix^r  of  lib- 
erality and  aspiration,  which,  characterizing  Dr.  Channing's  3'ouUi, 
had  strengthened  through  his  manhooil,  gave  rise  to  the  nnnor  of 
his  having  changed  his  opinions,  —  a  rumor  so  absurd,  that  it  would 
be  unworthy  even  of  a  fiassing  notice,  had  not  disingenuous  theo- 
logians systematically  {lerA'crted  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words, 
** /  am  litUe  of  a   Unitarian"    William  Ellerj'  Channing  was  a 

1  To  Mr.  W.  TrcYilcock,  Carhsrmck. 
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member  of  the  Church  Universal  of  the  Lovers  of  God  and  Lovers 
of  Man.  He  knew  that  religion  was  a  /i/e,  and  not  a  creed  or  a 
form.  In  the  spirit  of  pure,  holy  goodness,  he  aspired  to  be  one 
with  the  Heavenly  Father,  —  in  generous,  respectfhl,  oveiHowing 
kindness,  he  purposed  to  be  one  with  all  human  brethren.  Mean* 
while  he  sought  trutli,  —  such  views  of  tlie  Infinite  God,  of  his 
rchitions  to  created  spirits,  of  man's  apix>iutcd*  end  and  rightAil 
aims,  as  should  be  in  accordance  witli  reality.  Jesus  Christ  he 
welcomed  with  unlimited  reverence  and  aflbction,  as  Uie  Aili  mani- 
festation of  wimt  human  existence,  in  communion  with  tlio  Divine 
Being,  might  be  and  should  be.  He  saw  in  this  ^*  first-bom  of 
many  brethren  **  a  revelation  of  a  spiritual  mystery,  whose  depth 
of  glory  no  ages  of  the  past  hod  fathomed.  He  waited  in  prayer* 
ful  confidence  for  a  fuller  appix^hension  of  tlie  sublime  career  oi)ened 
before  mankind  Out  of  su|>erstition  and  cant,  scepticism  and  k'ar, 
sopliistry  and  selfish  strife,  he  longed  to  l)e  delivered  into  ^^  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.*'  On  sectarianism  and  the- 
ological warfare  ho  looked  down  witli  profound  disgust  and  pity, 
and  valued  bodies  of  believers  and  individual  disciples  accoixling  to 
tlie  degree  in  which  he  saw  reflected  in  them  the  image  of  tlie  com- 
mon Master,  who  prayed  tliat  ^^all"  miglit  bo  *'ono."  Unita- 
rianism  he  conscientiously  considered  an  advance  towai-ds  an 
unobscured  view  of  the  Christian  raligion.  But  tlie  thought  of 
resting  in  a  Unitarian  creed,  or  of  limiting  his  sympatliies  to  a 
Unitarian  denomination,  never  for  a  moment  shadowed  his  mind. 
He  knew  his  ignorance,  ho  felt  his  limitations,  too  well  for  any 
such  naiTowness.  Christcndoin  was  to  him  a  living  bod}*,  forever 
animated  from  on  high,  constantly  unfolding,  instinct  witli  a  spirit 
of  reform,  providentially  guai-ded  and  guided,  destined  to  become 
a  true  catholic  unity,  by  means  of  love  embodied  In  holy  characters 
and  humane  deeds.  He  Joined  hands  with  the  gi*and  circle  of  the 
hopeful  and  devoted  *^  followers  of  God"  who  wci*e  working  to- 
getlier  with  Him  to  introduce  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  u|K>n  earth. 
In  mere  speculative  opinions,  he  was  never  more  decidedly  a  Unita- 
rian, or,  to  use  his  own  definition,  a  believer  tliat  *^  Uie  Go<l  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  alone  and  exclusively  the  Su- 
preme and  Independent  God,"  Uian  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and 
on  his  deatli-bcd ;  but  at  no  pravioiis  |)eriod  citlicr  was  he  so  hum- 
bly watching  for  some  mflux  of  the  light  of  life  which  might  reno^ 
vate  tlie  nations.  Constitutionally  he  hod  a  drcad  of  sacrificing 
independence  hy  too  close  ties  of  association ;  A'oni  tlie  whole  cost 
of  his  philosoph}',  he  was  led  to  attach  a  superlative  value  to  indi- 
viduality in  chai*acter,  thought,  action ;  and  ex|)erience  had  taught 
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him  to  '*  fear  the  shackles  which  a  party  connection  Imposed.''  In 
a  word,  he  regarded  himself  **  as  belonging  not  to  a  sect,  but  to 
the  oommunitj'of  ft^e  minds,  of  lovers  oftniih,  of  followers  of  Christ 
both  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  *  In  Uie  following  passages  he  has 
BO  fully  deflnc<l  his  position,  that  no  person  of  intelligence  and  can* 
dor  can  misunderstand  him. 

1827.  *^  It  is  the  influence  of  the  works  of  God  to  set  our  minds 
free  from  all  bigotr}'  and  prejudice.  In  the  presence  of  nature,  I 
forget  the  religious  and  national  distinctions  which  divide  mankind, 
and  synipatliizc  with  tlic  l)cncro!cnt  Power  which  sustains  all.  I 
feel  that  I  belong,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  whole, — to  the  universe 
of  God.  The  cixmllon  is  a  powerful  teacher  of  til>Gral  feelings,  and 
does  much  to  counteract  the  illiberal  preaching  which  passes  for 
Chnstianity.  After  hearing  in  a  church  a  disoourae  which  mokes 
God  a  partial  being,  and  identifies  him  witli  a  sect,  I  delight  to 
escape  into  tlie  open  air,  and  one  view  of  tlie  heavens,  or  of  an}*  of 
the  great  features  of  nature,  is  enough  to  scatter  the  gloom  which 
had  gathered  over  me,  and  to  teach  me  that  what  has  been  said, 
however  well  intended,  is  false.  God*s  works  confirm  his  word,  — 
assure  me,  after  all  which  I  have  heaitl,  that  he  is  still  the  universal 
Father.  I  have  not  come,  then,  from  viewing  God's  works  to 
breathe  into  you  narrowness  and  bitterness  of  feeling.  I  would 
come  in  that  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  benignity  which  befits 
a  pupil  of  the  univerae,  and  still  more  a  disciple  of  Christ.  I  aim 
not  to  sever  3'ou  fit>m  others ;  I  aim  only  to  give  you  a  Just  self- 
respect,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  your  own  minds,  —  moral  and 
religious  independence,  enei^  of  character  which  will  not  yield 
blindly  to  an}'  external  influence,  whenever  exerted,  or  however  it 
ma}'  strive  to  wrap  itself  in  a  sacred  garb.  This  spirit  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  tnie  love,  but  is  its  ally  and  natural  associate.'' 

^^Bonton^  June  2,  1828.*  There  was  one  part  of  your  letter  which 
gave  me  peculiar  pleasure,  —  that  in  which  you  si)cak  of  the  favor 
which  my  discourse  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  has  found  in 
Kngland.  I  pretend  not  to  be  indifferent  to  literary  i*eputation, 
but  I  hope  I  may  say  that  the  thought  of  contributing  anything  to 
a  more  intrlligent  reception  and  to  more  generous  views  of  our 
religicm  is  dearer  to  me  tlian  any  human  praise.  Your  letter  gives 
me  rca«i(m  to  tliink  that  you  accord  with  me,  not,  perhnps,  in  my 
peculiarities  of  faith,  —  for  of  these  you  say  nothing,  —  but  in  the 
conviction,  that  Christianity  is  often  injured  by  narrow  and  degrad- 

1  Worki,  Vol.  III.  p.  206.    One  Tolame  Edition,  p.  247. 
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ing  modes  of  exhibiting  it,  and  thai  its  generous  character  and 
onnoblhig  influence  are  verj'  imperfectly  underatood.  Allow  me  to 
8a3\  that  1  talce  the  more  pleasure  in  making  Uiese  inferences  as  to 
}'our  state  of  mind,  because  3'our  sex,  with  ail  their  merits,  —  and 
these  are  above  praise,  —  have  had  their  AiH  share  in  fixing  the 
present  low  standard  of  religion  by  the  ease  with  which  they  have 
given  up  tlicir  minds  to  be  awed  and  formed  b}'  vulgar  and  men- 
acing teachers.  I  do  hail  Uio  marks  of  intellectual  freedom  and 
moral  courage  in  your  sex  with  peculiar  hope ;  for  woman,  through 
her  maternal  and  social  influences,  must  always  act  on  tlie  religion 
of  a  community  with  gi*eat  power ;  and  if  sulHlucd  by  an  illiberal, 
irrational  faith,  she  will  do  much  to  spread  Uio  infection  around 
her. 

^^  I  speak  to  you  flreely,  for  you  have  encouraged  me  to  do  so,  — ' 
and  the  more  h-eely,  because,  if  you  agree  with  me  as  far  as  I 
suppose,  I  should  rojoice  to  enlist  3'ou  in  what  seems  to  mo  the 
greatest  cause  on  earth.  Do  not  imagine  tliut  I  would  draw  you 
into  sectarian  warfara.  I  would  have  30U  bear  3'our  public  tutimonjf 
to  ChrisUanit}*,  as  a  religion  of  benignant  aspect,  of  a  liberal  spiriti 
of  lofty  purposes,  given  to  free  and  enlarge  the  intellect,  to  form  a 
higher  oitler  of  character,  a  filial  and  elevating  piety,  and  an 
unbounded  charity, — and  to  endue  tlie  will  witli  invincible  strength 
in  well-doing.  I  want  our  religion  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
technical,  professional  men,  —  who  look  at  it  througii  the  mists  of 
the  dark  ages.  It  is  the  proix^rt}*,  not  of  priests,  but  of  the  human 
race,  and  every  superior  mind  may  and  should  do  something 
towards  asserting  its  celestial  dignity." 

^^Jttne  16,  1831.^  The  immense  moral  power  now  exerted  by 
France  over  Uie  civilizeil  world,  a  |)owcr  growing  fi-oni  her  geograph- 
ical ix>sition,  fram  he'r  |K>litical  relations,  as  the  centre  and  spiing 
of  the  great  revolutionarj*  movement  in  £uro|)e,  and  f^*om  the 
universalit}'  of  her  language  and  lltcraturo,  rendcra  her  at  this 
moment  the  most  interesting  nation  on  eailh.  The  cause  of  fVee 
institutions  and  of  human  impravemcnt  seems  specially  comuilttcd 
to  her.  When  I  take  this  view  of  France,  I  am  greatly  afllicted 
by  what  I  hear  of  tlie  want  of  religious  principle  among  all  classes 
of  tlie  French  iK>pulation ;  for,  witliout  tliis  principle,  1  see  not 
how  a  people  can  rise  to  any  moral  greatness,  or  do  much  for  tlie 
human  race.  I  wish  to  know  if  tlie  accounts  I  have  lieaixl  ai*e 
true.  Is  Christianity  classed  by  Uie  great  majority  of  thinking 
men  in  that  country  among  exploded  iin[)ostiu'es?    Is  religion  in 
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all  its  rorms  neglected,  contemned,  nnd  withont  power?  Arc  those 
who  arc  alive  to  its  importance  —  for  such  there  must  be — so  few 
and  scattered  as  to  exert  no  influence?  Is  Voltaire  as  much  an 
oracle  as  foi*mer1y?  I  once  thought  him  the  truest  expression  of 
tlie  French  mind.  Is  he  so  still  ?  I  will  not  overpower  j'ou  with 
questions.  But  an  im|K)rtant  one  remains.  From  what  means  or 
efforts  may  a  1)cttor  state  of  tilings  he  ho|>cd  in  France?  What  can 
l>e  done  for  religion  in  tliat  couiitrj'?  Your  article  on  religion, 
translated  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  satisfies  me  that  3'ou  S3*mpatliize 
witli  me  in  mj'  interest  in  this  subject,  and  I  know  3'ou  must  have 
thought  on  it  seriouslj*.  What  then,  I  repeat  it,  can  be  done? 
My  remoteness  exposes  me  to  man}*  errors ;  but  I  have  a  general 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  not  to  revive  in  France  in  an}'  of  its 
-old  forms.  Catholicism  is  fallen,  and  so  is  Protestantism.  In 
truth,  the  last  wns  an  antagonist  to  the  first, — a  liclligercnt  re- 
ligion, framed  to  put  down  iloiue, — and  so  far  was  a  great  good. 
But  its  work  is  ver}*  much  done,  nor  is  it  enough  adapteil  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  human  mind  to  regain  its  power.  A  purer, 
higlier  form  of  (/luistifinit}'  is  noe<led,  such  as  will  approve  itself, 
to  men  of  profound  thinking  and  feeling,  as  the  real  spring  and 
most  efllcacious  instniment  of  moral  elevation,  moral  power,  and 
disinterested  love.  If  I  may  put  another  question,  I  would  ask  if 
there  ara  anj*  symptoms  of  this  purer  religion  in  France,  Is  the 
want  of  it  beginning  to  be  felt?  St.  Simonianism,  as  far  as  I  know 
it,  is  a  |)olitical  engine,  a  worldly  movement,  not  the  struggling  of 
tlte  moral,  religious,  and  immortal  nature  for  freer  action  and  a 
new  development.  The  writings  of  Cousin  and  Constant  give 
promise  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Do  they  represent  any  con* 
siderable  numlier  of  tlie  thinking  class?  Can  3'ou  name  to  me 
any  intellectual  men  interested  in  this  subject,  who  would  like  to 
open  a  corres|>ondcnce  with  me  ?  Can  3'ou  name  any  lK)oks  which 
would  cnligliten  ine?  Daniiron*s  view  of  the  French  pliilosopliy  of 
the  age  I  have  read." 

^^  Ihsion,  June  29,  1831.*  My  highly  valued  friend.  Miss  Pea- 
iKHly,  has  reatl  to  me  your  lottc^rs,  in  which  you  cxjii-ess  a  wish  to 
know  somothiiig  of  the  views  of  (Christianity  which  ptvvail  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  part  of  our  countr}',  and  I  nni  cn(*our- 
ngetl  113-  your  lnngun<^e  to  ho|K»  that  3011  ma}*  look  with  some  inter- 
est iiit4>  a  voluino  which  I  have  publisliod,  and  wlii(;li  will  give  you 
tiio  general  features  of  this  fonn  of  religion.  I  ought  to  observe, 
however,  tliat  what  is  here  called  Unitarianism,  a  vcr}*  inadequato 
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name,  is  characterized  by  nothing  more  tlian  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom  and  individuality.  It  has  no  cstablisheil  creed  or  s^'nibol. 
Its  friends  Uiiulc  each  for  himself,  and  differ  mucli  from  each  other ; 
so  that  my  book,  alter  all,  will  give  you  my  iniud  rather  than  tlie 
dogmas  of  a  sect. 

*^  I  am  particularly  gratifled  by  this  mode  of  intixxluction  to  3'ou, 
because  it  ma}'  authorize  a  request  whieli  I  have  mucli  at  heart. 
There  are  few  things  which  I  desire  more  tlian  to  know  with  some 
accuracy  tlie  religious  condition  of  France,  tlic  tendencies  of  tlie 
thinking  pait  of  society  and  of  the  mass  of  the  people  on  Uiis 
subject,  and  what  are  tlie  views  of  good  and  intelligent  men,  as  to 
tlie  best  means  of  increasing  tlio  power  of  religion  among  you. 
France,  fVom  iier  geographical  and  political  position,  and  from  tlio 
immense  moral  influence  whicli  she  is  exerting,  ma}'  be  considered 
as  the  central  power  of  Kuro|)o,  and  nothing  discoumgcs  me  more 
than  the  accounts  which  I  often  receive  of  tlio  absence,  Uio  almost 
total  want,  of  the  religious  principle  among  all  classes  of  her  iKipii- 
lation.  Are  tlicse  accounts  true?  llus  Fram^o,  as  a  nation,  hist 
sight  of  man's  connection  witli  God,  and  with  a  Aitiire  and  higher 
existence?  Is  Christianity  without  honor  and  without  |M)wor 
among  you?  Are  there  not  signs  of  the  revival  of  the  religious 
principle?  If  so,  what  diroction  or  form  is  it  taking?  is  any  deep 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  it  springing  up  ?  I  know  that  racent 
events  have  absorbed  tlie  people,  nor  ought  any  striking  develoi)- 
mcnt  of  religious  feeling  to  be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
Still,  a  tendency  to  a  better  state  of  things,  if  real  and  profound, 
will  give  some  signs  of  its  existence.  I  wish  to  propose  another 
question,  which  I  trust  you  will  answer  witli  entire  frankness.  It 
is,  whetlier  the  views  of  religion  given  in  my  volume  ai*e  in  an}' 
degree  suited  to  the  wants  and  state  of  mind  of  any  considerable 
class  in  France 

'*  You  see  to  what  object  my  mind  chiefly  turns.  In  the  stnigglo 
of  France  for  fk*eedom,  I  have  sympathized  wiUi  her  most  fervently. 
But  I  wish  for  her  a  freedom  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  tliis  cannot 
be  hoi)ed  for,  unless  it  shall  ally  itself  with  a  pure  and  rational  re- 
ligion. I  will  only  add,  that  one  part  of  my  volume  may  not  meet 
your  fhll  approbation.  I  refer  to  my  remarks  on  Bonaparte.  If  I 
know  myself,  I  wrote  Uiat  article  ih>in  a  sincere  interest  In  the 
cause  of  fVeedom  and  mankind.  I  may  have  erred,  however,  and 
if  my  enx>rs  are  important  enough  to  be  ex|X>sed,  I  will  tluink  any 
friend  of  truth  to  undertake  the  work." 

**  December  19,  1882.^    I  continue  to  look  towards  France  with 
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great  interest.  She  mnst  be  roused  sooner  or  later  from  her  pres- 
ent tndifTcrcnce  to  a  new  action  on  tlic  subject  of  religion,  and  tiiis 
will  have  nn  immense  influence  on  tlie  progress  of  socict}*.  I  am 
not  nt  nil  disconmgcd  by  the  failure  of  attempts  to  restore  the  an- 
tiquated sj'stcms  of  theol(^y.  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  Chris- 
tianity to  revive  in  France  under  its  old  forms.  Something  better 
is  needed.  Christianit}*,  I  conceive,  is  to  be  re-established  b}'  clear 
developments  of  its  original,  essential  truths.  One  of  the  great 
means  of  restoring  it  is,  to  disconnect  it  from  its  old  forms,  to 
break  up  the  habit,  almost  universal  in  France,  of  identifying  it 
with  Catholicism  and  old  Protestantism.  Another  means  is,  to 
show  its  harmonj'  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  of  philanthropy,  of 
pregrcss,  and  to  show  that  these  principles  require.  In  order  to  Uicir 
ftdl  expansion,  the  aid  of  Christianit}'.  The  identity  of  this  religion 
with  the  most  unconfined  and  self-sacriflcing  benevolence  needs 
especially  to  l>e  understood.  No  religion  can  now  prevail  which  Is 
not  plainly  seen  to  minister  to  our  noblest  sentiments  and  i)ower8, 
and  unless  Christianity  fulflls  this  condition,  1  cannot  wish  It 
success. 

'*  With  these  views,  I  do  not  altogether  acquiesce  in  what  j'ou 
think  the  duty  of  Uie  friends  of  enlightened  religion  at  the  present 
moment.  You  think  thej'  must  waiL  If  you  mean  that  the  time 
has  not  come  for  them  to  organize  themselves  into  a  new  sect,  I 
slinll  not  diflTcr  from  you.  I  doubt  whether  that  time  will  ever  come. 
I  doubt  whether  the  purl  fled  Christianity  which  I  anticipate  is  to 
rise  in  the  form  of  a  sect  or  party,  whether  its  friends  are  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  any  outwaitl  badge,  or  whether  it  is  to  make 
its  way  by  the  im[)oaing  efforts  of  masses.  The  age  of  sytnlM)ls,  of 
lx)mpous  worship,  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  overpowering  religious 
combinations,  is  passing  away.  Religion  must  be  spread  more  and 
more  by  rational  means,  tliat  is,  by  the  unfettered  eflforts  of  indi- 
vidual minds,  b}*  clear  development  of  great  truths,  by  moral 
suasion,  and  by  examples  of  its  sublime  cfHcac}'  on  the  character 
and  life.  These  means  are  alwa3's  seasonable,  and  were  never 
more  needed  than  now.  I  expect,  indeed,  that  they  who  receive 
this  hiorlier  nianifostntion  of  Christian! t}*  will  l)e  attracted  to  each 
other,  and  will  unite  their  exertions  as  far  as  consists  with  perfect 
intellectual  freedom.  But  their  enlarged  views  and  sympathies, 
and  their  reverence  for  the  religion,  will  make  them  shrink  fkom 
giving  it  a  sectarian  form.'* 

**  Ihsion^  Sfpfrmlter  11,  1840.*    I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the 
volume  you  so  kindly  sent  me  of  the  Liverpool  l/cctures.     I  had 
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read  a  good  part  of  tho  Lcctui'es,  bnt  was  glad  to  read  tho  rest,  and 
to  own  all.  I  have  expressed  to  mj'  Englisli  A'iends  my  adniimtion 
of  these  defences  of  the  truth.  I  do  not  know  how  tho  cause  could 
have  fallen  into  better  hands,  or  couUl  have  lieen  more  worthily 
maintained.     Indeed,  I  ouglit  to  go  furtlier,  —  1  douiit  wlictlier  tlio 

battle  could  have  been  fought  as  well  elsewhere Tlicy  will 

lead  a  certain  numlier  to  think,  and  will  give  thcni  far  higher  views 
than  tliey  had  before.  They  will  stir  up  tliought.  They  are  sug- 
gesting, quickening,  fertilizing,  —  and  sucli  ai*u  the  wiitings  which 
arc  to  do  good,  not  tlioso  which  pro<lucc  immediate  suixsrllcial 
effect. 

*^  I  was  glad  that  you  did  not  nndertake  to  defend  any  Unitari- 
anism  but  your  own.  1  know  that  in  this  way  the  lienefit  of  author- 
ity is  lost,  and  the  unity  of  the  sect  is  thixiatened ;  but  what  unity 
is  of  any  woiiii,  except  the  attraction  subsisting  among  those  who 
hold,  not  nominally,  but  really,  not  in  woitls,  but  with  profound 
conviction  and  love,  tlie  same  great  tmths?  I  sec  in  these  Leo- 
tures  tlie  signs  of  a  ft*eer  discussion  than  we  have  had  yet.  As  j'ct, 
conti-oversialists  who  have  broken  all  other  chains  have  had  a  feel- 
ing of  allegiance  to  their  sect  Puits,  supreme  love  of  truth,  how 
hard  an  acquisition  I  Perhaps  our  attachment  t4>  Christianity  may 
sometimes  blind  us,  by  leading  us  to  foi*ce  meanings  on  its  reconls 
which  fall  below  the  dignity  of  a  revelation.  It  is  no  eas^'  thing  to 
let  the  records  speak  for  themselves,  to  take  them  as.  we  find  them, 
to  let  them  say  what  will  injure  their  authority  in  the  present  state 
of  men's  minds.  Wq  *  rational  Christians'  are  in  danger  of  acting 
tlie  part  of  their  patrons,  rather  than  their  interpi*eters. 

*^  There  is  another  danger,  too,  to  which  we  are  exposcfl.  Wo 
ai*e  mora  and  more,  and  ver}'  properly,  inclined  to  rest  Christlanit}' 
on  Uic  diameter,  the  spirit,  tlic  divine  elevation  of  Jesus  Clirist ; 
and  the  tendency  of  this  is  to  l)cgct  a  swollen  way  of  s|)eaking 
about  him  and  his  virtues,  very  inconsistent  with  the  simple  beauty 
and  majesty  of  his  character,  and  which  is  fitted  to  throw  a  glara 
over  him,  and  not  to  present  tliat  distinct  apprehension  of  liiin  so 
necessary  to  a  quickening  and  transforming  love.  It  is  an  ago 
of  swelling  words.  I  must  plead  guilty  myself,  and  I  am  not  sura 
that  the  Ijcctiii-cs  aixs  free  from  the  offence.  Indeed,  to  see  and  set 
forth  Christianity  in  its  simplicity  is  a  huixl  task,  lirotight  up  as 
we  have  been,  living  in  a  most  artificial,  unchristian  state  of  soci- 
ety,—  tlie  antithesis  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  —  It  is  not  easy  to 
preserve  and  feel  the  force  of  any  pi-ecept  or  tnitli  of  tho  religion. 
We  must,  by  one  or  anoUier  means,  esca|)e  the  world  we  live  in,  — 
its  hollow  religious  conventionalisms,  its  denial  Uiroughout  of  tlio 
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worth  of  a  Inimftn  spirit,  of  tlio  fraternal  relation  of  nil  hnman  be- 
ings, —  before  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  Uie  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

^^June  22f  1840.^  I  can  touch  but  on  one  topic  more.  You 
si)eok  of  3'onr  brother  James.  Since  writing  to  3'ou,  I  liave  read 
ail  his  TiOctnren ;  ami  they  seem  to  nic  among  tlie  noblest  efforts  of 
our  times.  Tlicy  have  quickened  and  instructed  me.  Indeed,  his 
Ijcctiires  and  Mr.  Thorn's  give  me  new  hoi)e  for  the  cause  of  truth 
in  England.  Not  that  I  expect  any  great  immediate  effect ;  but 
noble  spiritual  action  in  a  few  is  an  augurj*  of  good  which  cannot 
fail.  I  differ,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  fVom  some  of  your  brother^s 
exiK>sitions ;  but  no  matter ;  I  do  not  enjoy  his  mind  the  less.** 

^^  September  10,  18!  1.*  Old  Unitarianism  must  undergo  impor* 
tant  mcMlificntion  or  developments.  Thus  I  have  felt  for  years. 
Tliough  an  advance  on  previous  systems,  and  bearing  some  better 
fruits,  it  docs  not  work  deeply,  it  does  not  strike  living  springs  in 
the  soul.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Uie  profound  pietj*  of 
individuals  of  ttie  body.  But  it  cannot  quicken  and  regenerate  the 
world.  No  matter  how  reasonable  it  ma}'  be,  if.it  is  witliout/iotiytfr. 
Its  history  is  singular.  It  began  as  a  protest  against  the  ejection 
of  reason,  — against  mental  slavery.  It  pledged  itself  to  progress, 
as  its  life  and  end ;  but  it  has  grachially  grown  stationarj*,  and  now 
we  have  a  l/niiarian  Orihodox^f.  I*erhat>s  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  or  deplored,  for  all  reforming  Ixxlies  seem  doomed  to  stop, 
in  order  to  koop  the  ground,  much  or  little,  which  they  have  gained. 
The}'  lM3eomc  conservative,  and  out  of  them  must  spring  new  re- 
formers, to  be  persecuted  generally  by  the  old.  With  these  views, 
1  watch  all  new  movements  witli  great  interest." 

**/Jr/«/on,  November^  1841.'  That  further  inquiry  will  lead  3*ou 
to  think  as  I  do,  I  am  by  no  means  sure ;  but  that  it  will  modify 
3'our  traditional  belief,  and  give  3'ou  clearer,  more  quickening  views 
of  (>hri»tinnity,  I  cannot  doubt.  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  free  fkx)m 
secUiriun  liiiisos.  Tlint  an}*  existing  sect  should  put  down  all  others 
woiiki  tie  but  a  secomlary  good.  What  I  feel  is,  that  Christianity', 
as  expounded  1>3'  all  our  sects,  is  accomplishing  its  divine  purpose 
numt  imporfertl}',  and  that  we  want  a  reformation  wortii}'  of  the 
name ;  thnt,  instead  of  enslaving  ourselves  to  an}'  existing  sect,  we 
should  R<H?k,  hy  a  now  clonnsing  of  our  hearts,  and  more  earnestness 
of  prayer,  briixhtor,  purer,  more  quickening  views  of  Christianity. 

**  I  value  Unitarianism,  not  because  I  i*egard  it  as  in  Itself  a  i)cr- 
feet  system,  but  as  freed  from  man3'  great  and  pernicious  errors 
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of  the  older  Bystems,  as  enoournging  fhsedoin  of  Uiouglit,  as 
raising  us  above  tiie  despotism  of  the  cburcli,  and  as  brcatliing 
a  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  into  all  tlio  mcnil)crs  of  Uio  Cliristian 
body.  Mctliodism  seems  to  me  to  liave  done  much  good;  but 
I  apprehend  its  day  is  drawing  to  a  elose.  It  is  a  sj'stem  of 
ecclesiastical  oppression.  The  concentration  of  ijowcr  in  the  Con- 
ference is  intolerable,  and  I  see  not  how  any  hee  spirit  can  brook 
it.  We  are  to  be  Christ's  freemen,  not  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  I  owe  so  much  to  spiritual,  Christian  liberty 
myself,  tliat  I  mourn  over  every  infraction  of  it,  and  carncstl}'  desire 
to  secure  it  to  all  my  Cliristian  brethren. 

^*  I  wish  you  Uie  best  blessings  A*om  on  high,  the '  Spirit  of  TruUi,' 
growing  light,  and  growing  love." 

Thus  does  it  appear  how  truly  Dr.  Channing  said  of  himself, 
*'  I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  and  to 
live  under  tlie  open  sky,  in  tlic  broad  light,  looking  far  and  wide, 
seeing  witli  my  own  eyes,  hearing  with  my  own  eara,  and  following 
truth  meekly,  but  resolutel}',  however  arduous  or  solitary  be  the 
patli  in  which  she  leads.  *'  *  To  him  tliere  was  **  one  church  grander 
tlian  all  particular  ones,  however  extensive,  —  spread  over  all  lands, 
and  one  with  the  church  in  heaven,  .  •  •  .  tlio  family  of  the  pure 
in  all  worlds,  ....  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  holy  every- 
where." With  tills  church  ho  felt  bound  by  **  vital,  everlasting  con- 
nection," and  regarded  himself  as  **  a  memlier  of  a  vast  spiritual 
community,  as  Joint  lieir  and  fellow-worshipper  with  tlio  goodly 
oompanj'  of  Christian  heroes  who  have  gone  lK3fore."  *  The  grand 
^^  heresy  "  to  him  was  the  substitution  of  anyUiIng,  **  whether  creed, 
or  form,  or  church,  for  the  goodness  which  is  essentially,  everlast- 
ingly, by  its  own  nature,  lovel}',  glorious,  divine,  •  •  .  •  which  is 
the  sun  of  the  spiritual  univerae,  •  .  •  •  which  is  God  himself 
dwelling  in  the  human  soul."  Growth  in  goodness  was  what  ho 
longed  for  throughout  Cliristendom. 

Let  us  now  briefly  descril)e  the  work,  whei*ein,  as  we  have  seen. 
Dr.  Channing  so  earnestly  hoped  to  embody,  with  some  degree  of 
organic  symmetry,  the  truths  which,  tlirough  long  yearo,  he  had 
been  assimilating.  It  was  to  have  borne  tlio  title,  apparently,  of 
*^The  Principles  of  Moral,  Religious,  and  Political  Science";  and 
the  following  extracts  fVom  a  first  draft  of  the  Introduction  will 
show  tlio  author's  stand-i)oiiit. 

>  Worka,  Vol.  III.  p.  211.    One  Volume  Edition,  p.  247. 
s  Ibid.,  VoL  VL  pp.  208, 206^  208, 228, 224.  One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  485-487, 
448,444. 
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'*  In  a  work  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  moral,  religions,  and 
political  tnith,  a  minute  description  of  all  tlie  principles  and  powers 
of  iiuman  nature  will  not  be  expected.  Volumes  would  be  needed 
for  the  fit  discussion  of  such  a  topic.  The  trub  perfection  of  man 
is  tlie  great  idea  of  the  moral  sciences.  His  nature  is  therefore  to 
be  examined  so  as  to  determine  its  central  law,  and  the  end  for 
which  nil  religious  and  political  institutions  should  be  established ; 
it  is  to  l>c  studied  for  the  pur|)ose  of  ascertaining  its  true  pro|)or« 
tions,  its  higlicflt  |K)wcrs,  tlie  relations  of  its  affections  and  faculties 
to  each  other,  Ms  ruling  principles. 

'*  In  ever}'  department  of  nature  we  discern  differences  and  varie- 
ties. The  universe  is  not  a  monotonous  rei)etition  of  one  form  of 
being.  Each  single  object  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  parts ;  each 
sustains  various  relations,  exercises  various  Ainctions,  is  receptive 
of  various  influences.  Nor  are  all  parts  of  equal  importance ;  some 
are  prominent,  others  subordinate ;  some  essential,  others  acciden- 
tal ;  some  are  ends,  and  others  means.  The  same  properties,  also, 
arc  developed  in  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees.  As  each  color  pre- 
sents an  indofluite  number  of  shades,  so  each  power  of  living  crea- 
tures is  manifested  with  a  like  diversit}'  of  intenseness.  In  beings 
of  tlie  same  class  are  found  all  possible  differences  in  the  degrees  of 
their  correspondence  to  tlie  standard  or  type  of  tlie  class.  Thus 
nature  everywhere  reveals  Variet)',  Difference,  Relation,  Degrees, 
Order,  Perfection. 

^'Tliat  Human  Nature  should  present  to  ns  a  similar  variety  is 
to  1)0  expocUHl  from  the  analogies  wliicli  are  seen  to  |)ervade  the 
universe.  Man  is  not  a  single  power,  but  a  wondcrAil  diversity  of 
pm|)ertios  are  c^)mbiucd  in  liis  conHtitution.  The  laws  which  control 
the  material  world  are  in  him  conjoined  with  the  enei^ies  of  mind. 
That  his  various  organs,  faculties,  functions,  differ  in  imi)ortance, 
—  that  some  are  ends,  while  others  are  means,  —  that  some  are 
supreme  and  others  subordinate,  —  that  there  is  an  Order  or  Har- 
mony of  powers  in  which  consists  the  perfection  of  the  human 
being,  —  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  laws  of  variety,  de- 
grc<*s,  order,  which  govern  the  universe 

**  All  our  inquiries  in  morals,  religion,  and  |)olitics  must  begin 
witli  human  nature.  The  ends  for  which  a  lioiiig  is  made,  his  re- 
lations, his  tnie  coui'se  of  conduct,  depend  u|)on  his  nature.  To 
comprehend  tlie  former,  we  must  understand  the  latter.  Accord- 
inglj',  certain  views  of  man  are  involved  in  all  s|)eculations  about 
tlie  objects  of  life,  and  the  pro|X!r  sphere  of  human  action.  On  such 
views  all  scliomos  of  socict}'  and  legislation  ai*e  built.  Ever}'  great 
statesman,  ever}*  reformer  who  has  inttxxluced  a  revolution  in  Uie 
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affairs  of  nations,  has  been  impelled  and  guided  by  his  estimate  of 
man.  It  is  the  want  of  a  true  science  of  our  nature,  that  has  vi- 
tiated all  past  systems  of  government,  morals,  and  religion.  No 
book  can  l>e  wntten  wisely,  no  plan  wisely  formed  for  Uic  improve* 
ment  of  mankind,  wliich  has  not  its  origin  in  Just  reverence  of  the 
powers  of  tiie  human  spirit.  And  not  only  is  it  tnic,  that  morals, 
religion,  and  politics,  in  tiicir  application  to  masses  of  men,  must 
have  their  foundation  in  certain  views  of  human  nature ;  but  every 
individual's  principles,  his  wliole  S3'stcm  of  duty,  will  take  its  char- 
acter from  the  light  in  whicli  he  regards  himself  and  his  race.  All 
the  relations  of  life  will  wear  different  ad|)ect8  to  men  who  interpret 
diflbrentiy  the  beings  by  whom  they  are  siistaincil. 

"  Just  views  of  human  nature  are,  then,  all-impoilant.  In  com- 
prehending man,  we  comprehend  God,  Duty,  Life,  Death,  Provi- 
dence ;  we  have  the  key  to  the  Divine  administration  of  tlie  world. 
In  proportion  as  man  is  made  known  to  us,  we  learn  wh}'  ho  was 
placed  nix>n  eartii,  and  see  the  explanation  of  the  discipline  wliich 
is  appointed  to  liim  here.  The  mysteries  of  his  cliildluMMl,  progi*ess, 
and  maturity,  of  his  Joj's  and  sorrows,  of  his  temptations  and  sins, 
gradually  clear  away.  £ven  material  nature  l)ecomcs  revealed  to 
us  in  a  new  light.  In  pro|x>rtion  as  tve  understand  man,  —  God's 
greatest  work,  -—  we  understand  inferior  creation ;  we  discover  new 
adaptations  of  the  outward  and  the  inwartl  worlds,  new  analogies 
between  nature  and  the  humau  spirit;  the  Unity  of  the  Univei*so 
dawns  upon  us." 

Eight  chapters  only  of  the  First  Part  of  this  work  —  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  remarks,  was  devoted  to  an  anal^'tio 
and  synthetic  view  of  human  nature  —  were  comiK)sed.  The  order 
of  their  arrangement  and  their  titles  are  as*  follows:  —  I.  Sensa- 
tion; II.  Idea  of  Matter;  III.  Idea  of  the  I  or  Self;  IV.  Kr- 
temal  Perception ;  V.  Internal  Perception ;  VI.  Conception;  VII. 
Memory ;  VIII.  Discernment  of  Relations.  The  plan  of  the  au- 
thor was  plainly  to  trace,  by  ascending  degrees,  the  Oi-dcr,  I^i'opor- 
tion.  Harmony,  of  man's  powers ;  and  thus,  b}'  proceeding  inwaitl, 
fh)m  functions  and  relations  which  are  most  superficial  and  acci- 
dental, to  tiiose  which  are  most  central  and  essential,  to  exhibit  an 
ideal  of  a  |>erfect  human  lieing.  It  is  scaixjcly  necessary  Ut  inlbnn 
a  reader  of  Dr.  Channing's  writings,  that  he  recognized  as  tiie 
supreme  power  in  man  the  Conscience ;  and  that  he  saw  in  tills 
primal  spring  of  moral  Energy  an  authoritative  manifestation  of 
absolute  right,  Justiy  entitling  it  to  be  called  tiie  Oracle  of  God. 
Morality,  in  his  view,  flowed  out  from,  and  ascended  up  to. 
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religion ;  tlic  flnite  will  was  forever  newly  animated  fVom  tlie  In- 
flnitc  Will ;  and  gocxlness  was  llie  inspiration  ol*  tlio  All-Good. 

Thus  from  Man,  the  autiior  would  have  been  led  to  speak,  In  the 
Second  Part  of  Ills  work,  of  God,  whom  he  saw  revealed  In  human 
nature  and  the  universe,  as  Uio  One,  Eternal,  Inflnite  Person, 
whose  essence  and  energ}'  are  love,  —  the  Heavenly  Father,  who 
creates  all  spirits  in  his  own  image,  and  continually  re-creates  tliem 
by  his  innowing  life.  Man  he  considered  as  actually*  a  child  of 
God,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  Ailness  and  con- 
stancy of  his  communion  witli  the  Father  of  Spirits.  The  process 
of  a  progn^ssive  life  he  believed  to  be  a  perpetual  regeneration. 
The  end  of  man*s  destiny,  to  which  he  should  aspire,  was  oneness 
witli  tlic  Etornnl  Keing ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  —  wliatever  his  rank 
in  creation,  and  whatever  his  previous  modes  of  existence  —  he 
saw  with  gratcHil  trust,  and  all-animating  hope,  a  manifestation  of 
the  glory  to  which  man  individually  and  collectively  is  welcomed. 

Having  thus,  in  the  central  portion  of  his  book,  presented  the 
perfection  of  human  nature  In  its  unity  with  its  Divine  Being,  as  a 
reality.  Dr.  ('Imnning  would  Imvc  passed  in  tlio  Third  Part  to  an- 
nounce tlic  laws  of  dut}',  personal  and  social,  which  necessarily 
pnxsecd  from  the  principles  whiirh  he  hod  established.  In  eUilcs 
and  politics,  as  In  religion,  his  leadhig  aim  was  tlie  spiritualiza- 
tion  of  man  through  the  practical  embodiment  of  Divine  charitj', 
in  every  relation  of  domestic,  Industrial,  commercial,  national  life, 
lie  was  assured  that  the  law  of  love  could  be  applied  at  once  to  the 
most  comprclienslvo  and  most  minute  concerns  of  human  inter- 
course. He  anticipated,  with  unfaltering  faith,  the  coming  of  kn 
era  of  Universal  Urotherliood,  when  ft*eedom  and  order  would  be 
perfectly  harmonized,  and  when  mankind  the  eartli  round  would  be 
united  In  one  co-operative  family  of  tlie  children  of  God. 

Dr.  CImnning  lias  lieen  misapprehended  olike  bj'  his  admirers 
and  critics,  tlirongh  the  supposition,  that  he  assumed  to  teach  a 
much  more  (Ifdnitc  system  timn  ho  ever  considered  himself  as  Imv* 
ing  attained  tf>.  He  left  manj'  views  aside  which  others  earnestly 
advocated,  not  l)C(*ause  he  denied  them,  but  because  he  could  not 
verify  tlieni.  lie  had  cnrly  learned  to  discriminate  between  truths 
and  efHiJectures,  and  he  woh  as  (Mniseientiously  striiit  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  former,  as  he  was  un restrained I3'  free  in  s|)eculating 
n|xni  the  lnitc*r.  Ills  soul  won  illuminated  with  the  idea  of  tlio 
absolute,  iininntal)le  glory  of  Moral  Good ;  and  reverence  for  con- 
science is  the  ke3'  to  his  whole  doctrine  of  human  destiny  and 
dut}'.  Many  dilllcult  metaphysical  |)oints  he  pa9se<1  wholl}'  b}^  as 
being  out  of  the  sphere  alike  of  Intuition  and  of  experience,  and 
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in  relation  to  them  was  willing  to  confess  his  ignorance.  He  be- 
lieved, to  be  sure,  in  the  possibility  of  man's  gaining  some  insight 
of  Universal  Onier,  and  resi>ected  Uie  lofty  aspiration  which 
prompts  men  to  seek  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  Divine  Laws ; 
but  he  considered  pratcnsious  to  Absolute  Science  as  quite  pi*c- 
mattu'c,  saw  more  boastAilness  than  wisdom  in  ancient  ami  mo(lern 
schemes  of  philosophy,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  com- 
placent confidence  with  which  quite  evidently  fallible  theorists 
assumcil  to  stand  at  tlic  centre,  and  to  scan  and  dciiict  the  pano- 
rama of  existence.    For  himself,  ho  was  content  to  wait. 

Much  of  his  correspondence  is  interesting,  however,  as  reveal- 
ing his  habits  of  tliought  and  inquiry,  and  enabling  us  to  recognize 
his  dicrishcd  views  in  relation  to  Man,  ttie  Divine  Iking,  and 
Christianity.  With  extracts,  tlieixsfore,  H'om  his  lettcra  u|K)n  Uico* 
logical  and  philosophical  subjects,  this  cluiptcr  shall  l)e  closed. 

**  November  29,  1828.^  I  have  read  the  book*  you  sent  mo  with 
much  Interest.  The  phrenological  part,  1  fear,  did  me  little  good. 
I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  theories  which  subject  the  mind  to  the 
body ;  and,  believing  tills  to  bo  tlie  effect  of  phrenology,  I  have 
not  felt  the  obligation  to  study  it,  and,  to  say  the  tnith,  I  uni  very 
ignorant  of  it.  I  have  been  instructed  by  your  views  of  the  laws 
of  our  nature,  and  of  the  connection  between  our  obedience  to 
tliem  and  our  happiness.  I  res|x>nd  Joyftilly  to  tlie  ho|>e  you  ex- 
press of  the  progress  of  the  human  i*aco,  Uiough  I  do  not  ex|)ect 
that  an}'  imprevements  of  tlie  race  will  exempt  the  individual  from 
tlie  necessity  of  struggle  and  self-denial  in  tlio  formation  of  his 
own  cliaracter,  or  will  in  any  way  do  for  him  what  every  free  l)eing 
muii  do  for  himself.  I  was  paiticulariy  gratified  by  the  earnestness 
with  which  j'ou  Insist  on  the  supremacy  of  tlio  moral  faculties,  and 
point  out  the  inevitable  miseries  which  societ}'  is  to  endure  until 
tills  Aindamental  principle  be  recognized  b}'  the  individual  and  the 
community. 

**  I  send  you  a  discourse  recently  published  by  mo.  You  say, 
you  are  not  of  my  |)ersuasion.  I  lio|)e  this  discourse,  with  all  its 
defects,  will  show  tliat  I  am  devoteil  to  no  party,  but  Uiat  I  would 
premote,  to  the  extent  of  my  ix)wer,  the  cause  of  our  common 
Christianity,  and  of  tlie  human  race. 

^*  I  am,  with  great  regard,  3'our  f\*iend." 

<<  Bdslan^  March  6,  1829.*  The  idea  of  death,  as  separating  us 
iW>m  the  outward  universe,  and  shutting  us  up  in  our  own  miiidSi 

^  To  George  Combe,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

*  The  Conttittttion  of  Mmi.  *  To  MIm  Ruth  P.  Ohiex. 
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Beems  to  me  quite  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Revelation  speaks 
very  (llstiiu^tly  of  another  organization  whicli  wo  are  to  receive 
hereafter,  and  which  I  consider  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
all  Go<rs  works.  This  doctrine  seems  to  mo  very  rational.  There 
is  a  progression  in  every  part  of  nature,  and  to  suppose  the  mind 
to  emerge  from  its  present  connection  with  gross  matter  to  a  purely 
spiritual  existence  is  to  imagine  a  violent  transition,  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  this  great  princiiile.  Death  is  not  to  separate  the  mind 
fVom  matter,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  virtuous,  is  to  raise  it  from  its 
present  subjection  to  matter  to  a  glorious  triumph  over  it.  I  con- 
fess, I  cannot  think  witliout  depression  of  breaking  all  my  ties 
to  Uie  material  universe.  When  I  think  of  its  inflnite  extent,  of 
the  countless  worlds  which  astronomy  discloses  to  me,  I  feel  that 
material  naturc,  including  all  tlie  beings  connected  with  it,  must 
offer  infinite  foo<l  for  the  mind,  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  dis** 
covcries  of  C^od,  Tiicn  I  And  that.  Just  as  fast  as  my  mind  un- 
folds, my  delight  in  the  universe  increases ;  new  corres|X)ndenoe8 
are  revealed  l)etwecn  the  inward  and  the  outward  world ;  a  diviner 
light  beams  from  tlie  creation ;  a  more  thrilling  voice  comes  fVom  it. 
I  cannot  endure  Ihe  thought  of  being  severed  from  this  harmonious 
and  glorious  universe.  I  expect  death  to  multiplj'  my  connections 
with  it,  and  to  cnlai*ge  mj'  knowledge  of  and  power  over  it. 

'*  Your  friend  would  limit  us  to  purely  moral  pleasures  after 
death.  Why  so?  One  of  the  great  excellences  of  moral  good  is, 
that  it  aids  us  to  enjoj*  all  other  good.  The  most  |>erfeet  man  is 
not  he  who  (indues  himself  to  purely*  moral  gratiflcations,  but  he 
who  has  a  moral  encrg}'  through  which  all  things  are  received  and 
enjoyed  by  him  in  a  wise  oi'der  and  in  Just  [)rop()rtions.  OtJier 
gratincjitions,  thus  controlled,  become  moral,  in  another  world, 
our  pleasiin's  are  to  Iks  diversified  and  multiplied.  The  outwani 
creation  —  if  cm  such  a  subject  I  ma}'  be  allowed  to  s|>eculate  — 
will  minisUT  an  in(*reasing  variot}'  of  exquisite  sensations,  of  which 
sight  and  hearing  are  but  ty|ies.*' 

**  Portsmouth^  R,  /.,  Juit/  25,  1829.*  You  want,  .you  saj',  a 
better  Inxly.  Our  comfort  is,  that,  in  wearing  out  this  body  in 
weli-doing,  we  are  earning  a  liettor  one ;  and  |>crhaps  the  agency 
of  the  mind  and  of  our  present  life  in  detennining  tlie  futiira  frame 
is  greater  than  we  imagine." 

•»  Si.  Croix,  W.  /.,  February  6,  1831.«  I  believe  in  this  divine 
princii)le,  this  ray  of  divine  light,  in  tlie  soul.  But  instead  of 
thinking  it  a  foreign  aid,  I  regard  it  as  the  verj*  essence  of  the 

1  To  Joiicpli  Tackcrtiifln,  1).  1)  <  To  MiM  Emit/  Tiiylor. 
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Boul,  the  central  principlo  of  our  nature, — so  central,  deep,  and 
ineradicable,  tliat  all  the  appetites  anil  passions  are  comparatively 
8U|)erauial.  To  bring  the  child  to  a  consciousness  of  tlie  divinity 
within  liim  seems  to  mo  the  highest  ofllcc  which  ^Mircnts  and 
tcaclicrs  can  |>erform.  lie  should  be  led  to  undci*sLand  and  feel 
that  ilia  moral  nutiu'c  —  tlie  principle  which  si)caks  of  duty,  which 
discerns  the  obligations  of  virtue,  whicli  carries  in  itself  tlie  pro* 
Bcntimcnt  of  a  moral  government  of  the  universe  —  is  tlie  voice  of 
God,  a  light  ftx>m  heaven,  an  infinite  germ,  a  |)ower  given  him  for 
endless  development,  and  under  whicli  our  whole  nature  is  to  be 
unfolded  in  health  and  beauty.  I  consider  the  knowleilge  of  God 
as  imix>rtant,  chiefly  as  it  shows  his  intimate  connection  and  con- 
stant communication  with  tlie  soul,  and  tints  awakens  in  us  the 
consciousness  of  Divine  relationship,  of  being  formed  for  perfHitual 
approach  to  God  in  his  highest  attiibutcs.  I  consider  Christianity  as 
built  u|)on  and  adapted  to  these  views  of  human  naturo.  Without 
the  divine  principle  of  which  I  have  si>oken,  I  can  see  no  graund 
of  accountablencss,  no  capacity  of  religion,  no  need  of  the  gos|)el. 
To  give  this  principle  the  victory  over  sin  and  all  hostile  influences 
is  the  veiy  pur|K>se  of  our  i*cligion.  ^  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
oometh  the  world,  even  our  faitli.'  Here  we  learn  tlie  true  salva- 
tion and  happiness  achieved  b}'  faith," 

**  St.  OroiXf  April  11,  1831.^  I  refer  to  3'our  outlines  of  moral 
philosophy.  Your  opinions  on  this  |)oint  of  scienini  seem  to  nie 
ver}'  valuable.  With  man}*  of  them  1  entirely  accoitl.  That  our 
physical  nature  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
treated  it,  1  fully  agree.  That  its  end  and  means  have  licen  very 
imperfectly  understood  is  equally  true.  It  is  my  hoi>e  to  do  some- 
tliing  in  Uiis  flcld ;  and  I  should  undoubtedly  dilFcr  H^m  you  in 
some  im|xirtant  particulars.  You  wouhl  place  me  among  the  ^  ab- 
stract' authors  who  do  not  study  and  teach  human  nature  ^  practi- 
call}',*  and  vcr}'  possibl}*  you  would  c*ensure  me  with  some  reason. 
I  earnestly  wish  that  you  would  supply'  the  defect  by  executing 
3'Our  own  plan.     You  doubt  your  ability ;  but  tlie  conc*eption  of  it 

shows  that  j'ou  have  no  reason  for  fear The  success  of 

3'our  *  Constitution  of  Man '  in  our  country  has  been  such  as  must 
gratif}'  and  reward  you.  It  has  found  general  favor.  The  Sweden- 
borgians  (who,  in  fact,  rapublislied  it)  are  pailicularly  interested 
in  it,  —  wh}',  I  know  not,  for  I  read  few  of  their  books.  I  have 
heai*d  of  high  commendation  of  it  from  a  distinguislieil  CalvinisUo 
divine ;  and  as  to  the  more  lil)eral  class,  tliey  have  highly  approved 

^  To  Qeorgo  Comlw,  Esq. 
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and  rccointnciKlcd  it.  Some  of  its  doctrines  have  found  their  way 
into  the  pulpit.  I  have  met  on  this  island  a  lady  from  America^ 
of  nmcli  distinction  in  tlio  fasliionablo  world,  wiio  liad  brought  it 
with  her  as  a  text-booic,  and  lent  it  very  fteeiy  to  the  intelligent 
lierc.  She  tells  ino  that  a  gcnilcnmn  of  I'hilaclclphia  l)ought  flfty 
or  a  hundred  copies  of  it  —  all  he  could  find  —  for  distribution, 
believing  that  he  could  not  do  more  good.  The  common  rcmarlc 
is,  however,  tliat  the  book  is  excellent  in  spite  of  its  phrenology." 

'*  St,  Oroix^  W.  /.,  April  24,  1831.^  I  received  some  time  ago 
your  aphorisms,  entitled  *  The  New  Era  of  Christianity/  and  1  lio|)e 
3'ou  will  not  consider  mj'  delaying  to  answer  your  letter  as  any 
evidence  of  indifference  to  its  object.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  find  men  waking  up  anywhcro  to  the  present  degi*aded  state  of 
Christianity,  and  thirsting  and'  hoping  for  a  purer  form  of  It.  I 
was  the  more  interested  in  vour  communication  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  having  rend  witli  great  pleasure,  and  I  ho|)e  profit,  j'our 
dissertations  on  Methodism  or  Evangelical  Religion,  and  on  the 
Spirit  of  Christianity.  I  met  with  these  accidentall}',  and  sent  for 
them  to  England,  and  have  circulated  them  among  my  intelligent 
friends.  I  find  much  in  your  aphorisms  to  approve,  and  perhaps 
my  objections,  wore  I  to  make  any,  would  apply  to  what  I  think 
their  defects  rather  than  to  positive  errors. 

*'  I  could  wish  that  the  moral  perfeetian^  which  is  the  great  aim 
of  Chiistianity  and  the  ultimate  design  of  human  existence,  might 
l)e  set  furUi  in  a  more  enlarged  and  exciting  form.  I  could  wish 
that  the  parental  character  of  God  might  be  taught  more  as  a  moral 
relation  founded  on  the  afllnity  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  mind, 
and  having  for  its  end  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  greater  and 
ever-increasing  likeness  to  the  former.  I  would  have  men  tanght 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  no  other  or  greater  good  to  give  Uian  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  soul,  timn  the  communication  of  Itis  own 
virtue,  that  g(M)(lneas  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  thing  witli 
heaven,  and  Ihat  every  other  good  separated  from  this  is  delusive 
and  worthless.  One  of  the  important  evidences  of  Christianity,  as 
yet  hardly  touched  uiM)n,  should  occupy  a  new  place  in  the  teaching 
by  which  the  'New  Em'  is  to  be  introducefl.  The  virtue  which 
ChriRlianity  inculcates,  and  which  was  em1)odic<1  in  Chnst,  should 
lie  proved,  as  it  has  not  been,  1o  be  or  to  constitute  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  or  to  involve  the  vigorous,  Imnnonious,  benencent 
action  of  all  its  |)ow(>rs  and  affections.  This  adaptation  of  the  re- 
ligion to  our  spiiitual  nature,  to  its  development,  life,  eiieig}',  peacOf 

1  To  WniUm  Durnt,  Esq.,  Ssltcoatt,  Scotland. 
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healthi  and  pcrpotnal  growili,  —  Uils  fltnoss  and  power  of  Cliris- 
tianity  to  connect  us  b}*  endearing  and  generous  lM>nd8  witli  God, 
and  his  wliole  rational  oflTspring,  so  that  we  shall  receive  most  and 
communicate  most,  or  become  living  members  of  Uie  *  wliole  family 
of  heaven  and  eai*th,'  —  tliis,  I  think,  is  an  evidence  of  tlie  divine 
origin  of  our  religion,  particularly  suited  to  its  mora  advanced 
stages,  and  suited  to  give  man  tlie  conviction  so  much  needed,  that 
Christian  virtue  is  the  supreme  good  to  bo  sought,  first  for  Uiem- 

selves  and  then  for  their  race 

"  Very  truly,  3'our  fViend." 

«« Mode  Island,  AuguU  29,  1831.^  If  it  will  aflbnl  you  any  satis- 
faction, I  ought  to  say  tliat  my  views  on  tlio  doctrine  which  you 
have  examined  wera  much  Uie  same  with  3'ours.  At  tlie  same  time 
I  would  add,  that  for  yeara  I  have  felt  a  decrcased  interest  in  set- 
tling tlie  precise  rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  power  of  his  character 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  his  s|M)tless  purity,  his  mond  perfeclion,  and 
not  in  the  time  during  which  he  has  exlstcil.  I  have  attached  less 
importance  to  tliis  point,  from  having  learned  that  all  mind$  ara  of 
one  family,  tliat  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature  ara  essentially 
one.  Holding  tliis  doetiiue,  I  am  not  shocked  as  many  ara  by  tlio 
Humanitarian  system.  Still,  it  seems  to  ine  to  lal)or  under  serious 
objections ;  nor  am  I  at  all  influenced  by  Uie  argument  which  its 
disciples  insist  upon  so  eaniestly,  that  it  brings  Jesus  nearar  to  us. 
His  moral  perfection  seems  to  me  his  graat  peculiarity  and  separa- 
tion from  all  human  beings,  and  this  remains  the  same  on  all  S3's- 
tems,  and  is  more  inexplicable  on  the  Humanitarian  sj'stem  than 
on  any  oUier.'' 

**  Boston,  March  80,  1832.'  I  sup|K>Be  Uiat  my  dcsira  to  express 
strongly  the  intimate  connection  between  man  and  God  leads  mo 
sometimes  to  use  a  mystical  language,  which  seems  to  impl^'  tlmt 
I  confound  these  beings.  No  one,  however,  can  be  less  inclined  to 
tills  form  of  mysticism  than  myself.  I  have  friends  who  lean  to 
Pantheism,  with  whom  I  often  contend  for  our  individual,  distinct 
existence,  and  who  would  quite  enjoy  3'our  misapiirahension  of  my 
views.  It  seems  that  I  ^  spoke  of  the  soul  as  divine,'  by  which  I 
must  have  meant  to  exprass  the  afllnity  of  its  spiritual  ix)wers  with 
tlie  Divine  natura,  —  to  exprass  particularly  its  capacity  of  sym- 
pathy witli  the  moral  i)erfections  of  God,  of  conforming  itself  to 
them  wiUiout  limit  or  end.  This  corraspondence  of  the  soul  to 
God,  tills  tendency  to  him,  tliis  sensibility  to  tlie  good,  Uie  great, 
and  Uie  infinite,  Uiis  principle  of  virtue  or  inwaixl  law,  impelling  to 

>  To  Mn.  Joanna  BaiUio.  >  To  MUt  Emily  Taylor. 
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iinlionnclcrl  progress,  I  oonsidcr  as  the  very  essence  of  linman  natnre« 
needing  aid  nnd  cnlture,  but  still  belonging  to  ever}'  soul,  whilst 

,  in  understand  him,  regards  it  as  vl  foreign  principle,  some- 

tliing  added  to  the  mind  by  a  mysterious  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  believe  as  mueh  as  j'our  IVicnd  in  the  Divine  influence. 
Tliis  surrounds  us  like  the  atmosphere.  With  an  ineffable  love  to 
the  soul,  which  God  has  made  \\\  his  own  imagd,  he  ministers  to  it, 
through  the  universe,  Uirough  outward  nature,  society,  providence, 
success,  odvcraity,  &c.,  and,  still  more,  he  communes  with  it,  and 
acts  in  it  immediately^  but  always  according  to  its  free  and  high 
nature,  not  to  give  it  new  elements,  but  to  dierish  and  expand  its 
original  and  infinite  capacities,  by  furnishing  objects  and  incite- 
ments to  Uieir  appropriate  action.*' 

^^Boston^  April  4,  1837.  I  feel  that  among  Liberal  Christians 
the  preaching  has  been  too  vague,  has  wante<l  unity,  has  scattered 
attention  too  much.  In  my  own  labors  there  has  been  more  unity, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  strong  hold  which  one  sublime  idea 
has  taken  of  m\'  mind.  This  is,  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  its 
divinit}',  its  union  with  God,  — •  not  b}'  passive  dependence,  but  by 
spiritual  likeness,  —  its  rcceptiireness  of  his  spirit,  its  self-forming 
power,  its  destination  to  ineffable  glorj',  its  immortality.  This 
great  view  binds  together  all  other  tnith.  I  think  of  God  as  the 
Father  ^and  Inspirer  of  the  soul,  of  Christ  as  its  redeemer  and 
mode],  of  Christianit}'  as  given  to  enlighten,  perfect,  and  glorify  it, 
of  the  universe  as  its  school,  nutriment,  teacher,  of  all  outward 
beaut}'  as  its  emblem,  of  life  bb  appointed  for  its  discipline,  and 
death  for  its  passage  to  a  higher  being,  of  heaven  as  its  perfection, 
of  hell  as  its  niin.  I  understand  the  love  which  posseth  knowledge, 
when  1  roHHidor  that  Ckm]  looks,  as  none  other  can  do,  into  tlio 
soul,  nnd  couipn^lieiids  its  greatness,  |)erils,  and  destiny.  Ix)vo  to 
God  seems  to  nin  to  be  fouudml  not  on  his  outwanl  benefits,  but  on 
regard  to  him  as  the  Father  of  the  spirit,  present  to  it,  dwelling  in 
it,  calling  it  b}'  conscience  and  b}'  his  providence  to  perfection,  to 
himself.  Jyove  to  man  has  no  foundation  but  in  the  comprehension 
of  his  spiritual  nature,  nnd  of  his  spiritual  connection  with  God. 
To  awnken  men  to  whnt  is  within  them,  to  help  them  to  understand 
tlie  infinite  treasure  of  their  own  souls,  —  such  seems  to  me  the 
object  which  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  sight.  This  is  an  entirel}-  difibr- 
ent  thing  rroin  filling  their  heads  with  vogue  notions  about  human 
dignity.  What  we  want  is,  to  awaken  in  them  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  nature,  and  of  tlie  intimate  relation  which  it  establishes 
between  them  and  God,  and  to  rouse  their  whole  energy  to  the 
work  of  their  own  redemption  and  perfection.    A  sense  of  respon- 
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sibleness,  thus  formed,  will  be  at  onoe  most  rational  and  quicken- 
ing. It  ia  very  possible  that  I  have  been  too  exclusive  in  my 
views,  and  I  have  not  given  this  account  of  m^'sclf  for  your  blind 
imitation.  I  feel,  however,  that  preaching  which  is  to  do  good 
must  have  its  great  idea.  Christianit}'  undoubted!}'  has  such  an 
idea.  Tins  will  Iks  rcvcaUKl  to  dilfcituit  minds  under  a  vurtety 
coiTCsponding  to  their  various  peculiarities.  It  will  not  produce 
monotony.     Each  man  will  be  himself  and  no  other." 

**  Botton^  November  20,  1839. *  I  cannot  agree  with  ever}'  part 
of  your  letter.  You  seem  to  me  to  make  religion  too  exclusively  a 
product  of  the  reason,  and  carry  j'our  Jealousy  of  the  imagination 
too  far,  Uiougli  such  Jealousy  is  most  natural  in  one  bred  to  Cathol- 
icism. If  imagination  had  no  oflllce  but  to  give  material  forms  to 
God  and  heaven,  I  should  agree  witli  you  ;  but  is  it  not  the  Amo- 
tion of  this  glorious  faculty  to  see  in  the  universe  a  type  of  the 
Divinity,  in  tiie  sun  a  shallow  of  his  glory,  in  the  beautiAd,  sub- 
lime, and  awful  forms  of  nature  the  signs  of  spiritual  lieauty  and 
power?  Is  not  the  imagination  the  principle  which  tends  to  the 
Ideal,  which  rises  above  Uie  finite  and  existent,  which  conceives  of 
the  Perfect,  of  what  03*0  hath  not  seen  or  ear  hcaitl?  I  sup|)ose 
we  dilTer  chiefly  in  words.  I  consider  religion,  however,  as  founded 
in  tiie  Joint  operation  of  all  our  powers,  as  revealed  b}*  the  reason, 
the  imagination,  and  the  moral  sentiments.  I  think,  too,  you 
speak  too  disparagingly  of  historical  Christianity,  tiiough  here,  also, 
I  may  misapprehend  you.  To  me,  tiie  history  of  Christianity  in 
the  Gosixsls  is  incBtimable.  The  life,  spirit,  works,  and  chamcter 
of  Jesus  Christ  ai*e  to  me  the  brightest  revelations  of  his  truth.  I 
know  no  histories  to  be  compared  with  the  Gospels  in  marks  of 
truth,  in  pregnancy  of  meaning,  in  quickening  power.  I  attach 
great  importance  to  the  miracles.  The}'  have  a  vital  union  with 
the  religion,  ai*e  fhll  of  it,  and  marvellously  adapted  to  it.  They 
are  not  anomalous,  arbiti*ary  events.  I  have  no  faitii  in  abstract, 
insulated,  purposeless  miracles,  which,  indeed,  are  morally  impos- 
sible; but  the  miracles  of  Christ  belong  to  him,  complete  the 
manifestation  of  him,  are  in  harmony  with  his  truth,  and  at  once 
give  to  it,  and  receive  fVom  it,  confliTnation.  I  should  pay  little 
heed  to  a  narrative,  A*om  ever  so  many  hands,  of  tiie  resurrection 
of  a  low-minded  man,  who  had  died  for  no  end,  and  had  risen, 
according  to  tiie  story,  to  lead  as  low  a  life  as  before.  But  tiie 
retiirredion  of  Chriet^  related  as  it  is  to  his  character  and  religion, 
taught  and  sealed  with  blood  by  the  grand  reformers  of  tiie  rac0| 

1  To  J.  Bhmoo  White. 
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and  recorded  m  it  is  in  tlio  Gosi^cIr,  is  a  fact  which  comes  to  mo 
with  a  certainty  wliich  I  find  in  few  ancient  histoiics.  Tlic  cvi- 
denco  of  sncli  miracles  as  accompanied  Christianity'  seems  to  me 
precise!}'  suited  to  the  moral  wants  of  men  in  present  and  post 
times,  tliat  is,  to  a  stage  where  tlie  moral  development  is  sufficient 
to  discern  more  or  less  of  divinit}'  in  Christian  tmtli,  l)nt  not  suf- 
ficient to  profluce  fhll,  earnest  faith.  I  need  miracles  less  now 
than  former)}'.  But  could  I  have  got  where  I  am,  had  not  miracles 
entered  into  the  past  history  of  the  world  ? 

*'  Another  topic  ahout  which  I  may  have  misapprehended  you  is 
iupemaiuralttm,  I  doul)t  if  I  know  what  3'ou  mean  b}'  it ;  but  I 
have  not  room  to  wHto  aliout  it.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  disparage  t/*e  natural.  Nature,  in  its 
broad  sense,  as  meaning  the  created  universe,  with  its  order  and 
law,  becomes  more  and  more  sacred,  divine,  in  my  sight  But  a 
letter  would  not  hold  what  I  might  say  here.  Your  true  meaning 
I  should  like  to  get.** 

^^JhstoHy  November  29,  1839.*  Tlie  part  of  your  discourse  which 
gave  me  the  sinceixmt  delight,  and  for  which  1  would  es|)ccially 
thank  you,  is  that  in  which  }'ou  protest  against  tlio  doctrine  of 
piiilosopliical  ncccssit}'.  Nothing  for  a  long  time  has  given  me  so 
mucli  pleasure.  I  have  felt  that  that  doctrine,  wiUi  its  natural 
connections,  was  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  Unitarianism  in 
England.  I  know  no  one  who  has  so  clcarl}'  and  strongl}'  pointed 
out  as  j'ourseir  its  inconsistency  with  moral  sentiments  in  God, 
and  wiUi  the  exercise  of  inoral  sentiments  towards  him  b}'  his 
creatures.  I  have  always  lamented  that  Dr.  Priestle3''s  authority 
had  fastened  this  doctiine  on  his  followers. 

** has  siioken  of  me  as  using  paironizing  language  towards 

Dr.  Priestley.  I  must  bo  strangel}'  wanting  in  humility,  if  I  did 
not  feel  m}'  great  inferiority  to  that  extraordinar}*  man,  or  if  I 
could  think  of  him  as  needing  my  patronage.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  (^uhl  never  Hfieak  of  him  without  qualification,  in  consequence  of 
my  deep  conviction  of  injur}'  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  his 
siX!culntions  on  the  moral  nature  of  man,  reaching,  as  tliey  must 
do,  to  the  moral  nnturc  of  God." 

♦•73!rw/?<i>i,  Norrmbrr  2,  1840.  If  ever  a  being  umleratood  him- 
self. It  wrtH  .lesu«  CliriKt.  lie  was  entirely  free  from  tlio  self- 
partiality  by  which  men  avc  so  ollen  bliuded  to  their  destiny.  Ills 
profcHUul  humility  nuist  have  gnarde<l  him  from  all  extravagance  of 
conception  and  liO|)e.     His  clear,  bright  perce[)tious  of  the  Divinity 

*  To  the  KcT.  JAinet  Mnrtincnu. 
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and  of  human  diit}*  and  iicrfection  were  signs  of  consuniniato  wis- 
dom, of  an  unclouded  reason,  of  a  sound,  licaltht\il  inind.  He 
was  notliing  of  an  enthusiast  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  — 
no  dreamer.  Tliera  was  no  passion  in  his  views  of  iife,  of  the 
evils  he  was  to  overcome,  of  the  good  he  was  to  accomplish.  lie 
was  calm,  authoritative,  self-ix>ssessed,  singularl}'  Just  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  men  and  tilings,  and  had  always  the  tone  of  a  man 
dealing  with  realities.  1  cannot  explain  his  sublime  3'et  culm  con- 
sciousness of  his  end  and  destiny,  —  tiio  wondcrftil  giimdour,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tiie  simplicity  and  naturalness,  with  whicii  he 
expressed  it,  —  the  serene  assurance  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  his  death,  and  to  the  triumph  of  his  cause  in  futura  ages,  under 
the  humble  ministry  of  his  disciples,  —  b}'  anything  but  the  admis- 
sion of  the  truth  of  his  convictions. 

**This  conception  of  tiio  Christ  was  his  own,  —  so  remote  A'om 
that  of  his  nation,  Uiat  it  could  not  have  been  borrowed.  Undoubted- 
ly, there  were  Jews  who  looked  forwaitl  to  a  moral  change  under  the 
Messiali ;  but  ho  was  to  extend  religion  under  tiic  form  of  Judaism, 
to  spread  the  law  of  Moses,  and  Judea  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
tlie  world.  The  idea  of  a  purely  spiritual  reign,  the  chief  miuistors 
of  which  were  to  bo  the  last  and  least,  and  scn'unts  of  all  men,  — 
to  bo  persecuted,  martyred,  —  was,  as  1  conceive,  altogutlier  his 
own,  and  wholly  inexplicable  b}'  outward  influences.  Al)ove  all, 
the  idea  that  Uiis  kingdom  was  to  rise  on  tiie  ruins  of  Judea  and 
all  Jewish  hope,  shows  the  entire  separation  of  Christ's  mind  (Vom 
all  around  him." 

**  Newparty  June  21,  1841.*  I  have  seen  more  of  the  PIfiladclphia 
Quakers,  and  love  them  much;  but,  as  a  people,  they  have  lost 
their  first  life.  Rules,  usages,  and  discipline  have  taken  place  of 
the  spirit.  My  Quaker  librarj*  has  been  inci*eased  by  the  Journals 
of  Ellas  Hicks,  David  Wheeler,  and  John  Woolman.  Have  you 
read  Woolman  ?  I  was  so  a(fecte<l  by  his  Journal,  two  or  tiux^c  years 
ago,  tiiat  1  begun  a  review  of  it,  and  went  a  gi)o<l  way,  but  was 
drawn  aside  by  otiier  objects.  A  (Quaker  lady  told  me,  thut  Cluu'les 
Lamb  used  to  say  that  *  Woolumu  drew  teara  n*om  his  eyes.'  In 
his  exquisite  essay  on  Quaker  Meetings  he  says,  *  (Jet  the  writings 
of  John  Woolman  by  heart.' 

*\I  have  read  tiiis  last  week,  wiUi  inexpressible  delight,  Niohol's 
*  Architecture  of  the  Heavens.'  How  it  lids  one  above  the  cartli, 
and  mokes  him  free  of  the  universe !  What  a  wonderful  being  is 
man,  who,  from  such  slight  hints,  con  construct  the  universe !    How 
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pftltr}'  seem  iho  strifes  of  iho  world  after  this  Joumoy  through  crea- 
tion 1  Sliould  wo  explore  this  creation  with  such  Jo}*,  wore  it  not  to 
1)0  otir  everlasting  inheritance? 

**  As  to  our  niend  Tlieodore  Parker,  he  deals  too  much  in  exag- 
gorations.  He  makes  truth  unnecessarily  repulsive,  and,  as  I  think, 
sometimes  goes  beyond  tlie  tnith.  I  shall  judge  for  myself  of  his 
discourse.^    Current  opinions  do  not  weigh  a  feather  in  such  a  case. 

Send  me  the  sermon  as  soon  as  it  is  published I  infer  from 

your  letter  timt  3*ou  are  somewhat  excited  alK>ut  the  controvers}-  in 
Jk)slou.  IWscss  3'our  soul  in  patience.  Let  not  rude  attacks  on 
any  disturb  j-ou.  Youre  faithfully.** 

*•  Newport^  July  6,  1841.*  I  thank  you  for  Mr.  Parker's  sermon, 
and  request  3'ou  to  thank  him  fur  the  copy  he  sent  me.  Yon  will 
wish  to  know  my  opinion ;  and,  tliough  I  cannot  go  into  the  subject, 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  send  a  lino. 

*'The  great  idea  of  the  discourse,  the  immutableness  of  Christian 
truth,  I  resiK>nd  to  entirel3^  I  have  lalK)red  to  separate  the  notion 
.  of  arbitrariness,  positiveness,  from  men's  notions  of  Christianity. 
That  this  religion  is  universal,  eternal  truth,  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  mind,  and  corresponding  to  the  Divine  principles  in 
human  nature,  is  what  I  feel,  perhaps,  as  deepl3'  as  any ;  and  I  was 
moved  by  Parker's  strong,  heart-felt  utterance  of  it.  Still,  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  the  discourse  I  did  not  respond  to.  I  grieve<l 
tlint  he  did  not  give  some  clear,  direct  expression  of  Ills  belief  in  the 
Christian  miracles.  His  silence  under  such  circumstances  makes 
me  f(mr  that  he  does  not  believe  them.  I  see  not  how  the  rejection 
of  those  can  be  separated  fVom  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ.  With- 
out them  he  l)ccomcs  a  mere  fable,  for  nothing  is  plainer  than  that, 
from  the  boginntng,  miracles  constitutcHl  his  histor3\  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  a  time  when  he  existed  in  men's  minds  without  them. 
His  resurrection  was  alwa3's  the  essential  grand  fact  in  men's  im- 
prcssions  of  him,  — at  least  as  distinctl3'  recognized  as  his  crucifix- 
ion. Miracles  enter  into  all  his  conceptions  of  himself,  as  these 
have  been  handeil  down  to  us.  They  are  so  inwoven  into  all  his 
teachings  and  nets,  that  in  taking  them  awa3'  we  have  next  to  notli- 
ing  lofl. 

•*  Without  miracles,  the  historical  Christ  is  gone.  No  such  l)eing 
is  left  us ;  and  in  losing  him  how  much  is  lost  I  Reduce  Christianity' 
to  a  set  of  abstract  ideas,  sever  it  from  its  teacher,  and  it  ceases  to 
be  tlie  *  iKiwer  of  God  unto  salvation.'    Allow  that  it  could  give  us 
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the  idea  of  perfection,  — which  I  cannot  concede, — what  I  want  Is, 
not  the  naked  idea,  but  the  existenoe,  the  realization,  of  iierfection. 
Some  seem  to  thinlc  tliat  the  idea  of  infinite  ixsrfection  answers  all 
the  puriK>se8  of  a  God.  But  no ;  the  exitience  of  tliis  perfection  is 
the  ground  of  roy  hope,  my  happiness,  and  so  I  want  Uio  txitience 
of  human  i)erfcction.  Christian  truth  coming  to  me  fVx)m  the  living 
soul  of  Jesus,  with  his  living  faith  and  love,  and  bix>uglit  out  in  his 
grand  and  beautiful  life,  is  a  very,  very  different  tiling  ft*om  an 
abstract  system.  The  more  I  know  of  Jesus,  the  less  I  can  s|)aro 
him ;  and  this  place  wliich  he  fills  in  my  heart,  tlic  quickening  odieo 
which  his  character  performs,  is  to  me  no  mean  proof  of  his  reality 
and  his  supcriiumnn  greatness. 

**In  rcgartl  to  miradei^  I  never  had  tlie  least  dilllculty.  The 
grand  miracUy  as  often  has  been  said,  is  tlie  perfect^  divine  character 
of  Christ ;  and  to  such  a  being  a  miraculous  mode  of  manifestation 
seems  naiurai.  It  is  by  no  figure  of  speech  that  I  call  Christ  mirac- 
ulous. He  was  more  separate  from  other  men  tlian  his  acts  tvom 
other  acts.  He  was  tlie  sinless,  spotless  Son  of  God,  distinguished 
from  all  men  by  that  infinite  peculiarity,  ft*ecdom  ftt>m  moral  evil. 
He  was  Uie  Perfect  Image  of  God,  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual 
nature.  Is  it  not  plain  that  such  a  being  must  Imve  been  formed 
under  discipline  and  influences  distinct  fh>m  tliose  of  all  other  men? 
that  he  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  under  which  we  live?  that 
he  is  thus  a  moral  miracle,  tliough  not  such  as  implies  any  oompul* 
Bory  influence?  To  such  a  being,  tlie  miracles  of  Christ's  history 
wonderfull}'  agree.  The  outwaitl  and  tlie  inwanl  corro8|)ond  In 
God's  system.  God  reveals  himself  to  us  by  outward,  matenal 
types.  So  his  Son  is  revealed.  What  beautlAil  types  of  Christ's 
moral,  healing,  quickening  i)owcr  we  have  in  the  miraculous  paits 
of  his  liislory  1  I  feel,  as  I  rcml  lliein,  that  tlio  conception  of  such 
a  character  as  Christ,  and  Uic  unfolding  of  it  in  such  hurnionious 
.•acts  or  o|)erations,  transcended  human  power,  especiiUly  in  that  low 
moral  age,  and  Uiat  nothing  but  Uie  truth  of  the  history,  iiotliiiig 
"but  the  actual  manifestation  of  suoli  a  being  in  such  forms,  can  ex« 
plain  or  account  for  the  Gospel  narratives. 

'*  Mr.  Parker  supposes  Christ's  truth  to  have  been  revealed  to 
him  b}'  his  moral  perfection.  I  will  not  stop  to  examine  this,  but 
will  only  say,  that  the  men  to  whom  Christ  was  to  unfold  this  truth 
were  unspeakably  distant  lh>m  this  perfection,  —  that  they  were 
low,  gross,  spirituall}'  dead,  —  that  the  spiritual  evidence  which  was 
enough  for  him  hardly  gleamed  on  their  darkened  underatandings. 
How  needed  was  some  outward,  visible  symbol  of  the  truth  to  such 
minds  1    How  did  they  need  that  the  great  spiritual  Deliverer  should 
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be  flrat  made  known  to  tlicm  b}*  merciftil,  majestic  acts  of  out- 
ward  deliverance  1  Even  tlie  more  spiritual  men  of  that  time,  who 
had  longings  for  immoitalit}',  were  exceedingly  assisted  in  their 
earthly  state  of  mind  hy  Clirist's  resurrection.  It  sliows  great  igno- 
rance of  human  iiature,  and  of  God's  modes  of  o|>cration,  to  suppose 
that  he  would  approach  a  darkened,  sensual  world  by  purely  spirit- 
ual, abstract  tcmching. 

**  As  to  Christ's  atiUiorityy  there  is  a  sense  in  which  I  think  it 
important,  and  reliance  on  it  most  natural  and  reasonable.  I  never 
meet  a  superior  mind  without  some  degree  of  reliance  on  it.  From 
such  a  mind  as  Christ's,  I  am  sure  I  can  hear  nothing  but  truth. 
Whatever  he  says,  I  am  sure  will,  when  AjIIj-  understood,  be  found 
in  harmonj'  witli  God's  perfection.  This  leads  me  to  a  reverential 
study  of  his  words,  as  of  no  other  man.  If  in  tlie  course  of  such 
study  I  meet  anything  which  seems  inconsistent  with  any  known 
tnith,  and  especially  with  the  pure,  liberal  conceptions  which  Jesus 
has  given  me,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  reached  his  meaning.  I  wait 
for  furtlicr  light,  I  examine  the  dark  passage  again  and  again,  and 
the  probabilit)'  is  that  the  light  will  at  length  shine.  If  not,  I 
cannot  suffer  n*om  my  ignorance. 

**  I  will  onl}'  add,  that  to  ui  the  great  evidence  of  the  miracles  is 
found  in  the  religion  itself,  and  in  Christ's  character,  neither  of 
which  can  be  understood  without  them,  and  wiUi  which  the}'  have 
vital  connections.  Without  the  divine  excellence  of  Chiist,  tlie  tes- 
timony of  tlie  miracles  would  not  satisfy  us.  This  is  tlie  grand 
foinidation  and  olijcct  of  faith.  Still,  the  miracles  do  not  cease  to 
be  im|K)rtant,  for  tho}'  are  among  the  bnght  manifestations  of  his 
character.  Tlieir  hai'monj*  with  it  is  a  proof  of  its  existence ;  and, 
above  all,  there  are  vast  multitudes,  who,  with  some  moral  appre- 
ciation of  Christ,  are  j'ct  so  imi)erfect,  so  earthly,  that  these  out- 
wanl  nmnirostations  of  liis  greatness  and  of  his  connection  with 
God  have  real  value  as  helps  to  faith. 

^*  I  have  written  this  letter  with  an  impatient  haste,  which  some- 
times gets  |)ossession  of  me.  I  cannot  correct  it.  Will  you  copy 
it  fairly,  and  show  it  to  Mr.  Parker,  letting  him  understand  that  I 
have  written  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  an  author,  and  without  any  aim 
at  precision?  Will  3'ou  then  send  it  bock  to  me,  as  there  are 
thoughts  which  I  may  wish  to  expand  when  I  can  get  time? 

*'  Your  sincere  iWcnd." 

••  Netpport^  July  18,  1840.*  ....  I  hold  a  clear  ammctian  of  truth 
to  be  essential  to  a  religious  teacher,  and  I  reprobate,  as  well  as 
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dread,  the  teaching  of  that  which  we  have  not  Uiought  upon  cahnly 
and  seriousljs  or  which,  on  being  examined,  has  o[)euc(l  licfore  us 
problems,  [)ciplexltics,  difllcultics,  rendeiing  much  reflection  nec<lhil 
in  order  to  our  si)eaicing  with  Uie  dclibcmto  consciousness  of  tnitli. 
The  want  of  reveroncu  for  trutli,  manifest  in  Uic  rasli  tcaclihig  of 
our  times,  siiocks  me  greotly.  I  owe  tlie  little  which  I  am  to  tlie 
conscientiousness  with  which  I  have  listened  to  olijections  springing 
up  in  my  own  mind  to  what  I  have  inclined  and  sometimes  tliirsUMl 
to  believe,  and  I  have  attained  Uirough  thb  to  a  sercnit}*  of  fuitli 
that  once  seemed  denied  in  the  present  state. 

*^  I  am  grieved  to  And  you  insensible  to  tlie  clear,  bright  distinc- 
tion between  Jesus  Christ  and  ourselves.  To  me,  and  I  should 
*  think  to  every  itmder  of  the  New  Testament,  he  stands  apoit,  alone, 
in  the  only  particular  In  which  separation  is  to  be  desired.  lie  is  a 
l)elng  of  moi*al  perfection,  unstained  by  sin.  The  great  conscious- 
ness which  pervades,  haunts,  darkens,  ail  human  spirits,  tliat  of 
moral  evil^  throws  not  the  slightest  shade  over  him.  Ills  conscious- 
ness is  his  own ;  his  whole  tone,  indeed,  is  his  own,  and  would  be 
false  in  any  otiier.  Though  he  came  to  be  an  example,  yet  in  the 
points  in  which  we  so  much  need  an  example,  in  our  contlict  with 
inward  evil,  in  our  approach  to  God  as  sinnero  iu  penitence  and 
self-purification,  he  wholly  foils  us.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  that 
I  s[ioke  of  him  as  a  ^  moral  miracle,'  not  intending  by  this  to  refer 
at  all  to  the  formation  of  his  character,  which,  though  whoU}'  un- 
known to  us,  was  wholly  fVee,  but  to  the  exception  which  his  cliar- 
acter  forms  to  aU  human  experience.  To  my  mind,  he  was  intended 
to  be  an  anticipation  of  the  [xsrfeotion  to  which  wo  are  guided,  to 
raveal  to  us  Its  existence,  to  guide  and  aid  us  towanls  it,  to  show 
us  tliat  which  exists  in  a  germ  In  all  souls.  This  view  you  must 
liave  gathered  from  my  writings.  But  mj*  own  history,  and  tlie  his- 
tor}'  of  the  race,  and  of  the  best  beings  I  have  known,  have  taught 
me  the  Immense  distance  of  us  all  fVom  Christ.  He  is  to  be  ap- 
proached by  gradual  self-crucifixion,  by  a  war  with  the  evil  witliin 
us  which  will  not  end  till  the  grave.  The  idea  that  the  germ 
within  us  is  to  shoot  up  at  once  into  Uie  perfection  of  Jesus,  —  that 
we  ai*c  to  be  *  gifted'  in  tills  stage  of  our  being  ^  with  his  powers,' 
to  be  ^  as  |)Owcrful  as  a  teacher,'  —  this  certaiul}'  never  cnteixHl  uiy 
thoughts,  and  it  shows  such  a  self-ignorance,  such  an  ignorance  of 
human  history'  and  human  life,  tliat  one  wonders  how  it  can  have 
entered  a  sound  mind.  Of  the  formation  of  Christ's  mind  we  know 
notliing,  and  the  seci^ecy  in  which  his  spiritual  histoiy  is  veiled  is  no 
small  presumption  against  its  applicableness  to  ourselves.  Infinite 
wisdom  has  infinite  modes  of  discipluiing  and  unfolding  the  spirit. 
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His  great  end,  of  revealing  to  us  the  Perfect,  is  equally  answered, 
bo  his  spiritual  history  what  it  may.  All  spirits,  however  unfolded, 
are  essentially  one.  In  the  response  of  our  spirits  to  his  perfection, 
in  his  deep  fratcnial  sj^mpathy  with  the  human  soul,  and  in  his 
divine  promises,  we  have  foundations  of  Uio  profonndcst,  most  joj*- 
ful  faith  in  our  licavcnly  destiny.  I  am  grieved,  as  I  must  say,  by 
extravagances  on  this  and  other  ix>ints,  because  I  have  lived  in 
hope  of  ilic  manifestation  of  a  trutli  and  spiritual  life  which  is  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  ttte  world,  and  it  is  some  trial,  at  my  time 
of  life,  to  Iiavn  sucli  lio|)0  badlcd.  TFowevor,  I  do  not  despair. 
The  true  teacliers,  who  ara  to  unite  *  love  and  power  and  soundness 
of  mind,*  will  come. 

'^  As  to  Mr.  Parker,  I  wish  him  to  preach  what  he  thoroughly 
believes  and  feels.  I  trust  the  account  you  received  of  attempts  to 
put  him  down  was  in  the  main  a  Action.  Let  tlie  full  heart  pour  itself 
forth.  And  still  more  it  will  rejoice  me  to  find  a  good  accomplished 
which  I  cannot  anticipate.  I  want  no  dai*k  prophecies  accom- 
plished, but  I  do  assure  3'ou,  the  weaknesses  of  tlie  good  are 
among  the  trials  of  my  faith.  I  repeat  it,  I  am  too  much  occupied 
to  follow  up  this  subject  now.  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Parker.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  fi*om  him,  and  in  perfect  freedom.  I  think  he 
is  probabl}'  one  of  tlie  man^'  who  are  to  be  made  wise  b3'  error  and 
sulfering,  but  I  honor  his  virtues,  I  feel  that  he  has  seized  on  some 
great  tniths,  and  I  earnestly  desire  for  him  the  illumination  which 
will  make  him  an  unmixed  blessuig  to  his  fellow-creatures.'* 

*^  Newport^  Auffusl,  1841  .^  •  •  •  •  Yon  will  not  infer  fVom  my  let- 
ters tluit  I  am  at  all  grieved  at  the  puhlioatiou  of  views  [Vom  which 
I  disHcnt.  lx*t  tiie  honest,  earnest  spirit  speak,  and  the  more  ftilly 
and  freely  for  attempts  to  put  it  to  silence.  I  am  somewhat  disap- 
|M)iiitcd  that  tills  new  movement  is  to  do  so  little  for  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  society,  which,  however,  must  go  on,  and  which  no 
errors  can  long  keep  back.  To  me,  Christ  is  tlie  great  spiritualist. 
Tills  view  binds  mo  to  him.  Under  him,  Uie  battle  of  the  human 
race  is  to  be  fought.  Any  speculations  which  throw  mists  or 
doubts  over  his  histor}',  and  diminish  tlie  conviction  of  his  grandeur 
and  im|)ortaiice,  are  i)oor,  and  must  come  to  naught.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  the  great  object  of  faiUi,  which  is  tlie  perfection  of  tlie 
human  soul,  or  everlasting,  unbounded  spiritual  development,  is  to 
lie  seized  as  a  realit}',  and  made  the  grand  aspiration  and  end  of 
life,  without  the  quickening,  inspiring  influences  of  his  character 
and  truth.     Indeed,  perfection  becomes  a  dim  shadow,  without  the 
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help  of  his  living  manifestation  of  it  I  do  fear  a  tcndenc}',  in  Uie 
present  movement,  to  loosen  the  tie  which  binds  the  soul  to  its 
great  Friend  and  Deliverer.  It  would  seem  as  if  your  experience 
had  shown  you  human  nature  developing  its  highest  sentiments 
witliout  help  and  conflrmation  fh>m  abix>ad.  To  me,  histoiy  and 
obsen-ation  and  experience  read  very  dilicrent  lessons,  and  tlio  con- 
sequences of  overlooking  them  are  not  doubtAil.  The  prafound 
ignorance  of  Jesus  Christ  shown  by  those  who  find  in  him  a  re- 
Bti*aint,  and  also  talk  of  outgrowing  him,  is  discouraging,  I  find  in 
him  only  freedom. 

**  I  have  little  ho|M)  in  this  new  movement,  except  as  it  indicates 
deep  wants  of  the  soul,  and  a  consciousness  of  its  greatness.  Nor 
have  I  fearo,  I  believe  in  the  purity  of  those  who  atx)  concerned  in 
it.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  will  spread  but  little,  for  there  is  little 
in  the  times  to  favor  any  who  sc[>ai*ate  tliemselves  comparatively 
fh>m  the  grand  impulse  given  by  Christ  to  the  world.  I  see  as  3'et 
but  one  decided  step  towards  a  higher  practical  manifestation  of 
Cliristianity,  and  that  is  AMiiion^  and  how  im[icrfect  tliat  is  wo 
botli  know. 

'*  I  have  seen,  tliis  last  week,  a  member  of  the  Mendon  commu- 
nity. I  look  to  that  with  a  good  deal  of  hope.  I  never  ho|)ed  so 
strongly  and  so  patiently." 

*^  September  10,  1841.^  Here,  as  in  England,  wo  have  a  stir. 
Happily,  we  have  no  material  anti-8U|)ernatui*ali8ts.  Our  rcformera 
ai*e  spiritualists,  and  hold  many  grand  trutlis ;  but  in  identifying 
themselves  a  good  deal  with  Cousin's  crude  system,  tliey  have  lost 
the  life  of  an  original  movement.  Some  among  them  seem  to  loan 
to  the  anti-miraculous,  have  got  the  German  notions  of  *  myths,' 
&c.,  and  I  fear  ara  loosening  their  hold  on  Christ.  They  are  anx- 
ious to  defend  the  soul's  Immediate  connection  with  God.  They 
fear  lest  Christ  be  made  a  barrier  between  the  soul  and  the  Su- 
preme, and  are  in  danger  of  substituting  private  inspiration  for 
Christianity.  Should  they  go  Urns  far,  my  hopes  f^'om  tliem  will 
cease  wholly ;  but  as  yet  the  elements  are  in  great  agitation,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  they  will  arrange  themselves.  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  spiritualists ;  but  I  know  so  well  the  needs  of 
the  soul,  and  the  conditions  of  its  growth,  that  I  look  Jealously  on 
whatever  may  shake  the  foundations  of  Christianity.  For  myself, 
I  see  no  inconsistency  between  admitting  miracles,  and  resting 
Christianity  on  a  spiritual  basis  —  between  recognizing  the  inward 
as  supreme,  and  reverencing  the  authoritj'  of  Christ.    You  will  see, 

^  To  the  Rev.  JsmeB  Martineati. 
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fh)m  these  views,  that  I  go  along  with  j'our  movement  more  than 
witli  ours." 

1841.  ''The  fearful  amount  of  sin  and  suffering  in  tlie  world 
depresses  and  troubles  you.  How  is  God's  goodness  to  be  reoon- 
ciled  with  what  we  see  and  read  of  in  human  affairs?  This  is  the 
old  problem  of  tlie  '  origin  of  evil,'  which  has  i)eiplexed  thinking 
minds  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  I  cannot  ho|)0  to  explain 
wliat  the  gi'catcst  minds  have  left  obscure.  In  tiiitli,  I  do  not 
desire  to  remove  obscurity  from  Providence;  for  in  making  the 
universe  a  plain  tiling,  I  should  bring  it  down  to  the  littleness  of 
my  own  mind ;  I  should  rob  it  of  all  its  grandeur.  If  it  be  infinite, 
tlie  work  of  an  infinite  mind,  it  must  transcend  my  conceptions, 
stretch  beyond  my  intellect,  and  I  must  live  encircled  wiUi  imiHsue- 
trable  mysteries.  Tlie  darkness  of  God's  providence  is  to  me  an 
expression  of  its  voiinestj  its  immeasurable  grandeur.  I  cannot 
doubt.     I  adore. 

*^  Of  much  that  is  evil  in  human  life  I  see  the  cause  and  the  cure. 
Many  forms  of  hutnaii  suffering  I  would  not  remove,  if  I  could ;  for 
I  see  that  we  owe  to  them  all  tlie  interest  and  dignity  of  life,  and  1 
am  sure,  Uiat,  in  proportion  as  I  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  the  sys- 
tem, much  which  now  perplexes  me  will  be  revealed  in  a  glorious 
liglit.  Man,  if  a  free  moral  heing^  must  be  tried,  must  be  ex{)Osed 
to  temptation,  must  have  a  wide  range  of  action,  must  be  liable  to 
much  sin  and  much  suffering.  lie  cannot  be  happy  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  caraer,  for,  from  the  essential  laws  of  a  fi*ee  being,  he 
can  have  no  happiness  but  what  he  wins  amidst  temptation.  A 
bnite  may  be  made  as  happy  as  he  can  be,  at  first.  Man,  God's 
fh^e  moral  child,  cannot  know  happiness  till,  by  his  own  striving, 
he  has  risen  to  goodness  and  sanctity.  I  do  not  see  how  sin  and 
suffering  can  be  removed,  but  by  striking  out  fVom  our  nature  its 
chief  glories. 

**  I  have  expressed  some  views  on  this  general  subject  in  a  dis- 
course recently  publislicHl,  in  couHcqiience  of  the  loss  of  an  excellent 
friend  on  l)oanl  the  I^exington,  which  I  send  you.  Perhaps  some 
of  these  may  interest  and  relieve  you.  It  is  so  long  since  doubts 
of  the  Divine  goodness  have  erosse<\  my  mind,  tlint  I  hardly  know 
how  f4)  iiu^et  theui.  This  truth  (romes  to  me  as  an  intuitive  one.  I 
meet  it  everywhere.  I  can  no  more  question  it  than  I  can  the  su- 
preme worth  and  beauty  of  virtue." 
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Tempbiumknt  and  training,  rciigious  aspirations  and  pliilosophU 
cal  views,  above  all,  tlie  tendencies  of  tlio  times,  conspired  to 
make  Dr.  Channing  a  Social  Kerormer;  altliougli  the  lolliness  of 
his  desires  and  aims,  the  delicao}'  of  his  feelings,  the  refinement  of 
his  tastes,  his  habits  of  contemplative  thought,  and  his  reverence 
for  individual  fVee<lom,  enveloped  hUn  in  a  sphere  of  courteous  re- 
serve, and  guarded  him  fW>m  familiar,  contact  witli  all  rude  radical- 
ism, lie  was  as  loyal  as  he  was  independent,  as  gentle  as  he  was 
I'esolute,  as  soft  to  receive  any  impi*ess  of  beauty  as  he  was  firm  to 
resist  wrong.  In  a  letter  written  but  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
he  has  thus  faithfully  portrayed  his  own  dispositions. 

^^  JBoMton^  March  12,  1842.^  I  understand  fully  }'our  language, 
when  you  speak  of  reform  as  your  '  work-ihop*  I  fear  I  understand 
it  too  well,  that  is,  I  am  too  prone  to  shrink  IVom  tlio  work.  Ucform 
is  resistance  of  rooted  conniptions  and  evils,  and  my  tendency  is  to 
turn  away  IVom  the  contemplation  of  evils.  My  mind  seeks  the 
good,  the  perfect,  the  beautiAil.  It  is  a  degree  of  torturo  to  bring 
vividly  to  my  apprehension  what  man  is  sullcring  ftxim  his  own 
crimes  and  fh>m  Uie  wrongs  and  cruelty  of  his  brother.  No  perfec- 
tion of  art,  expended  on  purely  triigic  and  horrible  subjects,  can 
reconcile  me  to  them.  It  is  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  I  read  a 
narrative  of  guilt  or  woe  in  tlie  papers.  When  tlie  darkness,  indeed, 
is  lighted  up  by  moral  greatness  or  beauty,  I  can  endure,  and  even 
enjoy  it.  You  see  I  am  made  of  but  poor  material  for  a  reformer. 
But  on  this  vei^*  account  the  work  is  good  for  me.  I  need  it,  not, 
as  many  do,  to  give  me  excitement,  for  I  find  enough,  perhaps  too 
much,  to  excite  me  in  tiie  common  exi)erience  of  life,  in  meditation, 
in  abstract  truth ;  but  to  save  me  A'om  a  refined  selfishness,  to  give 
me  foixie,  disinterestedness,  true  dignit}'  and  elevation,  to  link  me 
by  a  new  faith  to  God,  hy  a  deeper  love  to  my  race,  and  to  make 
me  a  blessing  to  tlie  world. 

^^  I  know  not  how  far  I  have  explained  my  shrinking  fh>m  tlie 
work  of  refoim,  but,  be  tlie  cause  what  it  may,  let  us  not  turn  away 
from  us  the  cross,  but  willingly,  gmtcAilly,  iicc<^pt  it,  when  dud  lays 
it  on  us;  and  he  does  la}'  it  on  us,  whenever  he  penetrates  our 
hearts  with  a  deep  feeling  of  tiie  degradation,  miseries,  oppressions, 
crimes,  of  our  human  bretliron,  and  awakens  longings  for  tlieir  re- 
demption.   In  thus  calling  us,  he  imposes  on  us  a  burden,  such  as 
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tlic  ancient  prophets  groaned  under.  We  must  *  drink  of  the  cap' 
and  be  ^  baptized  into  the  baptism '  of  our  Master*  We  must  expect 
l)ersecntion  in  some  form  or  other ;  but  this  is  a  light  matter,  com- 
pared  with  the  painflil  necessity'  of  fixing  our  eyes  and  souls  on  evil, 
and  wiUi  tlio  fh^rptcnt  apparent  failure  of  our  lal)or.  IToro,  hero  is 
the  trial.  Could  wc  liH  up  our  fellow-creattires  at  once  to  the  happi- 
ness  and  excellence  which  we  aspire  after,  what  a  Joy  would  reform 
be  I  But,  alas !  if  we  do  remove  a  few  pressing  evils,  how  man}'  re- 
main !  What  a  cloud  still  hangs  over  the  eartli  1  Sometimes  evil 
seems  to  grow  up  under  the  efforts  to  repress  it.  Were  it  not  for 
our  /at/A,  who  could  persevere?  But  witii  tliis  faith,  what  a  secret^ 
sustaining  Joy  flows  into  and  mingles  with  sincere  labors  for  human- 
ity !  The  little  we  accomplish  becomes  to  us  a  pledge  of  something 
infinitel}'  greater.  We  know  that  the  brighter  ftiturity  which  otur 
hearts  3'earn  for  is  not  a  dream,  —  that  good  is  to  triumph  over  evil, 
and  to  triumph  through  the  sacrifices  of  the  good. 

^*  You  see  I  would  wed  3'ou  and  myself  to  reform ;  and  3*et  we 
must  be  somcUiing  morB  than  reformers.  We  must  give  our  nature 
a  fair  chance ;  wc  must  not  wiUicr  it  by  too  narrow  modes  of  action. 
Let  your  genius  have  fVce  play.  We  are  better  reformers,  —  be- 
cause calmer  and  wiser,  because  we  have  more  weapons  to  work 
with,  —  if  we  give  a  wide  range  to  thought,  imagination,  taste,  and 
the  aflcctions.  We  must  lie  cheerfVil,  too,  in  our  war  with  evil,  for 
gloom  is  apt  to  become  suUcnness,  ill-humor,  and  bitterness. 

"  Your  sincere  friend." 

Tlie  following  extracts  will  best  reveal  the  spirit  with  which  Dr. 
Channing  was  animated  as  a  social  reformer. 

1825.  *^  Christianity  through  its  whole  extent  is  a  religion  of 
love.  I  know  no  better  name  for  it  than  Universal  Love.  God, 
not  satisfied  with  giving  lessons  in  his  works  and  in  our  own  frames, 
has  sent  a  messenger  of  B|)ecial  glory,  to  teach  us  with  new  clear- 
ness and  power  the  obligation,  happiness,  and  dignity  of  benevo- 
lence. Christianity  everywhere  inculcates  love,  and  a  love  so  much 
wider,  purer,  nobler,  than  had  liefore  entered  men's  thoughts,  that 
it  is  with  propriety  called  a  new  commandment.  Men,  as  we  have 
scon,  have  felt  and  practise<l  social  kindness  l)efore,  without  a  rev- 
elation, for  nature  alwaj's  hispiixnl  it.  But  tills  kindness  had  been 
confined.  It  hii<l  lieen  accnimulated  on  a  few  obJci^U.  Collected, 
like  the  sun*s  rays,  to  a  |)oint,  it  had  bunicd  intensely ;  but  l)eyond 
that  |x>int  it  had  exerted  little  ix)wer.  Ikfore  Christiantt}',  the 
private  affections  had  exhausted  mcirs  stock  of  love.  The  claims 
of  family  and  of  country  had  been  recognized,  but  not  tlie  claims  of 
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mankiQd.  The  bond  of  consanguinity  was  felt,  but  not  the  bond  of 
a  common  nature.  A  stranger  was  hardly  distinguished  IVom  a  foe. 
Beyond  the  limit  of  his  country,  the  individual  imagined  he  had  no 
duties  to  i>crform,  and  oven  trampled  on  the  rights  and  liappiness 
of  human  beings  with  little  compunction.  But  the  tics  of  family 
and  of  country  were  never  intendeti  to  circumscribe  the  soul.  Man 
is  connected  at  birth  with  a  few  beings,  that  the  spirit  of  humanity 
may  he  called  fortli  by  their  tenderness ;  and  whenever  domestic  or 
national  attachments  become  exclusive,  engrossing,  clannish,  so  as 
to  shut  out  the  general  claims  of  Uie  human  i*ace,  the  highest  end 
of  Pi*ovidcnoe  is  Hrustratcd,  and  home,  instead  of  being  tlie  nursery, 
becomes  tlie  grave  of  the  heart. 

**  Christianity  lays  tlte  foundation  of  a  universal  love,  by  reveal- 
ing to  us  Uie  greatness  of  that  nature  in  which  all  men  partici|>ate, 
—  by  inspiring  reverence  for  the  human  soul,  bo  that  soul  lodged 
wherever  it  may,  —  by  teadiing  us  that  all  Uic  outwanl  distinctions 
of  birth,  rank,  wealUi,  honor,  which  human  pride  foolishly  swells 
into  im|)ortauco,  and  which  scimrato  dilfcrcnt  classes  ftx)m  each 
other,  as  if  they  wore  different  races,  are  not  worthy  to  be  named 
in  comparison  with  tliose  essential  faculties  and  aflbctions  which 
the  poorest  and  most  unprnsperous  derive  as  liberally  (torn  God 
as  Uiose  who  disdain  them.  Christian  love  is  founded  on  the 
grandeur  of  man's  nature,  its  likeness  to  God,  its  iiumortalit)',  its 
powers  of  endless  pi*ogi*ess, — on  Uio  end  for  which  it  is  created, 
of  living  forever,  difAising  itself  inimitably,  and  enjoying  God  and 
the  universe  through  eternity.  lie  who  has  never  looked  Uirough 
man's  outward  condition,  through  the  accidental  tmppings  of  for- 
tune and  fashion,  to  the  naked  soul,  and  there  seen  God's  image 
commanding  reverence  and  a  spiritual  grandeur  which  turns  to 
littleness  all  tliat  is  most  glorious  in  nature,  —  such  a  man  may 
have  kindness,  for  of  this  he  cannot  easily  divest  himself,  but  he  is 
a  stranger  to  the  distinctive  love  of  Christianit}',  and  knows  noth- 
ing of  tlie  intenseness  and  difldisiveness  with  which  tlio  heart  can 
bind  itself  to  tlie  human  i*ace. 

*^  The  true  Cliristiiin,  who  is  Instructed  by  Christ  in  tlio  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  in  the  pur|)osGs  for  which  it  was  made,  conies  to 
love  man  as  man^  and  to  be  interested  in  him  wherever  he  dwells. 
The  bounds  of  family  or  of  country  cannot  confine  him.  Wherovcr 
human  nature  has  put  itself  fortli  in  i)ower  and  virtue,  he  delights 
to  contemplate  it,  and  feels  a  brotlier^s  union  with  the  excellent  who 
have  shed  a  lustre  on  i)ast  times,  or  who  shine  in  distant  regions, 
and  even  with  the  good  who  have  ascended  to  heaven.  The 
thought,  that  each  human  being  has  within  him  the  capacities  of 
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like  excQllcnoc,  and  that  Christ  has  lived  and  died  to  kindle  this 
divine  life  in  all  souls,  creates  an  interest  in  every  human  being 
which  neither  distance,  nor  strangeness,  nor  ii^urj',  nor  even  vice, 

can  destroy 

*^Mucli,  much  indeed  remains  for  Christianity  to  achieve  and 
to  conquer,  iNsfore  it  will  accomplish  its  office  of  inspiring  in  all 
men  tbis  universal  love.  It  lias  to  break  down  the  aristocracy  of 
iMrth,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  the  sectarianism  and  bigotry  of  the 
religious  world,  the  clannish  spirit  of  nations,  and  manj'  other 
barriers  of  pride  and  selfishness.  But  it  is  equal  to  it9  work.  It 
is  silently,  but  steadily,  teaching  men  to  recognize  their  nature  and 
the  great  pur^xMes  of  their  being,  — •  proving  to  them  that  there  is 
no  glory  lint  in  Rcir-conquest  and  in  a  wide  charity,  —  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  stranger,  —  infusing  a 
candor  which  sees  with  Joy  the  virtues  of  other  parties,  other  sects, 
other  countries,  —  and  gradually  generating  in  the  individual  tlie 
oonsciousnesR  that  he  is  made  for  his  race,  for  God,  and  for  the 
universe.  This  spirit  is  too  godlike  to  be  gained  and  perfected  in 
a  moment  or  a  century,  or  even  during  man's  existence  in  tbis 
world.  It  is  enough  that  we  see  in  men  the  dawning  and  promise 
of  this  universal  love." 

Measured  by  this  ideal  of  unity,  harmony,  and  perfect  oo-opera- 
tion,  the  actual  life  in  professedly  Christian  communities  appeared 
to  Dr.  Clmnning  as  little  like  the  true  *' kingdom  of  heaven,*'  as 
the  unsteady'  steps  and  awkward  gestures  of  a  child  Just  learn- 
ing to  walk  resemble  the  graceful  vigor  of  mature  manliood.  But 
fix>]u  the  successes  of  tlie  past  he  drew  animating  hopes  for  the 
ftiture.  His  views  of  the  social  needs  of  Christendom  are  thus 
pix^sentcd :  — 

**  November^  1833.  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  society  as  openly 
or  utterly  hostile  to  Christianity.  I  do  not  found  my  exhortations 
on  any  prevalent  profligacy  of  manners.  I  do  not  deny  that  an 
im|)oriJint  change  has  been  made  in  our  social  character  by  Chris- 
tian principles.  On  the  oontrar}-,  I  affirm  this.  I  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  this  very  improvement  of  the  community  —  being  as  yet 
very  partial,  and  rather  on  the  surface  tlian  in  the  heart —  is  one  of 
our  i>erils,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  reconcile  us  to  a  mediocrity  of 
virtue,  and  to  blind  us  to  the  great  evils  with  which  societ}*  is  3*ot 
deformed.  I  do  not,  then,  feel  myself  called,  in  onler  to  enforce 
my  exhortation,  to  paint  in  dark  and  revolting  characters  tlie 
present  sUte  of  the  world.  And  that  man  must  indeed  be 
chaii^eable  either  with  gross  ignorance  or  gross  pi*ejudicOy  who 
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docss  not  see  In  Chrbiian  countries  many  happy  Influcnoes  of  the 
gospel 

^^  Manners  are  softened,  and  the  domestic  relations  hallowed ; 
woman  is  rescued  fh>m  degradation,  and  parental  authority  is 
changed  from  a  luirsh  tyranny  into  affectionate  control.  Human 
suffering  awakens  new  sympathy,  and  individual  and  associated 
efforts  are  continually  diminishing  its  amount.  War  has  parted 
with  much  of  its  cruelty,  and  the  claims  of  a  disarmed  enemy  are 
recognized.  Even  des|x>tism,  though  it  resists  attempts  to  limit 
its  power  by  constitutional  barriers,  is  restrained  bj'  the  spirit  of 
society  fW>m  its  ancient  excesses,  and  is  laboring  to  improve  the 
condition,  education,  and  morals  of  its  subjects.  Here  are  glorious 
revolutions,  and  Christianity,  were  it  to  win  no  other  victories, 
would  deserve  for  these  reforms  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
human  race.  But  these  are  only  superficial  clmnges,  comimred  witli 
its  great  purpose.  Its  design  is,  to  woiic  more  deeply,  to  guide 
and  rouse  men  to  the  culture  of  tliat  spiritual  and  universal  charitj* 
which  distinguished  Christ;  and  this,  however  cherished  in  indi- 
viduals, has  not  yet  become  the  spirit  of  society,  —  has  not  yet 
cast  down  the  strongholds  of  human  selfishness  and  pride,  and 
made  the  world  a  school,  to  tlie  lessons  and  influences  of  whicli  we 
may  surrender  ouroclves  witliout  fear 

*^  Am  I  asked  in  wliat  rc8|)ccts  Uio  spirit  of  tlie  world  is  opixMcd 
to  that  of  Cliristian  love?  To  answer  Uiis  question  fitly,  I  shoukl 
set  before  you  distinctly  what  I  understand  by  Christian  love  or 
charity ;  but  I  can  now  only  suggest  two  thoughts,  which,  indeed, 
are  so  intimately  connected,  as  hanlly  to  admit  of  division :  — 
Christian  love  is  founded  on  Just  and  enlarged  views  of  human 
nature ;  and,  next,  it  is  universal,  and  tends  to  embrace  all  man- 
kind  

^'Christian  benevolence  is  built  on  Christian  views  of  human 
nature,  and  can  rest  on  nothing  else.  This  religion  is  distinguished 
by  revealing  man  as  a  being  with  stronger  claims  on  interest,  sym- 
pathy, and  benevolent  concern  tlian  can  well  be  conceived.  We 
see  in  him  the  most  striking  and  touching  contrasts.  We  see  in 
him  the  germs  of  all  truUi,  virtue,  and  beautiful  and  gcneix>us 
affections,  and  stormy  passions,  lawless  api^etites,  ami  insatiable 
desires.  We  see  in  him  the  child  of  Go<l  and  tlio  victim  of  sin, 
now  manifesting  the  disinterested  love  of  an  angel,  now  betraying 
tlie  pride,  malignity,  sensuality,  of  a  demon.  We  see  \nm  fallen 
and  r$d$emed^  needing  infinite  compassion,  and  compassionate  ao* 
cording  to  his  need.  Who  can  tell  tlie  worth  of  such  a  being? 
Who  can  count  the  treasures  locked  up  in  one  human  breast,  or  the 
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amount  of  joys  or  woes  for  which  every  man  Is  preparing?  Men 
travel  far  to  see  tlio  wonders  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  greatest 
wonder  is  man  himself.  One  soul  is  wortli  more  tlmn  material 
worlds.  Sucli  is  man  as  set  before  us  in  Cliristianity,  and  on  tliese 
views  Cliristian  love  is  built. 

**  And  need  I  askj'ou  whether  a  love  tlms  grounded  and  nourished 
is  the  Rptiit  of  socict}*?  Is  it  tiie  habit  of  socict}'  to  meditate  on 
the  great  purposes  for  which  each  Imman  being  was  framed?  lias 
society  3'ot  learned  man*s  relation  to  God,  his  powers,  his  |)crils,  his 
immortality?  Are  these  the  thoughts  which  circulate  in  conversa- 
tion, these  the  convictions  which  are  brought  home  to  3'ou  in  your 
ordinary  intercourse?  Need  I  tell  3'ou  how  blhul  the  multitude  yet 
are  to  what  is  nearest  them  and  concerns  them  most  deeply,  to 
their  own  nature,  —  how  they  overlook  the  spiritual  in  man,  — how 
they  stop  at  the  outward  and  accidental,  —  how  few  |)enetrate  to 
the  soul  and  discern  in  that  res|)onsible,  immortal  being  an  object 
for  unl)ounded  solicitude  and  love  ?  The  multitude  are  living  an 
outward  life,  discerning  little  but  what  meets  the  eye,  valuing  little 
but  what  can  be  weiglied  or  measure<l  by  the  senses,  estimating  one 
another  by  outward  success,  conflicting  or  co-ot)erating  with  one 
another  for  outward  interests.  Tlie  consciousness  of  what  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual  and  immortal,  —  how  faintl}'  does  it  stir  in  the 
multitude!  Man's  solemn,  infinite  connections  with  God  and 
eternit}^  are  unacknowledged  or  forgotten,  and  so  little  are  they 
comprehended,  that,  when  urged  on  the  conscience  as  realities,  as 
motives  to  action  and  as  foundations  of  love,  the}'  are  dismissed  as 
too  unsubstantial  or  refined  to  exert  a  serious  influence  on  life. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  society  is  virtuallj'  hostile  to  those  great  truths 
in  regard  to  human  nature  on  which  Christian  love  is  built,  and 
without  which  we  cannot  steadfastly  and  disinterestedly  bind  our- 
selves to  our  race. 

**  I  now  pass  to  the  second  view  of  Christian  love  which  I  pre- 
pared to  set  lH*fore  you,  and  which  is  intimatelj'  connected  with  the 
preceding.  It  is  universal,  or  tends  to  embrace  all  the  various 
onlors  and  oondltiouR  of  mankind.  Having  its  foundation  and  chief 
nutriment  in  Just  views  of  human  nature,  it  cannot  but  comprehend 
all  to  whom  this  nature  lielongs.  It  is  a  love  of  man  as  man^  as 
the  spiritual  and  immortal  child  of  God ;  and  fVom  this  dignity  no 
huinatt  being  is  exchidod.  It  roos  and  feels  how  poor  are  all  the 
outward  distinctions  of  men  in  comparison  with  those  powers  and 
pros|)octs  which  are  the  common  property  of  the  race.  To  the 
enlightened  Christian,  tlie  barriers  which  divide  men  vanish.  What 
Is  high  birth,  as  it  is  called?    To  him,  all  men  are  bom  of  God, 
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aro  of  hcavenl}*  parentage,  and  l)earing  the  image  of  their  Father. 
What  is  wcaltli?  To  Uie  Christian,  every  man  lias  infinite  wealtli 
within  his  roacli,  —  tlio  imperislialilo  treasures  of  intelligenee,  eon- 
science,  affection,  and  moi*al  strength,  of  faith,  ho|)e,  charity,  — 
and  nothing  seems  more  insane  than  to  wcigli  against  tliese  silver 
and  gold.  Christian  tove  lK>unds  itself  to  none  of  tliis  world's  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  not  even  repelled  liy  crime.  Enemies  arc  not  ex- 
cluded f^om  its  concern,  for  the}*  are  still  men,  and  share  tlie  merc}^ 
of  a  common  Fatlier. 

*'Thus  universal,  all-comprehending,  is  tlio  love  which  springs 
fh>m  Just  views  of  man's  nature  and  relation  to  God.  And  is  this 
the  spirit  of  sooietj*?  Does  society  breatlio  and  nui*turo  tliis,  or 
does  it  inculcate  narrowness,  exdusiveness,  and  indifference  towards 
the  great  mass  of  mankind?  Do  we  see  in  the  world  a  prevalent 
respect  for  what  all  human  beings  partake?  On  the  coutmr)%  do 
not  men  attach  themselves  to  what  is  |x;culiar,  to  what  distinguishes 
one  man  tvom  anotlier,  and  especially  to  outward  distinction ;  and 
is  there  not  a  tendency  to  overlook,  as  of  little  vulue,  those  who  in 
these  respects  aro  depressed?  Do  tXiey  not  worship  the  accidents, 
adventitious,  unessential  circumstances,  of  the  human  being, — 
birth,  outward  appearance,  wealth,  manner,  rank,  show,  —  and 
ground  on  these  a  consciousness  of  a  supcriorit}'  which  divides 
tliem  fh>m  others?  Can  we  say  of  that  distinction,  which  is  alone 
important  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  is  confined  to  no  condition, 
which  is  to  outlive  all  the  inequalities  of  life,  and  which,  far  iVom 
separating,  binds  those  who  |x>ssess  it  more  and  more  to  tlicir  race, 
—  I  mean  moral  and  religious  worth,  —  can  we  say  of  tliis,  that  it 
is  the  object  of  general  homage,  before  whose  commanding  presence 
all  lower  differences  among  men  are  abased?  The  infiucnce  of  out- 
wanl  condition  in  attracting  or  reiKslling  men's  sympathies  and  in- 
terest is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  modem  society,  and 
gives  moumf\d  proof  of  the  faint  hold  which  Christianity  has  as 
yet  gained  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Jesus  dcigncil  not 
to  wear  the  outward  distinc^tions  of  life,  and  clume  for  the  highest 
office  on  eartli,  and  as  his  intimate  fVionds,  those  who  wanted  tlieso ; 
and  his  design  was,  that  tlie  S3'mpathies  and  affections  of  his  dis- 
ciples should  embrace  all  their  fellow-creatures,  unchecked  by  out- 
ward barriers,  tliat  man  in  every  situation  should  be  regarded  with 
tenderness  and  res|)ect.  I  do  not  say,  tliat  his  design  has  wholly 
failed.  Christianit}'  is  breaking  down  the  walls  which  divide  tlie 
children  of  God's  great  family ;  but  how  much  of  the  work  remains  to 
be  done !  and  who  can  deny,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  society 
is  adverse  to  tills  enlarged,  all-embracing  spirit  of  Christ?  •  •  •  • 
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**  Suoh  is  tlio  spirit  of  society.  Christinnitj'  tcnclics  ns  to  feel 
ourselves  mcnil)crs  of  tlie  wliolo  liuman  family ;  society',  to  make 
or  keep  ourselves  members  of  some  favored  caste.  Christianity 
calls  us  to  unite  ourselves  witli  others;  socict}',  to  separate  our- 
selves from  thorn.  Christianitj'  teaches  us  to  raise  others ;  societ}^ 
to  rise  above  tlicm.  Christianit}-  calls  us  to  narrow  the  space  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  inferiora  by  communicating  to  them,  as  we 
have  abtlitj',  what  is  most  valuable  in  our  own  minds ;  socict}'  tells 
us  to  leave  them  to  their  degradation.  Christianity  summons  us  to 
employ'  HU|>orior  ability,  if  such  we  have,  ns  a  means  of  wider  and 
more  lieueficKnit  action  on  the  world ;  society  suggests  tliat  Uieso 
arc  a  means  of  personal  elevation.  Christianity  teaches  us  that 
what  is  peculiar  in  our  lot  or  our  acquisitions  is  of  little  worth  in 
comparison  with  wliat  we  possess  in  common  with  our  race ;  society 
teaches  us  to  cling  to  what  is  peculiar  as  our  highest  honor  and 
most  precious  |>ossession.  Fraternal  union,  S3inpath3',  aid,  is  Uio 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  exchisivencss  is  tlic  spirit  of  tlie  world.  And 
this  spirit  is  not  confined  to  what  is  called  the  highest  class.  It 
burns,  perhaps,  more  intensely'  in  tliose  who  are  seeking  than  in 
those  who  occupy  the  eminences  of  social  lifb.  It  is  a  disposition 
to  undcr\'alue  those  who  want  what  we  possess,  to  narrow  our  sj-m- 
pathies  to  one  or  another  class,  to  forgot  the  great  bond  of  humanity. 
This  si»irit  of  exclusiveness  triumphs  over  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and,  through  its  prevalence,  the  great  work  given  to  every  human 
being,  which  is  to  improve  his  less  favored  fellow-being,  is  slighted. 
The  sublime  sphere  of  usefulness  is  little  occupied.  A  spirit  of 
rivalry.  Jealousy,  envy,  selfish  competition,  supphints  the  spirit  of 
mutual  int(*rost,  the  res|K;ct,  sup|K>rt,  and  aid,  by  which  ChristUinity 
proi)oses  to  knit  mankind  into  a  univenal  brotherhood.  .... 

*Mf  we  may  tnist  the  opinions  of  foreigners,  tlie  spirit  of  society 
in  this  country  is  iKTuliarly  liostllo  to  tliat  of  Cliristian  love.  Tliey 
toll  us,  that,  M  a  |MH>ple,  we  arc  singularly  restless  and  aspiring ; 
that  for  the  old  aristocracy  of  birth  we  have  substituted  that  of 
wealth ;  that  every  nerve  is  strained  to  accumulate,  and  by  accumu- 
lation to  scale  the  high  places  of  societ}- ;  that  mammon  has  no- 
where such  fervent  worshippers ;  that  the  intellect  of  the  nation  is 
contracted  Into  a  selfish  shrewdness,  and  that  the  generous  senti- 
ments are  absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  calculation.  Wo  pronounce  this 
false;  but  falsehood  has  often  a  foundation,  however  slight,  in 
truUi.  In  a  countr}'  like  ours,  where  industry  is  unshackled  and 
the  partition-walls  of  rank  are  easily'  clcarccl,  where  examples  of 
brilliant  success  and  sudden  elevation  ap|K*al  to  the  lio|)os  of  the 
multitude,  where  wealth  is  of  easier  acciuisition  and  confers  higher 
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privileges  than  among  an}*  other  people,  we  have  reason  to  dread 
the  prevalence  of  a  self-seeking  and  self-elevating  spirit,  of  a  burn- 
ing thirst  for  gain  and  distinction  singular!}'  hostile  to  the  generous 
and  all-comprehending  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ/' 

Having  thus  learned  tlie  central  principle  of  love,  one  in  essence, 
and  universal  in  aim,  tliat  animated  Dr.  Channing  as  a  rofonncr, 
and  tlie  uncompromising  Justice  witii  which  he  coiulcnnied  tlie  |)cr- 
vading  selfishness  of  modern  society,  while  gratefully  recoguizing 
the  liumanity  already  inAised  by  Christianity  into  legislation  and 
manners,  let  us  pi*occed  to  consider  in  what  modes  he  bronglit  his 
benevolence  to  bear  upon  particular  evils. 

The  following  paper,  drawn  up  by  him,  will  show  the  spirit  which 
he  desired  to  call  out  in  his  own  congregation,  and  the  direction 
which  he  sought  to  give  to  their  energies. 

**It  being  the  duty  of  those  who  are  favored  with  the  Christian 
religion  to  promote,  as  they  have  abilit}',  pict}',  good  morals,  and 
human  happiness,  we,  the  subscribers,  members  of  the  religious 
society  in  Federal  Street,  agree  to  pay  annually  the  sums  annexed 
to  our  names,  to  be  applied,  by  a  committee  chosen  annually  by 
ourselves,  to  tlie  following  objects,  viz.:  —  1.  The  provision  of 
moral  and  religious  instniction  for  the  destitute  in  tliis  town; 
2.  tlie  publication  of  usuftil  tracts ;  8.  the  education  of  young  men 
of  suitable  qualifications  for  tlio  ministry,  especially  of  any  belonging 
to  this  society,  and  needing  {iccunlary  aid ;  4.  tlie  supi>oi*t  of  mis- 
sionaries in  parts  of  the  country  destitute  of  a  regular  ministry ;  and 
5.  in  general,  the  encouragement  of  any  useful  design  which  tlie 
benevolence  of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  the  community  may 
suggest. 

^^  Among  these  designs  the  following  maybe  named:  —  !.  Tlio 
improvement  of  the  poor,  and  the  introduction  of  more  economical 
and  efllcacious  methods  of  teaching ;  2.  The  Investigation  of  the 
state  of  prisons,  and  the  introduction  of  a  moral  treatment  of  crim- 
inals, and  of  methods  of  relieving  worthy  but  unfortunate  debtors ; 
8.  The  purification  of  parts  of  the  town  notoriously  corrupt; 
4.  The  suppression  of  intemperance  and  kindred  vices;  5.  The 
employment  of  the  poor,  the  removal  of  abuses  by  which  tliey  are 
involved  in  litigation,  the  introduction  among  them  of  economical 
improvements,  and,  in  general,  the  extension  of  Just  ideas  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  relieving  and  preventing  poverty ;  6.  The  improve- 
ment of  particular  classes  of  men,  whose  occupations  are  found  to 
be  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  good  morals  and  religion. 

*^  The  committee,  availing  itself  of  the  service  of  individuals  in 
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tlio  society,  who  have  leisure  and  benevolence,  and  by  directing  a 
continued  attention  to  one  or  more  of  tliese  objects,  according  Uy 
the  number  and  dispositions  of  their  associates,  ma}',  it  is  believed, 
produce  important  results,  and  convert  into  realities  what  are  now 
only  the  wishes  and  suggestions  of  philanthropy.'* 

An  '^  Associintion  of  the  Members  of  the  Federal  Street  Society 
for  Hcnevolent  Puqioses"  was  also  formed,  June  6th,  1824,  which 
continued  its  o|)crations  for  ten  3'cars,  contributing  generously  to 
various  charitable  enterprises,  encouraging  Sunday  schools,  mis- 
sions, and  the  ministry  at  large,  and  supporting  students  at  the 
Divinity  School. 

Besides  these  efforts  within  his  own  congregation,  Dr.  Channing 
co-operated,  so  far  as  health  and  time  allowed,  with  the  deservedly 
honored  '^  Wednesday  Evening  Association,"  sometimes  called  the 
*'  Beneflccnt  Association,"  which  was  the  mother  of  so  many  wise 
and  generous  plans  of  moral  and  social  improvement.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  at  his  house,  in  February,  1822,  and  for  many 
years  it  carried  on  a  series  of  thorough  investigations,  and  quiet 
but  efllcicnt  reforms,  which  were  grcatl}*  instrumental  in  giving  to 
Doston  its  i^K^uliar  character  of  philantliropic  earnestness.  The 
leading  objects  of  this  society  were,  —  *^  1.  To  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  its  practical  influence ;  2.  To 
promote  any  plans  of  a  public  nature  for  improving  the  condition 
of  society ;  8.  To  produce  a  unit}'  of  purpose  and  effort  among 
Unitarian  Christians."  Under  date  of  May  17th,  1826,  it  is 
recorded  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  that  ''  Dr. 
Channing  made  an  address  on  the  expedicnc}'  and  practicability  of 
procuring  for  the  poor  of  the  c\ty  a  preacher,  who  should  associate 
with  himself  as  Instructors  intelligent  1a3'men,*'  &c.  The  subject 
of  suitable  habitations  for  the  poor  was  at  the  same  time  brought 
forwanl,  and  thenceforth  frequently  considered,  until  finall}*  was 
originated  Dr.  Tuckcrnian*s  "  Ministry  at  Large."  How  deep  and 
(constant  was  Dr.  Chnnning's  interest  in  the  plans  of  his  fervent 
and  devoted  friend  will  hcreafler  fully  appear.  Ills  thoughts  were 
coulinually  bo(x>nung  concentrated  more  and  more  u|K)n  the  terrible 
pmblem  of  Paufwrism,  before  which  the  benevolence  of  all  civilized 
states  stands  paralyzed  and  aghast ;  and  he  saw  more  clearl}-  each 
year  that  what  the  times  demanded  was,  that  the  axe  should  be 
laid  at  tlie  very  root  of  ignorance,  temptation,  and  strife,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  present  tmjust  and  unequnl  distribution  of  the 
privileges  of  life  some  system  of  conlial,  rcsiKJCtful,  brotherly  co- 
o|)eration.  But  before  presenting  his  views  on  this  fundamental 
reform,  from  which  alone  can  truly  efllcient  charity  grow  up,  let  us 
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first  trace  the  course  of  his  opinions  in  relation  to  various  benevo- 
lent movements. 

We  iiave  seen,  at  an  earlier  period,  how  strong  was  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  desire  to  advance  the  triumpli  of  Peace  over  ttie  custom  of 
War,  wliicli  Barbarism  has  left  in  disastrous  legacy  to  Civilization ; 
and  on  ever}-  suitable  occasion,  tlirough  his  whole  life,  he  sought 
with  increasing  zeal  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  humane  |x>lic3%  which 
might  banish  from  among  Christian  states  tliis  hoar)'  crime,  that 
has  so  long  pi-e3'ed  on  their  prosperity  and  viitue.  Tliough  thus 
opposed  to  war,  however,  he  could  not  see  tlutt  the  principle  of 
Ifon'Resistance  was  a  right  one,  either  between  individuals  or  na- 
tions. His  objections  to  the  ^* ultra*'  {loacc  doctiiuo  are  thus 
stated  b}'  himself. 

^^Sepiember  9, 1829.'  I  received  and  have  read  with  much  pleas- 
ure ttie  book  you  sent  me  on  Uio  '  UnUiwAilucss  of  War.'  You 
ask  my  opinion  on  tliis  subject.  I  agree  with  your  author  in  every- 
thing but  the  main  point,  I  abhor  war  as  nnich  as  he  does,  but  tlio 
view  of  its  *  absolute  unlawfhlness,*  I  cannot  actscdo  to.  I  tliink  my 
opinion  of  some  weight,  because  my  fcolings  carr}'  mo  strongly  to 
tills  doctrine,  and  noUiiug,  it  seems  to  me,  but  Uio  |K)wer  of  trutli, 
prevents  my  Joining  the  most  rigid  intci*pi*ctcrs  of  the,  Christian 
precepts  which  relate  to  tliis  subject.  1  tliink  the  author  has  erred 
fundamentally  in  supposing  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obc}^ 
the  laws  of  Christianity  without  reasoning  about  them,  or  that  our 
religion  prescribes  particular  acts  or  couracs  which  wc  are  to  follow 
without  a  thought  of  consequences.  Christianity  does  anything 
but  lay  down  a  precise  law,  telling  us  where  to  plant  every  foot- 
step, and  giving  such  plain  prescriptions  that  we  need  only  hear 
the  words  to  receive  their  Aill  signiflcance  immediatel}*.  Its  laws 
are  given  in  bold,  and  sometimes  h^'perbolical  language,  and  re- 
quire the  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  determine 
tlieir  pixiciso  import.  Above  all,  Uicy  enjoin  a  spirit,  or  iiiwarii 
principle,  leaving  us  ver)'  much  to  our  own  discretion  as  to  tlie 
mode  of  applying  it.  The  precept,  *  Ilcsist  not  evil,*  is  plainly  to 
be  understood  witli  much  limitation,  for,  were  it  literally  followed, 
without  exception,  by  the  private  individual  and  magistrate,  all 
government,  domestic  and  civil,  would  cease,  and  society  would 
fall  a  prey  to  its  worst  members.  The  precept  was  not  intended  to 
forbid  all  resistance,  but  to  forbid  tlie  bad  passions  from  which 
resistance  generally  springs.  A  discipline  of  the  heart  is  enjoined, 
not  any  outward  course.     Christianity  is  intended  to  raise  us  to 

'  To  Hlsi  Jam  E.  Rotooe»  Liverpool. 
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nnivcraal,  unbounded  love,  and  the  only  question  is,  wliether  war 
is  inconsistent  witli  tliis  spirit.  You  may  say  it  is.  You  may  aslc, 
How  can  I  turn  against  one  wliom  I  sincerely  love  instruments  of 
dcatli  ?  I  answer,  it  is  vcr^'  possible  to  ])ossess  a  sincere  regard 
for  tlio  happiness  of  another  being,  83'mpntliize  strongly  with  his 
sufferings,  and  3'et  to  subject  him  to  severe  suffering,  and  even  to 
dentil.  IIow  oflcn  does  tlio  Judge  pass  sentence  on  a  criminal  for 
wliom  lie  feels  dcepl}'  I  I  am  to  love  the  bad  man ;  but  I  am  also 
to  love  society,  to  love  my  family,  my  fViends,  my  country ;  and  if 
the  had  man  arm  himself  for  the  niin  of  tlicsc,  I  am  l)oiind  to  repel 
him.  In  so  doing,  do  I  not  act  from  a  principle  of  charitj*,  espe- 
cialt)'  if  to  save  tlie  good,  to  defend  the  community,  I  expose  my 
own  life  in  rcsistiug  the  bad?  I  can  certainly  op|)oso  a  wicked 
man's  purposes,  and  in  so  doing  can  inflict  on  him  severe  pain, 
without  hating  him,  and  even  with  the  deepest  grief  for  his  char- 
acter and  puiiiRhmont.  I  may  even  feel,  through  the  strengUi 
of  my  philanthropy,  a  severer  pain  than  I  inflict.  War,  then,  is 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.  On 
the  contrary,  I  fear  tliat  I  should  want  this  love,  were  I  to  look 
quietlj'  and  unresistingly  on  tlie  undisguised  efforts  of  unprincipled 
men  to  spoil  and  enslave  my  country,  my  children,  —  all  who  are 
especially  confided  to  m}*  care.  War,  then,  is  not  absolutely,  or  in 
all  |)ossible  cases,  a  crime.     Here  I  dissent  from  your  author. 

'*  But  practicall}'  I  should  go  almost  as  far  as  he  would.  The 
whole  s^'stcm  of  war,  as  It  now  exists,  is  abominable.  The  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier,  according  to  this  system,  is  immoral,  and  most 
actual  wai*s  are  unjust;  so  that  a  philanthropist  and  Christian 
should  die  sooner  than  engage  in  them.  These  views,  I  think,  if 
wisel3'  ex|)oundcd,  would  go  much  farther  towards  the  suppression 
of  war  than  the  do(;trine  of  Ws  absolute  unlawfulness. 

^*  I  know  it  is  objected,  that,  if  any  war  is  allowed  to  bo  Just, 
all  will  be  found  so ;  that  no  lines  can  be  drawn  between  the  lawf^il 
and  unlawf^il.  80  the  fanatic  sa3's  no  line  can  bo  drawn  between 
innocent  indulgence  and  luxury,  l)etween  moderate  and  excessive 
oruamout,  and  t4ierefore  all  indulgence  and  ornament  must  be  re- 
nounccfl.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  or  vlrt4io  of  escaping  the 
lalMir  and  responsibility  of  moral  discrimination  by  fl3*iug  to  an 
extreme  pnnciple.  Every  moral  question  is  as  ofien  to  this  objec- 
tion ns  war.  Perhaps  a  sound  mind  can  make  the  right  distinctions 
on  war  as  easily  as  on  most  of  the  solemn  concerns  of  life.  I  can- 
not, however,  explain  mj'self  now." 

Ihit  though  inclined  to  fear  that  the  earnest  band  of  Non-Resist- 
ants,  who  were  tlien  flrml}'  applying  the  principle  of  perfect  and 
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perpetual  peaoo  to  all  the  relations  of  individuals  and  states,  would 
rather  rotard  Uuin  hasten  the  growtli  of  sound  feeling  in  the  public 
heart,  and  thus  oompclled  in  Justice  to  stand  aloof  ft-om,  and  even 
by  disGiiminating  statements  to  oppose,  a  bod}'  of  reformers  whom 
as  individuals  he  profoundly  res[)ected,  Dr.  Clianning  was  still  less 
disposed  to  co-operate  witli  those  over-prudent  peace-men,  who, 
loud  and  zealous  in  hours  of  tranquillit}*,  are  unseen  and  unheard  in 
times  of  peril.  The  moral  intrepidity,  which  prompted  him  in 
early  manhood  to  condemn  fh>m  tlie  pulpit  the  war  of  1812,  had 
only  gained  vigor  through  years  of  observation  and  ex|)ericnce ; 
and  no  considerations  of  expediency  or  caution  made  him  hesitate 
for  an  instant  to  reprove  tlie  popular  madness,  when  unscrupulous 
politicians  hurried  this  nation  to  tlie  brink  of  hostilities  for  a  paltry 
indemnity  and  a  strip  of  land.  In  1835,  though  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  advised  war  with  France,  and  many  eloquent 
men  in  Congress  advocated  violent  measures,  Dr.  Clianning  ap- 
peared before  his  |)eopIe  in  a  discourse,  that  was  allerwaixls  printed, 
in  which  he  exposecl  with  sublime  siuccrity  the  dcaduess  of  the 
national  conscience  to  the  claims  of  hnmanit}'  and  tlie  true  honor 
of  states.^  And  again  in  1838  and  1839,  —  though  leading  states- 
men, and  influential  papers,  and  guides  of  opinion  in  commercial 
and  social  circles  reluctuntl}'  yielded  to  the  seeiiiiiig  necessity  of  a 
struggle  with  England,  —  in  a  lecture  on  war,  which,  when  pub- 
lished, was  prefaced  with  a  few  pages  of  most  plain  and  pungent 
appeal,  he  indignantly  exposed  the  abominable  horrors  and  gra- 
tuitous wickedness  of  tliis  infernal  usage.*  The  following  letters 
will  show  how,  also,  thix>ugh  private  channels,  he  endeavored  to 
exert  his  influence  for  the  praservation  of  peace. 

*^  Boston^  December  5,  1835.*  Tou  have  borne  your  testimony 
against  war  very  strongly.  Ought  not  Christians  to  s^xiak  on  this 
subject  as  the}' have  never  done  before?  At  tiie  pi*escnt  moment 
we  are  threatened  with  war  for  a  punctilio,  a  matter  of  etiquette. 
All  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war  arc  to  l)e  eiicountci*cd  for  noth- 
ing, and  yet  Uie  public  press  utters  not  a  wonl  on  our  obligations 
as  a  Christian  community.  The  politicians  have  the  whole  affair 
in  their  hands.  The  Christians  among  us  sit  still  and  silent,  and 
leave  worldly,  seir-seekiiig  [xilltletJins  to  decide  whether  they  shall 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  tlieir  brethren.  Is  Christianity 
always  to  remain  a  dead  letter  in  the  determination  of  national 

1  Worki,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  287-268.    One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  664-004. 
*  Ibid.,  Vol.  y.  pp.  109-147.    One  Volume  SdiUon,  pp.  604-670. 
s  To  Fmncto  Wayland,  D.  D. 
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concerns,  and  especially  of  peace  and  war?    I  wish  you  would 
revolve  tills  subject  in  your  mind." 

^'  Boston^  February  17,  1836.^  We  may  hope  that  this  exposi- 
tion will  not  be  lost.  Many,  I  am  assured,  have  received  such 
impressions  from  the  work  as  we  should  desire.  We  shall  neither 
of  us  probably  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  this  and  otlier 
lN*nev(>lcnt  obJoctA  bi  which  we  have  been  engaged,  but  we  must  be 
graUtHil  if  wo  mn  do  anyUiing  to  advance  tlicm.  You,  I  am  sure, 
have  not  lalK>ro(l  in  vain.  You  must  have  been  gratified  with  see- 
ing tlie  great  disinclination  of  the  community  to  second  the  recent 
war  movements  of  tlie  President.  Undoubtedly,  wise  or  pruden- 
tial considerations  had  a  large  share  in  producing  this  reluctance ; 
but  I  believe  an  important  effect  was  produced  b^'  more  Christian 
and  moral  views  of  war,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  Juster  views  of 
militarj'  glory.  Undoubtedly*,  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be 
done.  The  spirit  of  nations  and  of  the  multitude  is  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  But  is  not  the  true  relation  of  man  to  man  better  under- 
stood? Is  it  not  felt,  that  to  butcher  God's  children,  our  spiritual 
brethren,  is  a  fearAil  crime?  I  do  not  despair  of  the  power  of  truth, 
iM^canse  the  virrUvr^*  is  not  bnmed lately  won,  l)ecauRe  wo,  creatures 
of  a  da^',  do  not  witness  tlie  utter  prostration  of  long-established 
errors  and  corruptions.  It  is  a  privilege  to  witness  silent  changes, 
and  this  happiness  is  not  denied  us.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  tliat 
your  last  days  may  be  cheered  by  brighter  hopes  and  a  stronger 
faith.    Accept  the  assurances  of  the  sincere  respect  of  j'our  friend/* 

"/fo#ton,  March  7,  1841.*  I  have  received  j'our  'resolutions* 
on  the  subject  of  war,  and  I  should  be  unjust  to  my  feelings,  if  I 
did  not  tliank  j'ou  for  them  in  the  strongest  manner.  It  is  very 
cheering  to  find  that  a  man  may  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  legish^ 
tive  chamber  and  escape  its  deadly  influence.  You  will  be  told,  I 
doubt  not,  of  the  Aitility  of  all  such  movements,  but  I  trust  you 
will  not  be  diRconrngcd.  There  is  at  this  moment  in  our  commu- 
nity a  disposition  to  apply  great  principles  to  practice,  to  realize 
moral  and  religions  ideas,  such  as  never  existed  before.  It  works 
silently  where  it  is  little  suspected,  and  is  repressed  chiefly  b}'  tlie 
fear  of  finding  no  s^-mpath}'.  On  this  account  I  attach  much  im- 
lK>rtance  to  the  strong  expression  of  great  principles  by  men  in 
public  life. 

'*  Jn  regard  to  your  first  resolution,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
that  non-iiiterroiirse  might  and  should  Iks  substitntod  for  war ;  but 
tlie  question  arises,  whether  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  it  can 

>  To  NoAlt  Woroctter,  D.  D.  *  To  John  L.  O'SuUlTfto,  Esq. 
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be  carried  oat.  The  merchants  of  both  couDtriea  would,  to  a  man, 
emplo}'  all  their  ingenuity  in  eluding  it ;  and  would  not  an  indii'ect 
intercoui*8e  be  established,  which  would  make  tlie  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment a  mere  name  ?  I  know  too  little  of  trade  to  Judge  of  the 
validity  of  this  objection ;  but  it  is  the  onl}'  one  which  occurs  to  me, 
and  I  should  hope  that  a  government  resolved  on  enforcing  nou- 
intercourao  might  do  it. 

**  I  have  much  faith  in  tlie  pacific  system  cordially  adopted  by  a 
nation.  A  nation  s|XMiking  in  a  voice  of  ti*ue  good-will  and  philan- 
thropy, shrinking  fVom  war,  not  through  fear  or  interested  motives, 
but  fvom  reverence  for  justice  and  Christian  love,  and  ap|)ealing  to 
the  world  against  wrong,  would  not  s[)cak  in  vain.  Rut  a  vast 
change  is  first  to  be  wrought,  beforu  such  a  voice  can  go  fortli  from 
any  community.  I  pray  God  that  j'ou  may  help  to  bring  on  this 
better  age. 

*'  The  objections  of  my  (Hend  Dr.  Pollen  to  a  congress  of  na- 
tions, published  in  the  Democratic  Review,  seem  to  me  strong.  The 
essential  idea  which  we  wish  to  establish  is  Arbitration,  The  mode 
is  unimportant,  if  we  can  but  secure  impartiality." 

>  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Dr.  Chaiming  felt  tlie  strong- 
est detestation  for  that  remnant  of  antiquated  inhumanity'  called 
duelling;  but  as  a  scandalous  occurrence  in  his  own  community 
called  forth  a  slight  expi*esston  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  record  it. 

*'  I  have  been  much  shocked  within  a  few  days  b}*  the  want  of 
Christian  feeling  on  the  subject  of  duelling  here.  A  Christian  com- 
munity, instmcted  as  ours  is  in  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  re- 
ligion, ought  to  have  spoken  with  an  auUiority  and  a  severity  of 
rebuke  which  would  teach  the  3*oung  and  uprinciplcd,  tlmt  this  out* 
rage  on  our  institutions,  &ith,  and  mannero  cannot  be  endurcil. 
I  see  in  this  case  how  little  tlie  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  are  felt.  Even  tliose  who  op|)ose  duelling  rest  too  much  on 
mere  auUiority,  and  not  on  its  hostility  to  all  the  principles  which 
ennoble  the  soul.  This  is  in  a  discouraging  tone,  and  yet  I  am  not 
discouraged.  The  more  I  see  of  evil,  tlie  more  I  am  assured  of  the 
ix>wer  which  is  to  triumph  over  it.  We  are  low  enough,  I  feel,  and 
yet  we  have  risen  in  comparison  with  the  past." 

Closely  connected  with  his  views  of  the  lawAilness  and  unlawAil- 
ness  of  Uie  exci*cise  of  force,  as  an  instrument  of  Justice  IxstweCn 
nation  and  nation,  were  Dr.  Channing's  opinions  in  rcganl  to  legal 
restraints  and  penalties,  as  a  means  of  internal  |)olic3'.  He  looked 
with  warm  and  eager  sympathy  upon  every  attempt  to  reform  the 
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cruel  abuses  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the  dens  where  Chris- 
tians have  pent  up  their  erring  brethren  to  fester  in  their  crimes, 
and  was  ready  to  assert,  with  the  noble-hearted  Roscoe,  **that 
Ix^ncficcnoo,  and  not  revenge,  should  bo  the  motive  of  all  criminal 
proceedings,"  and  that  '*  prisons  cannot  be  conducted  upon  oppo- 
site and  discordant  principles,  but  must  be  either  places  of  vindic- 
tive and  exemplary  punishment,  or  places  of  instruction,  industry, 
and  reform."  ^  Tlio  following  letters  will  show  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  his  faith  in  the  mighty  power  of  humane  treatment  to  lift 
up  the  most  debased  and  brutal  to  the  ftill  stature  of  man. 

*'  October  28,  1825.'  I  wish,  through  you,  to  thank  your  father 
for  his  last  publication  on  ^  Penal  Jurisprudence.'  I  have  intended 
for  some  time  to  answer  his  kind  letter,  but  have  waited  in  hope 
of  being  able  to  give  more  attention  to  the  subject  in  wliich  his 
benevolence  is  so  deeply  engaged.  I  incline  much  to  his  views  of 
punishment,  but  do  not  hold  them  with  tliat  strength  of  conviction 
which  would  give  me  courage  to  act  upon  tliem  were  I  a  l^s- 
lator. 

*'  M}*  compassion  towards  criminals  generally  prevails  over  my 
indignation.  When  I  consider  how  closely'  the  whole  community 
is  bound  together,  how  all  the  parts  act  upon  one  another,  how  the 
poorer  classes  depend  on  the  higher,  and  catch  ft'om  them  the  infec- 
tion of  vice,  and  how  large  a  share  of  the  guilt  of  every  crime  be- 
longs to  society,  which  has  exposed  the  offender  to  temptation 
without  gi\ing  him  moral  strength  or  means  of  defence,  I  wonder 
with  what  face  an}'  man  can  denounce  vengeance,  and  vengeance 
only,  uiK)n  criminals.  Punishment,  I  suppose,  will  correspond 
with  the  character  of  the  community,  and  will  grow  mild  as  man- 
ners soften.  In  an  iron  age  it  will  be  cruel.  In  proix)rtion  as  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  understood  and  felt,  it  will  become  an  in- 
stniinent  of  refonn.  I  rejoice  that  your  father  is  provoking  dis- 
cussion, and  doubt  not  that,  however  some  of  his  views  may  be 
questioned,  ho  will  lead  many  to  feel  more  than  thej*  have  done 
that  tlicy  have  a  common  nature  with  the  unhappy  convict,  and 
are  bound  to  labor  for  his  restoration." 

^*  November  30,  1828.'  Can  legislation  do  much  towards  reform- 
ing men?  Has  not  the  power  of  government  in  this,  na  in  every- 
thing, been  overrated?  Can  associations  do  much?  Is  it  not  by 
individual  interest,  bj'  unaffected  individual  friendship,  b}*  teaching 
from  the  lips  of  philantliropy,  and  not  by  official  acts,  that  the 

1  MnnuKcript  letter  of  Wm.  Roscoe,  Esq.,  to  Dr.  Clianning,  1826. 
'  To  Miss  Jane  R.  lloscoe.  '  Ibid. 
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offender  is  to  be  brooght  to  feel  wbat  he  is,  and  espectally  what  be 
may  bo? 

^^  Aoconling  to  Uicso  views,  a  great  object  of  a  prison  sliould  be 
to  liriiig  Uie  prisoner  within  tlie  innncnee  of  oultglitcncd  and  good 
iniads ;  and  untti  sncli  minds  are  fonneti,  until  individuals  rise  up, 
who,  instead  of  acting  in  societies,  will  cultivate  personal  inter- 
course witii  tlie  individual  prisoner,  are  we  to  ex()ect  reformation? 
The  prisoner  must  see  himself  to  be  an  object  of  interest,  and  must 
see  that  his  nature  is  still  rcsi)ectcd,  Umt  there  are  those  who  lioix) 
well  and  highly  for  him,  or  the  reileeming  principle  will  not  be 
awakened  in  him.  Timt  we  shall  arrive  at  Uiis  state  of  tilings  by 
and  by  I  doubt  not.  The  barbarous '  separation  made  between 
society  and  the  criminal  is  not  —  what  we  are  too  apt  to  call  it — 
a  relic  of  barbarous  times,  but  a  part  of  a  barbarous  system  now  in 
being ;  and  it  must  give  way  Just  as  far  as  tlie  light  of  tnith  and 
Christian  virtue  penetrates  the  darkness  which  still  hangs  over  us.*' 

«^  Boitan^  March  80,  1829.^  I  am  glad  that  your  father  sees 
ground  of  hope  in  the  views  of  prison  disclplliie  which  are  gaining 
ground  in  this  counti*}'.  I  should  prefer,  were  it  practicable,  a 
system  which  would  sc|)arate  Uie  prisoners  wholly  from  one  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  tlium  work  and  otlier  society.  Their 
old  connections  should  be  wholly  broken  off.  They  should  have  no 
communion  with  one  another.  This  is  one  step  towanl  reformation. 
Remove  the  offender  fh>m  bad  hifluences. 

*^But  yon  will  say.  Do  I  defend  solitary  confinement?  No. 
Whilst  I  wish  bad  influences  to  be  out  off,  I  wish  good  ones  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  criminal.  The  vicious  are  to  be  raised  by 
tlie  help  of  the  virtuous.  I  would  have  the  enliglitened  and  viitii* 
ous  brought  into  connection  with  the  guilty.  Tlie  good  must  feel 
that  their  goodness  is  imparted  to  them  to  be  impaired  to  others. 
Those  who  have  been  preserved  fW>m  great  crime  must  not  tliink  of 
themselves  as  raised  by  this  purity  above  the  vicious,  but  as  thus 
preserved  that  they  may  restore  the  fallen.  Tk^  influence  of  the 
enlightened  and  pure  on  the  criminal  seems  to  mc  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  system  for  tlie  refonnaUon  of  offenders.  I  would  have  a 
few  trustworthy  individuals  interested  in  a  prisoner,  taught  to  look 
upon  him  as  their  charge,  accustomed  to  visit  and  talk  to  him  as  a 
fHend,  and  to  encourage  his  work ;  and  expected  to  make  provision 
for  liim  on  his  leaving  prison,  that  is,  to  find  him  a  field  of  vii*tuou8 
industry. 

^^  We  are  not,  perhaps,  good  enough  for  Uiis  system,  but  wo 

1  To  Mlsi  JTuie  B.  R4Mooe. 
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mast  grow  up  to  it ;  and  until  tlie  good  take  this  immediate,  active 
intci'est  in  tlie  improvement  of  tlie  offender,  tlie  surest  means  will 
be  untried.  A  cliaplain  would  answer  m^'  purpose  very  imperfectly. 
I  want,  not  an  official,  but  a  friendly  connection." 

'^  Philadelphia^  April  10,  1882.  Yesterday  I  almost  exhausted 
mj'sdf  in  a  very  interesting  visit  to  the  Penitentiary,  a  vcr^'  noble 
establishment.  I  was  allowed  —  which  is  not  a  common  privilege  — 
to  enter  the  cells  and  talk  with  the  prisoners.  I  saw  four,  I  Uilnk, 
who  harl  committed  mnnlcr  in  tlie  second  degree.  Tliey  and  all  the 
prisoners  are  eonnned  in  solitary  cells,  and  seldom  sec  any  counte- 
nan(!e  but  that  of  the  keeper.  The  syRteni  is  thought  by  some  to 
bo  too  sovera,  as  human  nature  shrinks  A*om  nothing  so  much  as 
from  this  utter  loneliness,  and  many  have  feared  that  tlic  spirit 
wouhl  bo  broken  and  tlie  understanding  palsied.  I  think  that  terri- 
ble effects  might  follow,  if  tlie  poor  secluded  beings  were  not  allowed 
to  work.  Work,  which  men  at  largo  are  apt  to  think  hard,  is  to 
tiiem  more  than  recreation.  It  saves  them  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death.  I  found  that  tlieir  minds  were  bright  and  active,  and  that 
they  seemed  desirous  to  make  a  good  use  of  their  discipline.  I 
endeavored  to  make  them  feel  that  society  was  punisliing  them,  not 
from  revenge,  but  kindness,  and  tliat  Providence  was  most  mercilbl 
in  putting  this  check  on  their  crimes.  We  must  never  lead  tlie 
most  wicked  to  look  on  their  condition  as  desperate.  They  are  still 
our  bretlircn ;  and  if  we  can  once  persuade  them  of  our  sincere 
interest  in  them,  we  do  something,  i^erhaps  much,  for  their  recovery. 
I  am  not  rested  yet  fi*oin  this  visit.*' 

••  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1832.*  If  you  have  not  already  visited 
the  Penitentiary  here,  I  know  no  place  so  worthy  your  attention.- 
I  visited  tliis  institution  a  few  da3's  ago,  and  was  yi^ry  much  dis- 
ix>sed  to  reganl  it  as  the  greatest  advance  yet  made  in  prison  dis- 
cipline. The  discretionary  i)ower  of  punishing  given  to  Uie  warden 
on  the  Auburn  system,  and  which  I  dread  and  abhor,  is  altogether 
unneccRsar}'  here,  and,  indeed,  no  punishment  but  the  occasional 
withholding  of  a  meal  is  resorted  to.  I  talked  with  the  prisoners  as 
long  as  f  had  [Kiwor,  to  ase<»rtain  the  innuence  of  the  R3'Atcin  of 
seclusion  on  the  tiiti^llect  and  the  moral  character ;  and  my  fenrs  as 
to  its  stii|)efying  effect  seemed  to  bo  wholly  groundloRS.  I  intend  to 
see  the  attending  physician  on  this  subject.  The  only  bad  influence 
which  I  saw  c/ime  from  the  preaching  and  religious  tracts.  I  think 
two  of  the  prisoners  were  bewildered  by  what  they  had  heard  of  the 
sinner's  inability  to  change  his  heart.    Tnily  this  plugue  of  Calvin- 

1  To  Joseph  Tuckcrman,  D.  D. 
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ism,  like  the  vennin  Inflicted  on  Egypt,  finds  its  way  everywliere. 
I  pitied  the  poor  creatures,  when  I  found  their  cells  Aimished  with 
tracts  of  the  common  sort. 

*^  My  great  desire  has  been  to  connect  prisoners  witli  intelligent 
and  religious  people,  two  of  whom  should  have  the  intellectual  and 
moral  care  of  each  convict ;  but  when  I  think  into  what  hands  this 
care  would  fall,  I  have  some  misgivings.  However,  the  good  would 
prevail.  The  sympatliies  of  human  natura  are  too  stix>ng  for  the 
spirit  of  theological  systems.'* 

Chief  among  the  temptations  of  modem  society  which  seduced 
men  into  crime,  Dr.  Channiug  recognized  intom|)cranoe,  In  com- 
mon with  all  deep  olmcrvers,  he  believed  Uiat  tlie  existing  genera- 
tion of  civilized  states  is  i>eculiarly  subject  to  tliis  vice,  frani  Uio 
combined  effects  of  extreme  nen'ous  development,  —  of  iicstlessness 
and  anxiety,  engendered  A'om  worldly  com|>etition,  —  of  exhaustion, 
produced  by  excessive  and  monotonous  toil,  —  of  defective  social, 
intellectual,  and  physical  excitements, — and,  finally,  of  Uie  depress- 
ing infiuence  of  general  culturo,  contrasted  with  tantalizing  inequal- 
ities of  condition.  With  his  habitual  love  of  individual  ft-eedom, 
and  his  excessive  dread  of  Uie  tyranny  incident  to  associated  action, 
he  refh&ined,  indeed,  ftom  Joining  the  tem|M3rance  societies,  and 
never  adopted,  or  advised  others  to  adopt,  tlieir  pledges.  But  by 
precept  and  example  he  lent  the  Aiil  weight  of  his  infiuence  to  tlie 
temperance  reform,  and,  by  addi'esses  to  his  i)eople  and  to  the 
public,  endeavored  to  unite  ail  classes  in  a  grand  co-o|Xirative  move- 
ment to  put  out,  once  and  forever,  the  wasting  fire  that  was  eating 
up  forest  and  prairie,  cornfield  and  gaixlen,  tlie  scattered  village 
and  tlie  crowded  city.  The  frankness  and  tlioix>ughnetts  with  which 
he  discussed  tlie  causes  and  cui-es  of  tliis  terrible  evil  ma}'  be  best 
learned  fVom  the  address  delivered,  in  1837,  befora  the  Massachu- 
setts Temperance  Society.^  But  one  or  two  passages  selected  ftx>m 
his  manuscripts  give  interesting  suggestions  as  to  practical  methods 
of  advancing  this  reform ;  and  IVom  tlie  last  of  these  it  will  opijcar 
that  he  had  anticipated,  at  least  in  hope,  the  sublime  Washingtonian 
movement,  which  has  wrought  throughout  our  land  such  mirades  of 
love. 

1825.  ^'  In  tlio  spirit  of  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  suggest  a  few 
means  of  preventing  intemperance  in  the  community.  One  means 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  greater  attention  to  physical  education,  to  the 
production  of  a  vigorous  constitution  in  our  children.  Tliere  is  a 
puny,  half-healthy,  half-diseased  condition  of  the  body,  perhaps  more 

1  Works,  Vol  II.,  pp.  801-84e.    One  Volume  EdidoD,  pp.  09-110. 
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oommon  in  this  country  tlmn  in  many  othora,  which,  by  prodnoing 
in*iiiiblene88  and  rcsllofisncBfl,  anil  wonkcnhig  the  energy  of  tho  will, 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  the  iVee  use  of  stimnlants,  and  nianj",  I  firmly 
believe,  become  sots  through  bodily  infirmity.  Physical  vigor  is  not 
only  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  favors  temperance,  and  all  tho 
virtues,  by  producing  clearness  and  HoundncHS  of  intciloct,  and  by 
removing  those  indescribable  feelings  of  sinking,  disquiet,  depres- 
sion, which  no  man  who  has  not  felt  them  cafi  |)08slbly  understand, 
lliysical  education  needs  more  attention.  Tho  intellect,  indeed, 
calls  for  chief  care ;  but  the  mind  is  now  lodged  in  matter,  and  acts 
through  organs,  and  suffers  and  pines  with  them.  A  child  owes 
little  gratitude  to  the  parent  who  gives  him  knowledge  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health.  Beware  of  sacrificing  the  body  to  the  intellect,  for 
the}'  are  intended  to  be  friends  and  Joint  workers.  Whilst  you  give 
your  children  languages  and  science  and  literature,  strive  to  give, 
too,  that  strength  of  muscle  which  will  enable  them  to  turn  these 
acquisitions  to  account.  Let  them  not,  in  their  first  years,  be  in- 
structed, as  is  too  common,  in  close,  un ventilated  rooms,  breatliing 
a  tainted,  unhealthy  air,  and  let  them  not,  at  a  later  period,  give  up 
exercise  for  study.  The  body  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity ; 
bad  temper,  discontent,  and  intemperance  follow  in  the  train  of 

nervous  debility 

'*  J  am  naturally  led  to  anoUier  means  of  checking  intemperance, 
which  is,  to  extend  tlie  means  of  intellectual  improvement  among 
the  laboring  classes  of  societ}'.  Tliis  alone  will  not  make  men 
temi)erate,  but  it  is  an  im|M)rtant  aid.  Many  fall  into  dnmken- 
ness  A'om  want  of  interesting  objects.  Conceive  of  the  number  of 
young  men  in  this  town,  who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion 
in  a  lKK>k,  and  having  never  given  themselves  to  the  culture  or 
pleasures  of  intellect,  have  hardly  any  metliod  of  filling  up  the 
evening  but  by  haunting  public  places,  and  taking  up  with  such 
society  as  tlic}*  can  find.  It  is  probabl}'  known  to  most  of  you, 
that  in  England,  the  mother  of  good  inventions,  exertions  are  now 
used,  aiul  with  great  success,  to  give  to  the  laboring  classes  a 
degree  of  scientific  knowledge  of  which  they  were  once  thought 
incapable,  and  which  prepares  them  to  follow  their  various  trades 
more  intelligently ;  and  the  intention  is,  to  add  instruction  in  his- 
tory, [K>litical  economy,  morals,  so  that  a  laborer  may  soon  know 
more  than  most  gentlemen  know  at  present.  Now  tliis  is  a  most 
ref^TKliing  pros|)c<;t.  It  is  a  resun*cetion  of  mind.  And  tho  good 
has  liegun  in  this  countr}',  in  Philadelphia ;  and  wo  may  confidently 
ho))e  that  the  nirnUl  vigor,  foresight,  seir-reR|MM*t,  and  innocent 
ocHHipation  gained  by  tliis  process  will  snatch  many  a  victim  ttom 
inteni|)erance." 
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1883.  **The  chief  objection  to  this  reform  seems  to  me  to  be 
this,  that  its  leaders  and  fHends  have  allowed  tliemselves  to  speak 
despairingly  of  the  recover}'  of  tlioso  wlio  have  enslaved  themselves 
to  intcmi>eranoe,  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  arrest  this  pestilence,  to 
prevent  its  seizing  on  new  subjects,  they  have  thought  too  little  of 
tliose  who  have  alraady  fallen  under  its  i)owcr.  In  Uiis  resi^ect, 
the}'  need  to  be  reminded  of  Ilim  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the 
loii.    We  cannot  be  t6o  slow  to  despair  of  a  fcllow-croaturo. 

*'  It  may  be,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  makes  intemper- 
ance so  obstinate  gives  encouragement  to  labor  for  its  cure.  This 
vice  is  confirmed  by  noUiing  so  much  as  by  the  disease  which  it 
generates  in  the  animal  fVamc.  It  has  its  seat  in  tlie  l>ody  as  truly 
as  in  ttio  mind,-**  in  the  derangement  of  physical  functions  us  muc^ 
as  in  weakness  or  povert}'  of  will.  Acconlingly  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  asylums,  or  establishments  in  which  a  wise  physi(uil  treatment 
should  be  combined  with  moral  means,  would  do  much  for  the  sal- 
vation of  this  unhappy  class  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

*^  There  is  one  {lowcrAil  motive  for  these  eirorls.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  intemperate  man,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  an}'  other  class  of  ofrenders.  A  man  who  has 
given  himself  up  to  revenge,  pride,  envy,  anger,  dishonesty,  de- 
bauchery, is  seldom,  if  ever,  totally  reformed.  Those  vices  get 
possession  of  the  imagination,  twine  themselves  into  tlie  common 
trains  of  thought,  and  act  so  snbtly  and  deeply,  that  he  who  has 
once  been  their  slave  perhaps  never,  in  this  life,  escapes  wholly  their 
influence.  But  examples  are  not  rare  of  the  drunkard  becoming 
wholly  Umperale^  and,  what  is  very  cheering,  such  a  man,  when 
reformed,  returns  to  the  generous  feelings,  the  domestic  alfections, 
tlie  innocent  and  reflned  tastes,  and  very  often  to  tlie  intellectual 
energy,  which  he  seemed  to  have  lost.  I  have  seen  among  men 
reclaimed  IVom  this  vice  bright  examples  of  moral  worth  and  intel- 
lectual |)owor.  Intenipemnce,  if  cured  niivly,  yet  tulmilH  of  |M)r- 
feet  cure ;  and  this  is  more  tlian  can  be  said  of  the  inalignnnt  and 
selfish  vices.  You  can  receive  to  your  ft-iendship  and  confidence  a 
man  reclaimed  from  inteni|)ei*ance.  You  never  can  trust  entirely 
a  man  who  has  been  given  up  to  dishonesty,  liowever  he  may  seem 
to  forsake  his  evil  path.  In  like  manner,  a  habit  of  lewdness 
leaves  behind  it  a  taint  of  grossness,  pollution,  ft-oin  which  tlio 
Uioughts  and  imagination  are  never,  pertiaps,  in  Uiis  life,  wholly 
cleansed.  This  advantage  on  the  side  of  intemi)ci*ance  is  owing, 
I  believe,  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  bodily  even  moi*e  than 
a  moral  or  mental  disease ;  and  this  view,  wliile  it  diminishes  its 
guilt,  should  encourage  us  to  use  every  means  of  rescuing  its 
victims  from  its  power. 
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*^  The  temperance  reform  which  is  going  on  among  us  deserves 
all  praise,  and  I  see  not  what  is  to  liindcr  its  complete  success. 
If,  indeed,  tliis  rcfonnation  stood  alone,  or  if  it  rested  only  on  the 
efforts  of  associations,  I  should  liave  little  hope  of  its  continuance. 
No  particular  vice  can  be  reformed  alone ;  unless  a  general  im- 
provement go  on  in  societj*,  the  attempt  to  root  up  this  or  that  evil 
will  avail  little.  The  seeds  of  the  evil  will  be  left,  and  the  general 
corruption  will  afford  them  the  very  soil  in  which  to  thrive,  and 
they  will  certainly  shoot  up  into  rank  luxuriance  as  soon  as  the 
effort  for  repressing  them  shall  Iks  slackened  hy  time.  In  regard 
to  intein|)crance,  I  believe  the  movements  now  made  will  succeed, 
because  they  are  in  harmony  with,  and  are  seconded  by,  the  general 
spirit  and  pro<^ress  of  the  ngc.  Kvcrj*  advance  in  knowledge,  in 
refluo<l  manners,  in  domestic  enjoyments,  in  habits  of  foresight 
and  economy,  in  regular  industr}',  in  the  comforts  of  life,  in  civil- 
ization, good  morals,  and  religion,  is  an  aid  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance; and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  these  are  making  progress, 
may  we  not  hope  that  drunkenness  will  be  driven  from  society?" 

Dr.  Channing  was  not  only  desirous  of  surrounding  the  criminal 
and  the  intem[)erate  with  a  genial  atmosphere  of  respectful  kind- 
ness, but  he  was  yet  more  anxious  that  society  at  large  should  be 
pervaded  with  such  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  Justice  as  would  save 
men  from  temptation  to  debasement.  He  tiiought  that  no  work 
of  substantial,  sure,  progressive  reform  could  be  effected  in  tlie 
community,  without  establishing  new  relations  between  tlie  more 
privileged  classes  and  their  less  fortunate  fcllow-lx^ings.  He  saw 
that  no  persevering,  combined,  faithful  efforts  were  made  to  surround 
the  vicious  with  good  influences,  but  that  tliey  were  left  for  the 
most  part  to  heitl  togetlier,  and  to  corrupt  each  other  amidst  desti- 
tution and  momi  and  mental  darkness.  What  was  needed  fli*st  of 
all  was  that  the  partition-walls  of  classes  and  ranks  should  be 
broken  down,  so  that  the  highest  might  meet  the  lowest  as  brethren, 
and  a  constant  cii'culalion  of  inU^lligencc  and  virtue  l)o  kept  up 
between  the  cultivated  and  ignorant,  the  pure  and  the  unrefined, 
the  wretched  and  the  prosperous,  the  care-worn  and  the  happy. 
Ho  was  convinced  that  all  true  charity  must  be  directed,  not  so 
much  to  the  ralief  as  to  the  removal  of  pauix^rism,  that  foul 
(*onunon-sewer  of  civilization,  from  whase  alK>minations  steam  up 
iutuimerable  moral  infections.  These  views  led  him  to  give  his 
time  and  thoughts,  his  S3'mpathy  and  counsel,  and,  in  every  way 
which  feeble  health  permitted,  liis  most  earnest  co-operation,  to  his 
(Viend  Dr.  Tuckcrman,  in  establishing  the  Ministr}'  at  Large.  His 
corrcs[)ondenco  u|K>n  this  subject  will  open  to  us  the  writer's  oen* 
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tral  principles  and  most  chcrislied  hopes  in  relation  to  Social 
Reform. 

*'  If  you  can  succeed  in  awakening  in  the  more  opulent  and  im« 
proved  class  an  enlightened  and  active  concern  for  Uie  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  their  less  favored  brcUu-cn,  will  3'ou  not 
accomplisli  a  greater  good  tlian  by  any  otlier  hilmrs,  and  will  you 
not  alfordi  at  the  same  time,  the  best  illustrutiun  of  tlie  true  spirit 
of  Unitarian  Christianity? 

*^  We  are  distinguishecl  by  believing  tlmt  Clirist  benefits  and  saves 
men  exclusively  by  a  moral  influence,  and  tliat  tlie  true  follower  of 
Christ  is  he  who  is  ready  to  live  and  die  in  Uio  worlc  of  elevating 
the  human  soul,  and  especially  of  raising  tlie  most  fallen.  Is  there 
any  distinction  which  we  are  so  desirous  to  communicate  to  our 
liberal  fellow-Christians  as  this  moral  interest  in  mankind?  And 
have  you  not  encouragement  to  lalx>r,  that  tliis  may  become  a 
striking  clmracteristic  of  tlie  body  whom,  in  a  sense,  3'ou  ixipresent, 
as  well  as  that  it  should  be  spread  mora  and  more  through  tlie  whole 
community?  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  uiidcratand  better  tlian  most 
Chi*istians  that  it  is  the  object  of  our  religion  to  establish  a  frater- 
nal union  among  all  classes  of  society,  to  break  down  our  present 
distinctions,  and  to  direct  all  tlio  enei'gies  of  the  cultivated  and 
virtuous  to  the  work  of  elevating  tlio  (lepresscd  classes  to  an  en- 
liglitcne<l  piety,  to  intellectual  and  moral  dignity.  To  us,  it  Hoeins 
to  me,  this  great  work  i)eculiarly  belongs.  This  high  mission  is 
given,  l)ecause  we  nnderstaud  better  the  worth  of  human  nature  in 
all  classes,  and  are  pi*eparc<l  to  act  on  all  with  that  sentiment  of 
res|x;ct  which  is  essential  to  success. 

**  I  am  particularly  desirous  tlmt  we  should  engage  in  this  cause 
witli  a  new  spiHt.  I  desire  this,  not  onl}'  on  the  general  grounds 
above  stated,  but  for  two  reasons  in  particular. 

'*  First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a 
grt€U  approaching  modification  of  society^  which  will  be  founded  on, 
and  will  express,  the  essential  truth,  tlmt  tlie  chief  end  of  the 
social  state  is  the  elevation  of  all  its  members  as  intelligent  and 
moral  beings,  and  under  which  every  man  will  be  ex|>ected  to  con- 
tribute to  tills  object  according  to  his  ability.  The  prosent  selfish, 
dissocial  S3'stem  must  give  ws}'  to  Christianity,  and  I  earnestly 
wish  that  we  may  bear  our  Aill  part  in  eflTectiiig  tliis  best  of  all 
revolutions. 

**  In  the  seccmd  place,  the  time  is  come  wlicn  religious  bodies 
will  bo  estimated  by  the  good  Iheg  do^  wlien  crecchi  are  to  be  less  and 
less  the  test  of  the  Christian,  and  when  they  who  labor  most 
eflbotually  for  their  fellow-beings  will  bo  acknowledged  to  give  tlio 
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best  proof  of  having  found  tlie  truth.  This  is  no  reason  for-mak- 
ing  forced,  unnatural,  sectarian  efforts,  and  baptizing  them  with 
tlic  name  of  philanthropy ;  but  it  is  a  reason  wliy  a  iKxly  of  Chris- 
tians, distinguished  by  holding  the  true  doctrine  of  love,  and  by 
understanding  tlio  true  bond  of  society,  should  do  most  for  their 

fellow-beings I  wish  that  this  ma}'  be  an  object  in  your 

tracts.  I  would  asic,  wlietlicr  tliis  object  may  not  l)o  distinctly 
reoognlzc<l  in  the  constitution  of  all  auxiliaty  societies,  and 
wliothor,  indeed,  it  may  not  Ixs  made  the  leading  trait  of  a  Uni- 
tarian, timt  lie  is  a  man  who  sympathizes  with,  and  respects,  Uie 
less  favored  classes  of  society,  and  that  he  is  pledgctl  to  use  all  his 
powers  for  their  elevation.  I  am  sure  tliat,  Just  in  pro{x>rtion  as 
tills  8i)irit  shall  be  spread  among  us,  modes  of  operation,  little 
thought  of  at  present,  will  open  upon  us,  and  a  new  era  of  Chris- 
tian exertion  will  commence. 

*^  It  is  an  important  question,  what  sphere  of  useftil  action  is 
particularly  commended  to  us  as  Unitarians.  We  do  not  feel  our- 
selves called  to  missionary  labors.  We  And  no  sufldcicnt  field  in 
societies  which  are  instituted  to  remove  particular  evils,  such  as 
intemperance,  slavery,  war,  &c.  Is  tliere  no  work  to  which  our 
l)eculiar  views  call  us,  and  for  which  they  fit  us?  The  success 
which  has  attended  Dr.  Tuckerman's  labors,  and  the  good  which 
he  has  done  to  our  body  by  awakening  a  firatemal  sentiment 
to  wants  all  men,  seem  to  me  to  furnish  one  answer  to  tlicse  ques- 
tions.   We  ought  to  be  by  eminence  Christian  Puilaiitiibopists."  * 

• 

'*  Newport^  R.  /.,  AuguH  12,  1833.  M3*  great  desire  is,  not  so 
much  Uiat  the  ministry  for  the  poor  should  be  made  permanent,  as 
Uiat  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  conducted  his  ministry 
should  l)e  fervently  cherished  and  spread  tlirougli  our  class  and 
every  doss  of  Christians.  lie  was  distinguislic<l  by  recognizing 
the  capacities  and  claims  of  the  poor  as  intellectual  and  moral 
l)eings.  He  did  not  go  among  them  to  teach  them  submission  to 
their  bcttci-s,  hut  to  teach  that  they  were  equally  objects  of  the 
Divine  love  with  the  greatest  of  their  race,  and  that  their  condition 
cruiUiinrd  the  iiioaim  of  the  tnio  happinoss  ami  glory  of  hiinmn 
lN>iiigs.  Ills  n*|M)rts  were  all  (IIUmI  to  give  the  iMM>r  a  dilferent 
place  ill  the  minds  of  the  rich,  and  to  break  down  the  barriers 
which  have  hlMicrto  separated  these  classes  of  soctiet}'.  What  I 
desire  Is,  that  this  respect  for  the  pcxir,  tills  spirit  of  brotlieiiKj<Ml, 
tills  consciousness  of  the  near  relation  sustained  by  all  human 

1  To  M  cotninUl(*o  nf  the  UnUarian  Astoclallon,  appointed  to  coiwldcr  and 
report  upon  tlio  MInlatry  at  Largo. 
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beings  to  the  Inflnito  Fatlior,  should  bo  cherished  and  diflhsed 
among  us  with  persevering  and  increasing  zeal. 

^*  The  distinction  which  is  still  made  in  society  by  wealth  is,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  proof  which  can  be  named  of  the  very  limited 
efficacy  of  the  gospel.  Wlio,  that  loolcs  on  Christian  oonimuuities, 
would  suspect  tliat  their  Divhie  Teacher  had  pronounced  a  blessing 
on  Uie  poor,  and  solemnly  and  most  emphatically  declared  opulence 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  obstnictions  of  human  virtue  and  salvation? 
Who  would  suspect  that  ho  himself  lived  in  poverty,  aud  chose  the 
chief  and  most  illustrious  ministers  of  his  kingdom  among  tlic  |)oor  ? 
Is  it  not  undeniable,  that  the  Christian  spirit  of  humanity,  of  brotli- 
erhood,  is  resisted  and  repressed  more  by  tlie  prevalent  estimate  of 
wealth,  tlian  by  almost  any  otlier  cause?  What  I  wish  is,  not  only 
that  a  ministry  may  be  established  for  the  poor,  but  tliat  it  should 
spring  fW>m  and  should  spread  Christ's  spirit  toward  tlie  poor,  — - 
tliat  we  should  learn  to  loolc  on  and  aid  Uiem,  not  as  an  inferior 
chiss,  but  as  our  brethren,  —  that  tlihi  ministry  should  aim  chiefly 
to  give  tlicm  true  elevation  of  mind,  to  remove  the  idea  of  dograila* 
tion  Arom  tliehr  outward  lot,  to  teach  them  the  reality  of  their  im- 
mortal nature  and  its  infinite  preciousness  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  to 
teach  Uiem  to  regard  and  use  their  very  suflTerings  as  the  means  of 
rising  to  peculiar  virtue,  moral  enet^,  and  happiness.  No  out- 
ward lot  is  degraded,  but  that  into  which  men  fall  b}'  vice ;  and  on 
this  principle  affluence  is  as  often  a  degraded  condition  as  poverty, 
for  as  many  grow  rich  as  grow  poor  by  guilt.  The  sui)eriorit3'  of 
human  nature,  of  that 'nature  in  which  the  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  alilce  partake,  to  all  outward,  adventitious  distinctions  is  the 
foundation  on  which  Christian  exertion  rests ;  and  piety  and  phi- 
lanthro[)y  cannot  advance  a  step,  but  by  a  more  profound  and 
enlightened  conviction  of  this  truth.  Happy  that  Ixxly  of  Chris- 
tians which  shall  be  characterized  by  this  conviction  I 

**  It  has  often  been  objected  to  our  views  of  Christianity,  that 
tliey  are  suited  to  the  educated,  rich,  fashionable,  and  not  to  the 
wants  of  the  great  mass  of  human  beings.  This  charge,  could  it  Im 
substantiated,  would  bo  a  weightier  argument  against  tlicm  Umn  all 
oUicrs.  We  know  it  to  be  false ;  and  yet  why  has  it  been  urged? 
I  do  fear,  that,  as  a  iKxly  of  Christians,  wc  have  given  some  gix>und 
for  it,  by  having  failed  in  so  great  a  degree  to  recognize  and  mani- 
fest the  distinguishing  and  celestial  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  spirit 
of  universal,  all-comprehending  love,  of  sincere  respect  for  human 
nature,  of  peculiar  sympatliy  with  the  destitute  and  exposed,  and 
of  patient,  earnest  labor  for  their  spiritual  elevation.  Wanting! 
this,  we  have  liad  no  effectual  means  of  interesting  the  mass  of 
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mankind.  Oilier  sj'Rtems  havo  found  in  terror,  mysUsry^  &c.,  the 
menns  of  inking  hold  of  the  multitude.  These  we  have  Justly  re- 
jected. But  the  true  method  of  reaching  human  beings  in  every 
condition,  that  is,  the  manifestation  of  a  broilierly  concern  for  the 
multitude  of  men,  the  cordial  recognition  of  our  near  connection 
with  ilicm  as  immortal  children  of  our  Heavenly  Fatlicr,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  bond  as  dearer,  nobler,  than  anj'  connection 
with  the  great  and  distinguished  of  this  world,  the  expression  of  a 
strong  faith  in  the  capacities  of  indefinite  improvement  in  every 
soul,  Uie  utterance  of  tliis  faith  and  love  in  tlie  native  language  of 
the  heart, — this  means  of  operating  on  the  minds  of  men,  which 
would  prove  all-powerfVit,  we  have  ver^*  faintly  used.  How  could 
wo  use  it,  when  the  spirit  of  ( Christ  hits  been  so  faint  in  us?  The 
projudioes  of  society,  amidst  which  we  were  l>om  and  grow  up. 
Joined  to  our  own  ambition  and  selfishness,  have  cut  us  off  from  our 
fellow-creatures.  Is  it  strange,  then,  timt  it  should  he  said,  that 
our  views  are  not  suited  to  their  wants,  and  cannot  interest 
them? 

'^Tliese  remarks  will  show  what  seems  to  me  the  first  step 
towards  spreading  through  our  body  the  spirit  which  breathed 
through  Dr.  Tuokcnnan's  ministry,  and  which  should  originate  and 
|)ci-vade  this  ministry  everywhere.  It  is  this.  Thej'  whose  ofllce 
it  is  to  spread  ibis  spirit  must  ix>ssess  it  themselves,  must  cherish 
it  in  their  own  breasts.  The  gi*eat  obstacle  to  success  is  the  want 
of  fit  ministers  for  the  work,  of  men  who  have  a  true  faith  in  the 
great  pur[)Oses  for  which  the  (xiorest  and  the  lowest  of  men  were 
made,  and  who  love  them  as  brethren.*' 

**  Boslonj  A/arch  6,  1837.  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  laboring 
classes,  and  I  feel  that  a  right  religious  impulse  would  do  more  to 
elevate  them  than  an3'thing  else  There  are  among  them  choice 
spirits,  and  they  seem  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations,  for 
tiio}'  furnish  the  principal  harvests  to  the  preachers  of  infidelity. 
Can  they  l>e  taken  hold  of?  Mr.  Krownson,  who  came  here  to  form 
a  congregation  out  of  that  (;lass,  has  not  succeedcfl  as  well  as  I 
hopc<l ;  but  this  would  not  discourage  me,  because  he  has  adopted 
a  philosophical  style  not  suited  to  them,  and  has  had  in  view  too 
much  another  class.  lie  tells  me  that  he  has  found  among  them 
more  hatred  of  the  rich  than  he  expected,  and  verj'  probably  tills 
may  form  one  of  their  tendencies  to  infidelity.  I  have  a  strong  im- 
pression that  rational  views  ma}'  be  so  brought  out  as  to  interest 
dcepl}'  this  class  of  society;  and  he  who  shall  give  full  proof 
of  this  will  render  great  service  to  the  cause  of  tnitli  and  hu- 
manitA'." 

^  81 
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^^June  21,  1887.*    wishes  to  form  a  congregation  of  work- 

ingmen,  to  wliom  the  church  shall  be  a  bond  of  strong  union,  who, 
beginning  with  religion,  shall  associate  themselves  for  generous  im- 
provement, both  intellectual  and  moral,  and  who  shall  act  together 
to  spread  a  spirit  of  improvement  tiirough  their  own  class.  I  have 
long  had  tliis  object  at  heart  I  earnestly  ho[)c  tliat  ho  will  cnjo}' 
sympathy  and  encouragement  in  this  philanthropic  work.  Is  there 
an}'  other  which  has  gi*eater  claims  ?  Can  we  doubt  what  class  of 
society  should  rcceivo  the  most  immediate  aid?" 

In  Uicse  last  extracts,  it  will  bo  noticed.  Dr.  Channing  speaks  of 
the  formation  of  a  congregation  of  workiiigmcn  as  an  object  which 
he  had  long  had  much  at  heart,  lie  had  observed  modern  society 
deeply  enough  to  become  convinced,  Uiut,  unless  some  elfoctivo 
means  could  be  used  to  establish  in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  indc- 
pendent  conditions  Uie  laboring  classes,  pau|)ensm  would  constantly 
increase.  Especially  did  ho  ho|)o  that  the  workingmen,  if  united 
in  one  strong  iKhly  by  religious  principle  and  liunmne  sentiment, 
would,  through  concerted  wisdom,  discern  practical  modes  of  attain- 
ing to  tlieir  rightful  position  of  cultivation,  social  honor,  and  {lollti- 
cal  influence,  without  recourse  to  revolutionary  outbreaks. 

These  views  had  letl  him  to  l(M>k  with  most  lively  ex|>C(}tation 
upon  the  phins  of  the  Ilev.  O.  A.  Bi-ownson,  when,  in  183C,  he 
attempted  to  stay  tlio  tide  of  infidelity,  which  was  then  threatening 
to  swallow  up  tlio  workingmen*s  movement,  and  to  form  in  lk>ston 
a  **  Society  of  Union  and  Trogrcss."  Well-meuniug  but  timid  con- 
servatives all  around  him  regarded  this  new  manifestation  of  reli- 
gious radicalism  with  suspicion,  disgust,  and  ridicule;  but  Dr. 
Channing  gladly  recognizeil  in  it  a  promise  of  true  social  regenera- 
tion. 8|>eaking  of  Mr.  Brownson  in  a  letter  to  a  Hiend,  he  sa3's : 
*^  I  have  great  interest  in  him.  I  comprehend  how,  to  such  a  man, 
tlie  present  social  state  should  be  full  of  deformity.  I  fur  prefer 
his  morbidly  sensitive  vision  to  prevalent  evils,  to  the  stone-blind- 
ness of  the  multitudes  who  condemn  him.'*  With  o[)en  purse  and 
ready  counsel  he  sought  for  several  years  to  aid  tliis  project ;  and 
even  alter  Mr.  Brownson*s  energies  were  diverted  iVom  innnediato 
practical  ends  to  profound  problems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  Dr. 
Channing  was  so  solicitous  that  the  original  plan  of  combining  tlio 
laboring  classes  into  a  society  of  mutual  education  and  general  co- 
operation should  1)0  successfully  earned  out,  that  he  seriously  delib- 
erated whether  he  should  not,  in  concert  witli  a  3'oung  friend, 
undertake  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Church.      Nothing  but 

^  To  Dr.  Charles  FoUen. 
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physical  inflrmity  flnollj'  prevented  the  accompliBhincnt  of  this 
design. 

Ttic  tecUm's  on  Sclf-cnlUiro  and  on  tlie  Elevation  of  tlie  Laboring 
Classes,'  delivered  in  1838  and  1840,  contain  tlio  best  expression 
of  Dr.  Cliannin^^s  principles  and  alms.  To  a  friend,  who  feared 
tliat  Uicso  efforts  were  a  waste  and  perversion  of  his  powersi  he 
wrote :  — 

*'  You  wish  me  to  treat  diflTerent  subjects,  and  think  that  otliers 
may  discuss  Societ}'.  Tliis  remark  would  seem  to  sliow  that  I  have 
not  succeeiled  or  done  much  for  my  end.  That  end  has  been  to 
bring  down  the  Highest  to  the  apprehension  of  the  most  lowly,  — 
to  show  how  the  Divine  might  mingle  with  and  be  brought  out  in 
common  life  and  in  ever}*  condition.     Many  cannot  do  Uiis." 

Nothing,  perhaps,  which  he  ever  presented  to  the  public  gave 
him  such  pure  and  abiding  satisfaction,  as  these  expressions  of  his 
profound  regard  for  the  hardly*  used,  but  ever  more  and  more  to  be 
honored  classes,  fh>m  the  root  of  whose  patient  industry  springs 
forth  the  well-l>etng  of  communities.  These  lectures  were  reprinted 
in  Oreat  Britain,  and  widely  circulated  among  the  overtasked  op- 
eratives of  Uiat  prolific  kingdom ;  and  one  day,  when  a  letter  of 
tlianks  had  reai^hed  him  from  the  Mechanic  Institute  of  Slaithwaitc, 
he  said,  with  glowing  countenance  and  beaming  eyes,  ^*This  is 
honor,  this  is  honor.*'  On  his  table  was  then  lying  a  letter,  written 
by  command  of  the  monarch  of  one  of  the  mightiest  nations  of 
Kunipe,  to  Uiank  him  for  a  copy  of  his  writings ;  but  this  licart-fcit 
expression  of  gratitude,  in  the  handwriting  of  a  rough  miner,  moved 
him  mora  doopl^^  tlian  the  courteous  praises  of  tlie  great,  the  admi- 
ration of  scholars,  or  even  the  warm  appreciation  of  friends.  It 
illlcd  him  with  inexpressible  Joy  to  know  that  he  had  smoothed  the 
wrinkles,  dried  the  tears,  new-strung  the  muscles  of  the  toil-worn 
poor.  The  answer  which  he  returned  to  tliis  letter  reveals  his 
feeling. 

"  Boiton.  Mftn:1i  1. 1841. 
**Gkntlkmen:  —  I  received  with  gi*eat  satisfaction  your  letter, 
communicating  to  me  the  resolution  from  the  Slaithwaitc  Mechanic 
Institute.  This  proof  of  the  kind  reception  of  my  Lectures  by  those 
for  whom  tlioy  wcrc  especially  written,  is  very  encouraging  to  me. 
I  have  long  had  a  full  faith  Uiat  the  lalioring  classes,  so  long  dc- 
prt^sscd,  must  rise.  The  signs  of  this  happier  state  of  things  arc 
muUiplying ;  and  3'ou,  who  are  probably  3*ounger  than  I  am,  may 
live  Ui  see  a  bettor  age. 

t  Workn.  Vol.  11.  pp.  847-^11 ;  Vol.  V.  pp.  161-230.    Ono  Volumo  EdlUon, 
pp.  12-80 ;  80-00. 
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*'  I  have  been  much  cheered  b}'  information  of  tlic  progress  of 
the  Temperance  cause  in  3'our  country.  Ardent  spirits  have  been 
the  curse  of  the  laborer,  lie  must  seek  safety  and  elevation  in 
^  total  abstinence.  One  of  his  first  ste|)s  towards  tlie  dignity  of  a 
man,  is  to  renounce  what  makes  men  bmtcs.  If  ids  seir*rc8|)cct 
cannot  carry  hiui  to  Uiis  (xiint  of  self-denial,  I  have  litllo  1io|K3  of 
him.  The  people  must  learn  to  restrain  and  govern  Uicmsclvea,  or 
they  will  be  kept  under  the  yoke,  and  used  as  mcra  tools.  Govern- 
ment finds  its  reasons  or  pretexts  for  subjecting  the  multitude  to 
excessive  restraints  in  their  Ignorance,  uniiihness,  and  inca|)acity 
of  self-control.  Every  mechanic  Institute,  every  institution  for 
raising  tlie  people,  should  start  with  the  standard  of  tcmiKSj-anco. 

'^  1  have  also  been  cheered  by  hearing,  tliat  the  recent  efforts  of 
a  part  of  the  laboring  classes  to  maintain  their  claims  by  violence 
are  more  and  more  discouraged  among  you.  Passion  and  foroe 
maj'  pull  down  the  government,  but  the  laborer  must  be  involved 
in  the  common  ruin.  To  make  yourselves  felt,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  rage  and  destroy.  Your  true  strength  lies  in  growing  intelligence, 
uprightness,  self-respect,  trust  in  God,  and  tmst  in  one  another. 
These  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  you  3'our  Just  share  of  social  privi- 
leges. 

it  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  cause  of 
the  laboring  chisses  is  not  to  be  dishonorad  and  injured  by  the  spirit 
of  irrcligion.  It  is  amazing  that  men  calling  themselves  your 
A'iends  should  rise  up  against  Christianity,  —  a  religion  whose  first 
teachers  were  taken  from  these  classes,  which  has  no  I'cspect  of 
persons,  which  knows  nothing  of  tlie  distinctions  of  birth  and 
wealth,  which  commands  the  strong  to  succor  and  liil  up  tlie  weak, 
and  which,  as  far  as  it  is  cflTectual,  breathes  mutual  deference  and 
mutual  interest  in  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  under  the  cross  that 
the  battle  of  humanity  is  to  ho  fought. 

<*  An  essential  means  of  elevating  the  working  classes  is  a  system 
of  national  education,  having  for  its  object,  not  to  enslave  Uie  mind 
of  Uie  laborer,  but  to  make  him  enlightened  and  enicicut,  at  once 
able  and  disposed  to  discharge  wisely  his  public  and  private  duties. 
I  trust  tlie  reproach  is  soon  to  be  taken  fVom  your  government,  of 
withholding  tiiis  most  necessary  good.  This  should  be  demanded 
by  you  with  an  importunity  which  will  take  no  denial. 

'^  I  earnestly  wish  success  to  tlie  laborer^s  efforts  for  improving 
his  outward  condition.  But  he  must  not  give  himself  exclusively 
to  the  outward.  Good  wages  are  not  happiness.  A  man  may 
prosper  and  still  be  a  ix)or  creature.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
most  unprosperous  condition,  a  man  may  do  the  work  and  secure 
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the  groat  good  of  life.  Outward  drcumstftnoee  are  not  omnipotent. 
Oar  minds  maj'  triumph  oyer  our  lot.  Under  great  social  disad- 
Taniogcs,  we  still  may  endure  and  act  as  men  and  Christians.  Our 
very  thoughts  may  be  mode  the  means  or  occasions  of  signal  virtues, 
and  in  tliis  way  may  bring  a  peace  and  hope  which  no  mere  pros- 
perit}'  can  give. 

**  I  beg  you  to  express  m}*  best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the 
Slaithwaite  Mcdianic  Institute. 

"  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

•  **  Wm.   £.   CnANNIHO. 

^'Messrs.  JAnKX  Mral, 
Thomas  Sykes, 
John  Farlrt, 

Siaitkivntte^  near  Iluddersfield^  England,^* 

Soon  after  Dr.  Channing's  death,  the  following  affecting  tribute 
was  received  from  Mr.  Meal,  and  shall  here  be  recorded  as  one  of 
the  brightest  memorials  in  this  biography. 

*'  It  will  bo  some  relief,  under  your  bereavement,  to  know  that 
the  good  man  never  dies ;  he  lives  and  breaUies  in  our  cottages ; 
his  work  on  Self-culture  is  the  text-book  of  the  young  men  of  our 
land ;  the  soul-stiiTing  sentiments  of  Uiat  book  are  working  a  moral 
regeneration  in  this  country,  and  I  feel  tliat  Boston  has  given  us 
anoUicr  Franklin,  another  guide  to  the  regions  of  virtue." 

In  anoUior  Icttor,  written  alK)ut  tlie  same  period  witli  this  reply 
to  the  miners,  Dr.  Channing  has  yet  further  exhibited  his  views  in 
relation  to  the  means  of  securing  to  the  people  their  long-withheld 
riglits. 

^^  Jhslon^  March  31,  1841.*  My  drau  Sir:  —  I  received  your 
letter,  and  ilie  publications  accompanying  it,  with  much  sensibility. 
Sucli  testimonies  as  you  and  some  others  have  given  to  the  influence 
of  my  writings  are  unspeakably  precious  rewards  for  tlie  labors  of 
my  life.  I  Uiauk  3'ou  for  Uie  happiness  and  encouragement  you 
have  given  me,  and  I  feel  myself  bound  by  your  affectionate  com- 
nuniienUon  U)  new  exertions  for  my  fellow-creatures. 

^*  1  have  woiglied  3'our  suggestion  as  to  tlie  good  I  niiglit  do  by 
an  address  to  the  middle  classes  of  your  country,  and  I  find  my 
fears  stronger  than  my  hopes.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  understand 
a  foreign  country.  Feelings  and  prejudices  must  be  si)ared,  of 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothing.    I  fear,  too,  that  any  good  effect 

1  To  Uiimef  Stansficici,  Esq.,  Leeds,  Engluid. 
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I  might  propose  would  be  defeated  b}'  the  appearanoe  of  prosiimp* 
tuousness  in  such  an  address.  National  Jealonsy  is  \Qty  unrea* 
sonablCf  and  miglit  reAise  to  be  scliooled  by  a  foreigner.  Tiet  mo 
add,  that  3'our  partiality  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  m}'  inflnenee. 
I  state  these  diflleuitics,  in  Uie  belief  that  you  will  sec  some  weiglit 
in  them. 

'^  I  read  with  much  interest  tlie  pamphlet  iVom  the  imprisoned 
Chartists.  I  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  had  seized  on  so  many  great 
and  Just  views.  Occasional  extravagances  were  to  bo  ex|)cctcd 
fVom  such  men,  especially  under  what  they  deem  persecution.  I 
rejoice  that  they  see  so  clearly  that  the  laboring  classes  must  rise 
fVom  brutal  intemi>erance  and  ignorance,  if  tliey  would  cease  to  be 
treated  as  brutes.  The}*  show,  too,  their  sagacity  in  distrusting 
the  education  which  would  be  given  them  b}'  the  mass  of  tlie  aris- 
tocracy and  clergy.  It  would  be  a  servile  one.  Nothing  would 
discourage  me  more  than  the  success  of  the  clergy  in  getting  the 
education  of  tiie  country  into  their  liands.  Religion,  as  it  is  called, 
would  then  become  associated  with  old  abuses  uiid  prejudices,  and 
tlie  spirit  of  reform  wouhl  consequently  become  irreligious,  so  that 
not  a  few  of  the  most  active  and  generous  spirits  in  the  community 
would  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  infldelity.  Christianity  has  suffered 
(W>m  nothing  so  much  as  fh>m  its  being  seized  on  by  the  foes  of 
human  rights  and  social  progress.  It  is  plain,  fh>m  the  pamphlet 
you  sent  me,  that  the  Chartists  have  no  conception  of  tlie  impor- 
tance o^  true  religion,  and  especially  of  its  bearing  on  their  own 
cause.  They  understand  by  Christianit}',  I  fear,  not  what  came 
fVom  the  poor,  houseless,  meek,  sympathizing  Prophet  of  Galilee, 
not  what  was  taught  fVom  the  fishing-boat  and  on  the  mountain, 
but  what  issues  A*om  cathedrals  and  mitred  men,  from  a  conser- 
vative ooiporation,  whose  sympathies  are  with  *  Uie  |)owers  that  be.* 
This  misapprehension  and  wont  of  religion  threaten  much  injury 
to  their  cause.  Religion,  in  the  generous,  not  sectarian,  meaning 
of  tlie  word,  has  this  gi*and  distinction  ft*om  all  human  methods 
and  systems,  that,  whilst  it  restrains,  it  elevates  yet  more.  With- 
out it,  the  struggles  of  the  laboring  classes  for  rights  and  dignity 
are  anything  but  hopeful. 

**  It  is  from  the  n*ee  and  enlightened  spirits  of  the  middle  classes 
that  help  is  to  come  to  the  Chartist.  I  thereforo  rejoiced  in  your 
Leeds  meeting,  as  fitted  to  bring  these  two  gi-eat  divisions  of  society 
nearer.  Nothing  will  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  Chartists  like 
sympathy,  like  some  proof  tliat  tlie}'  are  not  abandoned  by  Uio 
more  prosperous ;  and  to  tranquillize  them  is  a  great  end.  They 
can  gain  nothing  by  violence.    Their  progress,  I  fear,  will  be  slow. 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  yonr  aristocracy  Is  very  far  in  advance  of  evety 
other.  But  all  possessors  of  exclusive  privileges  cling  to  them  as  to 
life,  and  hereditary  rulers  legislate  first  to  secure  their  own  power. 
Thus,  the  portion  of  society  for  whom  government  is  especially 
established,  and  who  ought  to  bo  its  first  objects,  —  I  mean  tlio 
|MK)r  and  the  weak,  — are  the  last  to  share  its  benefits.  This  topic 
lias  carried  me  so  far,  that  I  can  add  nothing  on  others  suggested 
by  3'our  packet.  Let  me  renew  my  thanks  to  j'ou,  and  assure  you 
that  I  am  very  tnily  yours,  &c." 

Dr.  Channing's  sympathies  went  freely  forth  to  the  toiling  multi- 
tudes of  ever}'  grade ;  and,  among  other  injured  classes,  he  was 
much  interested  in  that  noble  body  of  men,  whom  the  mean  neglect 
of  an  intensely  selfish  commerce  has  so  long  kept  down  and  mas- 
tered by  a  system  of  precarious  supix>rt,  excessive  hardship,  and 
bratalizing  enjoyment,  —  the  sailors.  Feeling  how  much  all  nations 
are  indebted  to  the  courageous  sacrifices  of  these  generous  and 
thouglttlcss  beings,  and  wliat  base  returns  are  made  to  tliem  for  all 
tlieir  sufibrings,  he  rejoiced  in  ever}'  attempt  to  secure  to  them  com- 
forts, refining  influences,  economical  habits,  intellectual  and  religious 
disci[)line,  and  an  established  position  in  society.  Accordingly, 
when  Fatlier  Taylor  came  to  Boston,  Dr.  Channing  was  the  first  to 
give  him  efficient  support,  by  heading  the  subscription  list  for  his 
Bethel ;  and  IVom  that  time  forward  till  his  death  he  encouraged 
every  eflbrt  of  the  patriarch  of  seamen.  He  was  delighted,  when 
attiMiding  at  the  sailors'  meeting,  to  watch  the  bronzed  faces  of  the 
weathcrbeatcn  tars  now  melt  into  tears,  now  brighten  into  smiles, 
while  their  sturdy  forms  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  the  heart-stirring 
eloquence  of  their  wonderAil  preacher  swept  over  them  witli  alter- 
nate gales  and  calms.  It  was  in  the  Fe<lcral  Street  Church  that 
Fatlier  Ta3'lor  first  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  brethren  befora  a  crowded 
asscMiibly  of  tlie  most  ciilighUnied  and  iniinificeiit  citizens  of  Boston ; 
and,  without  disparagement  to  the  man}'  devoted  friends  who  by 
heart  and  hand  liave  lor  years  upheld  liis  noble  enterprise,  it  may  l)o 
tnily  said,  that  to  no  one  was  his  gratitude  more  strong  and  constant 
than  to  Dr.  Channing. 

By  the  whole  tone  of  his  character,  and  his  habits  of  thought,  Dr. 
Clianiilng  was  dis|)osed  to  look  less  to  changes  in  external  condition, 
tlian  to  intoUoctiial  culture  and  moral  development,  for  permanent 
rrforms.  Tliis  lias  plainly  appeared  from  the  letters  alreail}' 
quoted.  His  great  desire  was  to  open  to  all  men  free  op|x>r- 
tiinitios  for  the  highest  spiritual  refinement.  A  pa|)er  written  for 
the  •*  Informer,"  in  1837,  very  clearly  and  Ailly  presents  his  views 
u|K)n  this  subject. 
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''On  tiis  Educatiokov  tub  Pboplb,  and  espbciallt  or  thb 
Labobino  Class.  — What  is  education?  This  is  one  of  the  watch- 
words, almost  a  cant  word,  of  the  day ;  but  few  terms  are  so  vague. 
It  is  said  by  the  Aicnds  of  the  working  classes,  that  their  first  great 
want  is  a  lictter  education.    Let  us  try  to  understand  what  this  is. 

''  The  gi*eat  end  of  education  is  not  to  train  a  man  to  get  a  living. 
This  is  plain,  because  life  was  given  for  a  higher  end  tlian  simply  to 
toil  for  its  own  prolongation.  •  A  oomfortablc  subsistence  is,  indeed, 
very  im|)ortant  to  Uie  purpose  of  life,  bo  Uiis  what  It  nuiy.  A  man 
half  fed,  half  clothed,  and  fearing  to  {icrish  fi'om  famine  or  cold, 
will  be  too  crushed  in  spirit  to  do  the  proper  work  of  a  man.  lie 
must  be  set  fVee  ftt)m  the  iron  grasp  of  want,  tvom  tlie  constant 
pressure  of  painfhl  sensations,  Ax>m  grinding,  ill-rcquitcd  toil.  Un- 
less a  man  be  trained  to  get  a  comfortable  sup|X)i*t,  his  pixMpccts  of 
improvement  and  happiness  are  ix>or.  Hut  if  his  education  aims  at 
nothing  more,  his  life  will  turn  to  little  account. 

'*  To  educate  a  man  is  to  unfold  his  fiiculUes,  to  give  him  the  free 
and  Aill  use  of  his  powers,  and  cs|)eciall3'  of  his  best  |)owcra.  It  is, 
first,  to  train  the  intellect,  to  give  him  a  love  of  trutli,  and  to  instruct 
him  in  tlie  processes  by  which  it  may  be  acqulixKl.  It  is  to  train 
him  to  soundness  of  Judgment,  to  teach  him  to  weigh  evidence,  and 
to  gimix)  him  against  Uie  common  sources  of  error.  It  is  to  give 
him  a  Uiirst  for  knowledge,  wliicli  will  keep  his  faculties  hi  action 
tliix>ugli  life.  It  is  to  aid  him  In  Uio  stud}*  of  tlie  outward  world,  to 
initiate  him  into  the  physical  sciences,  so  that  he  will  understand  the 
principles  of  his  trade  or  business,  and  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  phenomena  which  are  continually  passing  before  his  e3'es.  It  is 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  own  nature,  to  give  him  that  most 
imi)ortant  means  of  improvement,  self-comprchcnsion. 

''  In  the  next  place,  to  educate  a  man  is  to  train  the  conscience, 
to  give  him  a  quick,  keen  discernment  of  the  right,  to  teach  him 
duty  in  its  great  principles  and  minute  applications,  to  establish  in 
him  immovable  principles  of  action.  It  is  to  show  him  his  true 
position  in  the  world,  his  true  relation  to  God  and  his  fcllow-bciiigs, 
and  the  immutable  obligations  laid  on  him  by  these.  It  is  to  in- 
spire him  witli  Uie  idea  of  |)crfcction,  to  give  him  a  high  moml  aim, 
and  to  show  how  Uiis  may  be  maintained  in  tlie  commonest  toils,  and 
how  ever^'thing  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  accomplishment. 

*'  Further,  to  educate  a  man  in  this  country  is  to  train  him  to  be 
a  good  citizen,  to  establish  him  in  tlie  principles  of  political  science, 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  our  history,  government,  and  laws,  to 
teach  hlin  our  great  interests  as  a  nation,  and  the  \)o\\cy  by  which 
they  ore  to  be  advanced,  and  to  impress  liim  deeply  with  his  respon- 
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•ibiliticfl,  IiIa  great  tnmtA,  his  obligations  to  disintorcstod  patriotism 
as  tlic  citizen  of  a  Treo.  state. 

"Again,  ti>  educate  a  man  is  to  cultivate  his  imagination  and 
taste,  to  awnlcen  Ills  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  to 
give  him  the  capacity  of  enjoying  the  writings  of  men  of  genius,  to 
prepare  htm  for  the  innocent  and  refined  pleasures  of  literatui'e. 

"  I  will  only  add,  that  to  educate  a  man  is  to  cultivate  his  ix>wers 
of  expression,  so  that  he  can  bring  out  his  thoughts  with  clearness 
and  strength,  and  exert  a  moral  Influence  over  his  fellow-creaturcs. 
This  is  essential  to  the  ti*ue  enjoyment  and  improvement  of  social 
life 

*'  This  last  topic  suggests  the  true  mode  of  educating  the  labor- 
ing classes.  It  is  by  manual  labor  schools  that  this  great  achieve- 
ment of  civilization  and  philantliropy  is  to  cease  to  be  a  dream,  is 
to  become  a  reality.  In  no  institutions  have  the  laboring  classes 
such  an  intei^est.  A  philanthropist  who  desires  the  happiness  and 
honor  of  giving  the  most  effectual  spring  to  social  progress  cannot 
better'emplo3'  himself  than  in  studying,  improving,  and  extending 
these.  They  are  yet  in  tlieir  hifancy,  and  need  many  ex|)eriments 
to  dctorniine  the  best  ino<les  of  action.  Let  the  workingman's 
l^irnd  turn  his  mind  to  these. 

"  1  have  said  the  rich  will  repel  all  attempts  to  force  them  to  the 
support  of  plans  for  imivcrsal  e<lucation.  If,  however,  the  enlight- 
ened among  the  tailoring  classes,  and  Uieir  enlightened  friends, 
will  se>t  in  motion  a  system  of  improvement  which  promises  good 
and  great  results,  tlie  rich  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  sympathy 
and  benevolent  aid.  They  cannot  and  ought  not  to  he  driven ;  but 
many  among  them  would  contribute  liberally  and  Joyfully  to  any 
wise  practicable  effort  for  elevating  the  laboring  classes.  They 
muRt  see«  however,  the  practicablcness  of  the  scheme.  Their  scep- 
ticism muHt  be  overcome  by  seeing  the  mass  of  the  |)eoplo  in  car- 
nest  to  impi-ovc  themselves.  Such  efforts  on  the  pai*t  of  the  man}' 
would  .Iks  more  lii)erally  seconded  by  the  pliilanthropy  of  the  age 
than  any  l)cnevolcnt  project  to  which  it  is  now  ple<lgcd.  Thus  the 
tmion  of  all  classes  would  Iks  accomplished.  All  would  lalK>r 
together  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  race." 

This  pnper  shows  how  clear  was  Dr.  ('hanning*s  convicllou,  that 
*^  the  groat  work  of  the  age,"  as  ho  said  in  a  letter  to  Sisinondi, 
"  is  the  difntsion  of  intelligencfc  and  enlightened  religion  thrriugh 
the  mass  of  the  |KH)plo.*''  And  the  following  extracts  will  manifest 
the  comprehenHivonens  of  his  desires  and  plans  for  iK>nring  the 

I  Rcc  hit  AfltlrcM  on  the  Frctcnt  Age.  Works,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  147-1821  One 
Volume  KdiUon,  pp.  16D-172. 
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ftiUest  measure  of  illumination  upon  every  class  in  the  community, 
fix>m  tlie  most  neglected  to  the  most  privileged. 

'*  Gkntlkmisn  : — The  attention  of  the  Association  of  Ministers 
in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  has  been  called  to  Uie  condition  of  chil- 
dren and  young  i^ersons  employed  in  manufactories.  From  the 
raprescntations  made  to  them  of  the  neglected  state  of  this  very 
interesting  class  of  the  community,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  information  on  the  subject  fVom  different  parts  of  Uie  Com- 
monwealth, and  for  tliis  purpose  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
several  ministers,  within  whose  parishes  manufactories  are  estab- 
lished. The  answers  to  this  circular  have  not  l)een  as  numerous 
and  definite  as  Uiey  had  hoped ;  but  still  they  have  derived  ftt>m 
tliem  seveml  hints  which  tlicy  consider  useful,  and  which  they  re- 
spectfully submit  to  tlio  honorable  committee  to  which  tills  subject 
is  referred. 

**  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  tlie  im|M>rtance  of 
giving  all  possible  efHcacy  to  the  wise  prnvisions  which  tliis  Com- 
monwealth has  made  for  extending  tlie  meaiis  of  education  to  all 
oixiers  of  the  community.  The  laws  on  this  subject  express  the 
deep  conviction  which  was  fixed  in  tlie  breasts  of  our  ancestors, 
tliat  the  good  citizen  is  to  be  formed  in  youtli,  and  that  ft-oe  insti- 
tutions are  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  a  i^eople  who  have  been  trained 
to  intelligence  and  viitue.  Legislators  cannot  too  solicitously 
guard  against  measures  which  tend  to  place  an}'  iiortion  of  tlie 
young  bc3'ond  the  reach  of  instruction,  and  to  cx|)ose  tlicm  to  cor- 
rupting influences,  which  will  almost  necessarily  unfit  them  for  tlie 
duties  of  men  and  citizens. 

**  It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  without  much  care,  effects  of  this 
nnhapp3'  character  will  l>e  produceil  b}'  tlie  incor[)oration  of  manu- 
facturing companies,  and  by  the  extension  of  manufacturing  insti- 
tutions ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  legislative  provision  cannot  too 
early  lie  mmle  to  resist  this  spreading  evil. 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  in  these  esUiblislnncnts  a  lai*ge  pmi^orlion 
of  the  labor  Is  performed  b}'  children  and  3'ouiig  iKSi'soiis.  To  some 
of  these  3'oung  persons  it  is  a  benefit  Umt  they  are  received  into 
manufactones,  as  in  this  way  tliey  are  taken  Ax>m  Uie  streets,  ftxim 
beggar}',  and  fVom  idleness,  and  are  early  accustoiiied  to  exertions 
which  procure  tliein  a  comfortable  and  honest  sup|)ort.  But  a 
manufactor}'  abounds  in  temptations,  and,  unless  attention  be  given 
to  their  minds  and  morals,  we  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  tliat 
their  characters  will  be  depraved,  and  that  their  f\iture  lives  will 
prove  not  only  ruinous  to  themselves,  but  most  pernicious  to  the 
community. 
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*^  A  child  who  entora  a  manufactory  is  generallj  removed  IVom 
the  caro  of  parents,  and  ftom  the  restraints  and  meliorating 
{nflncneoB  of  domestic  life.  lie  flnds  liimself  almost  continually 
surrounded  by  numbcra  of  his  own  age,  among  whom  some  have 
contracted  l)ad  haliits,  and  are  prepared  to  teach  him  the  worst 
vices.  Ills  employment  is  made  up  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
movements  which  require  little  thought,  and  are  very  |)oorly 
adapted  to  unfold  his  faculties.  Does  not  every  intelligent  parent 
Immcdintoly  discern  the  tendencies  of  this  mode  of  life,  and  feel 
tlic  importance  of  counteracting  them  b}-  instruction  and  moral 
discipline?  Sliali  these  children  bo  abandoned  to  a  degradation 
worse  than  death,  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  community,  and 
under  a  goveniment  which  professes  to  respect  the  obligations  of 
Christianity'?  .... 

**  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  proposed  that  an  act  be  passed, 
requiring  that  in  each  manufactory  a  convenient  room  bo  provided 
in  which  the  children  may  be  taught,  and  in  which  all  the  laborers, 
if  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  place  of  worship,  may  receive 
such  Instniction  as  the  minister  of  the  parish  may  bo  able  to  give 
them ;  that  in  each  manufactory  containing  more  than chil- 
dren under  the  age  of years,  a  male  and  female  teacher  of 

gooil  character  be  employed  at  least months  in  every  3*ear ; 

that  during  this  period  the  cliildi*en  be  permitted  and  required  to 

attend  school hours  each  day ;  that  the  youngest  children,  at 

least,  1)e  taught  in  the  daytime,  and  not  in  Uio  evening,  when  they 
are  too  exhausted  to  receive  instruction ;  and  that,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  certain  portions  of  tlio  day,  or  at  least  of  Saturday,  be 
allowe<l  tliem  for  relaxation,  tliat  tlicy  may  not  be  obliged  to  give 
up  the  li«>i(rH  day  to  amtisement. 

**  It  is  Iio|kmI  that  tiiis  subject  will  not  be  di8misse<1  as  unim- 
IK>rtant.  These  children,  it  should  be  remembered,  will  one  day 
l)e  men  and  women,  citizens  and  heads  of  families.  They  will 
influence  the  community  while  they  live,  and  will  transmit  their 
character  to  the  succeeding  age.  All  wise  legislators  have  felt  the 
im|)ortance  of  education,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  of  national 
prr)spcrity  in  tlie  good  habits  and  principles  communicated  to  the 
young. 

'*  That  Judicious  provisions  on  this  subject  will  be  1)eneflcial  to 
the  i)ro[)rietors  of  manufactories  cannot  be  doubted.  What  better 
pledge  of  success  can  thc3'  have  than  the  good  character  of  those 
whom  they  cmplo}-?  They  will  also  bo  able  to  obtain  children  on 
more  favorable  tenns,  in  pro|K>rtion  as  parents  shall  lose  their  fear 
of  the  corntpting  tendency  of  manufacturing  establishments.    It  is^ 
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tlierefore,  hoped  that  tlio  wisdom  of  tlie  loglshituro  will  establish 
some  general  provisions  for  the  object  now  proposed)  an  object 
whidi  sound  polic}',  humanity,  and  religion  concur  in  recommend- 
ing to  their  deliberate  attention."  ^ 

1825.'  '^The  }'oung  men  of  the  city  may  be  divided  into  three 
ch&sscs. 

^^  Tlio  fir$t  consists  of  young  men  of  educiitiou,  and  the  sons  of 
opulent  families,  who  may  belong  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
flrst  class  of  society.  We  have  raason  to  believe  tliat  the  state  of 
morals  among  tliese  has  decidedly  improved  within  a  few  years. 
The  standard  of  character  is  higher  tlmn  formerly 

*^  The  ucand  class  coimists  of  apprentices  in  stores  and  shops. 
The  condition  of  these  is,  in  many  res|)ects,  unfavorable.  It  is 
believed  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  apprentices 
is  not  as  strong  in  masters  as  formerl3S  and  that  they  are  loss 
watched  over.  Another  consideration  is,  that  tlio  greater  part  of 
them  come  from  the  country,  and  tlio  change  of  residence  is  of 
itself  no  small  trial  to  tlio  character.  On  arriving  here,  tliey  are 
placed  in  boarding-houses,  where  they  are  not  held  amenable  to 
the  heads  of  tlie  family,  but  are  lefb  very  much  to  themselves,  and 
to  one  anoUior's  influence.  Most  of  them  have  no  Oiends  or  rela- 
tions in  town,  among  whom  they  can  pass  their  evenings  and 
leisure  time,  and  therefore  resort  to  public  places,  and  aro  more 
easily  drawn  into  criminal  pleasures.  Many  neglect  public  worship 
for  want  of  accomnuNlations  in  our  churches.  'Ilioy  cannot  buy 
pews,  single  scuts  are  not  easily  obtained,  and  Sunilay  is  too  ollen 
Biient  in  riding,  or  reading  novels,  if  not  in  less  innocent  employ- 
ments. 

*'  To  meet  these  great  evils,  we  recommend  the  following  meas- 
ures:— 

*^  1.  Tliat  a  committee  be  appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  tlie 
Apprentices'  Library,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  whctlier  it 
contains  the  best  moral  and  religious  books  for  rcadeni  of  their  ago 
and  condition,  and  of  supplying  what  deficiencies  ma}'  exist. 

^*  2.  It  is  thought  very  imix>rtant,  that  in  all  our  new  churches 
a  numl)or  of  i)ews  should  be  reservcil,  to  be  rented  in  single  seats, 
and  tliat  pews  offered  for  sale  in  the  old  churches  should  lie  tui-ned 
to  the  same  use.  We  believe  Uiat  great  good  would  be  the  it^sult. 
So  great  is  the  respect  for  religious  institutions  here,  that  a  j'oung 

>  To  a  Committee  of  llie  MastAchusetts  LegUUture. 

*  Report  of  tlio  Committee  appointo<l  by  the  Wcdnetday  Erening  Associa- 
tion to  consider  tlie  State  of  Morals  among  tlie  Young  Men  of  the  City,  and  tlia 
Means  of  improving  It. 
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man  who  has  no  place  of  worship  feels  that  something  is  want- 
ing to  a  good  standing  in  society ;  and  tliis  motive,  Joined  witli 
higlier  ones,  it  is  thouglit,  would  lead  them  to  procure  seats  with 
eagerness. 

**3.  It  is  recommended  Uiat  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  1x5  in- 
stitute<l  in  winter,  expressly  for  young  men,  and  tliat  a  syllabus  of 
the  topics,  —  all  of  which  shall  be  s[)eciaily  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition, dangers,  wants,  &c.,  — shall  be  published.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  most  important  topics  for  tliis  class  of  hearers  can- 
not bo  discussed  in  a  promiscuous  nssombly,  and  there  is  something 
particularly  attractive  in  services  intended  for  one  class  only. 

'*  Another  measure  will  be  recommended  under  the  next  head. 

^'  We  now  proceed  to  tlie  third  class  of  young  men,  consisting  of 
the  apprentices  of  mccimnics,  and  tlie  sons  of  laborers.  The  moral 
condition  of  these,  wo  fear,  is  growing  worse,  rather  than  improv- 
ing ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  fvee  use  of  ardent  spirits  among 
tlieir  masters  and  fellow-laborers  exposes  them  to  strong  tempta- 
tion. Not  a  few  of  them,  we  suppose,  come  in  for  a  share  of  tlio 
daily  allowance  of  spirits  made  to  workmen,  and  are  thus  trained 
to  intemperance  by  regular  indulgence.  AcconlingI}',  we  know  no 
method  of  benefiting  these  young  men  so  important  as  to  discourage 
tlie  practice  of  giving  a  regular  allowance  of  spirits  to  laborers. 

**  Another  suggestion  we  would  make  is,  that  the  committee 
already  recommended  should  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  institutions  lately  formed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  Scotland,  for  giving  lectures  to  j'oung 
mechanics  on  tiie  scientific  principles  of  their  various  arts.  It  is 
said  that  tlicse  have  awakened  much  interest,  and  promise  to  do 
mucli  in  calling  forth  the  dormant  intellect  in  the  more  neglected 
classes  of  society ;  and  we  may  certainly  anticipate  a  more  bene- 
ficial result  in  this  country  than  in  Europe. 

'*  The  same  committee  ma}'  also  inquire  whether  no  interesting 
instruction  can  be  given  in  the  evening  to  the  preceding  class  of 
apprenticds,  suited  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  intelligent  prosecu- 
tion of  business.  Wluitever  will  enlarge  their  minds  and  occupy 
their  evenings  will  improve  their  morals." 

**  A/ay  13,  18.34,  Tuesday.^  Among  the  good  signs  of  the  times 
is  tlie  demand  for  better  means  of  education.  In  this  community 
we  understand  more  and  more  that  our  kindness  for  our  children 
cannot  Iks  expressed  more  wisel}'  and  efrectuall}'  than  by  placing 
them  under  the  best  instruction.    But  we  must  not  think  that  we 

1  To  George  Ticknor,  Esq. 
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have  flilly  dischnTgccl  otir  obllgnllons  in  tlila  rcBiwot.  Tlio  provision 
for  education  among  us  bG&ra  no  Just  proporUon  to  tlio  wcalUi  of 
our  city.  That  mora  la  dono  here  Tor  Uio  liistnictlon  of  tlio  lulior* 
tng  classes  Uian  is  done  eleowbcro  mny  bo  granted,  tlioiigti  our 
superiority  on  tliis  point  is  not  as  indlaputablo  as  wo  commonly 
ImRgino.  Bnt  who  will  pretend  tlint  the  children  of  tlie  mora  pros- 
perous dnascs  enjoy  Uie  means  of  as  Ukorougli  and  cfTuct^ml  a  tmln- 
Ing  of  tliclr  intcllocUial  and  moral  powers  as  tlioir  piirvnts  uvn  alfonl 
and  tlie  progress  of  the  age  will  admit?  And  yet  it  is  our  lilgliest 
social  duty  to  give  the  greatest  advantages  to  our  children.  Tlioro 
Is  no  use  of  property  so  sacred,  so  binding.  To  spend  wcaltli  In 
luxury  and  show,  whilst  the  minds  and  clinractors  of  tlie  rising 
generation  ara  neglected,  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
eoclal  Crimea. 

'^  Our  College  affords  important  means  for  training  j-oung  men 
for  the  professions.  But  a  mucli  grcaUir  nundier  of  Uic  young  in 
the  prosperous  classes  ore  destined  to  mercAutiic  life,  and  for  Uiese 
no  sunicient  provision  is  mode.  Very  moiiy  lutrcnts,  who  are  una- 
ble  or  Indisposed  to  give  their  children  an  edu(;ntlon  for  a  profes- 
sion, are  still  able  to  afford  thcin  more  extensive  advantages  tlmn 
are  now  found  In  our  schools ;  nii<l  to  jirocura  tliesc  udvaiitogce  Is 
among  tlicir  ilrst  oliligntions.  If  utiy  eluss  of  ineii  slioidd  1k)  welt 
educated,  it  Is  tlio  conuiiercial.  In  tliis  ara  found  a  very  largo  pro- 
portion of  our  most  opulent  and  influential  men.  None  do  mora  to 
determine  public  measures  and  to  give  a  character  to  Uio  commu- 
nity ;  and  yet  bow  little  is  now  done  to  train  up  men  of  biiainess 
for  tliis  high  responsibility  1 
"  Kdncation  has  tlirce  great  objects. 

"  The  first  Is  to  store  tlie  mind  wiUi  usefiil  knowledge,  by  wlilch 
we  mean,  not  only  such  as  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  tlie  busi- 
ness of  life,  but  such  as  will  bo  a  foundation  of  nirthur  nctiuisitions 
of  knowledge,  and  of  o  wise  use  of  leisure,  in  nil  rntnro  ycura. 

"The  second,  which  is  still  more  imi>urtant,  is  to  give  force  to 
the  intellect ;  to  give  it  the  (.-ominnnd  of  nil  its  iH)ivi'ra ;  to  train  It 
to  labor,  to  concentration  of  thoirglil,  to  patient  nud  awnrate  luvca- 
Ugation,  to  brawl  views  of  Hiil)Jcct8,  to  tlie  true  mcthoils  of  raoson- 
ing,  aud  to  soundness  of  judgment. 

"The  third  and  most  impailuiit  ol.jcct  is  lo  l\s  tliose  grout  piia- 
clples  of  duty,  and  awaken  tlio3«  »-  .,.,...  .    ■ 

right  and  honoraiile  use  of  Uic  kiio 
of  whicli  we  have  spoken.  Wc  all 
a  child  to  this  powerful  and  iiobl 
good.    We  can  conceive  none  grea 
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*'  Tliat  onr  present  schools  do  much  good,  in  giving  habits  of 
order  nnd  industry  to  tlio  child,  is  chcerAilly  granted.  But  tlioy 
are  designed  for  the  first  years  of  life,  and  dismiss  the  chiid  before 
he  becomes  conscious  of  his  powers,  or  can  exert  them  vigorousl}' 
on  tlie  most  imi)ortant  subjects. 

**  It  is  believed  that,  after  the  traufiing  of  our  common  schools, 
two  years  sliould,  if  possible,  be  devotc<l  to  the  study  of  branches 
which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  task,  strengthen,  and  elevate  the 
mind.  ThoHC  bmnchos  are,  —  1st.  Natural  history  and  philosoph}' ; 
2d.  Civil  htstor}';  3d.  Moral  science,  including  lK>tli  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy;  4th.  Politics,  including  the  principles  of 
government  generaU}^  and  of  onr  own  constitution  in  particular, 
l)olitical  economy,  tlie  true  interests  of  our  country,  &c. ;  5th.  The 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  intcq^rcting  the  Scriptures. 

'^Tliis  course  should  be  decidedly  philoiophieal^  that  is,  it  should 
aim  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  comprehension  of  great  principles  in 
every  doi>artment;  at  the  same  time,  it  should  have  a  practical 
character,  by  teaching  how  all  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  the 
formation  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  to  the  discharge  of  our 
duties  as  citizens  and  members  of  families,  as  related  to  the  human 
race  and  to  God.  Two  3'ears'  faithful  study  of  the  branches  now 
ennmerated  would  not  only  store  the  mind  witli  important  truths 
but  would  awaken  new  life  and  energ}-,  and  probably  give  a  new 
charaotc^r  to  the  life. 

**  The  question  now  comes,  IIow  shall  tliis  bettei  eflucation  be 
given  to  young  men  not  destined  to  the  liberal  professions? 

^*  It  hns  been  hoped  by  some  that  this  education  may  be  given 
I)}'  Harvard  llnivcrstty,  which  has  an  extensive  apparatus,  capable 
of  toac^hing  nmu}*  more  than  are  now  l)enentcd  by  it.  Some  have 
tliotight  Umt  the  University  might  give  in  this  city  such  a  ooui*so 
of  instruction  as  is  needed.  It  has  been  thought  by  others,  tliat, 
whilst  the  instruction  is  given  in  Cambridge,  the  3'oung  men  may 
reside  with  their  parents  in  town.  Others,  again,  favor  tlio  plan 
of  a  new  institution,  designed  expressly  to  prepare  young  men  for 
meivjinltle  life,  and  for  a  right  use  of  Uio  influence  whicrh  commer- 
cial prosjKjrity  bestows 

*^  There  is  a  particular  call  for  attention  to  this  subject  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  understood  that  the  Corporation  of  the  Col- 
lege are  now  deliberating  on  the  question,  whether  the  College, 
whilst  esprciall}*  dcvotc»d  to  the  pi*cparaiion  of  3*oung  men  for  the 
pmfessions,  ma}*  not  also  give  a  valuable  education  to  those  who 
arc  looking  forwanl  to  otlier  pursuits." 
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*^Ju»€  10,  1884.^  Mt  dkab  Sir:  — The  discussions  of  the  last 
evening  and  the  preceding  showed  very  plainly  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  improving  our  system  of  education  at  present  is, 
to  enligliten  and  excite  parents,  to  lead  them  to  feel  what  tlioy  can 
and  ought  to  do  on  tliis  point.  I  liope,  therefore,  that  tlie  result 
of  tliese  discussions  will  bo  the  exhibition  of  our  leading  views  to 
such  parents  as  may  be  able  and  disi)osed  to  act  on  them.  1  have 
accordingly  put  these  views  on  paper,  and  enclose  Uicm  to  yon.  It 
seems  to  me  tluit,  if  a  circular  of  tliis  kind  could  be  phieed  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  business,  who  have  children  needing  a  l)cttcr 
course  of  instruction,  and  cs|)eciully  if  it  siiouUl  bear  Uie  signatures 
of  tlie  gentlemen  who  attended  our  meetings,  an  iuii)ortant  step 
would  be  taken  towards  our  object. 

«« I  say  a  circular  of  iki$  kind^  for  I  have  no  desire  that  tliis  paper 
should  go  abroad.  It  expresses,  jMsrhaps,  the  views  of  the  writer 
in  some  respects  more  strongl}*  than  others  might  think  exiMKlient." 

"  Circular. 

**  At  a  meeting  recently  held  by  a  few  gentlemen,  chiefly  engaged 
In  commerce,  to  inquire  whether  provision  cannot  be  made  for  the 
more  liberal  education  of  boys  designed  for  active  life,  several 
views  were  taken,  which  it  is  tliought  may  be  useAiUy  communi- 
cated to  the  public. 

^*  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  present,  tliat  boys  need  not  enter  upon 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  counting-room  before  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age ;  that  four  or  five  years  of  apprenticeship,  pix)- 
oeded  by  good  instruction,  are  fViUy  adequate  to  the  preparation  of 
a  3'oung  man  for  business,  and  that,  consequentl}',  two  or  three 
very  important  yeai*s  of  life  are  now  lost  by  tlie  luibit  of  beginning 
apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

^^  It  was  the  opinion  of  all,  that  gentlemen  who  declined  to  send 
their  sons  to  college,  as  being  an  institution  not  suited  to  prepare 
them  for  active  life,  are  bound  to  give  them  a  better  education  than 
they  now  receive ;  and  still  more,  it  was  believed  that  in  general 
they  are  desirous  to  do  it ;  —  so  that  the  suggestion  of  any  practi- 
cal method  can  hardly  fail  to  be  adopted  by  at  least  a  sufficient 
number  to  insure  a  fair  experiment. 

*^  It  was  the  opinion  of  all,  that  gentlemen  having  tlie  means 
should  not  rest  until  they  have  provided  for  their  children  the  most 
extensive  and  liberal  instruction  which  is  consistent  with  eflTectual 
preparation  for  their  fiiture  calling ;  tliat  the  object  should  be,  to 

1  To  llun.  Nathan  Appleton. 
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train  ond  prcparo  them,  not  only  for  the  acquisition  of  property, 
but  for  the  intelligent  and  faithfhl  peiibrmanco  of  their  duUes  aa 
fVeemen,  citizens,  and  heads  of  families,  for  the  support  of  our 
public  institntions,  for  a  wise  and  honorable  use  of  pro|>ert3%  for 
the  improvement  of  tticir  minds  accoi^ing  to  Uieir  opportunities 
through  their  whole  lives,  and  for  the  exertion  of  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  on  all  the  great  interests  of  society. 
It  was  tliought  that  ever}'  man  of  propcrt}'  should  educate  his  sons, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  decidedl}'  useftil  members  of  the  commu- 
nit}',  to  contribute  to  its  progress  in  knowledge,  sound  morals,  and 
the  elegant  arts,  and  to  bear  a  part  in  securing  to  us  the  honorable 
distinction  of  being  an  intelligent,  well-principled,  and  highly  civil- 
ized |)Cople. 

•  ^*  It  is  plain  Uiat  an  education  suited  to  this  end  must  comprise, 
among  otiicr  brandies,  a  more  extensive  teaching  of  tlie  history, 
constitution,  government,  and  interests  of  our  country,  and  of 
moral  science  as  applicable  to  commerce,  and  to  all  the  relations 
of  life,  than  is  at  present  given  in  any  of  our  institutions/' 

18.15.*  "  I  8ugf]reRt«d  for  (^onRidcmtion  a  means  of  making 
college  more  cxtciisivcl}'  useful,  namet}*,  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  course  of  instniction  for  tliose  who  do  not  incline  or  have 
not  opportunity  to  stud}*  the  languages,  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
trained  for  one  of  the  professions,  but  who  can  command  time  and 
money,  and  have  capacity',  for  a  liighcr  iuRtniction  tlian  is  given  in 
any  of  our  scliools.  I  pro[)08cd  that  this  course  sliouKl  extend 
through  two  years ;  that  it  should  comprehend  moral  and  political 
philosophy,  political  econom}*,  tlie  principles  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  the  physical  sciences,  and  that  the  teaching  in  these 
branches  should  be  as  thorough  as  that  now  given  in  college. 

••  Tho  present  system  at  Cambridge  seems  to  me  very  im|>ortant, 
and  I  wish  to  extend,  instead  of  narrowing  it;  but  I  feel  strongly 
the  imi>ortancc  and  need  of  another  course,  which  will  l>e  nt  once 
practical  and  philosophical,  and  which,  bj*  dropping  the  moro 
onmmentnl  branches,  will  not  be  too  extensive  for  manv  now  ex- 
chidcd  from  college.  I  believe  that  such  a  course  would  have  an 
immense  inflnence  on  those  who  should  pass  through  it,  and  would 
do  nnieh  to  raise  the  intellectual  character  of  the  community.  A 
young  man  who  should  spend  two  years  in  philosoplii(\*il  studies, 
in  eontttnious  investigation  of  the  laws  of  moral  and  matc^rial 
nature,  would  become  intcllcctnall}'  a  new  man.  This  systematical 
application  of  the  mind  for  the  acquisition  of  general  principles  is 

^  ToJostAh  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  Prcffdentof  IlarTAnl  Uiiircnilr. 
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macli  more  worthy  to  be  called  philosophical  education  than  the 
study  of  language,  and  I  wish  that  as  many  young  men  as  possible 
may  enjoy  the  l)cnefits  of  it. 

^^The  education  of  the  people  seems  to  me  more  and  more  to  be 
the  object  to  which  the  College  should  be  directed.  This  institu- 
tion has  always  existed,  and  exists  now,  for  the  people.  It  trains 
young  men,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  as  that  they  may  be  quali- 
fied to  render  services  to  the  community ;  and  perhaps  they  render 
no  higher  service  than  by  spreading  tlieir  own  intelligence,  and 
giving  a  higher  tone  to  tlie  public  mind.  Cannot  tlio  College  do 
more  for  this  end?  I  hope  it  may.  If  it  can  fhrnish  a  course  of 
philosophical  instruction  which  can  be  pursued  by  a  greater  number 
tlian  now  pass  through  college,  if  it  can  extend  the  demand  for 
this  higher  education  by  supplying  its  means,  and  if  it  can  give  a 
rank  to  tliose  who  enjoj'  this  lulvanlago,  it  will  render  inestiumble 
service  to  the  community." 

188G.  ^*  I  have  long  seen  witli  much  satisfoc^lion  the  di Vision 
through  our  country  of  institutions  for  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  people.  I  luive  rejoioed  in  the  establishment  of  lyceunu  and 
popular  lectures,  and  I  .feel  that  every  one  is  bound  to  do  what  ho 
can  to  forward  Uiese  good  works,  lly  this  1  do  not  nieuu  that  I 
consider  such  institutions  in  the  present  form  as  flttc<l  to  meet  all 
our  wants.  The  leutiuxss  are  too  disconnected,  uiul  tiK)  gunerall}' 
intended  for  mere  amusement,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
to  any  strong  and  enduring  activity.  But  we  must  not  despise  Uie 
da}'  of  small  things.  A  l^'ceum  or  3'oung  men's  association, 
though  liable  to  the  charge  of  giving  superficial  knowledge,  is  still 
a  promise,  a  harbinger,  of  something  higher.  It  is  a  sign  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  hunger  for  more  rcflncd  pleasure  and  in- 
creasing knowleilge.  It  shows  that  intellectual  life  is  at  work,  and 
spreading  through  the  community.  Such  an  omen  I  hail  with  Joy. 
As  a  people,  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  given  too  exclusively  to 
outward  goods,  to  accumulation  of  property,  to  general  indulgence. 
We  hardly  seem  to  have  di8(X)vero(l  that  wo  have  minds  of  hcavenl}' 
origin,  and  created  for  endless  progi*ess.  The  ImmI}-,  not  the 
thinking  soul,  has  been  our  cai*e.  Anything  which  shows  that  we 
are  waking  up  to  the  greatness  of  our  own  spirits,  and  desire  to 
improve  them,  is  a  good  sign,  and  must  be  welcomed  by  every 
Christian  and  fdend  of  his  race.  In  this  view,  I  rejoice  to  hear, 
as  I  travel,  tliat  lyceums  and  similar  institutions  are  springing  up 
in  the  land,  and,  if  a  good  woixl  will  help  them  onwaixl,  no  one  is 
firee  to  witlihold  it. 

^'  At  the  foundation  of  every  good  institution  there  lies  some 
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great  idoAf  which  ought  to  bo  understood.  On  what  idea  does 
3'onr  nR8(M*l:iiion  rest?  It  is  that  of  human  progreu^  Uiat  of 
man's  capacity  of  intelleetual  growth.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  grand 
tliought  on  wliich  all  religions,  moral,  and  intellecttial  institutions 
rest.  Your  institution  is  undoubtedly  established  for  the  pleasure 
it  will  bring,  and  it  is  useAil  as  oflTering  an  innocent  recreation. 
But  were  tliis  all,  it  would  bo  of  little  moment.  A  consciousness 
of  the  ^nMitticHs  of  the  soul  in  every  human  lK*lng  is  the  foundation 
of  the  lyccum." 

But  it  was  for  the  common  schools  that  Dr.  Channing  felt  the 
deepest  and  most  anxious  interest.  On  their  success  he  saw  that 
the  fate  of  our  free  institutions  in  a  great  measure  de|iends.  Every 
eflbrt  to  cleanse  tlieso  fountain-heacls  of  |K>pular  viituo  and  intelli- 
gence met,  therefore,  with  his  most  cordial  s^'mpathy  and  uncom- 
promising aid.  And  few  events  witliin  his  immediate  neighborhood 
ever  gave  him  such  immediate  and  lasting  Joy,  as  when  the  lion. 
Horace  Mann  resigned  his  high  position  in  tlie  political  world,  and, 
turning  from  prospects  which  would  have  bewildered  tlie  Judgment 
of  most  men,  consecrated  his  rare  powers  of  heart  and  head  to  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  peoi)le.  While  partisans  and  world 
lings  smiled  or  scoffed  at  what  seemed  eccentric  disinterestedness, 
Dr.  ('Iianniiig  addi'csscM]  to  Mr.  Mann  the  following  brief  letter  of 
congratulation  and  encouragement. 

^^ Netoporty  Angfjut  19,  1837.  My  dear  Sir:  —  I  understand 
that  you  have  given  j'oursetf  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
Commonwealth.  I  rejoice  in  it.  Nothing  could  give  mo  greater 
ptrasure.  1  have  h)ng  dcsin*d  that  some  one  uniting  all  your 
qnalincations  should  devote  himself  to  this  work.  You  could  not 
find  a  nobler  stntion.  Government  has  no  nobler  one  to  give. 
You  must  allow  me  to  labor  under  j-ou  according  to  my  opportuni- 
ties. If  at  nny  time  I  can  aid  you,  yon  must  let  me  know,  and  I 
shnll  1)0  ghid  to  converse  witli  yon  always  al)out  3'onr  o|>erattons« 
AVheii  will  the  low,  flograding  party  quarrels  of  the  country  cease, 
and  the  better  minds  come  to  tliink  what  can  Iw  done  towanls  a 
Aubstauli!!],  gouorous  iniprovenient  of  tlie  community?  '  My  car 
is  pained,  my  very  soul  is  sick,*  with  the  monotonous  yet  i\irious 
cinmoim  nhrmt  cinTcncy,  banks,  &c.,  when  the  spiritual  Interests  of 
the  community  seem  hnnlly  to  be  recognized  as  having  any  reality. 

••  If  we  can  but  turn  the  wonder  Ail  enei*gy  of  this  fieople  into  a 
right  chnnnci,  wh.it  a  new  heaven  and  enrth  must  l»e  realized 
among  us  1  And  I  do  not  (l(*Mpair.  Your  willlnr^ueKs  to  (HMinecrato 
yonrsK^lf  to  this  work  is  a  happy  omen.    You  do  not  stand  alone. 
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or  form  a  rare  exoeption  to  the  times.    There  must  be  many  to  be 
touched  by  the  same  trutlia  which  are  stirring  you. 

**My  hope  iSf  that  the  pursuit  will  give  you  new  vigor  and 
health.  IT  you  can  keep  sti-ong  outwur«lly,  1  have  no  fear  aliout 
the  edicicncy  of  the  spirit.  1  write  in  haste,  for  I  am  not  very 
strong,  and  any  effort  exhausts  me ;  but  I  wanted  to  express  my 
S3'mpathy,  and  to  wish  you  God-spee<l  on  3'our  way. 

'*  Your  sincere  fViend.'* 

Dr.  Cluinning's  readiness  to  co-operate  in  Mr.  Mann's  labors  as 
Secrotar}'  of  the  Massachusetts  Ikmrtl  of  likUication  was  proved 
a  few  mouths  aflerwanl,  when  he  attended  a  Convention  for 
establishing  a  County  Association  for  the  Juiprovenient  of  Com- 
mon Schools  at  Taunton,  and  followed  Mr.  Mann's  splendid  and 
eloquent  address  with  quite  a  long  extcm|Kirancous  siieecli.  A 
very  im|)erfect  newspaper  report  is  the  only  remaining  record  of 
these  remarks. 

The  views  indicated  in  tlds  speech  led  Dr.  Channing  to  use  all 
his  influence  to  raise  the  profession  of  a  teacher  to  its  rightAd  posi- 
tion of  honor  in  the  community,  and  oonscqucntl}*  he  took  every 
suitable  occasion  to  aid  the  Normal  Schools.  How  strong  was  his 
desire  to  prepare  teachers  fltl}*  for  tlieir  responsible  Ainction  ap- 
pears in  the  following  letter. 

^^  Newport f  Au^sl  24,  1841.*  I  understand  that  a  wish  has 
been  exprcsscd  that  your  letter  to  me  on  the  Normal  School  at 
Lexington  should  be  published.  I  wish  it  may  l)e,  and  shall  i*cJoico 
if  others  may  read  it  with  the  same  delight  which  it  gave  to  me. 
Your  picture  almost  realized  the  ideal  I  have  formed  of  a  school. 
The  relation  of  parent  and  child  between  Mr.  Pierce  and  'his 
pupils  is  to  me  one  of  Uie  most  beautiful  views  of  the  institu- 
tion, for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ortiinary  connection  be- 
tween teachers  and  taught  is  anything  but  love ;  and  where  this 
is  wanting,  the  intellectual  development  must  Ix)  very  defective. 
The  unhappiness  is,  that  the  understanding  nowadays  works  so 
little  in  union  with  the  moral  affections,  that  our  schools  and  higher 
seminaries  act  so  partially  on  the  soul.  The  preciiion  which,  as 
yon  sa)',  distinguishes  Mr.  Pierce's  teaching,  is  of  essential  and 
special  importance  in  a  normal  school.  All  of  us  who  have  been 
instructors  know  how  much  we  failed,  at  first,  ttom  want  of  pre- 
cise ideas  on  subjects  which  we  thought  we  undci*8too<l.  We  had 
to  become  learners,  to  bring  our  vague  ideas  to  a  new  elearnesSi 
before  we  could  make  them  tangible  to  our  pupils. 

1  To  MiM  Mary  T.  Peabody. 
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■ 

*'  But  I  will  make  no  comments  on  3'our  statement.  It  gave  me 
new  confldoncc  in  normal  schools.  I  have  felt,  as  yon  well  know, 
a  deep  interest  in  Uicir  success,  tliough  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
all  the  reasons  of  it.  I  began  life  as  a  teacher,  and  my  own  es- 
pcrionce  has  made  me  feel  tlie  importance  of  training  the  teacher 
for  his  work.  I  was  not  more  deficient  than  most  young  men  who 
pass  through  college.  Perhaps  I  may  say,  without  presumption, 
that  I  was  better  fitted  than  most  to  take  charge  of  a  school ;  and 
yet  I  look  back  on  no  part  of  my  life  with  so  much  pain  as  on  that 
which  I  gave  to  school-keeping.  The  interval  of  forty  3'cars  has 
not  rolicve<l  me  from  the  sorrow  and  self-reproach  which  the 
recollection  of  it  calls  forth 

*^  Rut,  hidced,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that,  where  all  other 
vocations  need  apprenticeship,  the  highest  of  all  vocations,  tiiat 
of  awakening,  guiding,  enlightening  the  human  soul,  must  require 
serious  preparation  ?  That  attempts  should  have  been  made  in  the 
legislature  to  break  down  our  normal  schools,  and  almost  with 
.success,  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  symptoms  of  our  times. 
It  sliows  that  the  people  will  not  give  their  thoughts  to  the  dearest 
interests  of  society ;  for  any  serious  thought  would  have  led  them 
to  frown  down  such  efforts  in  a  moment.  I  rejoice  that  the  IHends 
of  education  are  beginning  to  visit  the  Normal  School  at  Lexing- 
ton.    I  earnestly  implore  for  it  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

*^  With  sincere  affection,  yours." 

While  thus  earnest  to  difThse  among  all  classes  tlie  means  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  to  introduce  a  system  of  instruction  adapted 
by  its  philosophical  and  practical  character  to  form  sound  and 
capacious  minds,  Dr.  Channing  saw  with  regret  the  exceeding  diffl- 
cnhy  of  sectiring  moral  development,  the  growth  and  discipline  of 
the  affections,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  as  at  present  conducted. 
He  was  most  solicitouB,  therefore,  to  encourage  every  movement 
which  was  directed  to  calling  into  vigorous  action  the  spiritual 
|M)wors  of  children.  The  clear  conviction,  that  health  of  con- 
B<*ietice  and  will  is  the  only  sure  source  of  inward  strength  and 
outward  efllciency,  made  him  look  with  the  liveliest  ho|)e  upon 
tlie  methods  of  training  adopted  by  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
when,  in  1831,  that  fine  and  much-misapprehended  genius  at- 
tempted, in  a  select  school,  to  illustrate  and  verify  his  original 
views  of  human  culture.  The  following  letter  shows  with  what 
sincere  friendliness  he  watched  an  experiment  so  worthy  of  ade- 
quate trial,  but  so  prematurely  cut  short  by  unjust  iuipatienco 
in  tlie  community. 
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^^  Newport^  August  24,  1885.*  I  intended  to  writo  j'ou  a  long 
letter,  but  my  house  U  full  of  friends,  who  leave  nic  no  leisure,  I 
thank  j'ou  for  3'our  ^  Record,'  which  I  read  with  graat  pleasure. 
I  have  still  doubts;  but  the  end  sought  is  the  true  one,  and  I 
earnestly'  desire  that  the  experiment  should  bo  made. 

^*  I  want  proof  that  the  minds  of  children  really  act  on  Uie  sub* 
Ject  of  couvcroatiou,  tliat  Uicir  deep  cousciousness  is  btiritsd.  Next, 
I  want  light  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  mind  of  the  child  should 
be  tomed  inward.  The  IVee  development  of  the  spiritual  nature 
may  be  impeded  by  too  much  analysis  of  it.  The  soul  is  somewhat 
Jealous  of  bciug  watohcd ;  and  it  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  to 
know  when  to  leave  it  to  its  impulses  and  when  to  restrain  it  The 
strong  passion  of  the  young  for  the  outwaitl  is  an  indication  of 
nature  to  be  respected.  Spirituality  may  be  too  exclusive  for  its 
own  good. 

*^  I  have  suggested  these  difficulties  in  conversation,  and  repeat 
them  here,  not  to  discourage  tlio  ex[)oriment,  but  to  insure  its 
success.  No  one  has  more  interast  in  it  than  myself.  Mr.  Aloott's 
reverence  for  the  spiritual  is  the^rit  great  qualification  of  a  teacher, 
and  I  want  it  to  be  so  combined  with  other  qualiflcations,  and  so 
manifested,  as  to  give  a  new  tone  to  iustraction.  Your  chapter  on 
General  Principles  '  interested  me  much.  It  is  AiU  of  fine  thoughts, 
but  tlie  lighU  are  somewhat  too  scattered.  Your  great  idea  is 
stated  witliout  the  requisite  modifications.  You  set  out  from 
happiness,  a  dangerous  point  of  departure,  for  tlie  whole  selfish 
philosophy  has  grown  from  the  error  of  placing  enjoyment  before 
morality.     But  I  have  not  time  to  say  mora. 

^'  Let  my  remarks  be  a  proof  to  you,  not  of  my  love  of  fault- 
finding, but  of  my  deep  interest  in  3'our  work.  I  had  a  very  agree- 
able visit  from  Mr.  Alcott." 

From  all  the  views  thus  presented  of  education,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  Channing  had  a  perfect  trust  in  tiie  aduptetlon  of  the 
human  intellect  to  truth.  Reason  in  God  and  man  he  conceived 
to  be  essentially  the  same  principle,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
universe,  in  all  its  laws  of  order,  was  exactly  correlative  to  tlie 
Ideas  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Any  check,  then,  upon  fVecdom  of  in- 
quiry and  expression  he  looked  U|)on  with  ixiculiar  disgust  and 
dread.  This  hatred  of  intellectual  constraint,  and  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  public  to  discern  light  amidst  even  the  grossest 
errors,  showed  itself  in  a  manner  tliat  subjected  him  to  no  little 

1  To  MIm.  B.  p.  Feabod/. 

>  Trinted  in  the  first  ediaoo  of  *<  The  Record  of  a  School." 
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mlsnndoratanding  and  abuse  on  one  occasion,  which  may  desenre, 
tlicrcforc,  a  special  notice. 

In  January,  1834,  Mr.  Abner  Kneeland  —  who,  fh>m  being  an 
Ortliodox  minister,  liad  become  successively  a  Universalist  and  an 
Unbeliever,  and  bad  established  himself  in  Boston  as  the  head  of 
a  society  of  **  Fi*ee  Inquirers,"  and  editor  of  their  organ,  *'  The  In- 
vestigator "  —  was  indicted  at  the  Municipal  Court.  Tlie  indictment 
was  for  blnsphoniy,  in  having  published  in  his  paper  of  December 
20tli,  1833,  three  articles:  —  1.  A  scurrilous  extract  from  Voltaire, 
ridiculing  the  miraculous  generation  of  Jesus ;  2.  An  article  de- 
claring tiie  practice  of  addressing  pra3'er8  to  God  to  be  absurd ; 
8.  A  letter  from  the  editor  to  the  editor  of  the  ^'Trumpet,"  in 
which  ho  sa3's :  — 

**  Universalists  believe  in  a  god  which  I  do  not;  but  believe  that 
their  god,  with  all  his  moral  attributes,  (aside  from  nature  itself,) 
is  nothing  more  than  a  chimera  of  their  own  imagination.'* 

On  this  indi(;tmcnt  Mr.  Kneeland  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  He  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  November  term  of  1835  the  appeal  was 
brought  l)cforo  Judge  Wilde.  When  the  case  came  on,  Mr.  Knee- 
land declined  to  admit,  as  on  his  previous  trial,  that  he  was  editor 
of  the  Investigator,  or  any  other  facts  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  prove.  The  attorney-general,  James  T.  Austin,  not  being 
prepared  with  his  proof,  pro))osed  to  Mr.  Kneeland,  that,  if  he 
would  admit  the  authorship  and  publication  of  the  third  article,  as 
Just  quotcul,  tlio  government  would  not  ask  for  conviction  on  the 
other  two  articles,  but  would  use  them  only  argumcntatively,  as 
illustrating  the  defendant's  motive  and  intent  in  denying  God. 
This  pro[K>sal  was  accepted ;  but  as  Mr.  Kneeland  had  no  counsel, 
and  was  little  skilled  in  legal  proceedings,  the  first  and  second 
articles  were  not  struck  out  of  the  indictment.  This  was  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  served  to  complicate  the  cose,  when  it  came  before  the 
public  through  the  newspapers,  and  prevented  a  sound  and  sober 
Judgment  upon  its  merits.  But  the  authentic  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  trial  plainly  shows  the  understanding  of  all  parties.  The 
attorney-general  said  that  '*  he  relied  on  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
Judge's  re|K>rt  ['Universalists  believe  in  a  god,'  Ac]  to  sustain 
the  prose(!Utlon,  the  other  wonls  recited  in  the  Indictment  being 
referred  to  only  as  explanatory  of  this  particular  passage,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  motives  with  which  it  was  written  and  published."  * 
Again  he  said,  *'  The  denial  of  God,  whether  in  decent  language 

1  rickering's  BcporU,  Vol.  XX.  p.  200. 
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or  otherwise,  ia  prohibited."  ^  And  Judge  Wilde  makes  this  express 
and  conclusive  statement  in  his  rc^xirt:  ^'1  instructed  Uie  Jury 
that  tlie  wilful  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  God,  except  tlio  mate- 
rial universe  itself,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  statute."  Mr.  Knee- 
land  was  finally  sentenced,  in  1838,  to  two  months'  imprisonment ; 
and  wliat  he  was  convicted  of,  as  undeniably  appeal's  by  the  instmc- 
tion  of  the  Judge  to  the  Jury,  was,  that  he  had  wilftdly  deftUd  iht 
exiiienee  of  God, 

Immediately  after  the  conviction,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  lilsq.,  an 
earnest  friend  of  freedom  and  op|)ouent  of  oppression,  determined, 
after  consultation  with  Dr.  Cluinning,  Dr.  FoUen,  and  other  like 
liberal-minded  persons,  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Uie  Governor  of 
tlie  State  for  the  remission  of  Mr.  Kneeland's  sentence.  The  peti- 
tion, as  amended  by  Dr.  Channing's  suggestions,  was  as  follows :  — 

'^  To  hi$  ExetUency^  ike   Governor  of  the   CammonweaUh  of 

MauachuutU : 

^^  The  undersigned  respectAiUy  represent,  that  they  are  informed 
that  Abner  Kneeland,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  has  been  found  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  for  having  published,  in  a  certain  news- 
paper called  the  Boston  Investigator,  his  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  God,  in  the  following  words :  — 

^* '  Universalists  believe  in  a  god  which  I  do  not ;  but  believe 
that  their  god,  witli  all  his  moral  attributes,  (aside  IVom  nature 
itself,)  is  nothing  more  than  a  chimera  of  their  own  imagination.' 

**  Your  petitioners  have  learned,  by  an  examination  of  the  record 
and  documents  in  the  case,  made  by  one  of  their  number,  that  the 
conviction  of  said  Kneeland  proceeded  on  the  ground  above  stated. 
For  though  the  indictment  originally  included  two  other  publications, 
one  of  a  highly  irravorent,  and  the  other  of  a  grossly  indecent  char- 
acter, yet  it  appears  by  the  report,  that,  at  the  trial,  the  prosecuting 
oflScer  mainly  .relied  on  the  sentence  above  quoted,  and  that  tlie 
Judge  who  tried  the  case  confined  his  charge  wholly  to  stating  the 
legal  construction  of  its  terms,  and  the  law  applicable  to  it. 

*^  In  these  circumstances,  the  undersigned  respectfully  pray  that 
your  Excellency  will  grant  to  the  said  Kneeland  an  unconditional 
pardon  for  tlie  ofTenoe  of  which  ho  has  been  acUudgcd  guilty.  And 
tliey  ask  Uiis,  not  from  any  sympatliy  wiUi  tlie  convicted  individual, 
who  is  personally  unknown  to  most  or  all  of  them ;  nor  from  any 
approbation  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  him,  which  are  believed 
by  your  petitioners  to  be  as  pernicious  and  degrading  as  they  are 
false;  but^ 

^  Pickering't  Beporto,  Vol.  XX.  p.  211. 
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*'  Bcoatiso  ilio  punishment  proposed  to  bo  inflicted  is  believed  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  our  age,  and 
with  the  soundest  expositions  of  tliose  civil  and  religious  rights 
whicli  arc  at  once  founded  in  our  nature,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
constitutions  of  tlio  United  States  and  tliis  Commonwcaitli ; 

^*  Because  Uio  fh^cdom  of  speech  and  the  press  is  tlie  cliief  instm- 
n\cnt  of  the  progress  of  truth  and  of  social  improvements,  andlfs 
never  to  Dc  restrained  b}'  legislation,  except  when  It  invades  tlic 
riglils  of  others,  or  instigates  to  s])ccinc  crimes ; 

**  IlccauHo,  if  opinion  is  to  bo  8ui)Jected  to  iienaUies,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  detorinino  wlierc  punishment  shall  stop ;  tliero  being  few  or 
no  opinions  in  which  an  adverse  party  may  not  see  threateuings  of 
ruin  to.  tlie  state ; 

^'  ])oeause  truths  essential  to  the  existence  of  society  must  be  so 
palfiablc  as  to  need  no  protection  from  tlie  magistrate ; 

'*  Because  the  assumptioa-by_gQvcrnment  of  a  right  to  prescribe 
or  repress  oi)in]ons  has  been  the  ground  of  the  gix)ssest  deprava- 
tions orreiigion.  and  of  the  most  grinding  despotisms ; 

*' Because  religion  needs  no  support  from  penal  law,  and  is 
grossly  dishonored  by  interpositions  for  its  defence,  which  imply 
that  it  cannot  bo  tnistcd  to  its  own  strength  and  to  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  persuasion  in  the  hands  of  its  friends ; 

*'  Because,  by  punishing  infidel  opinions,  we  shake  one  of  the 
strongest  foundations  of  faith,  namely,  the  evidence  which  arises  to 
religion  from  the  fact,  tliat  it  stands  fli*m  and  gathers  strength  amidst 
tlie  severest  and  most  unfettered  investigations  of  its  claims ; 

**  Because  en*or  of  opinion  is  never  so  dangerous  as  when  goaded 
into  fanatif^l.sm  by  iiersecution,  or  driven  by  tln*eatenings  to  the  use 
of  secret  arts ; 

**  Because  it  is  well  known,  that  the  most  licentious  opinions 
have,  b}'  a  natiinil  reaction,  sprung  up  in  countries  where  the  laws 
have  imposed  severest  restraint  on  tiiought  and  discussion ; 

*^  Because  the  influence  of  hui*tl\il  doctrines  is  often  propagated 
by  the  sympathy  which  legal  severities  awaken  towards  their  sup- 
jKirU^rs ; 

'*  Ik^causc  we  arc  unwilling  that  a  man,  whose  unliapp}'  course 
has  drawn  on  him  general  disapprobation,  should,  by  a  sentence  of 
tho  law,  1)0  exalted  into  a  martyr,  or  become  idcntifled  with  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom ;  and,  lastl}', 

*'  Because  we  regard  with  filial  Jealousy  the  honor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  are  unwilling  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  reproach, 
as  clinging  obstinately  to  illil)eral  principles,  which  the  roost  en- 
lightened minds  havo  exploded." 
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The  name  of  William  Ellery  Channing  stood  first  upon  this  peti- 
tion when  presented,  followed  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
others.  It  was  made  Icnown  to  the  public  through  the  newspaixsrs, 
and  most  bitterly  attaclced.  A  rcmonstrauoe  against  the  petition 
was  prapared  and  extensively  signed.  And,  to  conclude  tiiis  brief 
history  of  tlie  affair,  tlio  petition  was  rejected  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.  Uut,  nevertlicless,  it  exerted  a  wide  and  iienuanent  in- 
fluence. It  was  an  assertion  by  Christians  of  Uie  equal  riglits  of 
atheists  to  freedom  of  tliouglit  and  s|>eecli.  It  did  a  goo<l  work  In 
educating  the  public  mind.  And  there  will  never,  in  all  probability, 
be  another  prosecution  for  atheism  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  views  are  very  simply  exhibited  in  the  following  letters. 

^^  Marehy  1838.^  Mt  pear  Siu:  —  I  should  have  noticed  your 
letter  relating  to  Kneeland's  case  earlier,  had  I  obtaineil  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  tliought  necessary.  I  have  not  yet  gained  it, 
but  wnte  a  line  of  acknowledgment,  that  3'ou  may  not-  think  me 
indifferentf  to  the  matter.  My  impression  is  that  Kneeland  was  not 
convicted  for  his  opinions,  but  for  assailing,  in  obscene  and  contu- 
melious language,  the  opinions  wliicii  are  most  dear  and  sacred  to 
all  around  liim.  I  Uiought  his  ollunce  lay  wiiolly  in  indeiusnt  and 
insulting  soolfo.  My  intention  is  to  see  and  converse  with  Judge 
Shaw  on  tlie  subject.  That  a  man  should  be  punished  for  his  opiii- 
lons  would  1)0  shocking,  —  an  olienco  at  once  to  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  community. 

*^  I  have  always  tliought,  that,  in  petitioning  for  a  pardon,  we 
are  bound  to  inquire  whether  the  Kxecutivo  lias  a  right  to  paixlon. 
I  suppose  tills  power  to  be  given  to  tlie  Governor  to  meet  coses  of 
crime  which  are  accompanied  b}'  i)eculiar  circumstances  of  mitiga- 
tion, and  not  for  the  suspension  or  virtual  repeal  of  an  unjust  law. 
The  law  must  be  executed,  unless  something  peculiar  in  the  case 
calls  for  the  pardoning  power.  On  this  principle,  I  should  doubt 
the  propriet}'  of  petitioning.  You  understand  this  subject  better 
than  I  do,  and  I  should  like  3'our  views. 

*'  Very  tnily,  your  A'ieud." 

^^  Newport^  July  1,  1838.'  I  see  Kneeland's  case  is  making  a 
noise.  I  expected  tliat  much  offence  would  be  given,  and  of  con- 
sequence am  not  troubled.  In  tliese  cases  I  feel  that  no  man  can 
harm  me,  but  b}'  impairing  my  love  to  him,  by  inspiring  bad  feel- 
ings. It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  find  that  I  can  l>e  rciproached  with- 
out any  desire  to  reproach,  without  casting  off  the  injurious  man. 
I  have,  as  I  think,  an  increasing  compassion  for  those  portions  of 

1  To  Ellis  Gray  Loriug,  £fq.  <  To  Jotoph  Tuckoriiiaa,  D.  D. 
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Bocict}'  which  I  am  called  particularly  to  oppose.  I  see  more  and 
more  liow  little  tho}*  comprcliend  tlie  spiritiinl  life  which  Christ  came 
to  give,  how  rooted  the}'  arc  to  tlie  earth,  how  swallowed  up  in  the 
ontwanl,  how  blind  to  tlie  tnie  dignity  of  the  human  soul ;  and  I 
would  cheerfully  spend  and  be  si)ent  for  their  recovery  to  a  better 
mind.  I  wish  to  sustain  a  hostile  relation  to  no  human  being.  As 
to  human  favor,  I  feel  more  and  more  that  it  must  be  given  up.  If 
1  know  (•liriRtianity,  it  is  so  at  war  with  the  present  condition  of 
socict}',  that  it  cannot  be  spoken  and  acted  out  without  giving 
great  ofTotK'O.  The  want  of  the  Christian  spirit,  of  Christ's  spirit, 
towards  our  fallen  fellow-creatures  is  most  mournful.  I  would 
dHnk  of  it  more  freely." 

The  same  determination  to  uphold  perfect  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expressi<m  showed  itself  in  Dr.  Channiiig's  mode  of  action, 
when  tlie  distillers  and  traders  in  intoxicating  drinks  attempted  to 
silence  the  Uev.  John  Pieri>ont,  or  to  ex|)el  him  from  Ilollis  Street 
pulpit.  '*  Sir,"  said  he  to  that  brave,  resolute,  nnd  skllAd  cham* 
pion  for  tcmi)eranco  and  freedom,  at  the  time  of  his  most  fiery  trial, 
**  should  this  struggle  in  your  society  result  in  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  your  most  active  opponents  withdrawing  Orom  3'our  church,  and 
in  others  who  synip.itliize  with  }'ou  and  sustain  your  course  taking 
their  places,  Ilollis  Street  pulpit  will  stand  the  highest  in  Uie  city." 
The  following  considerate  and  respect(\d,  3'et  frank,  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  I'ierpont  at  the  time  when  the  vote  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  ^^  proprietors  of  the  pews,"  requesting  Mr.  Pierpont 
to  take  up  his  connexions  with  the  Ilollis  Street  Society,  had  been 
reversed,  and  when  he  was  alK)ut  rc^suming  his  duties.  It  is  as 
l>eautiful  a  tribute  of  Dr.  Channiiig's  n^gard  for  a  nuich-injured 
brotlier,  as  it  is  a  valuable  memorial  of  his  own  magnanimity. 

'*  Friday  Evening^  November  15,  1839.  Mr  drar  Sir:  —  I  have 
taken  much  interest  in  the  conflict  you  have  recently  gone  through, 
and  rejoice  that  you  are  to  return  to  your  pulpit  under  circum- 
stances so  eni!oiirnging  and  honorable.  On  the  next  Sundn}'  I  sup- 
|)ose  that  you  will  address,  not  only  j'our  own  congregation,  but  a 
nniltitiidc,  who  will  he  drawn  together  by  the  |)eculiarity  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  will  3'ou  allow  me  to  say,  tliat  I  trust  tliat  the  services  will 
bix^atlie  such  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  piety,  and  such  a  calm 
reliunc*e  on  great  principles,  as  will  satisf^'  all  that  [lersonal  triumph 
lias  not  been  3*our  aim,  but  that  3'ou  have  been  and  are  tnil}*  do- 
voted  to  the  highest  gcKMl  of  the  congregation  and  the  community. 
I  wantcMl  to  call  upon  you,  but  am  detaincti  by  a  cold,  which  has 
almost  taken  away  my  voice.     1  write,  because  I  feci  tliat  you  are 
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to  exert  an  important  influence,  and  I  liavo  an  earnest  desire  that 
it  should  bo  for  good.  I  liope  tliat  tliese  suggestions  may  not  seem 
unreasonable.  If  they  should,  3'ou  will  at  least  allow  me  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  respect  for  3'our  coui*age  and  fidelity  in  a  noble 
cause.    Very  sincerely,  your  fdcnd." 

One  reason  for  Dr.  Channing's  earnest  desire  to  uphold  Mr.  Pier- 
pont's  hands  in  tlie  Ilollis  Street  contix>ver8y  was,  that  ho  saw  in 
the  persecution  of  that  honest  preaclier  liy  a  band  of  moneyed  men, 
allied  by  interest,  an  exhibition  of  tendencies  which  were  every- 
where working  throughout  modern  societ}'.  It  was  ver}*  clear  to 
him,  that  tlie  danger  was  pressing  of  a  complete  sul>8crvienco  of 
politics,  tlie  press,  public  opinion,  and  the  pulpit  to  the  insidious 
tyranny  of  wealtli.  Tiie  pixHloniinunco  of  Uic  coniiacrciul  und  fiscal 
spirit  over  moral  entliusiasm,  spiritual  aspiration,  humane  senti- 
ment, and  inlellectual  freedom,  was,  in  his  view,  u  uiost  ularming 
symptom  of  the  mad  fever  after  money  with  which  the  whole  ago 
was  sick.  His  tone  of  thought  u[K)n  this  subject  may  bo  best 
learned  firom  the  following  letters. 

^*  St.  Oroix^  March  17,  1831.  I  was  a  little  disappointeil  at  find- 
ing that  3'ou  set  down  tlie  idolatry  of  wealth  as  the  besetting  sin  of 
Philadelphia.  I  thought  thera  was  mora  of  Iho  old-fushioned  aris- 
tocracy In  tlmt  city,  and  tliat  birth  weighed  more  than  money.  I 
am  glad  you  feel  so  distinctl}*  and  strongly  the  degraded  condition 
of  what  are  called  the  highest  classes.  Amidst  some  rafinements 
of  manner,  they  are  so  wanting  in  elevation  of  senlinient,  in  per- 
ception of  spintual  excellence,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  solemn 
obligations  to  the  less  favoixul  classes  of  society,  tliat  it  is  time  for 
the  friends  and  ministera  of  enlightened  religion,  laying  aside 
equally  all  flattery  and  all  bitterness,  to  seek  their  reformation  by 
every  instrument  of  persuasion,  reasoning,  and  heart-searching  re- 
proof. I  hope  3'ou  will  make  no  compromise  witli  wickedness  in 
high  places.  Thera  it  is  intrenched,  and  thence  a  i)cstilentiul  influ- 
ence spreads  through  the  whole  niass.  I  write  too  fiwt  to  weigh  my 
words ;  but  I  am  not  in  a  cynical  fit ;  I  give  you  my  deliberate 
convictions." 

• 

**  July  12,  1881.^  The  darkest  spot  in  the  aspect  of  your  coun- 
try is  the  depressed,  half- famished  state  of  3'our  lowest  classes. 
This  may  be  relieved  by  tlie  new  impulse  given  to  manufactures  and 
trade ;  but  I  fear  that  it  is  not  an  accident  of  your  S3'stcm,  but  a 
neeesiary  effect  of  your  present  artificial  state  of  societ3S  and  that  it 
will  soon  recur  again.    If  this  be  so,  great  changes  should  be  made 

1  To  Mrs.  Joanua  BaiUIe. 
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in  society  to  avort  it.  To  ootnninnicate  the  Intelligence  and  bless- 
ings of  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower  should  be  the  end  and  sure 
result  of  all  social  institutions,  and  they  are  essentially  defective 
whore  such  is  not  their  o[)cration.  I  am  a  leveller ;  but  I  would 
accomplish  my  object  by  elevating  the  low,  by  raising  from  a  de- 
grading indigcmce  and  brutal  ignorance  the  labonng  multitude.  If 
I  know  what  Christianity  and  philanthropy  mean,  the}'  teach  no 
plainer  lesson  than  this." 

•*  Boston^  September  6,  1835.  The  cry  is,  *  Property  is  insecure, 
law  a  roiKs  of  sand,  and  the  mob  sovereign.'  The  actual,  present 
evil,  —  the  evil  of  that  worship  of  property,  which  stifles  all  the 
nobler  sentiments,  and  makes  man  propert)*,  —  this  nobody  sees ; 
but  appoarnnccs  of  approaching  convulsions  of  property',  —  these 
shake  the  nerves  of  men,  who  are  willing  that  our  moral  evils  should 
1)0  por])ctuat(Hl  to  the  end  of  time,  provided  their  treasures  be  un- 
touchc<l.  I  have  no  fear  of  rovolutions.  We  have  conservative 
principles  enough  at  work  here.  What  exists  troubles  me  more 
than  what  is  to  come. 

*^  We  must  not,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  present.  In  our  body 
of  Christians  I  certainly  see  higher  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
than  formcrl3',  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  religion  In 
the  communit}'.  Unhappily,  sectarianism  prevents  the  religion  of 
the  country  from  exerting  its  Just  influence.  There  is  such  a  dread 
of  its  becoming  a  usurper,  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  s|)eak  in  public 
aflairs.  Still,  if  it  lifts  the  minds  of  any  number  above  sordidness 
and  sclflshncss,  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  redeeming  power.  What 
offends  me  most  is  the  wisdom  which  scon's  at  all  attempts  to  im- 
prove society*,  derides  freedom,  and  wraps  itself  up  in  epicurean 
case.     I  have  inflicted  quite  a  dissertation  on  you." 

"  Boston^  April  3, 1837.*  1  have  heaixl  of  your  lectures,  and  beg 
you  to  carry  into  effect  3'our  purpose  of  publishing.  I  tliink  the 
people  are  open  to  good  impressions,  though,  undoubtedly,  tiie  last 
triumph  of  (liristiauity  will  be  over  the  spirit  of  accumulation. 

^^  1  am  sometimes  almost  tempted  into  the  literal  construction  of  tlie 
OhriHtinn  prcceptj*  cm  this  subject.  It  would  Ikj  better  for  the  world 
to  Ik)  somewhat  pinched  for  fcxxl  and  clothing,  through  an  exaggerated 
spintuality,  timn  to  contract  their  whole  souls  into  mone3'-gotting. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  write  you  ver}'  encouraging  accounts  of  our  In- 
telleotual  and  moral  condition.  The  whole  mind  of  the  country 
seems  absorlKid  in  its  |)Gcimiary  interests,  and,  though  active  enough 
In  tills  sphere,  Is  not  acting  very  beneficially.     I  feel  more  and 
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more  how  little  Christianity  is  applied  to  life..  Its  views  of  life,  of 
propert}',  of  the  end  of  human  existence,  of  tlie  relations  between 
man  and  man,  —  how  little  are  they  underatood !  We  ought  not  to 
bo  satisfied  with  our  present  modes  of  oiMsration.  No  sect  can  boast 
of  doing  much." 

1839.  ^<Tho  rich  man  has  no  more  right  to  rci)oso  Uian  tlie 
poor.  lie  is  as  much  bound  to  labor  as  the  poor ;  not  to  labor  in 
ttic  same  way,  but  to  labor  as  rcally,  as  efllcicntly,  as  intenscl}*.  I 
am  tempted  to  sa^'  more  intensely,  because  ho  has  a  sphere  so  much 
wider  and  nobler  oixsned  to  him.  No  num  has  a  right  to  sock 
property  in  order  that  he  may  cnjoj',  may  Icail  a  life  of  indulgence, 
may  thix>w  all  toil  on  anoUier  class  of  society.  Tiiis  world  was  not 
made  for  ease.  Its  great  law  is  action,  and  action  for  the  good  of 
others  still  more  than  for  our  own.  This  is  its  law,  and  we  violate 
it  only  to  our  own  misery  and  guilt.'* 

Dr.  Channing's  keen  i)erception  of  the  corrupting  influences 
which  the  univeraal  tliirst  for  gain  is  exerting  u|k>u  tlie  whole  of 
Christendom,  and  each  Christian  community,  matlc  him  look  with 
83'mpathiadng  rcs|)ect,  though  witli  anxious  scrutiny  also,  U|x>n 
every  movement  tliat  promised  to  introduce  more  Just  relations  of 
industry  and  proi)crty.  His  ho[ies  and  fears  ara  plainly  enough 
presented  in  the  following  letters. 

<'  St,  Oroixj  April  6,  1831.^  I  have  not  seen  a  i^oor  man.  Slav- 
ery and  pauperism  do  not  live  together.  I  have  thought  this  view 
of  slaver}'  favoi*ed  Owen's  social  system,  for  the  two  have  some 
common  feaUn*es.  The  slaves  are  fed  from  a  common  stock,  work 
on  common  ground,  have  their  labors  assigned  b}'  a  su|)eriuteudent. 
The  diffcranoes  ara,  that  Owen's  superintendent  is  a  select  commit- 
tee ;  here  it  is  a  master ;  and  according  to  Owen  the  whole  com- 
munity share  alike,  whilst  here  the  master  mono|K>lizes  almost 
everything. 

'*  The  wrangs  of  slaver}'  are,  indeed,  infinite ;  and  yet  such  are 
the  effects  of  Joint  labor  and  of  a  common  stock,  that  the  largo 
population  of  tliis  little  island  —  say  twent3Mlve  thousau<l,  over 
a  surface  twenty-eight  miles  long  and  six  broad  —  are  fed  and 
clotlied  sufllciently  well  for  labor  and  health.  The  system,  bad  as 
it  is,  excludes  pau|)era.  The  orphans,  tlie  old,  and  the  sick  — 
malting  with  the  children  one  thiitl,  |KMiiaps  —  are  as  well  Bup[K>rted 
as  tlioso  who  labor. 

**  I  do  not  approve  Owen's  means ;  but  his  end,  which  is  to  insure 
the  comforts  of  life  to  every  member  of  society,  and  to  do  this  by 
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modorato  labor,  is  earnosUy  to  bo  desired.  IIo  would  aocotnplish 
It  by  merging  Uie  iudividuai  in  tlic  community.  I  would  do  It  by 
Increasing  tlie  power  of  the  Individual,  including  in  this  term  moral 
even  nion^  thnn  inUiilectnal  iwwer,  though  the  last  is  essential.  I 
conn<le  less  and  less  In  artiflciid  arrangeniente,  and  have  little  hope 
but  from  the  diinision  of  intelligence,  energy,  disinterestedness, 
sympathy,  and  self-control,  through  the  mass. 

»*  Accoixlingly,  I  look  on  you  as  a  most  useftil  laborer  in  the 
vineyard.  Go  on  ;  be  strong  in  body  and  mind,  and  prosper.  You 
will  now  ask  what  I  am  about?  I  have  done  very  little,  though  I 
have  not  been  idle.  My  thoughts  turn  much  on  ttie  state  of  the 
world.  That  a  new  era  is  opening  on  us,  or  that  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  present  is  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt.  I  wish 
I  could  help  men  to  undersUnd  tlic  present  age,  that  they  might 
co-operate  with  its  good  tendencies  and  withstand  its  evil  ones. 
But  this  is  a  great  work." 

^^Botton,  March  81,  1882.*  1  ilnd  you  attach  some  importance 
to  St.  Simonism.  I  have  regarded  the  system  as  chiefly  political ; 
and  In  tliis  view  it  Is  a  serious  matter.  It  shows,  as  does  Owen's 
system,  and  the  co-operative  system,  that  tlio  old  princii)los  of 
property  aro  to  undergo  a  fiery  trial,  that  the  monstrous  inequalities 
of  condition  must  bo  redressed,  and  that  greater  revolutions  than 
the  majority  have  dreamed  of— whether  for  good  or  evil  — are  to 
Iw  antit^ipaled.  The  religion  of  St.  Simon,  as  far  as  I  know  It,  is 
of  little  worth.  Tlie  very  notion  of  a  hierarchy  shows  his  childish- 
ness f)n  this  subject.  It  Is  itni)os8iblo  that  ho  can  connect  religion 
with  social  duty  as  closely  as  Christianity  does ;  for  it  Is  impossible 
for  any  S3*8tem  to  connect  man  with  God  as  this  does,  and  no 
substantial  social  improvement  can  take  place  till  this  connection  is 
understood." 

"  Ihxtfm^  FehrHftty  27,  1841.*  Mr  i>rar  Sir:  — I  received  your 
•Constitution  and  Exposition'  ycstenlay,  and  my  early  reply  will 
prove  my  interest  in  your  proposed  *  Fraternal  Community.' 

'*Your  ends^  objects^  seem  to  me  important.  I  see,  I  feel,  the 
groat  evils  of  our  present  social  stale.  The  flesh  pnMlominates 
over  tlie  spirit,  the  animal  over  tlie  intc*llectual  and  moral  life.  The 
oonsclousnoRS  of  the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  of  what  man  was 
made  to  bo,  is  almost  wholly  lost;  anil  in  this  ignoranoc  all  our 
s<M;{al  relnlions  nnist  Im  mournfully  defeotive,  and  tlu*  hip:1iost  claims 
of  man  very  much  overlooked.    I  earnestly  desire  to  witness  somo 

1  To  Wllllnm  Iliims.  Kiiq. 

'  To  tlio  Hcv.  Adin  Ualluu,  Mcndon,  MaH. 
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change,  by  which  the  masa  of  men  may  be  roleaacd  teom  Uietr  prea- 
ent  anxioua  drudgery,  may  oeaae  to  be  absorbed  in  cares  and  toils 
for  the  body,  and  may  so  combine  labor  with  a  S3'stem  of  improve- 
ment that  tliey  will  find  in  it  a  help,  not  a  dcgi*adiug  burden.  I 
have  for  a  very  long  time  dreamed  of  an  association,  in  wliich  tlie 
members,  instead  of  preying  on  one  another,  and  scelving  to  put 
one  another  down,  afLcr  tlio  ftuihion  of  Uiis  world,  should  live  to- 
gether as  brotlicrs,  seeking  one  another's  elevation  and  spiritual 
growth.  But  tlie  materials  for  sucli  a  counnunity  1  have  not  seen. 
Your  ends,  therefore,  are  very  dear  to  mo. 

<^IIow  far  you  have  adopted  Uio  best  incant  of  realizing  Uiem, 
and  whetlier  tliey  can  bo  realized  in  tlie  present  low  condition  of 
individual  Christians,  are  diircrent  questions,  and  most  men  would 
give  a  negative  answer.  I  do  not,  however,  discourage  any  sincere 
efforts  for  social  or  individual  improvement,  but  would  say,  God 
speed  you  I  There  is  a  tone  of  faith  and  sincerity  in  3'our  document 
which  gives  me  hope,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  witliout  fear. 
I  have  lived  so  much  out  of  tlio  world  of  business,  I  have  had  so  few 
connections  with  society  except  those  of  a  religious  teacher,  Uiat  I 
cannot  Judge  of  the  obstructions  you  are  to  meet.  The  grand 
obstacle  to  success,  however,  I  do  understand,  and  you  ought  to 
look  at  it  fVilly.  It  consists  in  the  difUculty  of  rcconciliug  so  many 
wills,  of  bringing  so  many  individuals  to  such  a  unit}'  of  Judgment 
and  feeling  as  is  necessary*  to  the  management  of  an  extensive 
common  concern,  —  in  the  difficulty  of  pi*cvcuting  the  interference, 
intermeddling,  harsh-Judging,  evil-speaking,  self-will,  Jealousies, 
exactions,  and  love  of  sway,  which  scatter  discord  and  woe  through 
all  our  social  relations.  The  Catholics  have  provided  against  these 
evils  in  tlieir  religious  communities,  by  establishing  an  absolute 
power,  and  teaching  the  members  tliat  the  first  duty  is  obedience. 
Whether  sufficient  unity  can  he  preserved  in  a  A-ee  institution,  built 
on  the  foundations  of  brotherhood  and  equality,  rcnuiins  to  bo 
proved.  I  wish  you  to  try  it,  and,  in  oixlcr  to  success,  I  wish  you 
all  to  look  tlie  difficulty  in  the  face,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  indeed  a 
great  one,  —  to  be  overcome  only  by  habitual  self-denial,  by  the 
special  culture  of  humilit}'',  meekness,  and  charity. 

*<  There  are  undoubtedly  dangers  attending  every  social  condi- 
tion. These  we  are  to  understand,  that  we  may  watch  against 
them.  The  evils  to  be  feared  in  a  community  like  3'ours  arc,  tlie 
loss  of  individual  energy'  in  consequence  of  dependence  on  tlie  com- 
munity, the  increased  facility  given  to  the  sluggish  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  toil  on  tliclr  bettcr-dlsi)Osed  bretliren,  tlie  relaxation  of 
domestic  ties  in  consequence  of  the  virtual  adoption  of  the  children 
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by  the  community,  tho  diminution  of  free  tlionglit  and  free  action, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  tlie  will  of  tiie 
majority  or  tho  tntcndant,  the  tendency  to  narrowness  and  ex- 
clusivoness,  and  tho  tendency  to  a  dull  monotony  of  mind  and  life 
in  consoqucnoe  of  conflncment  to  a  few  influences.  These  evils  are 
not  imaginary.  Tlicre  is  danger  of  losing  in  such  establishments 
individualit}',  animation,  force,  and  enlargement  of  mind.  Your 
securit}'  must  bo  sought  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  philantliropy  to  which  3'ou  attach  so  mudi  im|)ortanoe. 

**  I  am  aware  of  the  many  economical  advantages  arising  (Vx>m 
the  gatliering  of  the  community  into  one  habitation ;  but  there 
are  disadvantages.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  families  will  not 
1)0  nufTlcMcntly  soparatc,  and  tliat  the  domestic  feelings  mtty  tlius  be 
imp.aircd ;  and,  [lerliaps,  still  more,  that  individuals  will  lose  that 
spirit  of  Rolitmle,  retirement,  secret  tliought  and  secret  piety, 
witliout  wliich  social  relations  are  full  of  i)eril,  and  the  character 
loses  strength  and  dignity.  These  dangers  seem  to  me  to  require 
distinct  gtiards. 

**  I  should  have  lieen  pleased  to  see  in  the  articles  some  recog- 
nition  of  the  importance  of  courteous  manners.  Tho  importance  of 
tliese,  in  keeping  alive  mutual  respect  and  kindness,  is  great.  In 
this  country  we  suffer  much  fVoni  coarseness  of  manner,  lleflne- 
ment,  mutual  deference,  delicacy  in  intercourse,  are  among  the 
fniits  of  Christianity,  and  very  needful  in  such  a  gathering  as  you 
pro|io80.  If  I  were  to  visit  a  community,  and  see  the  floor  dcflled 
by  spillle,  I  could  not  easily  believe  that  the  meml>ers  res[>ectcd 
one  another,  or  that,  with  such  violations  of  neatness  and  decorum, 
tlicre  could  1)0  much  aspiration  for  inwaixl  purit}'.  Just  in  pro- 
l)ortion  as  Christians  come  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  spiritual, 
immortal  children  of  God,  an  unaflccted  deference  will  mark  the  tones 
of  tlie  voice  and  the  manners,  and  tlie  i*enction  of  this  dcfercnoo 
on  the  Hnntiiiiciit  from  which  it  springs  is  very  gre^it.  Where  such 
do|)ortn)ont  prevails,  there  will  be  nodifllcnlty  al)out  reproof.  Kind, 
(H>urt(*ons  roproof,  which  is  seen  and  felt  to  come  from  love,  does  not 
wounil.     Indeed,  in  such  a  society  there  will  be  little  to  n^provo. 

*'  I  trust  that  this  letter  will  be  a  testimou}'  of  my  sincere  in- 
terest in  3'our  movements.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you.  I  should  die 
in  greater  |)eace,  could  I  see  in  any  quarter  the  promise  of  a  happier 
organization  of  society.  I  am  burdened  in  spirit  by  wlmt  I  see. 
Ma3'  the  dawn  of  something  better  visit  my  eyes  before  they  are 
closed  in  death  I 

'*  When  you  visit  Boston  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

"  Your  friend  and  brother." 
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^^Jufly^  1841.  Perhaps  no  port  of  your  letter  gave  me  more 
pleasure  tlian  your  account  of  Mr.  Alcott.  He  little  suspects  how 
my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  One  of  my  dearest  ideas  and  hopes  is 
the  union  of  k^r  and  culiure.  The  present  state  of  things,  by 
whicii  Uie  liighest  and  almost  the  only  blessings  of  life  are  so  often 
denied  to  those  wiio  bear  its  heav}'  iHirdens,  is  sad,  and  must  be 
changed.  I  wish  to  see  labor  honored,  and  united  witli  the  free 
development  of  the  intellect  and  heart.  Mr.  Alcott,  hiring  himself 
out  for  day-labor,  and  at  the  same  time  living  in  a  region  of  high 
thought,  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  interesting  object  in  our  Common^ 
wealth.  I  do  not  care  much  for  Orpheus  in  *  The  Dial.'  Ills  flights 
there  amuse  rather  than  edify  me ;  but  Orpheus  at  the  plougli  is 
after  my  own  heart.  There  he  teaches  a  grand  lesson ;  more  than 
most  of  us  teach  by  the  pen. 

**  As  to  Mr.  Brownson,  you  know  how  deeply  I  sympatliize  witli 
him  in  his  feeling  towards  what  he  calhi  the  ^  masses,*  —  an  odious 
wonl,  as  if  spiritual  l)cings  could  l)o  lnm|)cd  together  like  hca|>s  of 
matter,  —  but  I  have  little  patience  witli  his  article.'  In  rcgaitl  to 
tlie  workingmen,  —  Including  farmers,  mechanics,  domestics,  and 
day-laborers,  —  he  exaggerates  their  hardships  in  tliis  country.  In 
trutli,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the}'  have  not  the  easiest  lot. 
Take  our  young  lawyers  and  physicians,  and  see  tlicir  struggles, 
disap|x>iiitments,  and  the  difllcully  of  estaltlishing  themselves  in 
Uieir  professions.  See  nine  out  of  ten  merchants  failing,  iierhaps 
again  and  again.  Look  at  our  young  women,  as  well  as  those  in 
advanced  life,  who  are  reduced  to  dc|X)ndeiice  b}'  the  decline  of 
their  families.  Look  at  the  literary  class  everywhere.  In  wlmt 
other  class  have  so  man}'  been  starved  ?  How  few  in  the  laboring 
classes  have  suffered  more  than  you  have  done !     At  this  moment, 

who  suffera  more  than ,  toiling  for  her  famil}'  in  her  state  of 

health?  Your  futlicr,  too,  in  a  pi-ofcssion,  linds  it  as  haixl  to  get 
work  as  any  laboi*er  in  tlie  streets.  How  often  have  I  known  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  men  toiling  anxiously  through  the  night, 
and  sacrificing  health,  whilst  Uie  laborer  has  been  wrapt  in  oblivion 
of  all  his  cares  I  The  tiiith  is,  that  as  }'et  life  is  a  conflict.  I  ex- 
pect it  to  be  so  hereafter.  My  own  constitution  was  broken  by 
early  toils.  We  all  have  a  hard  battle  to  flght.  To  me  tlie  matter 
of  complaint  Is,  not  that  tlie  lalM>ring  class  want  physical  comforts, 
— Uioiigh  I  wish  tlicse  to  be  earned  b}'  fewer  hours  of  lalM>r,  —  but 
Uiat  tlicy  live  only  for  their  physical  naturo ;  tliat  no  bettor  justice 
is  done  to  their  souls ;  tliat  in  early  life  tliey  receive  so  few  quick- 
enuig  influences ;  tliat  labor  is  a  badge  of  inferiority ;  tliat  wealth 

^  The  first  oo  tko  Laboring  Clauot. 
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forma  a  caste ;  that  Uio  multitudes  aro  cut  off  from  communications 
whieli  would  improve  intellect,  taste,  manners ;  tliat  tlie  spirit  of 
brotherliood  does  not  bind  different  conditions  together." 

Tlius  docs  it  appear  how  deliberate  were  Dr.  Channing's  expres- 
sions, how  wciglit}'  with  conviction  liis  words,  wlien,  in  the  Preface 
to  tlie  tl)ii*d  Glasgow  edition  of  his  works,  ho  tlius  summed  up  his 
creed  as  a  social  reformer. 

]8.'U).  **  These  volumes  will  show  that  the  author  feels  strongly 
tlio  need  of  deep  social  changes,  of  a  spiritual  revolution  in  Chris- 
tendom, of  a  new  lH)nd  between  man  and  man,  of  a  now  sense  of 
the  relation  lietween  man  and  his  Creator.  At  tlie  same  time,  they 
will  show  his  firm  belief,  that  our  present  low  civilization,  the  cen- 
tral idoa  of  which  is  wealth,  cannot  last  forever ;  that  the  moss  of 
men  are  not  dootne<l  hopclcssl}'  ami  irrcslHtlbly  to  the  degradation 
of  mind  an<l  heart  in  which  they  are  now  sunk ;  that  a  new  com- 
prehension of  the  end  and  dignity  of  a  human  being  is  to  remodel 
social  institutions  and  manners;  that  in  Christianity,  and  in  the 
powers  and  principles  of  human  nature,  we  have  the  promise  of 
something  holler  and  happier  timn  now  exists.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
live  in  iiiis  faith,  and  a  privilege  to  communicate  it  to  others.  The 
author  is  not  without  ho|)e  that  he  may  have  strength  for  some 
more  important  lal)ors ;  but  if  disappointed  in  this,  he  trusts  that 
these  writings,  which  may  survive  him  a  little  time,  will  testify  to 
his  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  his  faith  in  God's 
great  pur|)osos  towanl  the  human  race." 

•Seeing  tluis  clearly  that  a  radical  reform  was  near  at  hand  which 
would  transform  the  past  relations  of  capital  and  labor  and  the 
prevalent  usages  of  caste  and  i)rivilcge.  Dr.  Clmnning  looked  for- 
wanl  with  serene  and  unfaltering  tnist.  Let  this  chapter  close, 
tlicn,  with  the  bright  prophecies  of  this  watcher  on  the  mountains. 

•'/*«/fm,  Jnhf  20,  isno.*  My  dkar  Sir:  — Yon  write  of  tlio 
agitation  and  excitement  in  your  countiy.  I  look  on  this  state  of 
things  in  the  Old  and  New  World  calmly,  not  only  from  a  general 
tnist  in  Providence,  but  from  considering  tlie  causes  of  excitement. 
It  is  the  progiess  of  intelligence,  arts,  wealth,  and  es|>ecially  tlio 
waking  up  of  men  to  the  rights  Df  huninn  nature,  to  whi<ih  we  aro 
to  asc'ribe  the  present  henving  agitation  of  society.  That  there  aro 
lierils  in  su<*li  a  pericKl  wo  see.  lilen  o|)en  their  eyes  to  discover 
gnmt  abuses,  and  loarn  their  rights  only  to  learn  how  they  have 
l)een  trcnldfui  luidor  fcK>t.  They  have  the  presentiment  of  a  l)etter 
state  of  things,  and  imagination  founils  on  this  extravagant  ex|)oo- 

1  To  Wm.  Kntlibonc,  ICtq.,  Liverpool. 
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tations,  which  it  burns  to  rcalizo  in  a  moment.  Hero  arc  dangors, 
but  it  cannot  be  that  the  development  of  the  highest  powers  of 
human  nature  can  ultimately  prove  anything  but  good.  I  rejoice,  — 
not  indeed  without  trembling,  —  but  still  rejoice." 

«'  /u/y,  1838.^  My  work  of  this  kind,  I  hope,  is  over.  Not  that 
I  think  of  repose ;  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  have  to  do ;  but 
otlier  fields  of  labor  are  open  to  me.  We  live  in  glorious  times  in 
one  respect.  Was  there  ever  so  much  to  do?  Our  age  is  a  revolu- 
tionary one  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  —  not  of  physical,  but 
moral  revolution.  Higher  ideas  of  tlio  social  state,  and  of  hnnian 
IMirfection,  are  at  work.  I  sliall  not  live  to  see  the  harvest,  but  to 
sow  in  faith  is  no  mean  privilege  or  happiness.     Ever  your  friend.*' 

'^  Newport^  Auguit  10,  1888.*    saj's,  yon  and  ho  have  talked 

about  a  newspaper.  If  one  is  stalled,  I  hope  it  will  take  the  right 
ground.  It  must  not  bo  a  party  paper.  Its  great  object  must  be  to 
maintain  frttdom^  and  to  promote  proffress.  Its  object  must  bo  to 
spreail  the  spirit  of  our  frae  instiUitions,  to  viuiUfrnte  them  from  re- 
proach, to  show  their  claims  to  confidence,  to  brcathe  into  the  young 
a  generous  devotion  to  them,  to  resist  encroachments  on  tliem  by 
whatever  party,  to  plead  for  the  people,  to  u[)hold  the  riglits  of  every 
injured  and  oppressed  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  to  cnooiirngo  |)lans 
for  the  elevation  of  the  many,  to  bind  togetlier  in  Auitcrnal  union  all 
conditions  and  classes,  and  to  awaken  sympathy  with  all  efforts  for 
liberty,  with  the  friends  of  humanity  everywhera.  We  want  a  now 
tone,  that  of  universal  justice  and  phllantliropy,  to  characterize  the 
paper.  I  know  tlio  question  is,  whether  such  a  paper  can  find 
support.  If  ably  conducted,  it  would.  If  conducted  no  better 
tlian  other  papers,  it  would  fail.  For  myself,  I  trust  that  a  new  IxKly 
is  gi-owing  up  amongst  us,  of  men  of  principle,  who,  if  gathered 
together,  would  he  strong  enough  to  command  i*osi)ect  from  the 
selfish  parties  which  divide  the  country,  and  who  would  thus  act 
powerAilly  on  publio  aflViira.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  make  Uiem 
known  to  one  another,  and  to  give  voice  to  their  conviction?" 

^^  Newportj  September  23,  1839.*  The  present  is  a  new  era,  and 
there  must  be  jarring,  till  the  new  and  tlie  old  have  had  time  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  one  another.  The  new  spring  given  to  human 
activity,  the  new  connection  of  nations,  the  new  sense  of  |K>wer  in 
the  mass  of  the  people,  these  and  other  elements  of  our  present  con- 
dition must  be  accompanied  wiUi  a  gooil  deal  of  ti*ouble,  till  wo 
have  got  used  to  them,  and  learned  how  to  manage  tliem.  Tlie 
wisest  of  us  are  poor  prophets  in  such  a  transitionaiy  state  of 

1  To  Dr.  Chariot  FoUon.  •  Ibid.  *  To  Qeorgo  Ticknor,  Btq. 
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tliingA ;  but  it  \n  cAny  to  sec  Romo  grand  elomonts  at  work.  I  cftii* 
not  donbt  tlmt  the  improARion  of  |m*^ont  evils  Is  vory  much  in** 
creased  by  tliat  new  feature  of  society,  puUieily,  Now  wo  know 
everything  done  and  suffered,  and  know  the  worst  What  a  dark 
veil  covered  tlie  woes  and  crimes  of  tlie  past  I  ** 

''  September  10,  1841.^  The  late  untoward  events  to  which  3'ou 
refer  do  not  discourage  me  as  mucli  as  tliey  do  }'ou.  I  expect  the 
people  to  make  a  great  many  mistakes.  It  seems  the  ortler  of 
Providence  that  we  should  grow  wise  by  failures.  Sometimes  we 
learn  the  true  way  by  having  first  tried  every  wrong  one.  I  see 
vast  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  To  reconcile  freedom  and  order, 
popular  legislation  and  an  efncient  executive  power,  manual  labor 
and  intellectual  culture,  general  suffrage  and  a  stable  administration, 
equalit}'  and  mutual  deference,  the  law  of  population  and  a  com* 
fortable  subsistence  for  all, — this  is  the  work  of  ages.  It  is  to 
undo  almost  the  whole  past,  to  create  society  anew.  Can  we  ex- 
pect it  to  be  done  in  a  day  ? 

**  I  see  hostile  forces  on  every  side.  In  this  eoiintr}'  I  see  false 
and  pernicious  notions  about  democracy,  and  much  unfaitlifulness 
to  Free  institutions.  I  shut  my  eyes  on  none  of  its  dangers,  tliough 
these  seem  to  me  much  exaggerated  by  the  friends  as  well  as  foes 
of  freedom,  in  Europe.  A  dark  cloud  hangs  over  tlie  reputation  of 
our  countr}'  at  tills  moment,  and  I  care  not  how  loud  the  reproaches 
are  which  come  to  us  from  your  side  the  ocean.  But  it  ought  to  be 
considered  that  the  commercial  crash  here,  which  has  distressed 
and  exasperated  our  foreign  creditors,  and  made  them  set  us  down 
as  a  nation  of  cheats,  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  free  institu- 
tions. It  has  grown  out  of  the  spirit,  Uie  epidemic  vice  of  our  age, 
the  mad  passion  for  great,  sudden  accumulation,  which  has  raged 
everywhere,  but  has  found  peculiar  temptations  and  facilities  in  a 
new  countr}',  of  boundless,  unexplored  resources.  I,  who  live  here, 
sec  that  the  people,  after  this  storm,  are  much  as  they  were  before. 
Many-  individuals  have  conunitted  great  frauds ;  but  the  great  mass 
are  unharmed  in  character.  I  tnist  in  tliose  around  me,  as  be- 
fore. A  fear  as  to  the  stabilit}'  of  pro^ierty  never  crossed  m}*  mind. 
Ami<lst  our  great  commercial  distresses,  there  has  1)een  much  ac- 
tivity in  the  cause  of  morals,  religion,  education  ;  and  whilst  Kuro^M) 
Is  loading  us  with  all  manner  of  hard  names,  a  real  progress  hi  go- 
ing on  in  intelligence,  tem|>erance,  and  I  ho|)e  philanthropy. 

'^That  what  you  call  social  science  is  in  its  infanc}',  I  feel ;  and 
our  whole  civilization  is  so  tainted  by  selfishness,  mercenariness, 
and  sensuality,  that  I  sometimes  fear  Uiat  it  must  bo  swept  away  to 
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prepare  for  something  better.  But  amidst  these  evilSi  have  not 
some  higher  impulses  l>een  given  to  the  world  ?  Is  there  not  a  grow- 
ing Intelllgenoe?  Are  not  great  Ideas  striving,  however  vaguel}',  in 
the  common  mind?  The  idea  of  hatnan  rigiUi  can  never  be  sUAcd 
again.  True,  the  vagueness  of  grand  tlioiiglits  is  peiiloiis ;  but 
must  they  not  pass  through  tliis  stage  bcfora  they  become  precise 
and  practical?  The  spirit  of  Christianit}'  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
and  more  extricating  itself  fVom  the  pernicious  dogmas  in  which  it 
has  so  long  been  imprisoned.  Christianity  is  becoming  a  new  i)Ower 
in  society.  I  expect  from  these  causes  no  wonderful  changes.  You 
and  I  shall  not  see  the  Millennium.  The  French  Revolution  may 
have  been  but  the  first  volcano ;  but  has  not  this  terrible  volcano 
done  good  ?  Is  not  every  government  in  Europe  better  administered 
in  consequence  of  it? 

^*  But  I  stop.  I  wanted  only  to  say,  that  I  see  bright  as  well  as 
dark  aspects  in  the  times,  and  tliat  I  aiiproach  the  grave  witliout 
the  gloom  which  so  often  gatliers  over  tlic  mind  In  advancing  years. 
On  one  subject  I  wish  much  to  coiuuumlcato  with  3'ou,  and  that  is, 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  with  whom  I  sympathize 
much.  Important  changes  mmi  take  place  in  their  state.  They 
must  sharo  more  largely  in  tlie  fruits  of  tliclr  toil,  and  in  means  of 
improvement.  How  this  Is  to  be  acoompllshcil,  is  a  problem  which 
often  exercises  my  mind.  I  wish  I  could  see  the  way  git>wing 
clearer." 

*'  January^  1842.^  Did  I  not  look  on  our  present  state  as  merely 
a  transition  one,  I  should  be  tempted  to  think,  that,  had  we  never 
known  a  bank,  canal,  steamboat,  or  railroad,  we  should  be  far 
better  off  at  tills  moment.  We  have  been  made  drunk  with  the 
spirit  of  rapid  accumulation,  and  Uie  imagination  has  been  mad- 
dened with  prospects  of  IkmuuIIcss  wcaltli.  Knghunl  is  suiroring 
fVom  tlie  same  causes.  Wlmt  a  comment  on  the  present  commer- 
cial spirit  is  tlie  condition  of  England !  Thousands  and  ten  tliou- 
sands  starving,  in  the  siglit  of  luxury  and  ostentation !  Docs  Uio 
eartii  sliow  a  sadder  sight  tlian  tliis?  England  seems  to  be  tcncli- 
ing  one  great  lesson,  namely,  that  art  and  science,  skill  and 
energ}',  and  all  the  forces  of  nature,  concentrated  b}'  selfishness  for 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  produce  degradation  and  misery ;  that 
nothing  but  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  in  direct  hostility  to 
tlie  present  spirit  of  trade  or  accumulation,  can  heal  tlie  woes  of 
society.  I  have  faith  tliat  tills  great  trutli  is  to  be  learned,  and 
that  the  present  deformed  social  state  is  not  to  last  foixsvor. 

"  Very  truly,  your  friend." 

1  To  Thomsf  Thornely,  Esq. 
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'*  Boston^  Fehnmry  7,  1842.^  An  American,  loving  fVeedom  and 
his  nico,  cnnnot  but  be  shocked,  in  visiting  countries  where  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy  has  triumphed  for  ages.  But  still,  a  com- 
parison with  the  past  may  show  that  much  has  been  gained,  and 
that  great  causes  are  at  worlc  for  human  melioration.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  most  powerful  agent  in  society  is  trade,  —  a  very 
coarse  and  worldly  one,  to  be  sure,  —  but  still,  one  which  is  break- 
lug  down  nntioiial  distinctions,  wearing  out  prejudices,  extending 
more  and  more  the  republic  of  literature  and  thought,  giving  dif- 
ferent cottntrios  a  common  interest,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a 
more  rapid  diffusion  of  quickening  ideas,  as  fast  as  tliey  spring  up 
in  gifted  minds.  Is  it  not  also  forming  everywhere  a  middle  class, 
a  power  to  balance  the  aristocracy,  and  which  must  seek  protection 
in  lil)eral  principles? 

<^  I  know  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  passion  for  accumula- 
tion, and  I  should  groan,  were  I  to  tliink  that  the  present  social 
state  was  to  last  for  ever.  But  ma}'  not  tlie  quickening  of  industry, 
the  multiplication  of  material  comforts,  and  the  progress  and  new 
application  of  physical  science,  be  necessary  preparations  to  the 
extension  of  intelligence,  and  of  a  spirit  of  improvement  through 
tlic  now  neglected  masses?  The  changes,  often  rapid,  which  are 
now  produced  l»3'  discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  by  new  commercial 
movements,  favor  tlie  love  of  change,  and  especially  give  to  men 
a  tendency  to  apply  principles  of  all  kinds  to  practice.  The  worlds 
of  speculation  and  action  are  found  to  be  nearer  to  each  other  than 
had  l)een  supixmed.  The  idea  of  a  better  state  seems  less  a  dream. 
I  have  spoken  of  trade ;  and  I  might  name,  in  connection  with  this, 
the  press,  and  purer  conceptions  of  Christianity,  which  seem  to  mo 
growing  forces  in  society. 

'*  The  want  of  faith  In  improvement,  which  you  deplore,  is  the 
darkest  symptom.  Much  of  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  to  be  found 
here,  but  chiefly  among  what  are  called  *the  better  classes.' 
These  are  always  selflshly  timid,  and  never  orginate  improvements 
worthy  of  the  name.  Tliat  the  Krendi  Ilevolution  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  grcMit  reaction  on  the  Continent  in  favor  of  tlie  old  and 
established  eiinnot  suqmse  us;  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  men*s 
minds  cannot  rclafise,  after  Umt  shock,  into  the  old  lethargy.  Are 
not  great  ideas  more  recognized?  Lil)ert3'  and  eqimlity  may  be 
dreade<l  or  derided ;  but  has  not  the  idea  of  RitjhU  taken  a  new 
hold  on  men's  nihuls?  Is  the  common  man  as  unconscious  of  tlie 
injuries  lie  suffers  as  formerl}'?  Is  not  the  notion,  however  vague, 
of  the  tnio  and  only  proper  f\nu;tion  of  government  unfolding,  and 
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Is  not  a  new  standard  silently  establishing  itself,  by  which  rulers 
are  to  be  tried? 

**  The  want  of  faiUi  in  man,  which  you  speak  of,  is  melancholy, 
as  it  springs,  in  a  great  measure,  flrom  moral  dissoluteness,  and 
from  want  of  faith  in  God  and  Christ.  These  do  throw  a  cloud 
over  tlie  world.  But  man  is  never  to  be  desi)aired  of.  I  liave  an 
unshalcon  hope,  founded,  first,  on  tlic  providence  of  God  and  tlio 
promises  of  his  word,  and,  next,  on  Human  Nature.  Tliero  is  an 
infinity  of  resource  in  tlie  human  soul.  The  French  Revolution  is 
in  one  sense  encouraging.  It  shows  us  a  seemingly  old,  worn-out 
nation,  rising  all  at  once  into  tlio  fiery  enthusiasm  of  youth.  We 
can  never  say  tiiat  our  nature  is  oxiiaustcd.  It  breaks  out  sud» 
donly  into  new  and  most  unox|)ccted  forms.  Wo  have  a  ronuu'kable 
testimony  to  tliis  truth  in  our  country.  At  this  moment,  the  whole 
country  is  shaken  by  tlie  temperance  movement.  A  reform  of  tlio 
most  desperate  drunkards  —  sudi  as  we  should  have  called  a  mira- 
cle a  few  3'ears  ago — is  spreading  everywhere;  and  tlits  work 
began  in  a  dram-shop  at  Baltimore  I  Shall  we  despahr  of  such  a 
race?  .... 

**  In  such  a  world,  who  shall  set  limits  to  change  and  revolution?  '* 


Cn AFTER  IV.— THE  ANTISLAVEUY  MOVEMENT. 

Inspired,  as  Dr.  Channing  was,  with  the  life  of  universal  hu- 
manity, wliich  was  quickening  Uie  age,  witli  reverence  for  man,  tlie 
idea  of  equal  rights,  and  longing  for  fVaterual  relations  between  all 
classes  of  society,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  tlie  crimes  and  out- 
rages inevitably  incident  to  the  system  of  American  slavery.  Per- 
sonal a(iqiiaiiitan($o,  even  from  early  yours,  witli  the  coloivd  nice, 
had  shown  him  the  sensibility,  airectlonateness,  oa|>aclty  of  rapid 
improvement,  energ}',  botli  intellectual  and  practical,  and,  aliovo 
all,  the  strong  religious  tendencies,  of  the  millions  of  his  country- 
men so  long  kept  down  by  cruel  injustice  and  mean  prejudice.  He 
saw  tliat  an  iniiuinaii  institution,  originated  by  the  oppressions  of 
the  waiTior  class  in  the  rudest  ages,  and  needlessly  |Xir|)ctuated  by 
the  selfish  slotli  of  civilized  men,  was  a  wasting  disease  in  tlie  very 
vitals  of  this  nation,  corrupting  at  once  its  policy,  industry',  man- 
ners, conscience,  and  religion.  He  well  knew,  too,  how  steadily 
this  cancer,  tampered  with  by  palliatives  when  it  shoukl  have  been 
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cat  out,  had  grown,  and  how  deeply  it  had  interwoven  its  roots 
tliroiigh  tlio  whole  texture  of  tlie  character  and  conduct  of  our 
people,  lie  watched,  therefore,  with  much  anxict}'  the  progress 
of  the  antislavcry  reform  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  ho|)e  that  the 
development  of  a  more  humane  policy  in  that  leading  commercial 
nation  would  react  |>owcrfully  upon  the  United  States.  In  1828, 
he  tluis  expressed  his  desires  and  apprehensions  to  his  friend  Miss 
Roscoe:  — 

*'I  rejoice  in  the  zeal  witli  whicli  the  cause  of  the  AfVicans  is 
espousecl  among  you.  On  tliis  subject  I  have  had  one  fear,  that 
too  great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  pliysical  sufferings  of  the 
slaves.  I  apprehend  timt  the  slaves  of  our  countr}'  suffer  less  than  Uie 
peasantry  in  some  countries  of  Euro|)e.  The  true  ground,  I  think, 
is,  that  shiver^'  is  a  wrong^  be  the  yoke  lighter  or  heavier,  and  tliat, 
even  where  it  provides  sufTlcicntly  for  the  physical  being,  it  destroys 
the  intellectuul  and  moral  being,  and  utterly  extinguishes  the  hope 
and  capacity  of  pmgress.  I  trust  your  efforts  are  to  ])rosper,  for 
notliitig  can  rid  us  of  this  curse  in  Uiis  (nnniUy  but  a  strong  moral 
and  religious  fooling,  and  this  will  be  aided  by  enlightened  public 
Rcntinicnt  in  other  countries.'* 

It  was  while  Dr.  Channing  was  in  this  state  of  mind  in  relation 
to  the  one  monster  evil  of  our  land,  deploring  the  insensibility  of 
the  North,  and  meditating  upon  the  means  of  its  removal,  that  the 
necessities  of  Ileal  111  compelled  him  to  pass  a  winter  in  the  island 
of  Santa  Cruz.  lie  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  at 
tlie  vcr}' time  when  the  uncompromising  Garrison  —  who  already, 
in  the  ^'  Genius  of  Emancipation,"  had  uttered  the  watchword  of 
AI)olition  —  was  preparing,  as  a  journeyman  printer,  at  the  cost 
of  his  daily  wages  and  in  extra  hours  of  labor,  to  write  tlie  leaders, 
set  up  the  types,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  to  strike  off  tlie  first 
number  of  the  LinRiiATOR. 

Ills  i-esidence  in  Santi  Cruz  supplied  just  the  stimuhis  which  Dr. 
Channing  needed,  to  revive  his  3'outhful  recollections  of  the  wrongs 
and  horrors  of  slavery,  to  open  his  heart  to  the  influx  of  the  reform 
spirit  which  Provi<lenee  was  in(\islng,  and  to  prepare  him  to  co-op- 
eraU*  eOlciiMitly  with  the  antislavcry  nioveiiient.  As  he  frefpiently 
used  to  say,  in  after  years,  he  then  **  pnssed  throti(;h  a  regenera- 
tion** upon  this  subject.  In  the  Inst  adclress  which  he  ever  made,  • 
he  thus  lK)re  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  experience : '  — 

*'  The  ctrctiinstance  which  particularly  gave  1113'  iniiMl  a  direction 
to  tills  subject  was  a  winter's  residence  in  a  West  Indian  island, 

1  Workf,  Vol.  VI.  p.  881.    One  Volume  Edition,  p.  007. 
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more  than  eleven  years  ago.  I  lived  there  on  a  plantation.  The 
piazza  in  whidi  I  sat  and  wallced  almost  iVom  morning  to  night 
overloolcod  tlic  negro  village  belonging  to  the  estate.  A  few  steps 
placed  me  in  the  midst  of  their  huts.  Hero  was  a  volume  on  slav- 
ery opened  alwa3'8  before  my  cyeSy  and  how  could  I  help  learning 
some  of  its  lessons?  Ttie  gang  on  this  estate  (for  such  is  the 
name  given  to  a  company  of  slaves)  was  the  best  on  the  island, 
and  among  the  best  in  the  West  Indies.  The  proprietor  had 
lal)orcd  to  collect  tlie  best  materials  for  it.  His  gang  had  boon  his 
pride  and  boast.  The  fine  proportions,  the  graccl\il  and  some- 
times dignified  bearing,  of  these  jieople  could  hardly  be  overlooked. 
Unhappily,  misfortune  had  reduced  the  owner  to  bankruptcy. 
The  estate  had  been  mortgaged  to  a  stranger,  who  coukl  not  per- 
sonally superintend  it ;  and  I  found  it  under  the  care  of  a  passion- 
ate and  licentious  manager,  in  wlioni  the  |>oor  slaves  found  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  kindness  of  former  days.  They  sometimes  came  to 
the  house  where  I  resided  witli  tlieir  mournful  or  indignant  com- 
plaints; but  were  told  that  no  redress  could  be  found  fix>m  the 
hands  of  their  late  master.  In  this  case,  of  a  plantation  passing 
into  strange  hands,  I  saw  that  the  mildest  form  of  slavery  might  at 
any  time  be  changed  into  tlie  worst." 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  Slaver}', 
but  subsequently  suppressed,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  divert 
the  attention  of  his  readers  tvom  principles  to  details,  Dr.  Chan- 
nlng  thus  recorded  some  of  his  recollections.  The}*  are  of  interest, 
as  showing  the  influences  which  surrounded  him,  his  liabits  of 
observation,  and  cast  of  thought. 

**  I  wish  to  add  a  few  statements,  to  show  how  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  what  seem,  to  a  superficial  observer,  mitigations 
or  advantages  of  slavery,  and  how  much  safer  it  is  to  argue  from 
the  expeiience  of  all  times,  and  iVom  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  than  from  insulated  facts. 

*'  I  once  passed  a  colored  woman  at  work  on  a  plantation,  who 
was  singing,  apparently  with  animation,  and  whoso  gencml  nuin- 
ners  would  have  led  me  to  set  her  down  as  the  happiest  of  the 
gang.  I  said  to  her,  '  Your  work  seems  pleasant  to  3'ou.'  She 
replied,  *  No,  massa.'  Supposing  that  she  referred  to  something 
particularly  disagreeable  in  her  immediate  occupation,  I  said  to 
her,  '  Tell  me,  then,  what  part  of  3'our  work  is  most  pleasant.' 
She  answered,  with  much  emphasis,  *  No  pari  pleasant.  Wo  forced 
to  do  it'    These  few  words  let  me  into  the  heart  of  the  slave. 

*'  On  this  plantation,  the  most  favored  woman,  whose  life  was 
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tlio  cosiest,  cariicstlj'  besoiiglit  a  fHcnd  of  mino  to  buy  her  and  put 
her  ill  the  way  to  enrn  her  freedom.  A  daughter  of  this  woinaUi 
very  3'oung,  luul  fallen  a  victim  to  the  manager  of  the  estate. 
How  fur  this  cause  influenced  the  exasperated  mother  I  did  not 
learn. 

*'  I  heard  of  an  estate,  managed  by  an  individual  who  was  con- 
sidered OS  singularly  successful,  and  who  was  able  to  govern  tlio 
BJavoH  without  the  use  of  the  wliip.  I  was  anxious  to  see  hiui,  and 
truHtiMl  tluit  some  discovery  luul  been  nuule  favorable  to  huiuunity. 
1  asked  him  how  he  was  able  to  di8i>en8e  with  corporal  punish- 
ment, lie  replied  to  me,  with  a  very  determined  look,  'The 
slaves  know  that  the  work  must  be  done,  and  that  it  is  better  to  do 
it  without  punishment  than  with  it.'  In  otlier  words,  the  certainty 
and  dread  of  chastisement  were  so  impressed  on  tliem,  that  they 
never  iueun*cd  it. 

**  I  then  found  that  the  slaves  on  this  well-managed  estate  de- 
creased in  number.  T  asked  the  cause.  He  replied,  with  |ierfect 
frankness  and  ease,  '  The  gang  Is  not  largo  enough  for  the  estate.' 
In  other  words,  they  were  not  equal  to  the  work  of  the  plantation, 
and  yet  were  made  to  do  it,  though  with  the  certainty  of  abridging 
life 

''  I  once  heard  some  slaves,  who  had  been  taken  by  law  iVom 
their  master,  singing  a  song  of  their  own  composition,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  stinza  they  Joined  with  a  complaining  tone  in  a  cho* 
rus,  of  whicli  the  burden  w<u4,  '  Wo  got  no  nuissa.*  Here  SiMuned  a 
striking  proof  of  attachment  to  the  master;  but  on  inquiry  into  tlie 
rest  of  the  song,  1  found  it  was  an  angry  enumeration  of  the  sever- 
ities which  thoy  were  suffering  from  the  new  su|)erintendent.  They 
wanted  their  master  as  an  esca|)e  from  cnielt}% 

*'  Facts  of  this  kind,  which  make  no  noise,  which  escape  or  mis- 
lead a  ctisual  observer,  help  to  show  the  character  of  slaver}'  more 
than  occasional  excesses  of  cmelt}*,  though  tliese  must  be  frequent. 
They  show  how  deceptive  arc  the  appearances  of  goo<l  connected 
with  it,  and  how  much  ma}'  be  suffered  under  the  manifestation  of 
much  kindness.  It  is,  in  fact,  next  to  imi)ossible  to  estimate  pre- 
cisel}'  the  evils  of  slaver}'.  The  slave  writes  no  l)ooks,  and  tlio 
slavehdldcr  is  too  inm*eil  to  the  system,  and  too  mu<^h  Interested  in 
it,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  it.  Perhaps  the  laws  of  the  Slave 
States  arc  the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses  which  we  can  obtain 
from  that  quart.er ;  and  the  barbarity  of  these  is  decisive  testimony 
against  an  institution  which  refpiires  such  means  for  its  supiK)rt." 

Dr.  Chauuinr;  ix^turucd  to  the  United  States  in  May,  1831,  and 
in  an  address  to  his  society  thus  opened  to  tliem  his  heart  in  relo- 
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tion  to  the  inhuman  system  of  whose  debasing  results  he  liad  been 
a  witness. 

**  June^  1831.  The  most  striking  feature  in  tlie  state  of  society 
which  I  have  l>een  calicil  to  observe  is  tlie  existence  of  slavery. 
This  drew  my  tlioughts  more  tluin  all  tlmt  was  iieculiar  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  and,  though  I  saw  tliis  evil  in  its  mildest  form,  my  con- 
viction of  its  magnitude  grew  stronger  and  more  paiuAd.  I  saw 
slavery,  as  I  have  said,  in  its  mildest  form,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
not  tiie  unmixed  misery  which  it  is  often  cIccIuixkI  to  lie.  I  recol- 
lect that  I  learned  very  early  in  life  to  i-ei)eat  the  lines  of  the  ^xMst, 

'  I  would  not  liave  a  lUvo  to  carry  dio/  &o., 

but  I  never  saw  Uie  white  man  can*ied,  or  fanned,  or  regarded  witli 
trembling,  by  Uie  African.  The  slaveholder  tells  you,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  trutli,  that  the  slave  is  better  fed  tlmn  the  peasants  in 
several  pai*ta  of  Europe,  nor  is  he,  |)erhaps,  as  often  overworked. 
Indeed,  his  phj'sical  condition,  Uiough  far  worse  tlian  it  should  be, 
is  not  worse  tlian  that  of  many,  even  in  this  country.  The  old 
severity  of  discipline  is  very  much  i*elaxed.  The  lash,  though  used 
unjustifiably,  is  used  comparativcl}'  seldom,  and  solitary  confine- 
ment is  found  a  more  cflTcctual  punishment. 

*'  Still,  I  Uiink  no  |X>wer  of  conception  can  do  Justice  to  the  evils 
of  slavery.  They  are  chiefly  moral,  tiiey  act  on  tlie  mind,  and 
tlirough  the  mind  bring  intense  suffering  on  the  liody.  As  far  as 
the  human  soul  can  be  dcstro3'ed,  slavery  is  tliat  destro3'er.  It  is 
a  direct  war  with  the  higti  powers  and  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
sinks  man  as  far  as  possible  into  the  brute.  The  slave  is  regarded 
as  proiKiity,  treated  as  pro|>erty,  coiiHidtsred  tut  having  no  riglits, 
subjec^d  to  anoUier's  arbitrary  will,  and  thus  loses  all  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  is,  and  wluit  he  should  l>e.  The  feeling  of  ilegm- 
dation  enters  into  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind.  lie  has  no 
motive  for  exerting  or  improving  his  |)owcrs ;  for,  do  what  he  will, 
his  lot  remains  Uie  same.  *  lie  works  not  for  rewaixl,  but  fit>iu  CK>m- 
pulsion ;  for,  work  or  not,  he  receives  Uie  same  8upiM>rt.  liis  wife 
and  children  depend  on  him  in  no  degree,  but  receive  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life  fh>m  the  common  master ;  so  Umt  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  interesting  dependencies  of  life  ara  broken  up,  and 
industry  has  none  of  Uie  springs,  and  is  solaced  b}*  none  of  Uie 
affecUons,  which  make  labor  here  so  animated  and  cheerful.  His 
ihture  can  be  but  a  repetition  of  Uie  past.  He  has  no  ho|>es,  and 
when  3'ou  add  to  this  the  utter  ignorance  in  wliich  he  grows  up, 
you  will  understand  how  necessarily  he  yields  himself  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  sinks  into  a  creature  of  sense,  conUnues  as  improvi- 
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dent  as  a  child,  and  abandons  himself  to  gross  vices.  Through 
those  excesses,  joined  to  occasional  overworking,  tlio  slave  popula- 
tion decreases,  and  disease,  debility,  and  premature  old  age  bring 
on  a  dreodftil  amount  of  physical  suffering.  That,  under  such  an 
education,  the  sense  of  Justice  should  be  extinguished,  —  that  they 
whoso  riglits  arc  every  moment  violated  shoui<l  not  Ixs  alive  to  tlie 
rights  of  otliers,  — tliat  slaves  should  make  lying  and  cheating  their 
vocation,  nnd  sliould  congratulate  themselves  on  every  op|)ortunit}' 
of  robbing  the  tyrant  by  whom  the}*  are  robbed, — all  this  is  a  tiling 
of  course ;  so  that  witli  tlio  sensual  are  Joinc<l  tiio  anti-social  vices, 
and  they  know  no  restraint  save  fear. 

**  I  have  thrown  out  these  remarks,  because  I  feel  that  we  have 
little  conception  of  the  infinite  evil  of  8lavcr3%  I  desire  earnestly 
that  a  new  scntiuicut  should  1)0  called  forth  cm  this  subject,  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  prevalent,  de^ir,  decided  expression  of  such 
a  sentiment  would  pro<1uce  great  i*esults.  We  live  at  a  time  when 
great  trutlis  ran  be  expressed  nowhere  without  spreading  them- 
selves everywhere.  It  is  astonishing  and  gratifying  to  see  the 
influence  which  Just  and  benevolent  sentiments  in  £uroi)e  on  the 
subject  of  slavery'  have  exerted  on  the  West  Indies.  The  meliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  within  tliirt}'  3'ears  is  great.  I 
have  hcanl  the  onielties  which  were  pei*|)etrated  tliirt}*  years  ago 
spoken  of  with  horror.  A  new  spirit  of  humanity  has  spread 
among  masters,  and  this  has  come  fVom  tlie  deep  interest  existing 
abroad,  and  especially  in  England,  in  tlie  condition  of  the  slave. 
It  is  one  of  the  noble  distinctions  of  this  age,  that  tlioughts,  prin- 
ciples, feelings,  fl}'  like  the  winds  from  country  to  country,  tliat 
philanthropy  is  found  to  be  as  contagious  as  vice.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  public  feeling  of  England  is  to  emancipate  the 
West  Indies.  A  right  public  feeling  here,  I  believe,  coming  in  aid 
of  this  forc^lgu  impulse,  would  work  as  surelj*  on  our  own  country. 
Slavery  cannot  live  against  the  united  moral  convictions  and  repro- 
bation of  the  civilized  world." 

The  year  1H:U  was  ris  eventful  as  any  which  the  United  States 
has  as  yet  witnessed ;  for  then  was  the  Idea  of  fVeedom,  providen- 
tially working  in  the  spirit  of  this  nation,  at  length  enilKMlied  in  the 
wonirt  find  AvinU  of  faithful  nion.  Froui  the  falnl  hour,  when,  by 
tlio  coini)romlaos  of  the  Constitution,  the  essential  principles  of  the 
republic  were  belied,  and  its  professed  declarations  of  Justice  prac- 
tically disowned  as  visionary  abstractions,  — from  the  yet  more  fatal 
hour  of  the  ^lissouri  Compromise,  when  Northern  freemen,  bribed, 
cajoled,  bewildered,  frightened,  yielded  up  the  duties,  rights,  honor, 
of  their  constituents  to  the  dictation  of  slaveholdbig  politicians. 
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trained  to  tyranny  b}*  oligarchical  asagcs, — a  rapid  deterioration 
may  bo  tractetl  in  llie  senliincntSi  opinions,  conduct,  of  all  parties 
tlirougliout  our  country.  Our  youthfUl  enthnsijisni  for  lilierty  was 
sllU'ening  into  a  preniuturo  decrepitude  of  worldly  prudence.  The 
conscience  of  the  Union,  in  church  and  state,  in  scxaai  cii*clcs,  col- 
leges, and  the  press,  in  indusUy  and  trade,  was  paisy-stiiick. 
Hereafter,  more  clearly  tlian  at  present,  will  it  be  recognized,  that 
the  Antislavery  movement  has  been,  by  God's  blessing,  the  means 
of  thbi  people's  I'cgcneration. 

At  tlie  time  of  Dr.  Channing's  return,  tlie  '*  Liberator"  had 
struggled  Uirough  its  first  six  months  of  precarious  supiK)!!  and 
bitter  i)ersecuUon.  It  had  made  itself  felt  as  a  quickening  |)ower 
in  the  very  heait  of  the  body  politic,  and  ever}'  limb  and  fibi-e  were 
beginning  to  tingle  with  the  consciousness  of  i*eturning  vitality. 
Mr.  Garrison,  and  the  small  band  of  firm  and  undoubtiiig  coadju- 
tors, who  saw  that  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  one 
of  life  or  deaUi,  had  sounded  forth  their  startling  summons  of 
*^  Immediate  Emancipation."  The  delusive  ho|)es  excited  in  thou- 
sands of  honest  heaits  by  tlie  scheme  of  sending  back  the  colored 
race  to  Africa,  were  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  i>roof,  that  the 
Colonization  Society,  however  beneficial  it  might  become  to  a 
distant  continent  and  a  later  age,  was  wholly  |Kiwerless  to  redeem 
tlie  United  States  fVom  tlie  crime  and  curse  of  slavi^holding  institu- 
tions. A  new  era  had  opened ;  the  gi*cnt  |)olilical  reform  of  Uie 
nation  had  begun.  It  was  with  profoundest  gratitude,  and  3'et 
most  anxious  apprehension,  that  Dr.  Clmnning  i-egnnlcil  this  crisis, 
which  he  had  so  carucstl}'  longed  for,  —  with  gratitude,  for  he  could 
not  but  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  a|>ostlcs  of  this  new  gospel, 
—  with  apprehension,  for  their  tones  of  uncompromising  sternness 
Jarred  discordantly  upon  his  finely  atUmed  ear.  Might  not  his 
own  words  well  have  recurred  to  him  in  extenuation  of  what  he 
tliought  excesses?  ^'At  such  periods,  men  giilcd  with  gi*eat 
powers  of  thought,  and  loftiness  of  sentiment,  are  esi^ecially 
summoned  to  tlie  conflict  with  evil.  They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  their 
own  magnanimity  and  generous  aspirations,  the  voice  of  a  divinity ; 
and,  thus  commissioned,  and  burning  with  passionate  devotion  to 
truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  will  speak  with  an  indignant 
energy,  and  they  ought  not  to  l»e  measured  by  tlie  Htaiidanl  of 
oixlinary  minds  in  ortlinary  times.  Men  of  natural  softness  and 
timidity,  of  a  sincere  but  effeminate  virtue,  will  be  apt  to  look  on 
tliese  liolder,  hardier  spirits  as  violent,  perturbed,  and  uncharitable, 
and  tlie  charge  will  not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that  deep  feel- 
ing of  evils,  which  is  neoessai^  to  eflfectual  conflict  with  them,  and 
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which  marks  God's  most  powerfbl  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot 
breathe  itsc^lf  in  soft  and  tender  accents.  The  dcepl}*  moved  soul 
Trill  s|)eak  strongly,  and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake 
nations."  ^ 

The  following  beautiful  letters,  from  two  of  the  bravest  at  once 
and  gentlest  of  the  flrst-born  Al)olitionist8,  will  most  satisfactoiily 
cxiiihit  his  rrlations  at  this  period  to  tlie  Antislavery  movement. 
IMie  first  is  from  Mrs.  L^'dia  Maria  Cliild,  wlio,  with  tTliaracteristic 
magnanimity,  risked  her  all  in  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

'*  J  shall  alwa^'s  recollect  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Dr.  Channing 
In  private.  It  was  immediatel}'  after  I  published  my  *  Appeal  in 
Favor  of  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Africans'  (in  1833).  A 
publication  taking  broad  Antislavery  gi'ound  was  then  a  rarity; 
indcoil,  tli.at  was  tlie  first  book  in  the  United  States  of  such  a  char- 
acter ;  and  it  naturally  produced  a  sensation  disproportioned  to  its 
merits.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Dr.  Channing,  and  a  few  daj's  after  ho 
came  to  see  me,  at  Cottage  Place,  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  a  very  bright,  sunny  day, 
but  he  carried  his  cloak  on  his  ann,  and  seemed  fatigued  with  the 
long  walk.  He  sta^'cd  nearly  three  hours ;  during  which  time  we 
held  a  most  interesting  conversation  on  the  general  interests  of 
humanity,  and  on  slavery  in  particular.  He  told  me  something 
of  his  experience  in  the  West  Indies,  and  said  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  slaveiy  had  never  left  his  mind.  He  ex- 
pixisscd  gifat  Joy  that  the  ^  Appeal '  had  been  published,  and  urged 
me  never  to  desert  the  cause,  through  evil  or  through  good  re|>ort. 
In  some  rc8|KH;U,  he  thought  I  went  too  far.  He  then  entertained 
the  idea,  which  he  afterwards  discarded,  that  slaver}*  existed  in  a 
milder  form  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  I  was  fresh  fVom 
Uic  bloody  records  of  our  own  legislation,  and  was  somewhat 
vehement  in  my  opposition  to  this  statement;  and  he  sought  to 
moderate  me  with  those  calm,  wise  wonls  which  none  spoke  so 
well  ns  he. 

•'  Wo  aHerwaixls  had  many  interviews.  He  often  sent  for  mo, 
when  I  was  in  Boston,  and  always  urged  me  to  come  and  toll  him 
of  every  new  aspect  in  the  Antislaver}'  cause.  At  every  interview, 
I  couhl  see  that  he  grew  bolder  and  stronger  on  the  subject,  while 
I  felt  thnt  F  grew  wiser  and  more  Just.  At  firat  I  thought  him 
timid,  and  even  slightly  timest^rving ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  formed  this  estimate  from  ignorance  of  his  character.  I  learned 
tliat  it  was  Jusliee  to  all^  iu)t  |K>pularity  for  himself^  which  made  him 

>  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  24,  26.    One  Volttttio  KdiUon,  p.  601. 
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80  cantioas.  IIo  constantly  grew  npon  my  respect,  until  I  came  to 
regard  him  as  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  gentlest,  apostle  of  hu- 
manity. I  owe  him  thanlcs  for  preserving  me  from  the  one-sided- 
ness  into  which  zealous  reformers  are  so  apt  to  run.  He  never 
soitgiit  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  Antislavery,  but  he  said 
many  things  to  prevent  my  looking  upon  it  as  the  onfy  question 
interesting  to  humanity.  My  mind  needed  Uiis  clicck;  and  I 
never  think  of  his  *  many-sided '  conversations  witiiout  deep 
gratitude. 

**  Dr.  Channing's  interest  in  the  subject  constantly  increased, 
and  I  never  met  him  witiiout  being  struck  wlUi  the  progress  he  hod 
made  in  overcoming  some  diflieulty,  which,  for  the  time,  troubled 
his  sensitive  conscience.  I  can  now  distinctly  recollect  several 
such  steps.  At  one  time  he  was  very  doubtfUl  whether  it  were  rigtit 
to  i)etltion  Congress.  IIo  aflerwanls  headed  a  iKitition  himself. 
In  all  such  cases  he  was  held  back  by  the  conscientious  fear  of 
violating  some  otlicr  duty,  in  endeavoring  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
slave.  Some  sealous  reformers  did  not  underotand  this;  and 
thus  constnied  into  a  love  of  popularity  what  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
fine  sense  of  Justice,  a  more  univei*sal  love  of  his  species." 

The  next  is  fVom  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  who,  prompt  and 
patient,  firm  and  modest,  tolerant  though  Just,  set  forth  in  daily 
life,  through  all  these  years  of  fiery  trial,  an  example  of  fidelity, 
wherein  uncompromising  integrity  and  benignant  gentleness  were 
blended  in  rare  beauty. 

'*  Soon  alter  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  the  Immediate 
Abolitionists  commenced,  I  found  it  had  attracted  Uie  notice  of 
Dr.  Channing.  Whenever  he  met  me,  he  would  make  particular 
inquiries  respecting  our  doctrine,  purposes,  measuixss,  and  pro* 
gress;  and  repeatedly  invited  me  to  his  house,  for  Uie  express 
purpose,  as  he  said,  of  conversing  upon  the  subject,  lie  always 
spoke  as  if  he  were  deeply  interested,  as  if  he  were  warmed  by  a 
lively  sympathy  with  our  movement ;  although  he  was  afraid  of 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  tendency  of  some  of  our  opinions  and 
measures. 

*'  In  the  autumn  of  1834, 1  spent  several  hours  with  Dr.  Chan- 
ning, in  earnest  conversation  upon  Abolitionism  and  tlie  Abolition- 
ists. My  habitual  reverence  for  him  was  such,  tlmt  I  had  been  always 
apt  to  defer  too  readily  to  his  opinions,  or  not  to  make  a  very  stout 
defence  of  my  own,  when  I  could  not  yield  them  to  his.  But  by 
the  time  to  which  I  refer,  I  had  become  so  thorougti]3'  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  so 
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enmcsti}'  cngngcd  in  tho  dissemination  of  thorn,  tliat  our  conversa- 
tion itsaumecl,  more  tlmn  it  had  over  done,  tho  charnotcr  of  a 
dcbnto. 

**It  sccmodt'O  me,  that  he  clearly  perceived  tlic  essential  truth 
of  all  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  ]mme<liate  Al)olitioni8t8,  and 
acknowledged  t!ie  vital  impoiiance  of  the  cause  we  had  espoused. 
His  principal,  if  not  his  onl3'  objections,  were  allegcil  ngninst  tho 
sevcrit}'  of  our  denunciations,  the  harshness  of  our  language,  tlic 
vehouMMico,  lioat,  and  exdtomcMit  cau»e<l  b}'  our  inootiiigs.  ITo 
dwelt  upon  these  objections,  which,  if  the}'  were  as  well  founded  as 
he  8up|iosed,  la}'  against  what  was  only  incidental,  not  an  essential 
part  of  our  movement ;  he  dwelt  upon  them,  until  I  felt  impatient, 
indignnnt  at  him ;  and,  forgetting  for  tho  moment  my  wonted 
reverence,  I  broke  out  with  great  warmth  of  expression  and 
manner. 

*' '  Dr.  Channiug,*  I  said,  *  I  am  tired  of  these  complaints.  Tho 
cause  of  sufnM'ing  humanity,  the  cause  of  our  oppressiMl,  crushed 
colored  countrymen,  has  called  as  loudl}'  upon  othei's  as  upon  us, 
who  are  known  as  the  Abolitionists.  It  was  Just  as  incumbent 
upon  others,  as  upon  us,  to  espouse  it.  We  are  not  to  blame  that 
wiser  and  bcM^r  men  did  not  espouse  it  long  ogo.  The  cry  of 
millions  in  lH>ndage  had  been  heard  throughout  otn*  land  for  half  a 
century,  and  disregarded.  The  wise  and  prudent  saw  the  wrong, 
but  thought  it  not  wise  and  prudent  to  lift  a  finger  for  its  correction. 
The  priests  and  liCvites  beheld  their  robbed  and  wounded  countr}*- 
men,  but  passed  b}'  on  tlie  other  side.  The  children  of  Abraham 
held  their  peace,  until  at  last  **  tlie  very  stones  have  cried  out,"  m 
abhorrence  of  this  tremendous  wickedness ;  and  3'ou  must  ex|iect 
them  to  cry  out  like  "  the  stones.'*  You  must  not  exixjct  of  many 
of  Uiese,  who  have  l)eon  left  to  take  up  this  great  cause,  tliat  tliey 
will  plearl  it  in  all  that  seemliness  of  phrase  whidi  tho  scholars  and 
practised  rhetoricians  of  our  country  might  use;  you  must  not 
ex[)e(*t  them  to  manage  with  all  the  calmness  and  discretion  tliat 
the  vU^r^iy  and  slaU^suieii  might  exhibit.  Hut  the  scholars,  tho 
clergy,  the  sUilrsmen,  had  done  nothing,  and  did  not  Roem  alK)Ut  to 
do  anytltiiig;  tnid  fur  my  part,  1  thank  (lod  tliat  at  lost  any  \Kr» 
sous,  Iw  I  hey  who  they  may,  have  moved  earnestly  in  this  (^use, 
for  no  movement  can  be  in  vain.  We  AliotitionisU  are  just  what 
we  are,  —  babes,  sucklings,  obscure  men,  silly  women,  publicans, 
sinners ;  and  wc  shall  manage  the  matter  we  have  taken  in  hand 
Just  ns  might  be  expected  of  such  })ersons  as  we  are.  It  is  nnl>c- 
coming  in  abler  mkmi,  who  stofxl  b}-,  an<l  would  do  nolhiiig,  to  com- 
plain of  us  be<*:uiso  wo  manage  this  matter  no  better. 

84 
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'* '  Dr.  Channing/  I  continued,  with  great  camostnosst  *  it  is  not 
onr  fault,  tliat  those  who  miglit  liave  managed  this  great  reform 
more  prudently  have  left  it  to  us  to  manage  as  wo  ma}*  be  able.  It 
is  not  our  fault,  that  those  who  might  have  pleaded  for  tlio  enslaved 
so  much  more  wiscl}'  and  eloquently,  both  wiUi  tlio  i)en  and  the 
living  voice,  than  we  can,  have  liecn  silent.  We  are  not  to  blame, 
sir,  that  you,  wiio  more,  i)crha|is,  than  any  other  nmn  might  havo 
so  raised  the  voice  of  remonstrance,  tliat  it  should  havo  been  heard 
throughout  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  land,  —  we  are  not  to 
blame,  sir,  that  you  have  not  so  s|M>lcen.  And  now,  because  infe- 
rior men  have  begim  to  speak  and  act  against  what  3'ou  3'oui'self 
acknowledge  to  bo  an  awAil  injustice,  it  is  not  becoming  in  yon  to 
oomplain  of  us,  because  wo  do  it  in  an  inferior  style.  Why,  sir, 
have  3'ou  not  moved,  why  havo  you  not  spoken  before?' 

*^  At  this  point,  I  bethought  me  to  wliom  I  was  administering 
this  earnest  rebuke,  —  Uie  man  tliat  stood  among  the  highest  of  our 
great  and  good  men,  —  the  man  wlio  had  ever  treated  me  witli  tlie 
kindness  of  a  father,  and  whom,  from  my  diildhood,  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  revere  more,  perhaps,  Uian  any  one  living.  I  was 
almost  overwhelmed  witli  a  sense  of  m)*  temerity.  His  countenance 
showc<l  tliat  lio  was  much  moved.  I  could  not  sup|)ose  ho  would 
receive  very  gi*aciousl3'  all  I  had  said.  I  awaitc<l,  in  painAil  expec- 
tation, tlie  reply  he  would  make.  It  seemed  as  if  long  minutes 
elapsed  beforo  Uie  silence  was  broken ;  wlicii,  in  a  very  sulMlued  man- 
ner, and  in  his  kindest  tones  of  voice,  lie  said,  '  Brotlier  May,  I  ac- 
knowledge tlie  justice  of  3*our  reproof;  I  have  been  silent  too  long.' 

**  I  never  can  forget  his  woixls,  look,  manner.  I  Uien  saw  the 
beauty,  the  magnanimit3',  of  an  humble  soul.  lie  was  exalted  in 
m3'^  esteem  more  than  bcfoi'e. 

*^  Early  111  Deceml)er,  1835,  he  published  his  book  on  Slavery. 
A  few  da3'8  aftor  its  appearance,  lie  sent  me  a  kind  invitation  to 
dine  witli  him,  in  compaii3'  with  Mr.  8.  E.  Sewall,  tliat  he  might 
know,  as  lie  said,  wliat  wo  tliouglit  of  his  work. 

''The  next  spring,  I  removed  to  the  city,  and  became  general 
agent  of  tlie  Autislavery  Society.  I  had  not  been  Uiere  a  month, 
before  Dr.  Channing  called  and  invited  me  to  prcaeh  for  liiin,  —  the 
only  invitation  to  praach  in  Boston  tliat  I  reccivtMl  while  ngeiit  of 
tiie  Autislavery  Society,  —  a  term  of  fourteen  luontlis." 

Dr.  Chanuiiig'fl  i*elation8  to  Aliolitionism  at  Uiih  period  are  3'cl 
iUrtlier  explained  in  letters  from  himself  to  Dr.  FoUeu. 

^*  Newporty  July  7,  1834.  Tliero  is  no  need  of  what  is  called 
unanimity  in  this  or  any  other  cause.     Men  are  i)erpetuall3'  sacrifl- 
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of  ng  tlieir  intclloctiml  anrl  moral  independenoo  to  this  idol.  So  great 
A  Biihjoct  as  slavery  cariiiol  bo  viewed  by  all  H'oin  one  i)OBition,  nor 
with  entire  agi*ceinent  as  to  the  modes  of  treating  it ;  and  the  cause 
will  Im!  aided  by  the  existence  of  a  IwkI}*  who  have  mncli  sympath}* 
witli  people  at  Inrge  as  to  the  diniculties  of  eniandpation,  but  who 
nn<*onipronil.sin<r|y  niainUitn  that  the  alM>lition  of  slavery  ought  tm- 
metiiafrh/  (o  bo  dcci<lcd  on,  an<i  means  used  for  immediately  eom^ 
mniefng  this  work.  I  feel  no  A'oedoni,  as  some  sects  say,  to  join 
any  of  your  bodies,  but  the  cause  is  veiy  dear  to  my  heart." 

^^  Newport^  July  26,  1834.  I  have  been  much  shocked  by  the 
late  riots  in  New  York.  That  mobs  should  break  out  there,  how- 
ever painful,  is  not  sur|)rising ;  for  we  know  that  materials  for  such 
explosions  exist  in  all  largo  cities.  But  in  this  case  tliero  was  a 
toleration  of  the  mob  b}'  the  respectable  part  of  tlie  communityf 
showing  a  willingness  that  free  discussion  should  be  put  down  by 
force,  and  that  slavery  should  be  |)eri>etnated  indefinitely.  'Fliis  is 
a  sad  omen,  a  melancholy  indication  of  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of 
frccdom  and  humanity.  Every  kind  of '  fanaticism,'  it  seems,  may 
be  endured  but  that  of  philanthropy  and  liberty,  and  this  is  even  to 
be  put  beyond  Hie  pale  of  law.  The  laU^  trials  of  the  rioters  are  a 
farce.  Not  a  newspaper  in  the  countr}',  which  I  have  seen,  has  cx- 
presse<!  indignation  at  this  violation  of  the  sacred  right  of  inquiry 
and  free  expression  of  opinion. 

**  I  {\o  not  mean,  however,  U)  saj'  that  I  consider  the  Aboll- 
tionisU  as  blanu»less.  They  have  outraged  the  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people  unneccssarii}'.  instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  obtain  free<U>in  and  means  of  improvement  for  the  slave,  and 
leaving  these  to  work  out  their  own  natural  and  sure  effects,  they 
have  done  much  to  intoxicate  the  colored  |>eop1e,  and  to  exasperate 
the  laboring  whites  by  their  mode  of  treating  and  speaking  of  the 
former  class,  and  have  alarmed  the  commiun'ty  by  their  mode  of 
setting  up  the  (*lainis  of  this  class  to  immediate  emancipation,  and 
to  equni  consideration  and  political  rights  with  other  citizens.  I 
know  they  explain  the  wonl  immediate  so  as  to  make  it  innoxious, 
but  it  is  a  fatid  mistake  for  a  \m\'iy  to  choose  a  wat(;hword  which 
almost  eert4iinly  conveys  a  wrong  sense,  ami  needs  explanation.  I 
make  these  remarks,  not  in  a  spirit  of  censoriousness,  but  l)ecause 
the  mob  ami  Iheir  alwttora  should  have  justice  done  them. 

'•  Still,  this  New  York  insunxH!tion  against  lilierty  fills  me  with 
indigniiMon  an<1  grief.  The  duty  of  the  AlM>litionists  seems  to  mo 
clear.  AVhilst  they  ought  to  review  their  principles  with  gi'eat  dc- 
lilieration,  they  ought  not,  at  this  moment,  to  recant  anything, 
because  recantation  will  certainly  bo  set  down  to  the  account  of 
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fear.  I  wish  them  to  adopt  a  wiser  course  and  a  more  benevolent 
tone  towards  their  op^xineuts ;  but  not  to  abate  tlieir  finnucas  one 
Jot,  not  to  use  a  wavering  woixl,  not  to  bring  suspicion  on  tlicir 
character  and  motives  by  tiie  least  appearance  of  timidit}'.  I  wish 
kliem  to  give  up  their  extravagance,  and  to  pursue  practicable  ob- 
jects, and  such  as  consist  witli  the  principles  of  human  nature ;  but 
to  do  tills  I'csolutcly  and  IVom  conviction,  and  not  wiUi  tlie  ap|)car- 
ance  of  unwilling  and  forced  concession  to  tlieir  foes.  These  |)er- 
secutions,  if  met  in  the  spirit  of  forbearance,  calm  dignity,  and 
enei'g}',  will  aid  them.  Blessed  are  the  pei*8ccutcd,  is  a  triiUi  for 
all  times." 

We  have  reached  the  solemn  season,  when  tlie  hosts  of  light  and 
darkness  seemed  to  hover,  in  deadly  conflict,  over  every  State,  city, 
and  village  in  our  land,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  on  Uie  issue. 
On  tlie  one  side,  tlie  Mends  of  Axscdom,  rallying  around  tlie  stand- 
ard of  '*  Immediate  Emancipation,"  associated  themselves  into 
national,  state,  count}',  and  town  Antishivcry  societies ;  I'cligious 
and  secular  presses  gave  voic«  to  the  swelling  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  of  the  North ;  memorials  extensively  signed  were  poured  in 
u|x>n  Congress ;  lecturers,  without  purse  or  scrip,  sprcacl  over  the 
country*,  preaching  a  new  moral  cnisadc ;  George  Thompson,  radi- 
ant in  his  humane  zeal,  swept  tliraugh  our  communities,  slaying,  as 
he  went,  the  sequent-brood  of  worldly  sophistries  with  the  golden 
bow  and  keen  shafts  of  his  eloquence ;  and,  above  all,  the  news  of 
emancipation  in  tlie  British  West  Indies  tilled  the  hearts  of  all  true 
lovers  of  their  race  witli  emulous  lio|)e.  But,  on  tlie  other  side, 
mobs,  silently  tolerated,  or  o|>eiily  cheered  on  by  leading  editors, 
[)oliticians,  and  influential  men,  attacked  and  pluiulei-ed  the  houses 
of  leading  AlM)litionist8 ;  lecturers  Yfons  insulted,  |H!ltcd,  outraged, 
outcast;  pamphlets  and  papers,  on  pi-etence  of  their  containing 
^^  incendiary  matter,"  were,  in  utter  violation  of  law,  excluded  fVom 
tlie  mails,  and  publicly  burned ;  prices  wero  set  n[)on  the  heads  of 
the  most  famous  advocates  of  freedom ;  governors  and  legislatures 
of  SouUiern  States  demanded  tlie  arrest  and  surrender  of  individu- 
als made  obnoxious  by  tlieir  zeal  for  the  slaves ;  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  invited  tlie  attention  of  Congress  to  tlie  painful 
excitement,  and  recommended  tlie  prohibition,  uiKler  severe  i)enal- 
ties,  of  the  circulation  of  Antislavery  papera  thix>ugh  the  Soiitli ; 
and  even  governors  and  high  ofllcers  of  Northern  States  dared  to 
advise  the  passage  of  enactments  designed  to  put  an  end  to  tlio 
Antislavery  agitation.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  tills  strife  tlmt 
Dr.  Channiug  spoke  thus  to  his  people,  ou  his  roturu  IVom 
Newport* 
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October^,  1834.  **Tho  civilized  world  will  lieap  Jnst  reproaohea 
on  a  free  nation,  in  which  moba^  pour  forth  their  Airy  on  the  oppos- 
ers  of  slavery.  Tiicse  mobs  arc,  indeed,  most  dishonorable  to  us 
as  a  people,  because  they  have  been  too  much  the  expression  of 
public  Rciitiuiciit.  Against  this  sentiment  I  feel  bound  to  bear 
earnest  aud  indignant  testimony.  The  language  which  filled  the 
country  at  the  time  of  these  disturbances  was  such  as  should  never 
have  passed  tlie  lips  of  frt*emen.  Notliiiig  was  more  common  than 
to  hear  it  said,  '  These  mobs  are  bad,  but  they  will  put  down  AiUu 
slarrry.*  Why  was  it  that  these  mobs  nilwl  our  largest  city  for 
several  siurcessive  nights?  Jkicause  thcra  was  a  willingness  that 
the  Antislavery  movement  should  bo  put  down  by  force.  The 
mobs,  considered  in  themselves,  were  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  pi-csent  low  condition  of  society,  ever)*  great  city  has  mate- 
rials for  them.  But  the  spirit  of  the  community,  which  gave  tliem 
scope,  and  which  wished  tliem  success,  deserves  the  severest  repro- 
bation of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian.  The  truth  is,  that, 
as  a  people,  we  are  indifferent  to  the  greatest  of  wrongs  and  calam- 
ities, that  is,  slaver^',  and  therefore,  whilst  we  can  tolerate  all  other 
excesses,  we  cannot  away  with  the  excesses  of  the  friends  of  eman- 
cipation. There  is  no  sympathj*^  witli  those  who  are  wounded  and 
stiiiig  with  the  injuries  of  tlie  slave,  and  therefore  we  are  willing 
that  the  dearest  right  of  freemen,  that  of  free  discussion,  should  be 
wrested  from  them.  It  is  this  state  of  feeling  in  tlie  community 
which  is  far  more  melancholy  than  a  vulgar  mob.  It  is  Impossible 
to  read  the  newspapers  of  tlie  country  without  seeing  the  profound 
uncoiKtern  which  |)ervadcs  tlie  country  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery. 
In  truth,  New  Kiiglanil  has  lK*eii  disgraced  by  piibliaitions  going  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  evil.  It  is  said,  again  and  again,  that  we  have 
no  ri«i;lit  f^)  nuMldle  with  slavery  at  the  South.  What!  Is  it  med- 
dlin^Xf  f^>  discuss  a  great  qu(*stlon,  one  which  involves  the  happiness 
of  millions,  oiid  to  spread  abmad  neglected  truth?  .... 

'*  I  know  tliat  the  mobs  to  which  I  have  referred  were  stirred  up 
and  d(^fcnded  by  the  cry  of  fanaticism  raised  against  the  advocated 
of  alK>lition.  That  this  clamor  was  altogether  unfounded,  I  do  not 
say.  I  do  not  stand  hero  as  the  advocate  of  Antislavery  associ- 
ations. That  the}'  have  carried  good  principles  to  extremes,  have 
winked  out  of  sight  the  difficulties  of  their  object,  have  hoped  to 
acrcomplish  the  work  of  j'cars  in  a  moment,  have  exposed  their 
cause  to  suspicion  b^*  bitterness  of  language,  by  precipitancy,  by 
nee<lloRRly  outraging  piiblio  feelings  or  prejudices,  I  certainly  shall 
not  dcii}'.  Hut  fanati(*ism — if  such  bo  the  proper  term  for  an 
excess  of  feeling  above  Judgment  —  is  seldom  separated  IVom  a 
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good  causo.  Tlie  most  generous  scntimcutB  take  tliis  form,  and  if 
fanaticism  is  to  bo  put  down  by  force,  I  fear  notliing  great,  nothing 
worthy  of  a  tlirilling  love,  will  bo  left  us.  Religion  esixscially  must 
be  proscribed.  Mobs  must  be  let  loose  against  all  the  more  fervent 
manifestations  of  tliis  highbst  principle  of  the  soul. 

''  Wiien  a  gooil  cause  sullers  fmui  the  excesses  of  its  friends,  Uio 
true  course  is,  not  to  abamlon  it  in  despair,  nor  to  surrender  it  to 
tlie  frenzy  of  the  populace,  but  to  es[>ouse  and  prosecute  it  with 
calm  wisdom,  enlightened  zeal,  and  unfettered,  fearless  resolution. 
The  great  interests  of  humanity  do  not  lose  tlicir  claims  on  us 
because  sometimes  injudiciously  maintained.  We  ought  to  blame 
oxtravagancc,  but  we  ought  also  to  remember,  tliat  very  often  it  is 
the  indifference  of  the  many  to  a  good  and  great  work,  which 
hurries  the  few  who  cleave  to  it  into  excess.  Let  slavery  be  truly 
understood  among  as,  and  let  Just  moral  feelings  in  ragard  to  it  be 
generally  cherished  and  expressed,  and  fanaticism  would  pass  away, 
and  a  moral  |)Ower  against  slavery  would  steadily  grow  and  spread, 
before  which  this  greatest  calamity,  scoui^o,  curse,  and  i*cproach 
of  our  country  would  yield." 

A  copy  of  this  sermon  was  requested  for  publication  by  some  of 
Dr.  Channing's  hearero ;  and  in  reply  to  the  committee  wlio  applied 
for  it,  he  wrote  as  follows.  This  letter  serves  to  set  in  a  very  clear 
light  tlie  conscientiousness  and  thoroughness  which  so  nmny  mis- 
understood for  fear. 

''  October  20,  IBM,  Gkntlkmkn: — Your  aiiprobution  of  Uio 
discourse  delivered  by  me  on  Sunday  last  has  been  trul}*  gmtifying. 
On  receiving  3'our  application,  I  had  to  propose  to  myself  only  one 
question,  and  tliat  was,  wlicther  the  publication  of  the  discoui^ 
would  be  useful,  and  I  regret  to  say  tliat  I  am  obliged  to  dilfor 
from  3'ou  in  opinion  on  this  |K>int. 

'*  You  i*ecollect  that  my  single  object  was  to  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  feelings  and  state  of  mind  brought  to  liglit  by  the  racent 
outrages  among  ourselves,  and  consequently  none  of  tlio  topics 
were  discussed  to  any  extent.  This  was  particularly  true  in  re- 
lation to  slavery.  I  exposed  some  false  and  pernicious  notions 
often  expressed  here  on  Uie  subject ;  but  Uie  sti*engtli  of  the  argu- 
ment against  slavery  was  not  given.  In  ti'uth,  tliis  great  evil  was 
hardly  touched.  Now,  if  my  discourse  wei*e  to  lie  confined  to  this 
part  of  the  oountr3%  it  might  he  useful ;  but  it  would  be  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  would  excite  attention  at  the  South,  and  I  cannot 
but  feai*  that  so  narrow  and  imperfect  a  view  of  the  subject,  which 
takes  no  notice  of  many  great  and  difficult  points,  would  be  any- 
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thing  but  satiBfocioryf  and  might  even  prejudice  the  cause  of  trutli 
and  luimanit}'.  The  necessity  under  which  I  was  laid,  by  my  gen- 
eral plan,  of  discoursing  on  other  subjects  Ixssides  slaver}',  not  only 
confined  my  oliservations  on  this  topic  far  more  than  I  wished,  but 
gave  the  sennon  a  local  eliaraetor,  wliieli  is  an  additional  reason 
for  wiihiioiding  it  from  tlie  press.  Were  I  to  publish,  I  sliould  feel 
ni3*HeIf  lK)Uiid,  not  only  to  vindicate  more  fully  the  invaded  riglits 
of  Anlislavcry  societies,  but  to  enlarge  on  what  I  deem  tiicir  errors. 
I  liave  always  protested  against  tlieir  motto,  '  Immetliate  Emanci- 
pation,' as  indefinite  and  equivocal,  as  needing  much  explanation, 
and  as  exposnig  their  cause  to  the  imputation  of  alarming  rashness. 
1  have  always  believed  that  the  people  of  the  Soutli,  if  they  would 
consciontiousl}'  and  in  good  faith  resolve  to  remove  the  evil,  oould 
best  devise  tlie  means,  safe  alike  to  master  and  to  slave,  and  I 
would  not  urge  the  precipitate  adoption  of  an}'  other. 

''  On  one  account,  I  am  sorr}'  to  decline  compliance  with  your 
request.  It  is  possible — though  I  cannot  think  it  verj*  probable  — 
that  I  may  be  considered,  by  those  who  do  not  know  me,  as  shrink- 
ing from  the  reproaches  which  would  be  brought  on  me  by  the  cir- 
culation of  my  opinions  on  slavery,  and  I  should  be  wrong  to  seem 
to  countenance  by  my  example  a  selfish  prudence.  Unless  I  de- 
ceive myself,  tlie  reproach  attached  to  what  I  deem  important  truths 
would  be,  with  me,  a  motive  for  giving  them  the  aid  of  my  feeble 
testimony.  I  consider  the  very  strength  of  pernicious  prejudices 
as  a  renmni  for  assailing  them.  In  proportion  to  tlie  vehomcnoo 
with  which  principles  involving  human  happiness  and  improvement 
are  opi)osod,  shouhl  be  our  zeal  in  their  (Icfence.  We  are  bound, 
as  Christians,  to  lay  down  even  life  for  the  truth,  and  that  man  is 
little  worthy  of  this  honorable  name  who  shrinks  A*om  the  lighter 
injuries  which  fall  upon  unpopular  opinions  at  tlie  present  day.  I 
was  induccil  to  preach  on  this  subject,  in  part  by  the  desire  of  free- 
ing myself  from  the  painful  consciousness  of  unfaitlifulness  to  tlie 
intercHUi  of  liberty  and  huinantty,  and  by  the  hope  of  giving  new 
confidence  to  those  who  hold  the  same  views  with  m3'self;  and 
these  motives  would  lead  me  to  publish  the  discourse,  could  I  avoid 
the  coiivirtion  (»f  its  unfitness  for  general  circulation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  I  may  have  strength  and  time  to  do  something,  however 
little,  for  the  promotion  of  just  moral  feeling  in  relation  to  slavery, 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  the  want  of  this  is  the  real  and  only 
dilliculty  in  the  way  of  its  alMilitlon.  I  see  but  one  sure  rem- 
edy for  slavery,  and  that  is  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation  in  regaitl  to  it;  and  to  spread  this  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  North  and  the  South,  and  through  the  civilized 
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world,  SGcms  to  me  one  of  the  most  iiii[K>rtant  objcoto  of  CbiisUan 
philanthropy. 

^'  I  am  tho  last  person  to  give  unnecessary  pain  and  ofTence  to 
my  fellow-citizens  at  the  South.  From  no  part  of  tlie  countiy  have 
I  received  more  cordial  expressions  of  sym|mtliy  and  approbation 
tlian  A'om  that  quarter.  But  I  should  hold  myself  utterly  uiiworth3' 
of  their  good  opinion,  if  such  considerations  sliould  deter  me  from 
the  publication  of  what  I  deem  impoi*tant  trutiis.  I  would  not, 
however,  in  speaking  freel}^  forget  tlic  spirit  of  our  religion,  or  the 
gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  South,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to 
lament  and  condemn  the  use  of  exas()crating  language  in  this  sol- 
emn cunti'overa}'. 

*'  This  city  has  not  as  j'ct  incuntHl  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  out- 
rages intended  to  put  down  by  force  tlie  public  discussion  of  slavery. 
May  we  be  s|>ared  tliis  infamy !  And  to  avert  the  evil  nothing  is 
needed  but  Unit  our  well>dis|X)sed  citizens,  who  form  an  immense 
majority,  should  expross  their  abhorrence  and  indignation  at  every 
attempt,  wherover  and  however  made,  to  wrest  by  violence  At>in  any 
portion  of  the  community  tlie  rights  of  fi*eemcn." 

The  following  letters  will  show  us  yet  furtlier  the  working  of  Dr. 
Channing's  mind  during  this  time  of  trial,  and  the  motives  which 
finally  compelled  him  to  address  a  larger  public  Uian  his  parish, 
and  thus  to  Ailfll  his  long  delayed  plan. 

'*  Auguit  19,  1835.  Mr  dear  Sir:  —  I  have  this  moment  seen 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Friday 
afternoon,  in  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  cannot  but  look 
forward  to  tliis  meeting  with  groat  solicitude.  I  have  seen  with 
sorrow  the  influence  of  the  unwise  proceedings  of  Antislaverj'  soci- 
eties, in  impairing  among  us  the  true  moral  feeling  in  regard  to 
this  tromendous  evil ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  tliat  our  citizens,  in 
their  zeal  to  op[x>se  an  extravagant  i)arty,  may  prove  unfaithful  to 
tliose  great  principles  of  iVcedom  and  ecpial  rights  on  which  our 
glor}'  as  a  community  rests.  If  the  meeting  will  satisfy  itself  with 
pronouncing  severe  reprobation  on  any  attempt  to  stir  up  the  slaves 
to  revolt,  with  deprecating  the  ciroulation  of  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets among  Uiem,  and  with  disclaiming  all  desire  in  Uie  North  to 
interfere  by  any  politictd  action  with  slavery  in  tlie  Slave  States, 
no  harm  will  be  done.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  Uiat  the  Anti- 
slavery  societies  have  advanced  any  principles,  or  ado)>tcd  any 
measures,  which  call  for  such  rebuke  and  such  disclaimer.  If  they 
have,  I  shall  not  find  fault  witli  a  public  expression  of  reprehension, 
though  the  wisdom  of  such  a  censure  may  be  doubted. 
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'*  But  in  Rttcmpting  to  put  down  a  part}',  let  not  grent  principles 
be  touched  or  compromised.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  tliat  liberty  is 
above  all  price,  and  tliat  to  rob  a  fcliow^ci'eature  of  it  is  to  inflict 
the  g^atest  wrong.  Any  resolve  passed  at  the  proposed  meeting, 
implying,  however  indirectly*,  that  a  human  being  can  rightAilly  be 
held  and  treated  as  propert}',  —  an}'  resolve  intended  to  discourage 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  slavery,  or  to  sanction  the  lawless 
violence  which  has  been  directed  against  the  Antislavcry  societies, 
—  an}'  resolve  implying  that  the  Christian  and  philanthropist  may 
not  strive  to  abolish  slavery  by  moral  influences,  by  appeals  to  tlie 
reason,  conRcioncn,  and  heart  of  the  slaveholder,  —  any  resolve  ex- 
pressing stronger  sympathy  witli  tlie  slaveholder  than  with  the  slave, 
or  tending  at  all  to  encourage  the  continimnco  of  slavery,  —  will 
aflflict  me  beyond  measure.  I  have  gloried  in  liclonging  to  a  city 
which  hns  been  eminently  the  cradle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  where  tlie  respect  due  to  every  human  being  is  understood, 
perhaps,  bctU*r  than  in  any  other  community.  That  Ik>Rton  should 
in  any  way  lend  itself  to  the  cause  of  oppression  would  be  a  dark 
omen  indeed." 

*'  October  29,  1835.  You  will  wonder  at  finding  me  hero  so  late ; 
but  I  was  tem[)ted  to  stay  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  season,  and 
by  the  desire  of  more  quiet  and  leisure  than  I  could  enjoy  in  Boston. 
1  am  now  engaged  heartily  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the 
very  thing  }'ou  so  often  ui'ged.  I  have  rather  shrank  n-om  the  task,  for 
I  am  easily  exhausted  by  lalK>r ;  but  I  feel  the  im|x>rtanGe  of  bring- 
ing the  people  to  serious  and  deliberate  reflection  on  this  subject. 
The  excitement  against  Antislavcry  societies  has  disturbed  ]>eople*s 
judgment  in  regard  to  slavery  itself,  and  emboldened  tlie  Soutii  to 
use  language  very  oflensive  and  painAil  to  the  friends  of  freedom. 
I  trust  I  shall  write  temi>erately,  as  well  as  freely  and  fervently. 
Say  nothing  of  my  pur|K>ae  till  you  hear  of  the  publication.  It  is 
possible  1  may  Ik)  dissatisfled  with  my  work." 

«•  Jhnton^  Novttmlier  9,  1835.  I  have  exhausted  myself  In  writing 
my  little  book  on  Slavery.  It  is  now  in  the  press,  and  may  lie  out 
in  a  fortnight.  I  was  determined  to  writo  it  by  the  declension  of 
tlie  spirit  of  freedom  among  us.  The  subject  has  been  very  painl\il 
to  me,  and  I  long  to  esca|)e  from  it  to  more  cheering  views.  How- 
ever, we  must  learn  to  look  evils  in  the  face,  and  to  l>ear  the  bur- 
dens of  tlio  suffering." 

This  book  on  Slavery  api>eared  at  a  most  opportune  Rcanon,  — 
Just  as  the  community  of  Boston  was  beginning  to  be  thoroughly 
sick  with  mortiflcation,  if  not  truly  penitent,  for  tlie  irreparable 
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diBgraoe  inflicted  on  iU  fhmo  b}'  the  mob  of  ''  liiglily  respectable 
gentlemen,"  who,  on  tlio  afternoon  of  October  21,  broke  up  the 
meeting  of  the  Female  Antislavcr}*  Societ)',  seized  on  BIr.  Ganlson, 
and  vainly  hunted  for  Mr.  Tliompson,  even  in  a  private  dwelling, 
with  the  ho|)e  ^^  that  he  might  be  brought  to  tlie  tar-kettle  before 
dark.*'  ^  Dr.  Chanuing's  estimate  of  tliis  work,  and  his  gratification 
at  the  reception  it  met  with,  ara  thus  manifested :  — 

'*  Boston^  December  IG,  1835.*  I  agree  entirely  with  your  criti- 
cism on  tlio  defect  of  logical  an*angement  in  my  book.  I  com- 
mitted tlie  offence  with  malice  prc|)en8e,  and  was  hoping  Unit  it 
would  pass  undetected,  for  you  were  the  Urat  to  iioint  it  out.  I  in- 
verted the  proper  order  of  the  first  two  chaptera,  that  I  might  fasten 
the  reader  immediately  to  the  work,  by  presenting  the  topic  in  which 
the  greatest  interest  could  be  felt.  I  know  that  the  great  i)ositions 
on  which  the  argument  was  to  rest  were  undeniabl}*,  universally 
admitted,  so  that  thero  was  nothing  to  fear  At>m  post|X>ning  tlio  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  second  chapter. 

'*  My  greatest  logical  ofrence  lay  in  post|)oniiig  to  the  lost  hood  of 
the  firat  chapter  the  topic  which  was  fundamental,  and  involved  in 
all  tlie  preceding.  Hut  tliis  seemed  to  me  necessary.  You  know 
tlie  scepticism  of  Uie  multitude  as  to  human  natui*e,  its  faculties, 
divine  principles,  and  destiu}',  niid  you  know,  perhaps,  that  on  these 
subjects  I  am  thought  to  be  a  httle  exaUe.  Had  I  put  these  topics 
in  front,  I  should  have  created  a  state  of  mind,  in  not  a  few  readera, 
unfavorable  to  tlie  truth.  As  it  was,  I  had  gi*cat  dilllculty  with 
that  last  head.  I  cut  it  down  not  a  little,  softened  expressions, 
tried  to  make  it  tame,  tliat  I  might  get  the  s}7npathies  of  the  |)cople. 
So  far,  I  sacrificed  logical  order  from  choice.  I  confess,  that,  in 
other  respects,  I  saw  errors  of  this  nature  in  the  first  chapter  which 
might  have  been  corrected ;  but  my  ph3'sical  exhaustion  in  writing 
tlie  work  was  great.  I  was  stopped  more  than  oum)  by  weakness, 
and  had  not  courage  to  attempt  to  satisfy  myself.  The  first  chapter 
cost  me  coinpaiiitivel)'  little  effort.  The  second  was  tlie  only  one 
upon  which  I  spent  the  labor  which  tlie  work  deserved,  and  that, 
I  think,  is  unexceptionable  as  respects  logical  arrangement. 

'^  That  you  find  so  much  to  censure  in  Uie  book  gives  me  no  pain. 
I  have  to  tluink  my  friends  for  letting  me  off  so  easily.  That  you 
found  so  much  to  approve  gives  me  sincere  pleasua*.  I  certainl}' 
did  the  best  which  I  could  under  the  circumstances ;  but  whilst  I  am 
most  gratofbl  to  God  for  tlie  unexiiected  i*eccption  it  has  met  witli, 

>  Boston  Commercial  Gasotto,  October  22,  18S6. 
s  To  Dr.  Chmrlei  Follen. 
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and  the  good  it  lias  done,  I  am  as  little  satisfied  with  the  execution 
of  my  tiiHk  as  any  one  can  he." 

*'  Boston^  Jamuiry  4,  183G.  I  hope  you  have  received  my  packet 
contiiining  my  little  work  on  Slavery.  It  has  found  a  hcttcr  rece|>- 
tion  hero  than  1  feared.  How  it  is  regaitlcd  at  the  Sontli  1  do  not 
know.  I  cxpocTted  much  i*cproach  when  1  puhiisiicd  it,  Itoth  at  tlio 
North  and  South.  I  cannot  hut  l)elicve  1  have  done  gcxxl.  Many, 
i  know,  have  frivcMi  mM'iouH  atloiition  to  the  Huhject  in  con8(M|nenoo 
of  this  publication,  and  acknowledge  its  ini|K>rtutice  as  never  before. 
I  should  l)e  glad  to  feel  as  if  I  liad  done  my  duty  in  this  field,  and 
might  turn  to  another.  I  am  not  as  well  (ttteil,  perhaps,  as  1  should 
be,  to  contemplate  evils.  I  sigh  for  brighter  prospects.  I  Imve 
been  chcprtng  myself  with  writing  some  sermons  on  the  greatness 
which  bi-caks  out  in  human  nature,  amidst  aU  its  sins  and  degrada* 
tion.  1  could  hardly  live,  if  I  could  not  see  something  good  and 
great  an>und  me.  This  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  the  sun's  light,  — 
more  necessary,  more  cheering." 

^^  January  10,  1836.*  Dbar  Sir:  —  I  received  your  letter  this 
morning,  and  I  cannot  let  the  day  pass  without  assuring  3'ou  of  the 
great  plonsnrn  it  gave  mo.  I  wrote  the  book  with  a  hope  of  doing 
good,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  need  of  such  an  appeal,  and,  I  trust, 
from  a  strong  conviction  of  duty.  I  waited  long,  and  [K>8ti)oned 
the  effort  tilt  I  could  wait  no  longer.  I  felt  that  some  one  onght  to 
bnar  witurns  to  the  truth,  but  tK>uld  hoar  of  no  one  who  folt  himself 
cnllod  to  the  work.  The  i*oception  of  the  l)ook  has  been  far  more 
favorable  thnn  I  ox[hm'UmI.  1  know  that  it  would  uu'ot  (lorce  op|>o- 
sltion  at  a  distiince.  1  foaixMl  it  would  (hid  not  a  few  opiKiscrs  at 
homo.  1  thank  God  that  so  many  liave  been  diR]K>sed  to  liear  mo 
patiently.  iMnny,  who  wore  grieved  when  they  heard  of  my  puipose 
to  write  on  this  subject,  have  expressed  their  satisfaotion  in  tlie 
work.  In  this  ncighl>orhood,  my  end  seoms  to  have  been  answered 
to  a  good  dogroe.  That  is,  I  have  helped  to  ^x  great  principles  in 
minds  which  ha<l  lx3oome  unsettled  b}'  the  late  excttomont,  and  to 
awaken  l>enevolcncc  to  the  means  of  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
of  evils. 

*•  Your  approbation  is  very  precious.  I  know  3*our  sincere  love  of 
your  follow-fM'catiiros.  I  believe  that,  hail  my  work  breatlted  a 
di(ff*rontRpirlt,  you  would  instinctively  have  boon  pnitiPfl  by  it.  My 
earnest  desire  and  purpose  was,  to  observe  towanls  all  those  pre- 
cepts of  Justice  and  benevolence  which  I  was  incuUrating ;  an<l  yow 
give  mo  the  hoi>o  that  I  have  not  wholly  failed.    To  be  the  occasion 

s  To  Noah  Worcester,  I).  D. 
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of  Joy  to  one  whom  I  revere  so  much  is  no  small  recompense  for  my 
labor." 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1836,  Dr.  Channing  attended  for  tlie  first 
time  a  meeting  of  tlie  New  England  Antislavcry  Convention.  His 
impressions,  as  oonimunieated  in  a  letter  to  a  A'icnd,  give  a  very 
good  view  of  his  hoi>e8  and  fears  in  relation  to  the  Abolitionists, 
lie  had  been  spealcing  of  the  meetings  of  the  Unitarians  during 
Anniversary  week,  and  thus  continues :  — 

**  May  27, 1836.  During  the  present  week,  wo  have  liad,  not  only 
religious  meetings,  but  conventions  of  oUier  societies.  In  one  you 
will  probably  feel  some  interest.  The  New  Kngiund  Antisluvery  So* 
oiety  has  celebrated  its  anniversary.  Yestenluy  I  was  present  at  one 
of  its  meetings,  and  you  may  bo  gratiAed  by  some  oliservutions  on 
its  proceedings.  Op[)osed  as  I  am  to  slaver}',  I  have  never  sympa- 
tliijsed  with  Uie  intolerant  spirit  of  Uiis  class  of  its  op|>osei*s ;  and 
ftx>m  tlie  most  orthodox  of  the  party  I  find,  perhaps,  little  more 
ikvor  than  A*om  the  slaveholder,  so  that  I  may  puss  for  an  impartial 
witness.  I  was  struck  with  what  always  surprises  me  on  similar 
occasions,  —  with  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  speaking  in 
public  is  possessed  in  our  country.  I  was  surrounded  by  plain 
people,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  middle  class,  and  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  no  one  was  silent  for  want  of  Uie  talent  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts.  I  received  the  impi*cssion  which  I  delight  to 
receive  of  tlie  Intellectual  energ)'  of  the  mass  of  tlie  |>eople 

*^  My  principal  object  in  attending  it  was  to  Judge  for  myself  of  tlie 
spirit  of  this  society.  1  wished  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  no 
diminution  of  the  bitterness  and  intolerance  of  feeling  which  hiul 
diaracterizeil  too  many  of  its  pi*oc*ecdings ;  and,  on  the  whole,  my 
impression  was,  that  tlie  party  is  improving  by  time,  is  gaining 
wisdom  b)'  experienc*e.  There  was,  indeed,  a  tendcnc}'  to  unspar- 
ing invective.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  heard  nothing  so  exce|>- 
tionable  as  the  vituperations,  and  coarse,  unreeling  iMsi-sonalities, 
which  too  often  dishonor  Congress ;  and  cuiii  It  Ik)  wondci-ed  at, 
when  the  highest  deliberative  bodies  in  the  country  are  wanting  in 
the  spirit  of  Christians,  and  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen,  tliat  a  taint  of 
coarseness  should  spread  thmiigh  the  community? 

'^  I  may  be  told,  that  Abolitionists  ai*e  not  iKiliticians,  but  men 
who  accept  Christianity'  as  tlieir  only  rule,  and  who  construe  its 
pacific  pi*ecepts  with  uncommon  rigor.  I  reply,  Uiat  their  incon- 
sistency is  tlie  more  flagrant  on  account  of  their  profession ;  but 
still,  tliat  they  are  to  be  Judged  by  the  character  of  tlieir  times,  and 
that  hitherto  the  Christian  world  has  made  very  httle  progress  in 
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the  clivino  art  of  assailing  and  overcoming  evil.  A  good  cause  Is 
continunlly  made  a  cover  for  bad  passions.  Sclf-wUl,  the  desire  of 
victor)',  tlie  principle  of  self-exaltation,  and  the  common  propensity 
to  carry  our  ])oint  by  force,  all  And  means  of  indulgence  under  the 
cloak  of  xcal  for  truth,  for  God,  for  humanity.  Even  the  well  dis- 
posed tliiuk  it  easier  to  drive  than  to  persuade,  and  rely  more  on 
authority  f>r  vc^liemcnr^  than  on  reason.  One  woidd  think,  from  tlio 
(Hmunou  stylo  of  controversy',  tliat  it  was  an  established  principle, 
that  the  surest  wa^'  to  bring  over  men  to  our  opinion  is  to  awaken 
their  self-will,  [)rlde,  and  prejudices ;  that  to  offend  is  the  roj'al  road 
to  conciliation ;  that  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  angry,  obstinate  self- 
defence  is  the  means  of  conquering  opfiosition.  The  tactics  of 
theological  and  phihinthropic  champions  still  in  use  show  us  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  sublimest  of  all  arts,  that  of  influencing  gen- 
erously and  nobly  moral  and  rational  beings.  The  controvertist, 
who  docs  not  harden  his  opponent,  and  make  him  a  worse  man,  is 
rarely  found  in  the  lists  of  religious  or  political  warfare.  I  tr}*  the 
Abolitionists  b^'  the  common  standard,  —  and,  much  as  their  intol- 
erance offends  me,  I  know  not  that  it  gi*eatly  exceeds  what  is  com- 
mon in  most  other  parties  or  sects, — and  do  not  find  them  wanting. 

**  The  most  gratifying  circumstance  at  the  meeting  was  a  short 
address  from  a  colored  man.  His  complexion  led  me  to  think  he 
was  of  pure  African  blood,  and  his  diction,  his  countenance,  his 
gestures,  his  thoughts,  his  whole  bearing,  must  have  convinced 
ever}'  hearer  that  the  Afrinin  is  a  man  in  tlie  highest  sense  of  that 
word.  I  felt  that  he  was  a  partaker  with  me  of  that  humanit}'  for 
which  I  unce.isingly  thank  mj'  Creator.  I  felt  on  this  occasion,  as 
1  perhnps  never  felt  beforo,  what  an  amount  of  intellectual  and 
moral  energy  is  crushed,  is  lost  to  the  human  race,  by  slavery. 
Among  the  two  or  three  millions  doomed  b)'  this  system  to  brutal 
ignorance,  and  denied  the  means  of  developing  tlieir  ]>owers,  how 
many  niea  ,nnd  women  are  there,  who,  under  the  culture  and  self- 
respect  which  belong  to  American  freedom,  would  l)eoome  blessings 
and  ornaments  to  societ}'  by  tlieir  intelligence  and  virtue ! 

*'  I  was  much  struck,  at  this  meeting,  with  the  life  which  seemed 
to  |)ossess  its  menil>ers.  Nothing  was  said  or  done  mechanically. 
There  was  no  forced  zeal,  no  effort  of  the  leaders  to  whip  up  tlio 
liip^^ing  spirit  of  the  mass.  It  is  easy,  on  entering  a  meeting,  to 
t^*ll  at  once  whether  it  is  a  living  or  dead  one,  —  whether  |)eoplo 
have  come  together  from  habit,  from  a  cold  sense  of  propriety  or 
duty,  or  from  a  deep,  irresistible  impulse.  You  know  by  instinct 
whether  you  arc  surrounded  b)-  life  or  death.  This  body  was  alive. 
I  am  sure,  that,  if  the  stirrers-up  of  mobs  could  have  looked  Into 
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the  souls  of  these  Abolitionists,  they  would  have  seen  the  inflnito 
folly  of  attempting  to  put  them  down  by  sucli  persecutions  as  they 
can  bring  to  bear  on  them.  Notliing  but  tlie  Inquisition,  tlie  stalce, 
the  scaffold,  nothing  but  extermination,  can  do  the  work 

**  Another  fact  which  stnick  me  at  tliis  meeting  was  Uio  a1)sence 
of  what  is  called  the  influential  part  of  tiie  community'.  Men  of 
standing,  as  they  are  called,  were  not  tliei*c.  Abolilionism  seems  to 
make  no  progi*css  in  tliis  class,  nor  will  it,  unless  it  should  gain  a 
paity  lai*ge  enough  in  tlie  middle  and  laboring  ranks  to  be  worth 
the  notice  of  i)oliticians,  and  then  it  will  be  amply  i-epaid  by 
courtesy  and  attention  for  the  neglect  it  now  receives.  'i1ic  har- 
vest of  Abolitionism  is  to  be  readied  among  what  are  c:dled  the 
middle  classes,  and  an  engine  of  immense  |x>wer  has  been  put  into 
their  hands  for  this  pur|>ose  by  Governor  M'Duflle,  and  other 
Southern  politicians,  who  have  taught  that  we,  the  rich  and  edu- 
cated of  the  Free  States,  can  keep  our  property  and  our  ix)litical 
institutions  only  by  making  the  gi*eat  laltoring  portion  of  the  com- 
munit)'  our  hIuvch.  This  new  Southern  d<H;trine  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  mass  of  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
other  workingmen.  But  the  Abolitionists  are  wielding  tliis  wea[x>n 
wiUi  zeal  and  effect,  and  am  linking  themselves  moixs  and  mora  with 
tlic  mass  of  the  people. 

*^  As  to  the  futin*e  history  of  Abolitionism,  I  feel  mtich  uncer- 
tainty. Whether,  if  lefl  to  itself,  if  unaided  by  opposition,  it  will 
live  and  advance,  I  know  not.  The  present  moment  is  unpropi- 
tious  to  it.  The  people  at  large  are  swallowed  up  in  gain,  ai*e 
lntoxicat(H]  with  promises  of  l>oundless  wealth,  are  worshipping 
what  they  call  pi*os|K;rity.  It  concerns  them  little  who  is  slave 
and  who  is  free,  or  how  tlio  battles  of  lil>erty  and  tnitli  ai\)  fought 
at  home  and  abroad,  provided  they  can  dnve  some  enormously 
profitable  bargain,  or  bring  some  vast  speculation  to  a  successful 
issue.  Men  are  too  busy  to  think  of  Abolitionism,  and  will  l>e  apt 
to  forget  it,  unless  foi*ced  on  their  notice  b)'  violence.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  ground  for  believing  that  Abolitionism  may  endure, 
even  if  unopposed.  With  all  its  faults,  it  is  founded  essentially  on 
religious  conviction.  It  is  thus  bound  up  with  the  strongest  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature.  It  will  not,  Uierefore,  be  easily  distK)ur- 
aged  by  neglect.  It  will  leave  nothing  untried  to  move  the 
worldly*  multitude,  and  unexpected  events  maj'  preparo  a  multitude 
for  its  influenc*e." 

>  In  the  autumn  of  183G,  Dr.  Channing  found  himself  com|)elled 
once  mora  to  address  the  American  public,  with  tlie  hope  of  casting 
Out  the  demon  of  i)crsecution  which  possessed  it.     During  the  pi*e- 
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ceding  Bcssion,  Congress  had  outraged  the  right  of  i)ctition,  by 
refusing  to  receive  memorials  relating  in  anj'  way  to  slavery,  thus 
setting  a  fatal  example  to  the  whole  country ;  and  in  July,  a  mob, 
instigated  and  even  led  on  by  some  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati, had  destroyed  the  press  of  "  The  Philanthropist,**  and  driven 
its  editor,  James  G.  Hirncy,  Esq.,  from  the  city.  It  was  plain  to 
him  that  a  stniggle  for  the  very  life  of  liberty  of  B|>eech  was  begun  : 
and  his  heart  re-echoed  the  thrilling  wonls  of  Whittier,  — 

"  Now,  when  the  padlocks  for  our  lips  are  forging, 

Silence  is  crime." 

He  had  written  to  a  ftiend,  the  year  before,  in  relation  to  his 
book  on  Slaver3':  '*I  never  acted  under  a  stronger  conviction  of 
duty  thnn  in  publishing  this  book.  My  spirit  ])reyed  on  itself,  till 
I  had  HpokcMi  the  truth."  And  now  he  wuld  not  feel  at  peace,  till 
he  had  offered  to  Mr.  Birncy  a  public  testimonial  of  resi)cct  for  his 
int(!grily  anil  sympathy  for  his  sacrifices,  and  uttered  an  indignant 
remonstrance  against  the  tamo  subservience  with  which  a  majority 
of  Northern  freemen  were  attempting  to  put  a  gag  upon  discussion. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  most  earnest  to  be  just  at  once  to  the 
Altolitionists  and  to  the  slaveholders.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Follen,  ho 
thus  manifests  the  impartial  rectitude  by  which  he  was  governed. 

*t  January^  1837.  The  most  Interesting  point  to  me  on  the  Abo- 
lition question  at  this  moment  is,  the  real  state  of  feeling  at  the 
South,  the  real  motive  for  perpetuating  slaveiy.  If  this  be  love  of 
gain,  I  am  prepared  to  speak  as  I  have  not.  I  wish  one  treatise 
might  lie  devoted  by  some  able  man  to  this  single  subject.  Noth- 
ing has  such  an  influence  in  preventing  a  right  action  and  feeling 
on  slavery  at  the  North  as  the  belief  that  the  evil  is  an  inherited 
One,  which  the  present  generation  are  obliged  to  continue  for  tlieir 
own  safety,  and  which  they  would  gladly  escape.  Let  the  troth  bo 
known.  1  have  felt  myself  calleil  to  express  a  good  hope  of  many 
slaveholders,  not  only  to  be  just  to  them,  but  to  counteract  what 
hiw  seemed  to  me  the  ba<l  influence  of  the  unclmriUibleness  of  the 
Abolitl(»nisU  on  the  |)eoplc  here  who  have  sidwl  with  the  slave- 
holder as  an  injured  man.  I  have  wished  that  it  might  l)e  seen, 
that  utter  abhon-enco  of  slavery  is  reconcilable  with  justice  to  the. 
master.  If,  however,  we  have  lieen  more  than  just,  if  we  have 
Iwen  excessively,  unreasonabl}*  lenient  to  the  slaveholders,  let  the 
truth  be  tohl.  If  the  basest  of  all  motives  is  |)er)K^tuating  the 
greatcpt  of  wrongs,  tlieii  it  is  time  to  set  Uie  pix)ofs  of  this  enor- 
mity before  the  |>cople." 

^    It  was  during  Uie  winter  of  1837,  that  the  great  battle  in  favor  of 
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tho  Right  of  Petition  was  fought  and  won  in  Congross,  l)j  the 
voncruliio  John  Qiilncy  Aduma,  amidst  bnitul  insulUi,  tlin^ta  of 
violence,  volleys  of  abuse,  and  tlie  wiles  and  ambuscades  of  |X!tU* 
fogging  politicians.  Dr.  Channiug's  views  in  regaixl  to  tho  exp^- 
diency  of  using  this  right  were  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  to  KUis 
Qray  Loring,  Esq. 

^^  March  11,  1837.  I  wanted  strength  to  talk  freely  Inst  even* 
Ing,  and  I  felt,  after  you  had  left  me,  that  I  had  given  yow  a  very 
imperfect  statement  of  my  views  in  rebtion  to  tlie  subject  of  our 
conversation.  Being  couflned  to  tlie  house  to-da}',  I  will  try  to 
supply  Uie  deficiency  by  throwing  a  few  thoughts  upon  pn|)er. 

^^  I  have  always  doubted  the  expediency  of  agitating  tlio  subject 
of  Abolitionism  in  Congress.  I  have  petitioned  once  or  twice  for 
the  abolition  of  shivery  in  the  District ;  but  my  gi'eat  motive  for  so 
doing  was  personal.  I  wished  by  some  public  act  to  disclaim  all 
participation  in  the  national  guilt  incurred  by  tlie  continuance  of 
slavery  on  that  spot.  I  had  no  ex|)ectatton  of  success ;  and  Imving 
ftieed  my  conscience,  I  ceased  from  this  mode  of  action.  I  have 
feared  that  the  Antislavery  cause  would  l)e  tlu*own  back  by  calling 
on  Ck>ngress  to  forward  it.  This  cause  has  two  as|)ects :  —  llrat, 
tlio  iM)litical;  next,  tlie  moral,  i-eligious,  philanUiropic.  It  must 
bo  presented,  as  I  tliink,  under  the  last.  The  great  ol>struction  to 
its  progress  is,  that  the  people  habitually  view  it  under  tlio  first. 
Its  political  connections  and  bearings  have  got  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  shut  out  the  higher  views  which  alone  can  fVeo  tho 
slave 

^^  The  agitation  of  tlie  matter  in  Congress  turns  the  majority  of 
minds  to  tlie  {MiHtical  aspect  and  poUtical  consequences  of  Aboli- 
tionism ;  and  behind  this  banner  the  multitude  are  inaccessible  to 
moral  and  philanthi*opio  views  of  the  subject.  In  these  views,  how- 
ever, the  strengtii  of  the  cause  lies.  Whatever  interrupts  their 
agenc}'  is  most  pernicious. 

*'  Antislavery  is  to  triumph,  not  by  force  or  appeals  to  interest, 
but  by  becoming  a  living  part  of  the  public  conscience  and  religion. 
Just  in  proportion  as  it  is  complicated  with  |K>litical  questions  and 
feelings,  it  is  shorn  of  its  sti*eiigth. 

*Uf  tlie  aliolition  of  shivery  in  tlio  District  of  Columbia  wore 
practicable,  the  exiwdiency  of  tlie  eflbrts  now  dirccUnl  to  tJiat  end 
would  be  less  questionable.  But  I  have  never  anticiiiatcd  such  a 
result  The  South,  united  to  a  iiinn,  will  always  avail  itself  of 
party  divisions  at  the  North,  sufficiently  to  secure  a  majority  in 
Congress  against  such  a  measure.  What  makes  tliis  more  certain 
is  the  deliberate  purpose  of  tho  South  to  secede,  in  the  event  of  the 
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anion  of  tiie  North  in  such  legislative  action.  On  this  point,  the 
South  docs  not  merely  bluster,  bnt  is  in  earnest ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  its  mind  is  here  Ailly  made  up,  wiil  alwa^'S  prevent  sucli 
a  union  of  Nortliem  niomhcrs.  Tlie  efforts  against  slavery*  in  tlio 
District  cannot,  then,  acoomplisli  tlu^r  dochitvd  end.  Tliey  can 
serve  llie  cnnsc  only  b^'  drawing  attention  to  it,  Icerping  men  alive 
Ui  it;  bnt  if  Mioy  lend  men  to  view  It  in  a  ftilHe  light,  to  overlook 
its  highest  claims,  do  they  serve  it? 

'*  I  augur  no  good  fVom  the  iK>litical  action  of  the  Abolitionists. 
Their  business  is  with  the  conscience  f  and  tlic^*  lose  their  power 
over  this,  just  in  proi)ortion  as  tliey  mix  up  their  cause  with  party 
passions.  The  questions  which  ih6y  pro|)ose  to  candidates  for 
office  bring  out  hollow  answers,  and  make  h3'pocntes,  wlio,  of 
course,  are  less  trustworthy  than  before,  and  cannot  he  held  to 
their  profession  in  critical  seasons.  There  is  a  class  of  politicians 
who  will  use  Abolitionism  to  rise  b}^  but  will  disgrace  it  by  want 
of  principle.  You  owe  3'our  success,  as  far  as  3''ou  liavo  succeeded, 
to  your  unworldly,  spiritual  devotion  to  a  goo<l  cause,  and  no  policy 
can  take  the  place  of  tliisw  I  hear  less  said  now  of  your  fanaticism, 
and  more  of  your  want  of  moral  puritj*.  I  ascribe  Uie  change  to 
your  {)olitical  action. 

**  I  know  how  idle  it  is  to  attempt  to  tie  down  a  great  movement 
b}'  precise  rules.  The  force  which  is  to  achieve  great  revolutions,  to 
sweep  away  Mio  abuses  of  ages,  will  be  more  or  less  wild.  We  must 
accept  enthusiasm  witli  its  evil  as  well  as  its  good,  if  we  accept  it 
at  all.  Antislavery  will  run  its  race,  with  little  change  of  direction 
ft-oin  admonitions  of  friend  or  foe.  I  cannot,  however,  help  desir- 
ing that  its  fervor  and  deep  feeling  ma3'  be  turned  to  ttie  best 
account,  —  that  no  part  of  its  force  may  be  lost.  I  wish  not  to 
cripple  it,  but  to  increase  its  efllciency. 

*^  I  abstain  from  publishing  these  views,  because  I  am  unwilling, 
without  plain  nece88it3%  to  find  fault  with  an  injured  part3S  and 
because  Antislavery  has  no  great  love  for  advice.  I  have  there- 
fore given  3'ou  my  mind  in  this  form,  and  if  you  think  an3'  of  3'our 
numl>er  would  be  interested  by  this  letter,  3'ou  are  at  Ubert3'  to  com- 
municate it  to  them.  '*  Your  friend." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  letter,  that  Dr.  Channing  was 
chiefly  desirous  to  awaken  the  hearts  of  his  countr3*men  to  the 
great  s[>iritual  truths  involved  in  the  AntiHlaver3'  movement,  and 
was  fcftrful  that  the  whole  tone  of  feeling  and  action  in  regard  to 
our  great  national  sin  and  shame  would  be  debased  b3'  the  inter- 
mixture of  political  Jealousies  and  intrigues.  In  fact,  his  cherished 
hope  was,  tlmt  Abolitionism  —  asserting  as  it  did  Uie  ver3'  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  Justice,  the  essential  rights  of  every  human 
being,  and  the  universal  law  of  love  —  would  widen  and  gi:ow  up 
into  a  Church  of  Practical  Christianity,  by  whose  influence  tlic 
wliole  nation  miglit  be  rcgcncratc<l.  A  few  letters  written  at  vari- 
ous intervals  will  yet  fUrther  illustrate  his  views. 

^^BoUon^  July  29, 1836.^  Your  letter  of  April  1st  was  very  cheer- 
ing to  me.  I  felt  tliat  I  hod  not  labored  in  vain  in  my  little  work  on 
Slavery.  My  aim  was  to  oppose  slavery  on  principles  wliicli,  if  ail- 
mitted,  would  inspire  resistance  to  all  tlie  wrongs,  oiid  ixsverence  for 
all  the  rights,  of  human  nature.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  Uie  triumph 
of  these  principles,  and  my  confidence  is  founded  not  on  events,  on 
outward  progress,  so  much  as  on  tlie  power  with  which  tliey  work  on 
my  mind.  In  the  response  of  my  own  soul  to  any  great,  unchange- 
able truth,  I  hear  the  voice  of  universal  luimanitj'.  I  can  conceive 
that  my  feelings  are  individual,  but  not  any  gixsat  convictions  of 
the  intellect,  or  lofty  inefpirations  of  the  heart.  These  do  not 
belong  to  me.  They  are  universal.  They  will  live  and  spread, 
when  the  individual  who  gave  some  faint  utterance  to  them  is 
gone." 

^^May  9,  1837.'  I  feel  strongly,  that,  by  preaching  Christianity 
in  its  length  and  breadth,  by  bringing  out  its  true  spirit  dearly, 
powerfully,  in  the  language  of  deep  conviction,  we  are  advancing 
the  Antislaver)^  cause  most  effectually.  Men  will  applj'  the  truth 
so  taught  in  a  case  like  the  present ;  that  is,  when  a  whole  commu- 
nity are  alive  to  a  gi'eat  subject.  The  common  difflcnlt}'  is,  that 
great  principles  are  not  unfolded  and  ciiforccd  with  a  true  under- 
standing and  profound  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  Let 
him  do  his  part,  and  the  [Kioplo  generally  may  1h3  left  to  make 
tlie  application.  I  am  less  anxious  that  Antislavery  should  bo 
prcachcil,  than  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  should  be  set  forth 
with  clearness  and  energy.  The  great  service  which  Antislavery 
is  to  do,  is  to  reveal  this  spirit  with  a  new  life  and  power. 

^'  This  is  a  greater  work  than  to  liberate  the  slave.  Tliere  is 
something  more  terrible  than  slavery,  and  that  is  the  spirit  which 
enslaves.  This  spirit  is  in  us  all,  is  as  strong  in  many  who  con- 
demn as  in  those  who  uphold  slavery.  Let  tlie  axe  bo  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree.  I  do  not  mean  that  particular  evils  are  never  to 
be  assailed.  Far  ft*om  it ;  but  the  great  way  to  assail  them  is  to 
strike  at  their  principle.  The  Abolitionists  are  to  do  vastly  more 
good  b^'  establishing  principles  than  by  attacking  abuses.  It  is 
easy  to  do  the  last.    Few  can  do  the  first.    It  is  tlie  insane  love  of 

1  To  J.  Blanco  White.  *  To  Dr.  Charles  Follen. 
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money  i)orvn(ling  the  triuling  world  which  rivets  the  cimins  of  tlie 
slave,  —  Hint  oovctousncss  against  whicli  Jesus  s|K>ko  in  langnage 
of  siicli  fearful  encrg}'.  Some  hofie  that  tlic  present  convulsion  in 
tlic  eouimer(*i:il  coniinunity  is  to  do  good.  It  will,  if  it  leads  men 
to  compn^hend  the  great  principle  on  which  wealth  is  to  be  reared. 
The  efleet  of  mere  suffering  will  bo  ver}'  tcm|>orar3'." 

^^ December  25,  1837.^  I  have  Just  read  the  account  of  tlie  Abo- 
lition debate.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  any  restriction  on  the  right 
of  ])etilion ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  anticipate  no  good  from  the 
agitation  of  tlic  question  of  slavery  in  Congress.  1  look  wholly'  to 
moral  and  religious  influences  for  the  removal  of  this  evil,  and  I 
fear  that  these  are  weakened  by  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
national  legislature.  I  wish  to  avoid  awakening  political  passions 
and  prejudices,  or  stirring  up  political  action  on  the  matter.  The 
great  obstruction  to  antislavery  sentiments  at  the  North  is  the 
fear  of  dissolving  the  Union ;  and  this  fear  gains  strength  IVom 
excitements  in  Congress  aliout  slaver3'.  I  ()etitioned  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  Uie  least  hope 
of  success,  but  simpl}'  to  relieve  m^'self  from  all  rcsponslbilit}'  for 
this  outrage  on  human  rights.  It  is  certain  that  the  South  will 
command  votes  enough  in  the  Free  States  to  continue  the  present 
state  of  things,  until  the  latter  shall  be  thoroughly  moved  with  the 
antislavery  spirit.  Is  it,  then,  best  for  the  countty  or  for  Aboli- 
tion to  persevere  in  efforts  wliidi  must  fail,  which  disturb  the 
Union  without  any  counterbalancing  good,  and  which  interfere 
with  the  onl^'  lal)ors  fVoin' which  success  must  he  hoped?  I  would 
have  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  protest  against  slaver}'  In  the 
District,  declare  itself  free  fVom  the  guilt  of  the  s^'stem,  and  at 
the  same  time  declare,  that,  as  resistance  to  it  is  now  hopeless,  we 
shall  abstain  initil  lictter  times  to  remonstrate  against  it,  remon- 
strance bringing  only  evil.  I  wish  the  Aliolitionists  would  look  at 
the  niatUir  cnlinl}'.  That  the  cause  is  injured  North  and  Soutli,  by 
the  present  course  in  reganl  to  the  District,  I  fear." 

Though  Dr.  Channing*s  wish  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  his 
f(*now-ciU%eiis  u]Mm  the  principles  of  humanity,  which  were  tlie  life 
of  the  Antislavery  movement,  was  thus  strong,  he  was  3'ct  awake 
to  the  im|M>rtance  of  limiting  the  growth  of  the  slave  power,  and 
most  anxious  to  break  the  3'oke  which  it  had  so  skilfnll}*  itn|x>sed 
on  Northern  ft*eemen.  It  was  in  this  .year  of  18.37  that  he  saw 
the  ui^ent  necessity  of  making  a  determined  |x>litical  resistance  to 
Uie  grasping  spirit  of  the  f:iction  of  slaveholders.      The  Texas 

>  To  Dr.  Cliarlci  Follon. 
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plot — generated  by  snbUo  policy  and  slowly  matured  by  worldli- 
ness  —  was  born.  The  designs  of  an  unlimited  extension  'tt  tlie 
slave  system,  by  means  of  a  professedly  free  government,  was 
asserted  with  unblushing  eflfroutery  as  tlio  fulfilment  of  our  national 
destiny.  From  the  time  when  the  devoted  Benjamin  Lundy  first 
exposed  the  nefarious  project  of  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  all 
Antislavery  men  had  been  in  a  measure  pre|mred  for  tlie  coming 
stniggle.  But  in  1837  the  lamentable  fact  became  evident,  that 
political  profligacy  had  insinuatetl  its  fatal  corruptions  into  the 
very  heart  of  Congress  and  the  Administration ;  and  again  Dr. 
Channing  heard  himself  summoned  b^*  tlie  stera  call  of  duty  to 
break  off  the  train  of  his  favorite  thoughts,  and,  though  sick  and 
weak,  to  make  one  more  eflTort  to  rouse  in  his  countrymen  the  spirit 
of  fttM^men.    In  July,  1887,  he  wrote  tluis  to  Dr.  Tuckerman :  — 

^'I  am  engaged  in  an  important  work.  I  have  been  tliinking 
for  some  time,  Uiat,  if  nobody  would  write  about  tlie  annexation 
of  Texas  to  this  country,  I  must  do  it;  and  since  Mr.  Phillips  led 
me  I  have  been  as  busy  as  a  beaver,  and  made  such  iirogress,  that, 
if  m}'  strength  holds  out,  I  shall  finish  my  work  by  the  beginning  of 
Uie  next  week.  It  will  bo  a  very  serious  affair,  and  I  neeil  counsel. 
I  should  like  to  read  it  to  yon  and  Mr.  IMiilliiM.  lias  ho  gone,  or 
will  he  1)0  in  Ik>8ton?  Can  you  tliiuk  of  anyotlier  i)ei*8ou  who 
should  hear  it?  I  have  Uiought  of  Mr.  Mann.  If  1  come  Uie  next 
week,  it  will  bo  only  for  a  day.  Nothing  is  to  be  said  of  my  hibors, 
for  I  shall  not  publish,  unless,  after  consultation,  I  see  my  way 
clear.  I  shall  provoke  hostilities  such  as  I  have  never  met.  But 
no  matter.     I  am  doing  right." 

On  the  80th  of  July,  he  thus  announced  the  completion  of  his 
task:  — 

**  My  work  is  done,  save  a  short  conclusion.  I  have  given  to  it 
more  time  than  was  good  for  me,  but  I  supposed  it  should  appear 
at  once,  and  I  tliank  God  for  strength  to  do  it.  How  it  will  seem 
to  me,  when  I  read  it  over  deliberately,  I  cannot  tell.  It  now 
seems  to  me  fitted  to  its  end." 

Tlie  Letter  to  Mr.  Clay  was  immediately  published,  and  for  tlie 
time  averted  the  threatened  wrong.  The  gi*ati(ication  wliieli  Dr. 
Channing  felt  at  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  appears  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  of  interest,  also,  as  showing  his  moderate 
estimate  of  his  success  and  his  wise  forecast. 

'*  September  12,  1837.^  Your  letter  received  }'estcrday  gave  uio 
great  pleasui'e.    I  rejoice  that  you,  with  others  in  whom  I  confidOy 
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tliink  my  Letter  fitted  to  its  end.  That  it  should  do  any  good 
ought,  |K*rhnps,  to  mirpriso  ino,  when  I  think  or  my  unntness  for 
tlio  work.  How  piilnAil,  tliat  I  Bliould  bo  driven  to  a  tusk  lying 
beyond  my  province,  by  tlie  unwilliugnesB  of  otliers  to  undertake 
it  I  My  snocesfl  does  not  make  me  forget  that  I  have  done  very 
little,  and  tliat  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Letter  ought  to  be 
followed  up  by  an  able  exixMure  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Who  will  do  this?  I  liad  no  time  to  take 
up  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  I  deferred  writing  till  just  before  the 
session  of  Congress,  and  it  was  thought  important  tiiat  the  Letter 
should  appear  immediately.  I  feel,  too,  how  much  more  ably  this 
branch  may  be  treated  by  some  one  in  active  or  public  life. 

'*  I  have  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  objections 
which  will  be  made  to  my  Letter,  and  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  annexation.  1.  All  design  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  West 
to  subjugate  Texas,  especially  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  is 
disclaimed,  and  will  be  indignantly  disclaimed.  2.  The  design  of 
annexing  Texas  to  us,  previously  to  the  recognition  of  its  inde- 
pendence by  Mexico,  will  be  disclaimed  by  many  who  yet  are  bent 
on  tlie  annexation.  1  suppose  the  public  feeling  against  tlie  meas- 
ure will  load  to  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  secure 
the  nM^op;nit.ion  liy  MoxicH).  21.  The  gnmt  argument  is,  tliat  Texas, 
being  indo|)endent,  will  be  a  slave  countr>',  and  that  there  will  be 
more  and  more  slavery  in  it  separated  from  us  Uian  united.  It 
will  be  said,  that  the  United  States,  anxious  to  supply  tliat  market, 
will  exclude  slaves  from  Africa.  This  is  a  consideration  worth 
looking  at.  4.  In  case  of  the  annexation,  it  will  be  maintained 
that  the  ascendency  of  the  population  will  remain  with  the  Free 
States.  5.  The  dangers  or  evils  of  an  independent  English  state 
in  that  quarter  will  be  dwelt  upon.  You  undoubtedly  meet  with 
other  arguments  in  the  papers  at  New  York.  I  should  like  to 
know  them  all.  Is  there  no  one  to  go  over  the  ground  calmly, 
ably?" 

Dr.  Chatuiing  thus  prophetically  sketched  the  sure  results  of  our 
national  crime :  — 

*•  Hy  lhl«  act,  our  country  will  enter  on  a  career  of  encroachment, 
war,  and  rrime,  and  will  merit  and  incur  the  punishment  and  woe 
of  nggravnUMi  wrong-doing.  The  seizure  of  Texas  will  not  stand 
alone.  It  will  darkcMi  our  ti\imv  history.  It  will  1n)  linked  by  an 
iron*noccRKity  to  long-continued  dcecls  of  rapine  and  blood.  Ages 
niny  not  soe  the  cataHlroiilic  of  the  inig(Hly,  the  firRt  scenic  of  which 
we  aro  so  read}*  to  enact Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by 
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our  citizens ;  and  tlio  annexation  of  it  to  our  Union  will  bo  tlio 
beginning  of  conquests,  wiiich,  unless  arrested  and  beaten  back  by 
a  just  and  kind  Providence,  will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to  cry.  Peace,  peace.  Our  eagle  will 
whet,  not  gorge,  its  api)etito  on  its  first  victim ;  and  will  snuff  a 
more  tempting  quarry,  moit)  alluring  blood,  in  every  new  region 
which  opens  southwaixl.    To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare  perpetual 

war  with  Mexico Texas  is  the  first  step  to  Mexico.    The 

moment  we  plant  our  authority  on  Texas,  the  boundaries  of  those 
two  countries  will  become  nominal,  will  be  little  more  tliaii  lines  on 

the  sand  of  the  sea-shore Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm 

on  the  approaclies  of  this  ever-growing  tide?  Is  she  pix^parcd  to 
be  a  passive  prey,  —  to  shrink  and  surix*nder  witliout  a  struggle  ? 
Is  she  not  strong  in  her  hatred,  if  not  in  her  fortresses  or  skill, 
—  strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear  and  bloody  game?  .... 
Even  were  the  dispositions  of  our  government  most  pacific  and 
opposed  to  encroachment,  tlie  annexation  of  Texas  would  almost 

certainly  embroil  us  with  Mexico Have  wo  counted  the 

cost  of  establishing  and  making  |)er|)etual  these  hostile  relations 
with  Mexico?  Will  wars,  begun  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far  ftx)m 
the  centre  of  the  confederation,  and  of  consequence  little  checked 
or  controlled  by  Congress,  add  strengUi  to  our  institutions,  or 
cement  our  union,  or  exert  a  healthy  moral  influence  on  rulers  or 
])eople?  What  limits  can  be  set  to  the  ati*ocities  of  such  conflicts? 
What  limits  to  the  treasures  whicli  must  be  lavished  on  such  distant 
lionlers?  What  limits  to  Uie  patronage  and  power  which  sudi 
distant  expeditions  must  accumulate  in  tlie  Imnds  of  the  Executive  ? 
Are  tlie  blood  and  hanl-earned  wealth  of  the  older  States  to  be 
poured  out  like  water,  to  pi*otect  and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose 
character  and  condition  will  plunge  them  into  perpetual  wrongs?"  ^ 

In  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Clay,*  Dr.  Channing  has  so  fliUy  explained  , 
his  views  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  that  tliere  is  but 
one  ))olnt  u|)on  which  anything  itMualns  to  Ixs  luldcd.  He  foresaw 
in  the  successful  accompliHiinient  of  this  nefarious  project  Uio  (/0- 
ilnwlion  of  the  utUional  bond  of  umait.  hi  this  eniergcnc}',  his  mind 
was  i)erfectly  made  up  as  to  duty,  as  all  knew  who  were  intimate 
with  him.  He  but  expressed  his  calm,  deliberate,  unfaltering  pur- 
IKMo,  when  he  declared,  — 

^t  For  one,  I  say  that,  eaniesUy  as  I  dcpracate  tlio  separation 
of  these  States,  and  though  tliis  event  would  disappoint  most 
cherished  hopes  for  my  countrj',  still  I  can  submit  to  it  more  readily 

1  Works,  Vol.  11.  pp.  204-200.    One  Volume  Edition,  pp.  760-702. 
*  lb.  pp.  18S-2aa    One  Volame  Edition,  pp.  752-781. 
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than  to  tho  reooption  of  Texas  into  the  confederacy.  I  shrink 
from  tliat  contamination.  I  shrink  firom  an  act  which  is  to  pledge 
us  OS  a  |K!oplc  to  robberj'  and  war,  to  the  work  of  upholding  and 
extending  slavery  without  limitation  or  end.  I  do  not  desire  to 
share  tlic  rc8|X)nsibility,  or  to  live  under  the  laws  of  a  government 
adopting  sueli  a  i)olicy,  and  swaj'cd  b}*  such  a  spirit,  as  would  bo 
expressed  by  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  our  country.'*  * 

'^  To  me  it  seems  not  on!}'  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Free 
States,  in  cose  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to  the  Slave- 
liolding  Sfjifes,  'We  rcganl  tliis  not  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Tiic  essential  conditions  of  the  national  compact  are 
violated.' " « 

Dr.  Chnnning  valued  tlio  Union,  indeed,  as  an  '^  inestimable 
good,  to  be  prized  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  its  commercial  benefits 
or  an3'  pecuniary  advantages,  but  simply  as  Union."  *  To  him  it 
was  not  *'  a  Means,  but  an  End,  ....  our  highest  national  in- 
terest, next  to  libert}*,  ....  to  which  ever3'thing  should  be  yielded 
but  truth,  honor,  and  liberty."  *  But  at  the  same  time  his  convic- 
tion was  clear,  that  when  by  this  union  '^  the  most  sacred  rights 
and  dearest  interests  of  humanity-"  were  violated,  then  it  '*  would 
be  bought  at  too  dear  a  rate ;  then  it  would  be  changed  fVom  a 
virtuous  lH>iid  into  a  league  of  crime  and  sliame.*'  *  And  he  summed 
up  Ills  solemn  determination  in  these  empliatic  words :  '^  We  will 
not  )M*(*om«  partners  in  your  wara  with  Mexico  and  Euroi)e,  in  3'our 
sciionies  of  spreading  and  |)erpetuating  slavery,  in  .your  lio|>es  of 

(*i)h(]MeHt,  in  your  unrigiiUM)us  spoils A  pmulio  division  in 

the  lirat  instance  seems  to  me  to  threaten  less  contention  tiian  a 
lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  must  be 
expected  under  this  fatal  innovation.*'  *  Dr.  Clmnning  was  no 
l)onKUM' ;  ho  was  as  firm  as  he  was  moderate ;  and,  hod  ho  lived,  ho 
would  unquestionably  have  put  forth  his  full  power  to  make  good 
those  wonls.  It  is  but  Justice  to  him,  therefore,  to  record,  Uiat  in 
priviito  conversation  he  never  bated  one  Jot  or  tittle  from  these  un- 
compromising declarations  of  duty. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  3'ear,  1837,  that  Dr.  Channing's 
faith  and  llrinness  were  put  to  a  somewhat  severe  test.  On  the  7th 
of  November,  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  editor  of  the  Alton  Ob- 
server, in  Illinois,  was  shot  by  one  of  a  mob,  while  defending  the 
building  containing  his  press.     This  event,  so  fitly  consummating 

1  9Vnrkt,  Vnl.  II.  p.  288.    One  Vohime  Edition,  p.  778. 
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the  long  serios  of  outrages  committocl  or  tolerated  ogaiust  Uie  Abo- 
litionists, excited  a  profound  sensation.  Even  Uiose  whos^  cau- 
tion, social  connections,  and  business  interests  had  hitherto  mode 
them  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  Antislaver}'  movement,  were  star- 
tled. And  tlie  occasion  seemed  the  right  one,  therefore,  to  arouse 
tiie  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their  duties  as  (Veenien. 

Ill  a  convcreation  wiUi  a  friend,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  ICsq.,  Dr. 
Channing  suggested  the  plan  of  a  meeting  of  Uio  citizcMis  of  Hostoii 
in  Faneuil  llali,  to  protest  against  the  lawless  violence  wliicli  had 
at  lengtli  resulted  in  tlio  destniction  of  life.  A  petition  to  the  city 
goveriiineiit  was  accordingly  dn&wn  up  b}'  Uiat  geiitlciuan  for  tlie 
use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  having  liecn  headed  by  Dr.  ('hiuiniiig,  and 
the  requisite  number  of  signers  obtained,  was  presented.  It  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  counter  petition  numerously  signed.  In 
this  dark  day,  the  taint  of  *'  Abolitionism'*  was  so  much  dreaded, 
especially  in  large  trading  communities,  that  influential  men  readily 
came  forward  to  oppose  even  an  expression  of  indignant  remon- 
strance against  the  violence  under  which  Abolitionists  had  suflbi'cd. 
Under  their  influence  the  hall  was  reAised,  and  fh>m  considerations 
which  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  documents.  Thus  an  issue  was 
made  for  fVcedom  of  speech  and  tlie  supremacy  of  law,  in  which 
Dr.  Channing  found  himself  most  unex|>ectedly  involved  as  a 
principal. 

The  results  of  this  contest  were  imix>rtant  in  Uieir  silent  opera- 
tion on  public  opinion.  They  were  important  also,  in  a  personal 
point  of  view,  for  many  of  the  eai*ly  and  near  friends  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning fell  away  from  htrn.  The  absuixl  notion  was  oiigiiiated,  at 
this  time,  that  he  intended  to  change  his  calling  for  a  political  one. 
The  coldness  toward  him  which  tlien  began  to  manifest  itself  was 
never  entii'cly  removed ;  and  suspicions  witli  regard  to  the  purity 
of  his  aim  were  cherished  by  a  few,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
They  could  not  comprehend  tlie  depth  of  his  desira  to  make  i*eligion 
the  controlling  principle  in  all  human  affairs.  This  experience  was 
insti*uctive,  too,  to  himself,  and  Uiough  he  had  always  regarded 
public  events  f\t>m  a  roligious  |x>int  of  view,  yet  thencefoi'wai'd  he 
looked  more  to  the  direct  application  of  Christianity  to  social  and 
political  life.  He  said  soon  aflerwai'd  to  a  iViend,  that  he  was  glad 
of  what  had  occurred,  as  it  hod  cnablcil  him  to  give  a  pnictical 
manifestation  of  opinions  which  might  otherwise  have  been  consid- 
ered merely  theoretical. 

On  the  second  of  December,  the  following  appeal  was  published 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  prafaced  by  some  editorial  remarks 
sustaining  the  course  of  the  city  government. 
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**  To  TUB  CiTIZRNS  OP  BO8TOH. 

'*  I  feci  Uiat  I  owo  it  to  my  fcllow-citizcns  ami  myflclf,  to  offer 
Botno  romarks  on  tlio  pi'occcdings  of  tho  Board  of  Aldcrinon,  in  re- 
lation to  a  piitition  presented  to  them  for  tlio  use  of  Faneuil  IlalU 
in  onlcr  Uiat  tliere  might  bo  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  in 
r^attl  to  tlio  lato  ferocious  assault  on  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  at 
Alton,  llnd  I  for  a  moment  imagined  tlint,  by  placing  my  name 
at  tho  head  of  this  |)ctition,  1  was  to  bring  m3'self  before  tho 
public  as  I  have  done,  I  should  have  been  solicitous  to  avoid 
the  distinction,  lint  the  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  and  having 
ixsrformed  Uiis  act  from  a  conviction  of  duty,  I  cannot  regret  it. 
My  only  desire  is,  tliat  its  true  character  may  be  understood  b}* 
my  fellow-citizens,  who  will  not,  1  bcUeve,  when  they  know  the 
truth,  give  tlio  sanction  of  theur  approbation  to  tho  proceedings 
of  the  govcimmcnt. 

**  The  |)etition  was  as  follows :  — 

"'Boston,  Not.  27,  1887. 

^^^  To  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

**  'The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Boston,  request  that  the  use  of 
Faneuil  Hall  may  be  granted  to  them  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  4th, 
for  tli('  pur|M>8c  of  holding  a  public  meeting  to  notice  in  a  suitable 
manner  Uie  recent  murder,  in  Uie  city  of  Alton,  of  a  native  of  New 
England,  and  citizen  of  Uie  free  State  of  Illinois,  who  fell  in  defence 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.' 

**  This  petition  was  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  on  the 
ground,  that  the  resolutions  which  might  be  passed  at  tho  proposed 
meeting  would  notexpi'css  the  public  opinion  of  tlie  city,  and  would 
even  create  a  disgraceful  confusion  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or,  in  other 
wonts,  would  excite  a  mob.  I  need  not  Bfxy  to  tliose  who  know 
me,  tliat  I  am  incapable  of  pro[)oslng  a  measure  which  should  seem 
to  me  fltte<l  to  ex|K>se  the  city  to  tumult.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
l)ossibi1ity  of  such  an  occurrence  did  not  enter  my  thoughts.  The 
object  of  the  proposed  meeting  was  so  obvious,  so  unexceptionable, 
so  righteous,  and  had  such  claims  on  ever}'  fViend  of  onlor  and  lib- 
erty', that  I  did  not  pause  a  moment  when  I  was  requested  to  sign 
the  petition.  I  should  have  pronounced  it  impossible  that  a  man 
of  common  sense  and  common  honest}'  could  view  and  pas^  over 
the  tragedy  of  Alton,  as  a  matter  touching  merely  the  interests  of 
onc^  or  another  party.  To  mo  it  had  a  character  of  its  own,  which 
stood  out  in  terrible  relief.  I  saw  in  it  sj^stematic,  delil)erato  mnr* 
der,  for  tlie  destruction  of  tlio  free<lom  of  the  press.  The  petition 
'  was  presented  for  ono  purix>so  and  one  onl}',  —  namel}',  Uiat  Uio 
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good  people  of  Boston  might  manifest  in  ttie  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive manner  tlieir  deep  abliorrouoe  of  Uie  spirit  of  mobs  wliicli 
tlircatcus  all  our  institutionsi  and  particularly  might  express  \hcir 
utter,  uncon)pn)niibing  repiX)liation  of  tliu  violeucu  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  A'cedom  of  s|)eech  and  tlie  press.  The  Fi*eedom  of 
tlie  Press,  —  the  sacredness  of  tliis  riglit,  —  the  dut}'  of  nmintaining 
it  against  all  assaults,  —  tliis  was  tlie  great  hlea  to  which  the  meet- 
ing was  intended  to  give  utterance.  I  was  requested  to  prepare 
the  resolutions ;  and  1  was  meditating  this  work  when  I  heard  tiio 
decision  of  the  Boaixl  of  Aldermen.  My  single  aim  was,  to  iVame 
such  i*esolution8  as  should  pledge  all  who  should  concur  in  them  to 
tlie  exertion  of  tlieir  'whole  influence  for  the  suppression  of  mobs, 
for  tlie  discouragement  of  violence,  for  the  vindication  of  the  su- 
pix>macy  of  Uie  laws,  and  especially  for  the  assertion  and  defence 
of  the  (Veedom  of  the  press.  My  intention  was,  to  exclude  all  ref- 
erence to  parties,  all  topics  about  which  there  could  be  a  division 
among  the  Mends  of  liberty.  No  other  resolutions  could  have  been 
drawn  up  in  consistency  with  tlie  i)etition ;  and  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men had  no  right  to  expect  aii}*  othei-s. 

^*To  intimate  tliat  such  resolutions  would  not  express  the  piiblio 
opinion  of  Boston,  and  would  even  create  a  mob,  is  to  pronounce 
the  severest  libel  on  tliis  cit}'.  It  is  to  assert  that  i)eaeeful  citizens 
cannot  meet  here  in  safet}'  to  strengthen  and  pledge  themselves 
against  violence  and  in  defence  of  tlie  dearest  and  most  sacred 
rights.  And  has  it  come  to  this?  Has  Boston  fallen  so  low? 
May  not  its  citizens  be  tniste<l  to  come  together  to  express  Uie 
great  principles  of  libert}%  for  which  tlieir  faUiers  died?  Are  our 
fellow-citizens  to  be  murdered  in  tlie  act  of  defending  their  prop- 
ert}',  and  of  asserting  the  right  of  free  discussion ;  and  is  it  unsafe 
in  this  metropolis,  once  the  reftige  of  libert}',  to  express  abhorrence 
of  the  deed?  If  such  be  our  degradation,  we  ought  to  know  tlie 
awAil  truth ;  and  those  among  us  who  retain  a  portion  of  the  spirit 
of  our  ancestors  should  set  themselves  to  work  to  recover  tlieir  de- 
generate i)OBterity.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  this  degeneracy.  The 
people  of  lk)stoii  may  be  truste<l.  There  is  a  moml  soiiiuhiess  in 
this  community  on  tlie  great  points  involved  in  the  petition  which 
has  been  rejected.  There  is  among  us  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
spint  of  violence  which  is  spreading  tlirough  onr  land ;  and  fh>m 
this  city  ought  to  go  forth  a  voice  to  awaken  the  whole  country  to 
its  danger,  to  the  growing  peril  of  the  substitution  of  lawless  force 
for  the  authority  of  tlie  laws.  This,  in  truth,  was  tlie  gi*eat  object 
of  those  who  pro|)08ed  the  meeting,  to  bring  out  a  loud,  general 
expression  of  opinion  and  feeling,  which  would  awe  the  spirit  of 
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itiolm,  and  woiilil  0M|>0(!ia1l3'  Rccnii'o  Uto  proAR  A'oin  vlotonco.  In- 
stcoil  of  UiIh,  whut  is  l^ton  now  doing?  Into  what  scalo  is  this 
city  now  thrown?  Boston  now  saj's  to  Alton,  'Go  on;  destroy 
tlic  press ;  put  down  the  liberty  of  six^ech ;  and,  still  more,  murder 
the  citizen  wlio  asserts  it ;  and  no  united  voice  shall  here  be  lifted 
up  against  you,  lest  a  like  violence  should  brealc  forth  among 
oui'selves.' 

*'  It  Is  this  view  of  the  rejection  of  the  [xstition  which  deeply 
moves  me.  That  a  petition  bearing  my  name  should  be  denied, 
wcuild  not  excite  a  moment's  tliought  or  Heeling.  Ihit  that  this  cit}', 
which  1  liave  been  pn)ud  to  call  my  home,  should  be  so  exliibited 
to  the  world,  and  should  exert  this  disastrous  influence  on  the  coun- 
try, —  this  1  cannot  meet  with  indiirercnoe. 

**  I  earnesti}'  hoiie  that  mj'  fellow-citizens  will  demand  the  public 
meeting  which  has  been  refused,  with  a  voice  which  cannot  be 
denied ;  but,  unless  so  called,  I  do  not  desire  tliat  it  should  be 
held.  If  not  demanded  bj'  acclamation,  it  would  very  iK>ssibly 
Ijccome  a  Hot.  A  goveniment  which  announces  its  cxi)cctation  of 
a  mob  does  virtuall}*,  though  unintentional!}',  summon  a  mob,  and 
would  then  cast  all  the  blame  of  it  on  the  '  rash  men '  who  might 
become  its  victims. 

'^  liut  is  there  no  part  of  our  country,  where  a  voice  of  power 
shall  be  lifted  up  in  defence  of  rights  incomparably  more  precious 
than  the  temporary  interests  which  have  often  crowded  Faneull 
Hall  to  suflbciition?  Is  the  whole  countr}'  to  sleep?  An  event 
has  occiMTcd  which  ought  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  this  i>eople  as  tlie 
heart  of  one  man.  A  mai*tyr  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  fallen 
among  im.  A  citizen  has  been  murdered  In  defence  of  the  right  of 
free  diacuHsion.  I  do  not  ask  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  unbe- 
liever, whether  he  was  Almlitionist  or  Colonlzationist.  Ho  has 
been  murdered  m  exerttising  what  I  hold  to  be  the  dearest  right  of 
the  citizcMi.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  act  of  violence.  It  is  the  con- 
smnination  of  a  long  series  of  assaults  on  public  order,  on  freedom, 
on  the  majesty  of  the  laws.  I  ask.  Is  there  not  a  s|)ot  in  the  coun- 
tr}'  whence  a  voice  of  moral  reprobation,  of  patriotic  remonstrance, 
of  solemn  wnrning,  shall  go  fortli  to  awaken  the  slumbering  com- 
nuniity?  There  are,  indeed,  in  various  places,  meetings  of  Anti- 
slavery  societies,  to  express  their  sorrow  for  a  fallen  brother.  lUit 
in  tliese  I  take  no  part.  What  I  desired  was,  that  the  citizens  of 
llosti)n,  of  all  parties,  should  Join  as  one  man  in  putting  down  the 
reign  of  t<»rror  by  the  force  of  opinion,  and  in  spi-eading  a  shield 
over  our  menaced  liberties.  I  ft^lt,  that  the  very  fact,  timt  the 
majority  of  the  people  here  are  op[Kiscd  to  the  (leculiar  opinions  of 
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our  murdered  fellow*oitizen,  would  give  Increased  anthoritgr  to  oar 
oondemnation  of  this  ferocious  deed. 

*^  Tlie  principles  on  which  I  have  acted  in  this  aflhir  are  such  as 
have  governed  in}'  whole  life.  This  is  not  the  first  time  in  wliidi  I 
have  come  forward  to  defend  the  ft'eedom  of  opinion,  the  fh^edom 
of  speech,  the  fhsedom  of  the  press.  Not  a  few  of  my  fcllow-ciU- 
zcns  will  bear  witness  to  tlie  sincerity  of  my  devotion  fo  this  cause. 
The  rights  of  a  human  being  to  inquire,  to  Judge,  and  to  express 
his  honest  conviction,  —  these  are  dear  to  me  as  life ;  and  if  I  ask 
a  distinction  in  society,  jt  is  that  of  being  the  defender  of  tliese.  I 
caimot,  1  will  not,  tamely  and  silently,  see  these  trampled  down  in 
the  person  of  a  fellow-citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  be  he  IViend  or  foe, 
be  he  the  advocate  or  the  opposer  of  what  I  deem  the  truth. 

*'  That  in  these  sentiments  I  have  the  sympathy  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  cannot  doubt.  I  am  confident  that,  when  the  true  im- 
port of  the  petition  which  I  have  signed  is  underatood,  tlie  vast 
majority  will  agree  witli  me  in  tlie  fitness  of  the  action  whicli  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  I  have  no  distrust  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
They  are  true  to  the  principles  of  libert}' ;  and  the  time,  I  hope,  is 
near,  when  the  stain  now  thrown  on  our  ancient  and  fVee  city  will 
be  wiped  away,  —  when  a  petition,  headed  by  a  wortliier  name,  will 
assemble  the  wise  and  good,  tlie  friends  of  onler  aiul  liberty,  of  all 
sects  and  parties,  to  bear  tlieir  solemn  testimony  against  the  spbrit 
of  misrule  and  violence,  to  express  their  devotion  to  the  laws,  and 
their  unconquerable  purpose  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  s|)eech  and 
of  the  press.  ^'  Wm.  E.  Ciianming." 

The  issue  thus  made  with  the  city  authorities  was  rendered  still 
more  complicated  by  tlie  fact  that  tlie  municipal  election  was  dose 
at  hand.  This  caused  the  motives  of  men  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  aflair  to  be  reganled  with  party  Jealousy.  No  efiVtrt,  how- 
ever, it  is  Just  to  say,  was  put  forth  by  either  party  to  create 
^*  [Mlitioal  capital'*  out  of  the  question. 

In  answer  to  the  appeal,  a  gathering  of  citizens  was  held,  on  the 
evening  of  December  3d,  in  tlie  old  8u[)reme  Court  room,  —  a  room 
not  large,  but  crowded  on  that  occasion,  —  to  consider  ^*  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  withholding  tlie  use 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  act  in  the  premises  as  they  might  deem 
expedient."  Resolutions  were  adopted  concerning  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  discussion,  and  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble.  It  was  also  resolved  to  circulate  widely  tliix>iigli  tlio 
city  the  same  petition,  headed  as  before  by  William  K.  Cliaiining, 
with  only  a  change  in  the  time  of  tlie  meeting.  Before  adjouriiiiigi 
the  following  expression  of  respect  was  passed :  — 
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<*  Renolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  bo  presented  to  the 
Rev.  WilllAin  K.  Channing  for  the  eloquent,  elevated,  and  dignifled 
vindication  he  has  made,  in  his  published  Address,  of  the  right  of 
the  citi^ecns  to  assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of '  pledging  them- 
selves against  violence,  and  in  defence  of  the  dearest  and  most 
sacred  rights ' ;  and  that  he  be  requested  bj  this  meeting  to  pre- 
pare the  resolutions  to  be  presented  at  the  proposed  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall  on  the  8th  instant." 

The  city  authorities  imraediatel}'  signified  their  willingness,  with- 
out waiting  to  test  tlie  number  of  names,  to  open  the  hall,  and  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  meeting  was  held,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  8th.  The  large  hall,  capable 
of  holding  five  thousand  persons,  was  crowded  early.  On  all  sides 
were  earnest  and  anxious  faces.  The  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  Dr. 
Channing*s  intimate  fHcnd,  was  called  to  preside.  A  prayer  was 
oflcred  by  the  llev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  who  knelt  on  the  platform 
Ixsfore  the  asseml)ly ;  and  then  Dr.  Channing  addressed  the  meet- 
ing with  the  following  remarks,  which  he  had  previously  prepared 
and  committed  to  mcmor3r.  Some  of  the  sentiments  at  first  called 
forth  a  strong  expression  of  applause,  which  tlte  speaker  checked, 
by  begging  his  fellow-ciiizens  to  evince  their  Apprr)lmtion  by  Uicir 
silent  attention.    The  request  was  instantly  complied  with. 

'^  Mr.  Chairman,  — M3-  relation  to  this  meeting  not  onl}'  author- 
izes, but  requires,  me  to  ofibr,  at  its  commencement,  some  remarks 
on  tlie  puqK)8e  for  which  we  are  now  assembled.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
without  reluctance,  that  I  rise  to  speak  in  a  place,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances, to  me  so  new  and  unusual ;  but  I  am  commanded  to 
make  this  effort  by  a  voice  which  I  cannot  disobe}^  by  a  sense  of 
what  I  owe  to  myself,  to  this  community,  and  to  the  cause  of  IVee- 
dom. 

**  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  not  my  place,  -« 
that  my  yoUss  should  be  heard  only  in  the  Uo\y  temples  of  raligion. 
I  ask.  Is  there  nothing  holy  here?  Was  there  nothing  holy  in  the 
spirit  of  our  fatiu^rs,  when  within  these  walls  they  invoked  the 
lileHsing  of  <f(Ml  on  tlirir  stniggh's  for  fivefloui?  Kvrry  \i\aiv  may 
Im*  made  holy  b}'  holy  decMls.  Nothing,  nothing,  Sir,  would  Uunpt 
me  to  come  here  to  mingle  in  the  conflicts  of  part}'.  Dut  when  a 
great  question  of  humanity  and  Justice  is  discussed  here,  when  a 
nuuil)er  of  mj*  fellow-citizens  meet  here  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  violiMiee  and  nun-der,  and  in  supi)ort  of  tlie  laws  and  the 
press,  I  fcc*l  that  my  place  is  here, 

'*  I  rise  simply  to  state  tlie  object  of  tiiis  meeting.    It  has  been 
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misrepresented,  —  I  do  not  saj*  intentionally.  I  do  not  oomo  here 
to  eliargo  any  of  my  fellow-citizens  with  unworthy  motives.  Bat 
there  has  been  misrepresentation.  You  have  been  told  that  tlie 
professed  object  of  the  meeting  is  not  its  real  one;  that  it  was 
called  to  serve  the  purix>ses  of  a  party ;  that  it  is  an  imposition. 
I  grieve  that  this  language  has  been  used.  It  shows  how  litUo 
faith  man  has  in  man,  how  slow  he  is  to  ascribe  gooit  puq)Oses  to 
his  brother,  how  prone  to  see  by-ends  and  bad  ends  in  honorable 
undertakings.  Sir,  there  does  exist  such  a  thing  as  purity  of  pur- 
pose. It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  desire  fi-ee^lom,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  whole  race.  It  is  |)08siblo  for  a  nmn  to  dcsim  Uuit 
the  laws  may  guanl,  not  only  his  own  immscssious,  but  the  rights 
of  every  human  being ;  and  when  laws  and  rights  and  fl'cedom  are 
trodden  under  foot,  not  once,  but  again  and  again,  and  witli  in- 
creasing fUry,  it  iff  possible  for  a  man  siucerelj*  to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  meet  with  those  of  a  like  mind,  and  bear  testimony  with 
them  against  these  atrocities.  Sir,  ai*o  not  hero  motives  enough 
and  of  suillcient  force  to  bring  men  togetlior,  and  to  cmwd  this 
hall, — motives  enough,  and  more  tlian  enough,  to  explain  this 
meeting?  And  why,  then,  look  beyond  tliese,  —  wh}'  look  for 
others  and  base  ones? 

'*  I  can  say  witli  confidence.  Sir,  that  this  meeting  had  a  good 
origin.  Call  it  unwise,  if  you  will ;  but  its  pur|)ose  was  pure,  was 
generous,  and  worth}*  of  Christian  freemen.  I  claim  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  origin ;  for  I  believe  no  one  had  more  to  do  with  calling 
it  llian  m3'self.  Soon  after  tlie  recent  tragedy  at  Alton,  I  was 
called  upon,  and  requested  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  tliat  sad  event. 
For  various  reasons,  I  declined  so  to  do.  I  said  to  the  A'iend  who 
made  the  request,  and  I  said  it  f^^om  my  own  mind,  and  without 
any  hint  fVom  another,  tliat  I  wished  that  the  citizens  of  Boston 
would,  in  some  public  manner,  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  law- 
less spirit  which  luul  pmnipttHl  t4)  this  and  kindred  deeds,  and  which 
had  bi-oken  out  here  as  well  as  at  a  distance.  On  the  next  day  a 
IKtition  was  sent  me,  embodying  the  suggestion  which  I  had  made 
the  evening  before.  To  this  petition  I  affixed  m}'  name.  In  sign- 
ing it,  m}'  great  apprehension  was,  that  the  absorption  of  our  cit- 
izens in  their  private  affairs  would  make  tliem  indifferent  to  tiio 
subject,  so  that  a  meeting  sufllciently  nuniei*ous  for  the  desired  im- 
pression might  not  be  obtained.  The  idea  of  opposition  to  it  did 
not  enter  my  tlioughts,  and  up  to  this  hour  I  find  a  difHcuIty  in 
comprehending,  in  making  real  to  myself,  the  opposition  it  has 
excited.  I  signed  the  petition  with  the  fhll  undeinstandiug  that  the 
meeting  should  bear  no  relation  to  party,  but  should  oompreheud 
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all  citizens,  of  wlmteycr  sect  or  party,  whoso  spirits  bod  been 
stirrcil,  as  mine  was,  by  the  fearAil  progress  of  lawless  force. 

*'  Online,  tiicn,  Sir,  not  a  little  of  tlie  responsibility  of  tliis  meet- 
ing rests.  I  owe  it  to  tnitli  and  honor  to  avow  it,  and  I  am  i*eady 
to  henr  tills  rcs|K)nsibility.  1  have  no  misgivings.  I  have  a  distinct 
Gonsciotisnoss,  that  tlie  part  which  I  act  becomes  a  man,  a  citizen, 
and  a  C'hristian.  I  am  willing  that  tlie  report  of  what  I  am  doing 
should  go  through  the  length  and  brcadUi  of  the  land.  I  am  willing 
it  should  cross  the  ocean.  I  care  not  how  far,  how  wide,  it  is 
known,  that,  nt  this  moment  of  increasing  |Xiril  from  lawless  force, 
I  Inboivd  to  bring  my  fellow-citizens  together,  in  order  that,  by  a 
solemn  pul)lie  act,  they  might  help  to  pnt  down  civil  convulsion  and 
blooflshed,  —  might  assert  tlie  insulted  supremacy  of  tlie  laws,  and 
might  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  the  endangered  rights  of  Uio 
citizen.  Sir,  it  is  not  ini|K)Ssible  that  the  report  of  this  meeting 
mn^*^  cross  tlie  ocean,  and  may  form  a  part  of  Uie  enduring  records 
of  this  city.  1  trust  that  it  will  not  detract  from  the  glory  of  our 
beloved  city.  I  trust  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  to  address 
3'ou  will  feel  the  dignit}',  the  sacredness,  of  tliis  occasion.  I  tnist 
that  tlioy  will  rise  alN)ve  all  local,  i^ersonal,  party  considerations. 
1  rc^Joice  that  tlie  opening  of  this  hall  to  us  by  the  fathers  of  our 
city  has  put  to  rest  one  question  which  lately  excited  us,  and  I 
trust  that  no  reference  to  tliis  will  disturb  our  harmony.  In  a 
woni,  I  trust  that  this  assemblj'  will  speak  a  language  worthy  of 
Boston ;  and  worthy  of  those  illustrious  men,  who,  in  times  that 
tried  men's  souls,  made  these  walls  echo  with  their  thrilling  voices, 
and  left  here  a  testimony,  which  will  never  die,  to  the  principles  of 
freedom.** 


The  following  resolutions,  written  by  Dr.  Channing,  were  tlien 
preHoiitcMl  1«  tlie  iiicotiiig  by  Hciijainin  F.  Hallet,  Es{\. :  — 

'•  Rexolvedy  That  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  fi-oin  our  fathers,  sealed  with  their  bloo<l,  arc  a  most 
precious  lieiiuest,  and  that,  when  lilicrty  is  iiivoiled,  this  consecrated 
hall  is  Ihe  v\\i^f^v^\  spot  whore  its  Wends  should  moot  together  to 
pledge  thein'sclves  to  its  support. 

**  lirxoiveff,  That  we  are  assembled  here  to  assume  the  bnclge  of 
no  party,  to  narrow  ourselves  to  no  local  or  temporar}'  interests, 
but  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  to  give  expn*ssion 
and  sup|)ort  to  those  universal  principles  of  Justice  and  freedom  on 
which  |M)piilar  institutions  and  the  hopes  of  philaiitliropy  rest. 

^^Regolvfdy  That  it  has  pleased  God  to  commit  to  this  people, 
above  all  others,  the  cause  of  human  freedom ;  that  we  are  called 
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to  the  high  office  of  manifesting  the  power  of  firee  inatitations  to 
ennoble  and  bless  a  people ;  and  that,  in  proving  false  to  this  tnist, 
we  shall  not  only  cast  away  our  own  happiness,  but  shall  betray  the 
interests  of  the  human  race,  and  shall  deserve  the  condemning  son- 
tenoe  of  all  nations  and  of  Aiturc  times 

*'  Iteiolvedj  That  among  our  rights  wo  hold  none  more  dear  than 
the  fhiedom  of  si)ccch  and  tiie  press ;  Uiat  we  look  tu  this  as  tlio 
guardian  of  all  other  rights  and  the  chief  spring  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  so  that  to  wrest  it  fh>m  the  citizen,  by  violence  and  murder, 
is  to  inflict  the  deo|x»t  wound  on  the  republic 

**  ReMohed^  That  it  is  the  Atndamcntal  idea  of  the  fh^odom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  that  the  citizen  sliall  be  protected  ttom  vio- 
lence, in  uttering  opinions  opposed  to  tliose  which  prevail  atx>und 
him ;  that  if  by  such  freedom  nothing  more  were  intended  tiian  the 
libert}'  of  publishing  what  none  would  deny,  then  absolute  govern- 
ments might  boast  of  it  as  loudly  as  republics ;  so  that  to  put  tlie 
citizen  in  peril,  on  the  ground  that  he  presumptuously  i)erseveres  in 
uttering  what  is  unix>pular,  or  what  Uio  majorit}'  do  not  approve,  is 
to  assail  this  freedom  in  its  very  foundation,  and  to  destroy  its  very 
Ufe. 

*^  Besolved^  That,  in  a  ftee  countr}^  the  laws,  enacted  according 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the.  constitution,  are  tlio  voice  of  the  people, 
and  are  tlie  only  forms  by  which  tlie  sovereignty  of  tlic  |Kople  is 
exercised  and  expressed ;  and  that  of  consequence  a  mob,  or  a 
combination  of  citizens  for  tiic  pur|x>se  of  suspending  b}'  force 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  or  of  taking  away  riglits  which 
these  have  guaranteed,  is  treason  against  the  people,  a  contempt 
of  their  sovereignty,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  with  exemplary 
punishment. 

**  Retolved^  Tliat  the  spirit  of  mobs  is  a  spirit  of  indiscriminate 
destruction ;  that,  when  Uie  prcss  shall  have  become  its  prey,  its 
next  victim  will  be  property ;  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  so 
terrible  as  human  passion,  unbridled  by  princli)le  and  law,  and  in- 
flamed to  madness  by  the  B3'mpathies  of  a  crowd ;  and  that,  if  we 
silently  and  passively  abandon  any  ix>rtion  of  our  fellow-citizens  to 
this  power,  we  shall  have  no  right  to  complain  when  our  own  turn 
shall  come  to  feed  its  rapaciousness  and  Airy. 

'^  Resolved,  That  in  this  country  the  mightiest  influence  is  public 
opinion ;  that  mobs  cannot  prevail  without  a  criminal  apathy  in  the 
public  mind ;  that  one  of  the  darkest  omens  of  our  times  is  tlic  in- 
difference with  which  the  nation  has  looked  on  the  triumphs  of  law- 
less force ;  and  that  the  time  is  now  come  for  this  people  to  shake 
off  their  lethargy,  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of  tlie  laws,  and 
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to  pranouncc  a  sentence  on  unprincipled  violence,  wliich  tlic  reck- 
less and  turbulent  will  be  unable  to  witlistand. 

^^  Rewivedy  That  when  a  fellow-citizen  has  been  destroyed  in 
defending  proi^ert^'  and  tlie  press,  it  is  alilce  weak  and  criminal  to 
ropmacli  liiin  ns  reR|)on8ible  for  the  deed,  because  lie  refused  to 
surrender  hin  unduulilcMl  rights  at  tltc  iH>niniand  of  his  nnntlerers ; 
that  Willi  rcpinl  Justice  the  highwa3'innn  may  throw  the  blame  of  his 
(M'iiiK*  oil  Mie  NlaitgliU^nHl  trnvt'lItT,  who  refiiHos,  when  suniiiioned, 
to  surrender  his  purse ;  and  even  if  our  fellow-citizen,  who  reconti}' 
fell  in  def<»ncc  of  the  fi-ecdom  of  the  press,  was  driven  by  the  vio- 
lence which  assailed  him  into  rash  and  injudicious  deeds,  we  are 
bound  so  to  express  our  grief  as  in  no  degree  to  screen  his  lawless 
assailants  from  tlie  i-eprobation  which  is  their  due. 

*•  Rnolvfd,  That  the  Christian  is  not  authorized  by  his  religion 
to  look  witli  indifference  on  public  affairs,  and  that  he  ought  par- 
ticularlj*  to  be  roused  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence,  which  degrade 
our  countiy  to  the  level  of  heathenism. 

'^  Retolvtd^  That  we  deem  this  occasion  too  solemn  for  the  lan- 
guage of  passion ;  tliat  we  have  come  to  this  place  to  establish  and 
diffuse  Uie  principles  of  onler  and  |)eace ;  that  we  a(»knowledgo  our 
obligation  to  chcrisli  in  the  community  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  good-will ;  and  tliat  we  earnestly  desire,  whilst  we  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  speech  and  the  press,  that  these  may  be  most* 
conscientious!}*  exercised,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Justice  and 
philanthropy. 

"  Rrstfltrti^  That  our  affection  for  our  country  is  iiiidiiuinished  by 
tlie  public  crimes  b}*  which  it  is  dishonored ;  that  we  implore  for 
it  the  blessing  of  Almighty*  God ;  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves, 
acconling  to  our  power,  to  sustain  its  laws,  to  give  stability  to  its 
union,  and  to  transmit  its  free  institutions  unimpaired  to  posterity.^ 

Tliese  resolutions  wore  supfiortod  by  George  S.  Ilillnnl,  Ksq., 
in  a  speech  which  wiut  lisUMied  to  with  givat  attcMition,  and  which 
was  pronounced  in  the  pa|)ers  of  the  day  to  have  been  '*  fervid  in 
(*lo(iueiu*e,  chaste  in  language,  and  noble  in  sentiment."  Its  effect 
WAS  at  once  elevating  and  sootliing.  The  vast  multitude  seemed 
to  be  of  one  mind,  and  all  signs  betokened  a  meeting  In  the  highest 
degi-ee  honorable  to  the  old  '*  Cradle  of  Liberty."  IJut  the  lowers 
of  evil  pur|K>sed  otherwise.  Tlie  respectful  order  wns  but  a  delusive 
calm.  One  thinl  of  the  |)ersons  assembled,  perhaps,  were  AlM>lition- 
ists  or  ft-ee-discussionists ;  another  thinl  were  curious  on-lcx>kers, 
eager  chiefly  for  excitement,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  by  every 
s|)cnker ;  but  there  was  also  a  partj*  gathere<l  there,  at  once  from 
counting-rooms  and  cellars,  who  were  deadly  foes  to  the  Antislavery 
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movement,  and  only  waiting  a  fit  clmnoo  for  outbreak.  Tlio  occa- 
sion came.  The  Attorney-General  mounted  the  platform.  lie 
pronounced  tlie  resolutions  to  be,  so  far  as  he  hml  heard  them, 
'^abstiact  proiKNiiUons'*;  said  tliat 'Mt  would  bo  idle  and  useless 
to  call  tliis  gi*cat  meeting  of  the  citizens  together  merely'  to  aflhm 
by  solemn  vote  what  nobody  would  have  tite  hardihood  to  deny  " ; 
demanded  to  know  how  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  merited  the  distinction  of 
being  tlius  commemorated ;  accused  him  of  inciting  the  skives  to 
rise  upon  tlieir  masters ;  oomi)arcd  the  skves  to  wild  beasts  tliirst- 
ing  for  blood ;  asked  whether  *«  tliat  man  Imd  not  died  as  the  fool 
dieth  " ;  likened  the  mob  of  Alton  to  tlie  fathers  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  wound  up  by  saying,  «'to  sympathize  witii  tliose  who  have 
been  mobbed,  and  whose  own  rashness  and  impnidenoo  have  in- 
cited the  mob,  is  not  the  best  way  to  put  down  mobs.'*  *  lliis 
siieech,  of  course,  awakened  the  latent  emotions  of  all  parties,  and 
shouts  of  approval,  and  hisses  of  contempt,  alternately  drowned 
each  other. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  uproar  that  tlie  chairman,  turning  to 
his  friend,  said,  witli  a  smile,  «*  Can  3*ou  stand  thunder?"  *'  Such 
thunder  as  this,"  was  the  answer,  *^  in  any  measure."  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  was  sitting  at  tlie  time  upon  Uie  platform,  and  looking  down 
over  the  surging  waves  of  Uic  excilcd  crowd  witli  undistiu-bcd 
serenity.  For  a  few  moments  it  seemed  doubtAd  what  would  be 
tlie  result  of  tliis  appeal  fVom  one  of  tlio  highest  ofllcers  of  the  State 
to  popular  prejudice  and  passion.  And  tlien  it  was  tliat  Uiero  oc- 
curred a  scene  which  alwaj's  remained  bright  in  Dr.  Channing's 
memory.  Wendell  Philli|)s,  Esq.,  a  young  lawyer,  whose  rare 
powers  of  comnmnding  and  brilliant  eloquence  were  Uien  unknown, 
and  who  had  no  influence  to  sustain  him  but  associations  connected 
with  Uie  honored  family  of  which  he  was  a  branch,  took  the  stage. 
lie  began  b}'  expressing  his  **•  surprise  at  the  sentiments  of  the  last 
s|Xiaker,  —  surprise,  not  onl}'  at  such  sentiments  IVom  such  a  man, 
but  at  the  applause  tliey  had  elicited  within  tliese  walls."  At- 
tempts were  made  to  silence  the  boUl  youth,  but  on  he  went  until 
he  reached  this  climax  of  his  philippic.  *^  I  thought  tiiose  pictured 
lips,"  pointing  to  the  portraits  in  the  hall,  ^^  would  have  broken  into 
voice  to  rebuke  the  recreant  American,  the  slanderer  of  the  dead. 
The  gentleman  said,  that  he  should  sink  into  insignificance,  if  ho 
dared  to  gainsay  tlie  principles  of  these  resolutions.  Sir,  for  the 
sentiments  he  has  uttered,  on  soil  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of  Pu- 
ritans and  the  blood  of  patriots,  the  earth  should  have  yawned  and 
swallowed  him  up."    Here  the  tumult  of  applause  and  oountcr- 

1  The  Daily  Advocate,  l>ecember  9th,  1887. 
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fipplausc  became  deafening,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  order 
could  1)0  restored.  Dr.  Channing  frequently  referred  to  the  tone, 
look,  gesture,  with  which  this  young  man,  beaming  with  truth,  np- 
lx>me  by  justice,  strong  in  rectitude,  careless  of  consequences,  in 
the  Imll  con.H<H;rnUMl  bj'  grand  associations,  and  l)cforo  a  vast  asscm- 
1)ly  of  f(^llow-t'itizcns,  half  hostile  to  freedom,  pounul  fortli  the  vial 
of  his  indignation,  as  '^  morally  sublime."  That  brave  deed  com^ 
manded  unwilling  respect  from  all,  and  won  the  day.  The  Hon. 
William  Sturgis  had  already,  in  an  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Phillii)8's 
remarks,  l)espoken  for  him  a  fair  hearing,  thus  throwing  tlie  weight 
of  his  high  (^mmercial  character  on  the  right  side ;  and  George 
Bond,  lilsq.,  Justly  respected  by  the  community  for  business  energy 
and  ('hrintian  (rharit3',  >*^^  followe<l  up  the  speech  in  a  most  manly, 
generous,  direct  appeal  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
b}'  a  large  majority.  And  so  **/retf  diseumon  of  the  suhfeci  of  free 
disetission**  was  secured  in  Boston.  **  Stout  men,  my  husband  for 
one,"  wrote  a  sfiectator  of  this  scene,  '^  came  home  that  day  and 
*  lillcd  up  their  voices  and  wept.'  Dr.  Chfluning  did  not  know  how 
dangerous  an  experiment — as  people  count  danger  —  he  adven- 
tured. We  knew  that  we  must  send  the  children  out  of  town,  and 
sleep  in  our  da^'-garments  that  night,  unless  free  discussion  pre- 
vailed." 

On  the  25th  of  December,  Dr.  Channing  thus  summed  up  the 
history  of  this  eventful  stniggle  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Follen :  — 

*'  I  send  3'ou  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Faneuil  Hall,  as 
you  desire.  I  gave  the  movers  of  it  to  understand  that  I  should 
not  spoak ;  but  when  I  found  that  the  opposition  to  the  meeting 
made  it  diflh'ult  to  get  Bi)eakcrs,  J  felt  m^'sclf  Imund  to  give  up  my 
objections,  and  to  say  a  few  words.  I  little  ex|)ectetl,  when  I 
signc<l  the  pdiiion,  to  get  myself  into  a  fray ;  but  the  patli  of  duty 
was  plain  ;  and  a  man  ought  not  to  talk  of  difllculty  when  he  sees 
clearly  the  right.  Good  was  done  to  mj'sclf  y  but  1  am  not  sura 
that  much  wiut  done  to  others." 

Dr.  ('Iinnning*s  (H)urso,  in  reflation  (^  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting, 
id(?iitino<l  him  before  the  public  with  the  '*  Abolitionists"  pro])er,  as 
he  had  never  l>een  before;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  added 
clniui  U)  their  c^nndence,  as  well  as  an  increased  sense  of  respousl- 
bilit}'  for  the  conduct  of  the  Antislavery  movement,  made  him 
desire  to  address  to  them  some  words  of  counsel.  That  he  had 
nieflitatod  such  a  communication  even  earlier  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 
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'  **  Newport^  October  26,  1887.^  There  is  one  subject  on  which  I 
should  like  to  write,  but  can  promise  noUiing,  and  that  is  the  dmr- 
aoter  of  Alx)litioni8m.  I  should  like  to  point  out  wliat  I  tliiuk  its 
defects  and  dangers,  and  to  do  something  towards  helping  i)eople 
to  comprehend  it.  Perhaps  the  Abolitionists  themselves  are  not 
aware  iiow  little  tlicy  are  understood,  boUi  at  the  North  and  the 
South.  The}'  are  supposed  to  be  partly  heated  by  ideas  of  rights 
and  liberty,  partly  fevered  by  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  slave's  suf- 
ferings, parti}'  stirred  up  by  the  passion  for  notoriety.  That  Uiey 
have  an  affection  for  the  colored  man  as  a  man  and  a  hrother^  and 
wish  to  remove  what  crushes  his  humanity,  is  not  suspected.  The 
Soutli  cannot  conceive  of  this  feeling,  nor  is  it  very  comprehensible 
at  the  North.  Your  hrolheHy  feeling  towards  the  slave  is  a  mys- 
tery, to  a  degree  which,  perhai^s,  you  do  not  suspect.  I  should  like 
to  scatter  this  delusion.  Could  I  help  to  make  people  understand 
what  a  stream  of  real  love  is  flowing  toward  the  slave,  perhaps  I 
should  do  him  more  good  than  by  a  general  vindicntlcm  of  his 
rights  It  would  1k)  vastly  more  dillksult,  but  it  would  o|)on  his 
way  to  other  hearts,  l^erhaps  the  dilllculty  is  to  l)o  overcome  by 
the  Abolitionists  alone,  by  Uieir  ])er8evering,  unaifccted  kindness 
to  the  colored  race.  Are  you  aware  that  a  master  feels  as  if  you 
were  injuring  hmi  by  presuming  to  love  his  slaves,  and  to  care  for 
their  happiness?  It  is  as  if  you  should  take  a  s|>ecial  liking  to  his 
horses  or  dogs,  and  tliiuk  of  ministcHng  to  tlicir  comforts.  They 
are  all  his," 

But  the  sad  event  of  Mr.  Ix>veJoy*s  murder,  while  in  tlie  act  of 
forcibly  defending  his  civil  rights,  guve  a  new  direction  to  Dr. 
Channing's  tlioughts,  and  made  him  still  more  solicitous  Uian  be- 
fore to  infhse  a  higher  spirit  of  calmness,  candor,  wisdom,  into  the 
hearts  of  tliose  whom  he  so  deeply  honored  for  tlieir  humanity  and 
heroism.  Immediately  after  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  therefore, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Liberator,  extracts  tvom  which  will  Ailly 
exphiin  his  views. 

**  Boston^  December  14,  1887.  Mr  Friends: — A  recent  event 
induces  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  remarks.  I  tinist  you  will  not 
ascribe  them  to  a  love  of  dictation,  and  especially  that  you  will  not 
tliink  me  capable  of  uttering  a  word  of  censure,  in  d4iA»i*cnce  to  tlio 
prejudices  and  passions  of  your  opixisers.  My  sympuUiies  are  witli 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted.  I  have  labored,  Jn  a  darker  day 
than  this,  to  vindicate  your  rights ;  and  notliing  would  tempt  me  at 
this  moment  to  speak  a  disapproving  word,  if  I  thought  I  should 
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give  the  slightest  countenance  te  tho  violence  under  which  jon  have 
sufTerccl.  I  have  spolccn  of  tho  slight  service  which  I  have  ren- 
dered, not  as  a  claim  for  gratitude,  —  for  I  only  performed  a  plain 
duty,  —  but  as  giving  me  a  title  te  a  candid  construction  of  what  I 
am  now  to  offer. 

''You  woll  know  that  I  have  not  l)oen  satisflcd  witli  all  your 
modes  of  operation.  I  have  particularly  made  objections  to  the 
organization  and  union  of  numerous  and  wide-spread  societies  for 
the  subversion  of  slavery.  1  have  believed,  however,  that  manj^  of 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  such  an  association  would  l)c  obviated 
by  3'our  adoption  of  what  is  called  '  the  peace  principle' ;  in  other 
wonls,  by  3'our  unwillingness  to  use  physical  force  for  self-defence. 
To  this  feature  of  your  society*  I  have  looked  as  a  pledge  that  your 
zeal,  even  if  it  should  prove  excessive,  would  not  work  much  harm. 
You  can  Judge,  then,  of  tlie  sorrow  with  which  I  heard  of  the  trage^ 
dy  of  Alton,  where  one  of  your  respected  bretliren  fell  witli  arms 
in  his  hands.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  his  course  was  Justified  by  the 
laws  of  his  country',  and  bj*  tlie  esteblished  opinions  and  practice 
of  the  civilized  world.  I  felt,  too,  that  the  violence  under  which 
he  foil,  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  press  and  our  dearest  righto, 
deserved  the  same  reprobation  ft-om  the  friends  of  free  institutions 
as  if  ho  had  fallen  an  unresisting  victim.  But  I  felt  tltat  a  cloud 
had  gathered  over  your  society,  and  that  a  dangerous  precedent  had 
l>ocn  given  in  tlie  cause  of  humanit3%  So  strong  was  this  impres- 
sion, Uiat,  wliilHt  Uiis  event  found  ito  way  into  olher  pulpits,  I  was 
iniwilliug  to  make  it  the  topic  of  a  religious  discourse,  but  preferred 
to  express  uty  reprobation  of  it  In  another  place,  where  it  would  be 
viewed  only  in  ito  bearings  on  civil  aild  political  righto.  My  hope 
was,  that  tlie  members  of  3'our  society,  whilst  they  would  do  honor 
to  tlie  fearless  spirit  of  your  fallen  brother,  would  still,  with  one 
loud  voice,  proclaim  their  disapprobation  of  his  last  act,  and  their 
sorrow  that  through  him  a  cause  of  philantbrop3'  had  been  stoined 
with  blood.  In  this,  I  am  sorry  to  sa3'  that  I  liave  been  disap- 
|X)iutcHl.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  no  Justification  of  the  act.  I  have 
seen  a  few  disapproving  sentences,  but  no  such  clear  and  general 
te8timon3'  against  this  error  of  the  lamented  Lovejoy  as  is  needed 
to  give  assurance  against  ito  rcixstition 

'*  It  seems  to  me  of  great  im|K>rtance,  that  3'ou  should  steadily 
disavow  tliis  n»sort  to  for<!e  by  Mr.  Jx)V(»jo3'.  Thero  nre  iieculiar 
reasons  for  it.  Your  fiosition  in  our  country  is  |)cculiar,  and  makes 
it  imix>rtent  that  you  should  be  view'cd  as  incapable  of  resorting  to 
violent  moans. 

**  In  the  first  place,  j'ou  are  a  large  and  growing  party,  and  are 
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possessed  with  a  fervent  zeal,  such  as  has  been  unknown  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Revohitionary  conflict.  At  the  same  time,  you 
are  distrusted,  and,  still  more,  hated,  by  a  multitude  of  your 
fellow-citizens.  Here,  tlien,  are  the  elements  of  deadly  strife. 
From  masses  so  hostile,  so  inflamed,  there  is  reason  to  fear  tumults, 
conflicts,  bloodshed.  What  is  it  which  has  prevented  these  sad 
results  in  the  i>ast;  in  the  daj's  of  your  weakness?  Your  forbear- 
ance ;  your  unwillingness  to  meet  force  by  force.  Had  you  adopted 
the  means  of  defence  which  any  other  party,  so  pei-secuteil,  would 
have  chosen,  our  sti^eets  miglit  again  and  again  have  flowed  witli 
blood.  Society  might  luive  been  shaken  by  tlie  conflict.  If  now, 
in  yoilr  strength,  you  take  tlie  swonl,  and  i-cpuy  blow  with  blow, 
what  is  not  to  be  feared?  It  is  one  of  tlie  objections  to  great  asso- 
ciations, that  they  accumulate  a  power  which,  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment and  exn8|xsration,  tlireatens  public  couunotious,  and  which 
may  even  turn  our  country  into  a  fleld  of  battle.  1  say,  Uien,  that 
if  you  choose  to  organize  so  vast  a  force  for  a  cause  which  awakens 
fierce  passions,  you  must  adopt  *  the  peace  principle '  as  your  in- 
violable rule.  You  must  trust  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  moral  sym- 
imthies  of  the  oommnnity.  You  must  try  the  power  of  sufleriug 
for  truth.  The  first  Christians  tried  this  among  communities  more 
ferocious  than  onr  own.  You  have  yourselves  tried  it,  and  througii 
it  have  made  rapid  progress.  To  desert  it  might  ha  to  phnige 
tlie  country  into  feai'Ail  contests,  and  to  rob  your  cause  of  all  its 
sanctit}' 

'^  Hitherto  I  have  appealed  confidently  to  your  pacific  principles 
as  securities  against  all  wrongs.  I  have  seen  witli  indignation  the 
violence  of  cowanlly  and  unprincipled  men  directed  against  an  un- 
resisting band.  I  trust  tliat  your  friends  will  never  imve  etuise  to 
grow  faint  in  yoiu*  defence.  1  trust  tliut  tlie  tragetly  of  Alton  will 
draw  fix>m  3'ou  new  assurances  of  your  trust  in  God,  in  the  power  of 
truth,  and  in  tlie  moral  sj'mpathies  of  a  Christian  people 

^*  Having  expressetl  my  disapprobation  and  fears,  I  feel  Uiat  it 
is  right  to  close  this  letter  with  expressing  the  deep  interest  1  feel 
in  you,  not  as  an  association,  but  as  men  pledged  to  the  use  of  all 
lawful  means  for  the  subversion  of  slaver}*.  There  is  but  one  test 
by  which  individuals  or  parties  can  be  Judged,  and  that  is,  tlie 
prinetpUt  ft'om  which  they  act,  and  which  tliey  are  pledged  to 
siip|x>rt.  No  matter  how  many  able  men  a  party  may  numlier  in 
its  ranks ;  unless  pledged  to  great  principieiy  it  must  pass  away, 
and  its  leaders  sink  into  oblivion.  There  are  two  great  principles 
to  which  you  are  devoted,  and  for  which  I  have  always  honored 
3'ou.    The  first  is,  the  freedom  of  the  press.    This  you  have  not 
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only  vlndicatcxl  with  your  Ups  and  pens,  but  you  have  asserted  It 
amidst  iMsrsccutlons.    Tlie  right  of  a  man  to  publish  his  convictions 
on  sulijccts  of  dcciMJst  concern  to  society  and  Iiumanity,  tills  you 
have  licld  fast  when  most  men  would  have  shrunk  from  it.    This 
praciiwil  assertion  of  a  great  principle  I  liold  to  be  worUi  more  ttiim 
the  most  eloquent  professions  of  it  in  public  meetings,  or  tlian  all 
the  vindications  of  it  in  the  closet     I  have  Uianlced  you,  and  thank 
you  again,  In  the  name  of  liberty,  for  this  good  service  which  you 
have  rondorcd  her.    I  know  of  none  to  whom  her  debt  is  greater. 
There  wns  a  time  when  tlie  freedom  of  tiie  press  needed  no  de- 
fcMidcrs  in  onr  land,  for  It  was  strong  In  the  love  of  the  people.    It 
was  recognized  as  the  pervading  life,  the  conservaUve  power,  of 
our  institutions.     A  voice  raised  against  It  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced moral  treason.    We  clung  to  It  as  an  Immutable  principle, 
as  a  universal  and  Inalienable  right.    We  received  it  as  an  Intui- 
tive  triitli,  as  no  more  to  Iks  questionwi  than  a  law  of  nature.    But 
*  the  times  are  changed,  and  we  change  with  them.'     Are  there  no 
signs,  is  there  nothing  to  make  us  fear,  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  regardwl  as  a  fight  and  a  principle,  Is  dying  out  of 
tlie  hearte  of  Uiis  i)eople?    It  Is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that 
the  vast  majority  speak  and  publish  their  ttioughU  without  danger. 
The  question  Is,  whether  this  free<lom  Is  distinctly  and  practically 
recognized  as  every  man's  right.    Unless  It  stands  on  this  ground,  It 
is  little  more  than  a  name ;  It  has  no  permanent  life.     To  rcftise 
it  to  a  minority,  however  small,  Is  to  loosen  every  man's  hold  of  It, 
to  violate  Ite  sacredness,  to  break  up  Its  foundation.     A  despotism 
too  strong  for  fear  may,  ttirough  Its  verj-  strength,  aUow  to  the 
mass  great  liberty  of  utterance ;  but  In  conceding  It  as  a  privilege, 
and  not  an  a  right,  and  by  withholding  it  at  pleasure  from  offensive 
bulividiials,  the  deHi)ot  betrays  himself  as  truly  as  If  he  hail  put  a 
seal  on  every  man's  lips.    That  state  must  not  call  Itself  free.  In 
which  any  party,  however  small,  cannot  safely  speak  Its  mind ;  In 
which  any  party  Is  exposed  to  violence  for  the  exercise  of  a  uni- 
versal right ;    in  which  the  laws,  made  to  protect  all,  cannot  be 
simtaiiied  nfrainat  brute  force.     The   freedom  of  speech  and  tlie 
pivss  flecfns  now  to  be  sharing  the  lot  of  all  great  principles.     His- 
tory shows  us,  that  all  great  principles,  however  ardently  esiwused 
for  a  time,  have  a  tendency  to  fade  Into  traditions,  to  degenerate 
into  a  hollow  cant,  to  Iwwme  woi-ds  of  little  import,  and  to  remain 
for  tloelamation  when  their  vital  iM)wcr  is  gone.     At  such  a  perio<l, 
every  gcMxl  citizen  Is  called  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  restore  their 
life  and  [wwer.    To  some,  it  may  be  a  disheartening  thought,  that 
the  battle  of  liberty  Is  never  to  end,  that  ito  first  principles  must  be 
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eetablished  anew,  on  the  very  spots  where  they  seemed  immovably 
fixed.  But  it  is  the  law  of  our  being,  that  no  true  good  can  be 
made  sure  without  struggle ;  and  it  should  cheer  us  to  Uihik,  tliat 
to  struggle  for  the  right  is  tlie  noblest  use  of  our  powers,  and  the 
only  means  of  happiness  and  perfection. 

*^  Anotlier  ground  of  my  strong  interest  in  your  body  is,  that 
you  are  pledged  to  another  principle,  far  broader  than  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  on  which  this  and  all  other  rights  repose.  You 
start  f^*om  the  sublimest  truth.  You  oppose  slaver)^,  not  ttom 
political  or  worldly  considerations.  You  take  your  stand  on  the 
unutterable  worth  of  every  human  being,  and  on  his  inalienable 
rights  as  a  rational,  moral,  and  immortal  cliild  of  God.  Here  is 
your  strength.  Unlike  the  political  parties  which  agitate  the 
oountry,  you  have  a  prineipie^  and  Uie  grandest  which  can  unite  a 
body  of  men.  That  you  fhlty  comprehend  it,  or  are  alwa}*s  faithftil 
to  it,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  but  3'ou  have  it,  and  it  is  cause  of  Joy  to 
see  men  seizing  it  even  in  an  imperfect  form.  All  slaver)*,  all 
oppressive  institutions,  all  social  abuses,  s[)ring  from  or  involve 
contempt  of  human  nature.  The  tyrant  docs  not  know  who  it  is 
whom  he  tramples  in  the  dust.  You  have  caught  a  glimi^e  of  Uie 
truth.  The  inappreciable  worth  of  every  human  being,  and  the 
derivation  of  his  rights,  not  from  pa|)er  constitutions  and  human 
laws,  but  tcom  his  spiritiml  and  immortal  nature,  from  his  aillnity 
with  Goil,  —  these  are  the  truths  which  are  to  renovate  society,  by 
the  light  of  which  our  present  civilization  will  one  day  be  seen  to 
bear  man}*  an  impress  of  barbarism,  and  b}'  tlie  power  of  which  a 
real  brotherhood  will  more  and  more  unite  the  now  divided  and 
struggling  family  of  man 

^^This  is  a  high  standard,  but  not  too  high  for  men  who  have 
started  from  the  great  principle  of  your  association.  They  who 
found  their  efforts  against  oppression  on  every  man's  near  relation 
to  God,  on  every  man's  participation  of  a  moral  and  immortal 
nature,  cannot,  without  singular  inconsistency,  grow  fierce  against 
the  many  in  their  zeal  for  a  few.  From  a  l)ody  founded  on  such  a 
principle  ought  to  come  forth  more  enlightened  ftiends  of  the  race, 
more  enlarged  philantliroptsts,  than  liavo  yet  been  trained.  Guaixl 
from  dishonor  tlie  divine  tnith  which  3*ou  luive  espoused  as  your 
creed  and  your  rule.  Siiow  fortli  its  energy  in  what  you  do  and 
suffer.  Show  forth  its  celestial  purity  in  your  (Veedom  firom  un- 
worthy passions.  Prove  it  to  be  tvom  God,  by  serene  tnist  in  his 
providence,  by  fearless  obedience  to  his  will,  by  imitating  his  im- 
partial Justice  and  his  universal  love. 

^*  I  now  close  this  long  letter.    I  have  spoken  the  more  freely, 
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becauBC  I  shall  probably  be  prevented,  by  varioos  and  pressing 
objects,  from  comnuuiicAting  with  you  again.  In  yonr  great  and 
hoi}'  puri)ose  you  have  my  sympatliies  and  best  wishes.  I  implore 
for  3'ou  Uie  guidance  and  blessing  of  God. 

*' Ver}'  sincerely,  your  ftiend." 

In  the  well-known  article,  entitled  "The  Martyr  Ago  of  the 
United  SlnU^n  <ir  Amorirn,"*  MIrs  Martinoau  thus  ntirmU^s  nn  oc- 
ctin*ciicc,  of  which  slio  was  probalily  a  witness,  and  wliicli  it  may 
1)0  well  to  record,  as  ilhistrating  Dr.  Clmnning's  relations  witli  tlie 
AlioliUoniHts.  it  hnp|)ened  at  tlio  time  wlicn  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society  had  api)ointcd  a 
committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  in  relation 
to  tlic  subject  of  ])cnal  enactments  against  AlK>lition  societies  and 
Al)oliUon  presses,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  Southeni 
States  had  demanded.  '^  While  the  committee  were,  with  osten- 
tatious negligence,  keeping  tlie  Abolitionists  waiting,  the  Senate 
Chamber  presented  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  contemptuous 
committee,  dawdling  about  some  immaterial  business,  were  lolling 

over  a  table The  Abolitionists,  to  whom  this  business  was 

a  prelude  to  life  or  deatli,  were  earnestly  consulting  in  groups, — 
at  the  fartlier  end  of  the  chamber.  Garrison  and  another,  standing 
head  to  liead,  —  somewhat  nearer.  Dr.  Follen,  looking  German  all 
over,  and  a  deeper  earnestness  tlian  usual  oversi>reading  his  serene 
and  meditative  countenance;  and  in  consultation  with  him  Mr. 
Loring,  looking  only  too  frail  in  form,  but  with  a  face  radiant  with 
inwaitl  light.  There  were  May,  and  Goodell,  and  Sewall,  and 
several  more,  and  many  an  anxious  wife,  or  sister,  or  friend,  look- 
ing <1owu  from  the  gallery.  During  the  su8|)cnBe,  tlie  door  o|K)ned, 
and  Dr.  Channing  entered,  — one  of  the  last  people  that  could,  on 
that  wiiitr}'  aUcrnoon,  have  been  expected.  lie  stood  for  a  few 
moments  mufllcd  in  cloak  and  shawl-handkerchief,  then  walked  the 
whole  length  of  tlie  room,  and  was  immediately  seen  shaking  hands 
with  Mr.  Garrison.  He  afterwards  explained,  that  he  was  not,  at 
the  moment,  certain  that  it  was  Mr.  Garrison,  but  that  ho  was  not 
the  less  happy  to  have  shaken  hands  with  him.  A  murmur  ran 
through  the  gallery,  and  a  smile  went  round  the  chaml)er.  Mrs. 
Chapman  whispered  to  her  next  neighl)or,  — '  Righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.'  Dr.  Channing  had  censured  the 
Abolitionists  in  his  pamphlet  on  Slaver}'.  Mr.  Garrison,  in  the 
Liberator,  had  rejected  tiie  censure,  and  here  thej'  were,  shaking 
hands  in  the  Senate  Chamber.     It  was  presently  found  tliat  a  pres- 

I  London  and  Westminster  lleTicw,  Dccembori  1838. 
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8uro  of  numbers  oompclied  on  odjournmont  to  the  larger  IIooso  of 
Representatives.  There  Dr.  Ghanning  sat,  behind  the  speakers, 
handing  them  notes,  and  most  obviously  affording  them  his  oounte- 
uance,  so  as  to  be  Uieneeforth  considered  by  the  world  an  aooession 
to  their  principles,  though  not  to  tiieir  organized  bod}*.*' 

Some  painAii  facts  in  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Antislav* 
cry  movement  was  for  many  years  rcgaitlud  by  leading  |X!rsons  in 
the  Feileral  Street  Society  must  hero  be  stated,  as  yet  further 
proving  Dr.  Chanuing's  readiness  to  oo-operato  with  the  Abolition* 
ists,  so  far  as  his  Judgment  and  conscience  would  permit.  In  ^^  Right 
and  Wrong  in  Boston,  1835,"  Mra.  Cliapman,  speaking  of  tlie  Bos- 
ton Female  Antislavery  Society,  sa3's:  ^^  Having  notified  it"  —  an 
address  by  Gcoi^e  Thompson,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  Anti- 
slaver}'  associations  —  *^  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clianning's  church,  where 
a  notice  of  our  meetings  has  never  been  reihsed  a  reading."  This 
was  true  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  Antislavery  movement,  and 
would  have  been  true  always,  had  Dr.  Channing's  wishes  been 
followed.  It  was  his  desire,  not  only  that  notices  of  the  Anti- 
slaver}'  societies  should  be  freely  read  in  the  Federal  Street  pulpit, 
but  that  the  meeting-house  itself  should  be  ojieucd  for  Uicir  use. 
In  both  respects  he  was  overruled  by  Uie  decision  of  the  Federal 
Street  congregation.  The  standing  committee  placed  a  strict  em- 
bargo upon  all  notices  of  a  doubtful  ciiaracter,  so  that  very  few  of 
Antislavery  meetings  ever  reached  the  odiciating  minister.  And 
in  April,  1837,  Dr.  Clianning  received  a  negative  answer  to  Uio 
following  note:  — 

"  To  the  Standing  CommiUee  of  Federal  Street  Church, 

^*  Gkmtlbmkn  :  — The  enclosed  letter" — an  application  by  Francis 
Jackson,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  the  churoh  for  the  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Antislavery  Society  —  ^^  was  sent  to  mo 
this  morning.  I  wrote  in  reply,  that  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to 
me  that  our  church  should  be  used  for  tlie  purpose  exi)ro88ed  in  Uie 
letter ;  but  that  it  .was  the  custom  with  us  for  the  committee  of  the 
society  to  receive  and  decide  on  such  applications,  and  that  I  would 
accordingly  lay  the  subject  before  them,  which  I  now  do. 

"  Very  truly,  your  ftiend." 

It  was  entirely  against  his  will  tliat,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Federal  Street  ineotiiig-house  was  obtained  ttinxi  tlie  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  a  lecture,  by  tlie  disingenuous  action  of  an  agent 
of.  tlie  Colonization  Society.  But  a  far  more  bitter  disappointment 
followed.    Nothhig  in  all  his  intercourae  with  his  people,  nothing  in 
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his  whole  Aiitislavcry  experience,  caused  him  so  much  pain  as  a 
rcAisal  of  tlic  use  of  the  church  to  tlic  Massachusetts  Antislavery 
Societ3%  on  the  sad  occasion  when  all  true-hearted  persons  were 
called  to  mourn  the  awAil  death  of  Charles  Follen,  and  when  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Mny  had  prepared  a  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the 
rare  virtues  of  that  heroic  and  honored  man.  It  was  not  only  tlie 
insult  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  friend  that  grieved  him,  —  though 
this  could  not  but  shock  his  quick  and  delicate  feelings ;  still  less 
was  it  the  disregard,  under  such  touching  circumstances,  of  his  well- 
known  wishoM,  that  wounded  him  most  dce[)l3' ;  but  this  manifesta- 
tion of  a  want  of  high  sentiment  in  the  congregation  to  which,  for 
so  man}'  3'ear8,  he  had  ofllciatcd  as  pastor,  made  him  question  the 
useAihiess  of  his  whole  ministr}*.  To  what  end  hod  he  i)oured  out 
his  soul,  if  such  conduct  was  a  practical  embodiment  of  tlie  pnncii)los 
and  precepts  which  he  had  so  earnestly  inculcated?  This  event 
brought  home  to  his  heart  the  conviction,  that  the  need  was  very 
urgent  of  a  thorough  application  of  the  Christian  law  of  love  to  all 
existing  social  relations. 

Tiic  following  lettcra  will  complete  the  view  of  Dr.  Channiug*s 
connection  with  the  Antislavery  movement. 

«« Neivporl,  Aufffist  2,  1838.^  Yestenlay  we  rode  to  Fall  River,  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  goodness  of  God 
in  giving  freedom  to  eight  hundred  thousand  fellow-creatures  in  tlie 
West  Indies.  What  a  glorious  tnumph  of  Christianity !  — for  this 
work  has  l>con  accomplislied  by  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  benevolence 
wliicli  CInnstianity  has  spread  abroad.  And  can  this  spirit  stop? 
Has  it  done  its  work?  Has  it  more  tlian  begun  its  work?  1  feel  a 
more  clieering  hope  than  ever  for  my  race.  Never  had  I  so  little 
alarm.  In  tnith,  all  alarm  seems  to  have  left  me.  I  confide  in 
tnitli,  nnd  (Sod,  and  human  nature  more  than  ever,  and  want  noth- 
ing but  strength  to  enter  with  new  life  on  m}'  labors.*' 

»*  Jlosfon^  February  2G,  1840.     Slavery  never  seemed  to  me  a 

moi*e  important  subject.     I  am  sorry  that thinks  so  highly  of 

|M)litif*}il  aclion  on  tlie  subject.  My  belief  is,  tlmt  tlie  cause  would 
luive  gone  on  stendilj*,  surely,  ha<l  not  |X)Iiti(ta1  actifm  been  resorted 
to,  —  lind  the  fVionds  of  the  cmuso  laborc<l  to  nttrac^t  to  it  tlie  tlilnk- 
iiig,  virtuous,  patriotic,  by  unremitting  apiieals  to  the  reason  and 
conscieiM«." 

«'  October  G,  18tO.*  I  have  no  hostility  to  this  society,'  If  it  will 
confine  itsc*lf  to  its  legitimate  objects.    The  chief  of  these  I  under- 

1  To  .ToBcpli  Tiiekcrnmn,  I).  T).  *  The  Colonizslion  Society. 

*  To  Mr.  llnzAril,  Vauclute,  R.  I. 
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Btand  to  be  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  of  AfViea,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  ti-ade.  IIow  for  a  colony  made  up  of  such 
materials  as  you  send  may  answer  these  ends,  some  will  question. 
But  if  any  have  faith  in  it,  I  say,  let  them  try  it,  and  may  God  bless 
their  benevolent  efforts.  My  objection  to  the  society  is,  that  it  has 
exeiled  an  influence,  and  a  ver^'  disastit>us  one,  bej^ond  its  pro|)er 
limits.  I  fear  that  it  has  done  more  to  depress  and  corrupt  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  community  on  the  subject  of  Emancipation, 
« than  all  other  things. 

''  But  tlie  past  is  past.  I  desire  a  better  Aiture.  You,  as  a 
friend  of  ft'ecdom  and  humanity,  cannot  knowingly,  I  am  sura,  give 
aid  to  doctrines  and  efforts  which  go  to  quiet  tlio  conscience  of  tlie 
slaveholder  and  to  oiiish  the  hope  of  tlie  slave.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary that  Colonization  and  Emancipation  should  come  into  col- 
lision? Why  may  not  good  men  favor  both?  Why  cannot  Uie 
children  of  Africa  on  both  sides  of  tlio  ocean  be  raised  at  Uie  same 
moment  to  the  rights  and  dignit}'  of  man?  Good  men  will  choose, 
among  various  objects  of  humanity,  to  which  they  will  devote  tliem- 
selves.  But  why  quarrel  with  and  obstruct  others?  Whoever 
places  himself  in  the  way  of  Emancipation  I  must  regard  as  acting 
tlie  pait  of  tlio  enemy  of  his  race,  and  it  is  |xx)r  comfort  to  mo  Uiat 
ho  does  this  in  order  to  produce  anotlier  good,  in  tliese  views  1 
doubt  not  that  I  have  your  sympathy,  and  what  I  desira  is,  tluit 
3'ou  would  spare  no  effort  to  bring  the  operations  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  into  harmony  with  Uiem.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  this 
institution  accomplishing  its  ends  in  Africa ;  but  I  cannot  exix^ct 
to  see  it  doing  good  abroad,  if  it  shall,  in  any  way,  countenance 
oppression  at  home.  Let  its  munificent  patrons  say,  with  decision, 
that  it  must  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  obstruct  the  cause  of  eman- 
cipation at  home,  and  I  believe  tlie  difficulty  will  end.  Is  tlie  time 
never  to  come  when  good  men  will  pursue  Uieir  various  patlis  in 
peace?" 

^' April  1,  1841.*  I  thank  you  for  'The  Hour  and  tlio  Mon.' 
You  have  given  a  magninoeiit  picture  of  Toiissaint ;  and,  in  tnilli, 
I  know  not  where  the  hei*oio  character  is  more  grandly  ooiiceived. 
May  you  live  to  render  many  such  services  to  humanity  1 " 

^^  Newport y  June  21,  1841.  1  have  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
souUiwaixl,  —  have  seen  mora  of  societ}'  and  the  country,  and  ex|ie- 
rieneed  much  kindness.  The  Abolitionists  have  given  me  a  coixlial 
welcome,  and  it  delights  me  to  see  how  a  great  common  object 

1  To  Mils  Harriet  MartUiMtt. 
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establishes  in  on  honr  a  conndcnce  and  (Hondship  wliicli  years  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  pitxliice.  My  'Emancipation'  has  been 
spiHsad  widely,  and  I  believe  done  nincli  gooil.  It  lias  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  influence.  It  is  Just  stereot^-ped,  and  I 
know  not  how  manj*  tliousands  are  to  be  sent  forth.  A  Quaker 
from  England  brought  mo  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Clarkson, 
with  a  lock  of  his  hair,  in  tcstimou}'  of  his  pleasure  in  the  work.  I 
cannot  tell  3'ou  the  hospitalities  which  my  Abolition  laliors  win  for 
me,  nor  was  I  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  influence.  I  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  grateful  for  them.  The  opi)osition  they  have  excited 
has  done  me  great  good,  has  Ijcen  a  very  precious  part  of  the  expe- 
rience of  my  life,  and  now  the  blessings  of  success  are  added  to  the 
higher  blessing  of  suflcring  for  the  truth.  I  do  not  wear  as  yet  a 
crown  of  martyrdom.  I  hoiie  I  have  not  declined  it  by  dishonora- 
ble compliance." 

^^AtiffMt  10,  1842.  Finding  the  people  around  me  disposed  to 
forget  the  slave,  I  prepared  an  address  for  the  First  of  August, 
which  has  gone  to  the  press,  I  feel  that  such  efforts  bring  me 
before  the  public  as  a  pamphleteer^  not  a  very  exalted  name  in  liter- 
ature. But  this  is  the  readiest  wa}-  to  the  public  mind,  and  I  could 
not  decline  the  task  without  self-reproach." 

*'  September^  1842.*  My  First  of  August  address  was  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  mountains,  which  you  know  are  tlie 
'  holy  land '  of  liberty.  I  did  not  think  of  making  any  serious 
oflV)rt,  but  insensibly  it  grew  under  my  hands,  till  it  spread  over 
pages  enougli  to  require  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  delivery.  I  had 
onl}'  stiTugtJi  to  si)eak  an  hour  and  ten  or  flfleen  minutes.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  spoke  with  more  effect.  I  felt  that  I  had 
found  mj'  way  to  the  hearts  of  my  hearers.  What  Uie  intrinsic, 
))ermaneut  merits  of  the  address  are,  I  cannot  say.  Its  popularity 
is  no  proof  of  any  particular  merit.     It  is  in  the  press." 


Chapter  V.— POLITICS. 

From  tlie  days  when,  as  a  boy,  he  stood  amid  the  assembled 
citizens  of  Uluxle  Island,  and  lioard  his  father's  persuimive  voice 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  onwani  through 
every  year  of  widening  exi)erieiice  and  growing  i)owcr.  Dr.  Chan- 

1  To  Mrs.  B.  L.  FoUen. 
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fling's  interest  had  deepened  in  the  changes  by  which  human  gov- 
ernments are  becoming  moulded  after  imttems  of  divine  order. 
Piety  and  cliarit}*,  brcathed  in  from  Christianit)',  onl}'  enlarged, 
while  they  puriflcd,  his  love  of  civil  fhsedom.  I^olitics  wera  to  him 
the  body  of  religion.  And  his  ever-expanding  lio|>o  and  i)uriK)BC 
was  to  aid  in  dilfusing  tliat  spirit  of  love,  wlieivby  law  and  lil>erty 
will  lHHH)nio  one,  and  societioH  on  eartli  bo  mmie  to  image  in  Justico 
and  in  Joy  tlie  societies  of  lieaven. 

In  a  letter  suggested  by  reading  tlie  ^^  Great  Song"  of  Charles 
Folloii,*  Dr.  Channing  has  very  bcautiAiUy  sketclied  tlie  process, 
which  ho  had  spen  in  his  friend,  and  was  conscious  of  in  himself, 
whereby  youth's  glowing  zeal  is  transformed  into  the  steel-liico 
firmness  of  manhood,  in  the  trul}'  disinterested  iiolitical  i*eformer. 
The  extract  will  best  introduce  his  views  of  [K>litic8  in  later  yeai-s. 

**They  who  have  felt  in  their  3'outh  the  entluisiasm  of  fVcedom, 
whode  spirits  have  been  stirred  witliin  them  by  tlie  sight  of  oppres- 
sion, will  easily  interpret  tlie  language  of  tliis  s<ing,  written  at  the 
age  of  seventeen;  They  will  see  in  its  tone  of  vehement  indigna- 
tion nothing  cruel  or  unfeeling,  but  the  natural  utterance  of  intense, 
all-sacriflcing  devotion  to  tlie  lights,  dignity,  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. The  fiery  soul  of  youth  does  not  count  its  words,  nor  does 
it  weigh  cautiously  the  consequences  of  acts  to  which  it  is  prompted 
by  generous  impulse.  In  its  inexperience  and  earnestness,  it  is 
impatient  of  slow  means  of  redress,  and  holies  to  level  tlie  fabric  of 
despotism,  Uio  work  of  ages,  with  a  blow.  Courageous,  heixiio, 
sympathizing  with  the  martyr  of  libeiiy  in  all  ages,  it  burns  to 
seize  the  avenging  sword,  and  almost  envies  those  who  have  re- 
deemed oppressed  nations  b}'  their  blood.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
the  noblest  and  most  generous  natures  in  youth,  and  we  should 
grievously  misconstrue  them,  were  we  to  see  in  their  defying  tones 
the  signs  of  ferocity.  A  manhood  of  the  sweetest,  sercncst  virtue 
often  follows  a  youth  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm.  The  most  inter- 
esting characters,  indeed,  are  those  in  which  tlie  uncalculating, 
disinterested  ardor  of  early  life  is  tempered  with  the  wisdom  of 
years." 

Few  men  have  lived  more  profoundly  moved  bj'  pati*iotism  — 
if  that  much  abused  wortl  may  be  radcemed  to  signify  a  dcvoted- 
ness  to  the  essential  principles  and  real  prosperity  of  a  people  — 
than  Dr.  Channing.  With  his  whole  soul  he  longed  to  realize  that 
ideal  of  a  *'  Christian  Commonwealth,"  which  lieralded  our  foro- 
fathers  to  this  virgin  land.    No  storms,  no  ihrats,  could  dim  the 

1  Life  of  Charles  Follen,  p.  603. 
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l)Gncon-flre  of  this  great  hope.    Yet  how  expansive  was  tliis  patrl- 
otisin  maj  be  seen  fW>in  the  following  extracts. 

1831.  '*A  nation,  blessed  as  we  are  with  free  institutions, 
should  feel  tluit  it  liolds  tlicse  not  for  iUelf  onl}^  but  for  mankind, 
and  tlmt  all  oppressive  establislinicnts  must  fall  before  tlicir  influ- 
ence, if  it  will  but  give  proof  of  tiicir  tendency  and  power  to  exalt 
a  |)ooplc  in  spirit,  in  virtue,  and  in  condition.  In  truth,  this  close 
connection  of  different  communities  should  lead  us  as  individuals, 
as  well  as  in  our  associated  character,  to  interest  ourselves  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  tlirough  the  whole  eailh.  The  present  is  an  age 
of  great  movements,  of  great  perils,  and  still  of  glorious  pro8|)ect8, 
and  one  in  which  there  is  a  power  of  sympathy',  as  well  as  means 
of  co-operation  and  extensive  agency,  never  known  before.  In 
such  an  age,  we  should  not  shut  up  ourselves  in  ourselves,  or  look 
on  tlie  struggles  of  nations  with  a  vain  curiosity,  but  should  watch 
the  changes  of  the  world  with  profound  concern,  and  res|x>nd  to 
great  ])rinciplcs,  and  clicer  philanthropic  efforts,  wherever  mani- 
fested. We  should  feel,  I  think,  tltat  the  time  is  approaching  in 
which  Christian  philanthropy  is  to  act  a  new  part  on  tlie  theatre  of 
human  affuirs,  is  to  unite  men  of  different  countries  in  tlie  same 
great  work  of  rolling  away  abuses,  of  staying  wide-spread  evils, 
vindicating  piivate  rights,  establishing  public  peace,  and  exalting 
the  condition  of  the  ignorant.  We  should  do  what  we  can  to  has- 
ten on  this  era.  Our  children  should  be  educated  on  more  generous 
principles,  and  tauglit  to  make  new  sacriQccs  to  tlie  cause  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Every  age  teaches  its  own  lesson.  The  lesson 
of  this  age  is  that  of  s^^mpathy  with  the  suffering,  and  of  devotion 
to  the  progress  of  tlio  whole  human  race." 

His  conviction  of  tlie  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  the  United 
iStatcR  made  Dr.  Channing  iiulignant  at  the  scepticism  wliich  ho 
found  but  too  prevalent  in  rcgaixl  to  the  success  of  tvce  institutions. 
This  feeling  manifests  itself  in  a  sermon  preached  to  his  people 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  convent  on  Mount  Benedict. 

October^  1834.  ''With  the  mob  itself  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
On  the  feelings  of  the  communit}'  which  excited  it,  or  whieh  have 
grown  out  of  it,  and  which  seem  to  me  i*cprchcnsiblc,  1  shall  offer 
a  few  remarks. 

*^  lx;t  me  begin  with  observing,  that  the  tone  of  alarm  and 
despair  produced  b^*  this  outrage,  and  in  which,  as  a  community', 
we  are  ver}-  (irone  to  indulge  in  all  critical  seasons,  seems  to  mo 
neither  Just  nor  wise.  Multitudes  among  us,  on  that  o<.*casion, 
S[K)ke,  as  tliey  have  too  often  spoken,  as  if  societj'  were  shaken  to 
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its  foundations,  all  its  Joints  loosened,  all  its  ixturcs  abont  to  Ix) 
swept  away.  Such  alarms  create  the  danger  which  tliey  imagine. 
The  foundation  of  a  free  community  is  Uie  moml  oonfideuce  of 
its  members  in  one  anotlier.  Impair  this,  and  society  is  indeed 
convulsed.  Inspii*e  a  people  witli  mutual  distrust,  and  you  fit 
them  for  chains.  What  is  the  strength  of  a  desiMtisui?  It  is 
the  want  of  moral  confidence  in  a  people.  Why  does  one  will 
subjugate  millions?  Because  those  millions  have  no  mutual  respect 
or  trust  as  a  basis  of  Joint  action.  The  individual  on  whose  heart 
the  tliought  of  fVeedom  has  dawned  dares  not  breathe  it  into  his 
neighbor's  ear,  lest  that  neighbor  should  prove  a  spy.  He  has 
around  him  cowards  or  sycophants,  men  sold  to  selfishness  and 
meanness,  and  sinks  into  despahr.  Breathe  Uirough  this  mass  one 
generous  sentiment  which  should  bind  them  together,  and  despot- 
ism would  fall  as  by  an  earthquake. 

*'The  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty  seems  to  be  dying  among  us. 
The  spirit  of  aristocracy,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of 
l)opulation  and  wealth,  and,  still  mora,  the  crimes  and  errors  which 
have  dishonored  the  cause  of  constitutional  (Vccdom  in  botii  conti- 
nents, have  chilled  the  old  republican  ardor.  The  faith  of  man}'  in 
the  capacity  of  men  for  self-government  is  shaken.  Little  interest 
is  felt  in  Uie  struggles  of  other  nations  for  emancipation  from  old 
abuses,  and  for  securing  bettor  institutions.  This  is  not  to  lie  won- 
dered  at,  but  it  is  much  to  be  deploi*ed.  Despair  of  improvement 
is  the  symptom  of  spiritual  deatli.  Freedom  is  departing  when 
faitli  in  it  is  lost.  The  dangers  of  innovation,  and  the  liablencss 
of  liberty  to  abuse,  do,  indeed,  teach  and  enjoin  great  caution  and 
sobriety  in  the  adoption  of  plans  for  the  advancement  of  society ; 
but  they  ought  not  to  repress  or  weaken  our  sense  of  Justice,  our 
sympathy  witli  the  o[)pres8ed,  our  earnest  desiro  to  break  every 
chain,  and  our  trust  in  patient,  upright  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
human  nature 

*^  Let  us,  then,  trust  in  one  another  to  tlie  ver}'  limit  of  truth. 
Men  grow  more  trustworthy  by  mutual  confidence.  We  are  unwise 
and  unjust  to  ourselves  in  speaking,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  of  our 
tcee  government  as  a  rope  of  sand,  as  a  baseless,  rotten  fabric, 
which  any  storm  may  sweep  away.  We  make  it  insecure  by  tliis 
distrust  of  its  stability.  Undoubtedly  it  has  its  dangers,  for  liberty 
of  every  kind  is  perilous ;  but  if  ever  a  nation  hod  the  means  of 
giving  permanence  to  freedom,  it  is  the  United  States,  and  ours 
will  be  the  crime  if  it  perish  in  our  hands. 

*^  A  mob  is,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  with  horror  and  detestation, 
Just  as  we  regard  a  murderer.    But  when  a  man  is  murdered,  we 
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do  not  think  that  butchery  is  to  become  the  order  of  tlio  daj ;  nor 
when  a  mob  breaks  out  ought  we  to  feci  as  if  all  the  authorit}'  of 
law,  all  social  order,  were  on  the  brink  of  niin.  Mobs  springing 
(Voni  tlie  blhul  prejudices  or  passions  of  individuals  ma^-  do  great 
hnrni,  nnd  ou^lit  to  1)o  provided  against  more  efllcicutl}' ;  but  tliesc 
will  nover  (HhhoIvc  our  govcrnuieiit,  or  esscntiully  impair  public 
serurily.  Mobs  may,  indeed,  1)ecome  instruments  of  niiii,  but  not 
Huch  t\H  we  have  lately  witnessed.  I  n*Avr  to  mol)S  eouiiceted  with 
grcmt  parties,  proteeteil  b}'  tliom,  and  used  by  Uiem  as  instruments. 
Here  is  a  |K*ril  which  cainiot  1k3  set  iKsforo  us  in  too  strong  a  light. 
Even  here,  however,  the  danger  will  not  bo  in  the  mob,  but  in  tlie 
spirit  of  party,  which  will  vindicate,  organize,  and  wield  it.  The 
great  danger  of  our  countr}*  does  not  lie  in  occasional  ontbrcakings 
of  tiie  ignorant  and  depmved  part  of  the  communitj*,  but  in  tlio 
spirit  of  party,  inflaming  and  |)oisoning  all  breasts  with  hatred, 
propagating  falsehood  till  no  man  can  know  Uie  truth,  legalizing 
fraud,  intrigue,  and  corrui)t{on,  subverting  moral  conndcnce,  seek- 
ing strength  in  tumults,  and  converting  elections  into  mobs.  If 
this  state  of  madness  should  be  produce<1  in  the  community,  then 
indeed,  and  then  onl}',  Uie  shout  of  mobs  will  be  the  knell  of 
freedom." 

From  tliese  general  remarks,  the  preacher  passes  on  to  a  par- 
ticular  consideration  of  the  mob  at  Charlestown.  It  will  be  seen 
how  utterly  op|)08ed  he  was  in  principle  and  feeling  to  the  bUnd 
prejudices  which  prompted  that  outrage ;  and  an  inference  may  be 
drawn  as  to  tlie  tone  in  which  he  would  have  si)oken  of  ''  Native 
AnioricAnisin,**  had  he  l)een  living,  although  he  was  ftdly  aware  of 
tlie  evils  incident  to  promiscuous  sufFragc. 

*^TIie  feelings  excited  by  that  event  were  in  general  Jnst  and 
honorable  to  us  as  a  community.  But  I  understand  one  feeling  has 
lieen  called  out  which  deserves  severe  reprobation,  and  which,  I 
fear,  has  not  l)een  rebuked  as  it  deserves.  It  is  said,  that  not  a 
few  among  us  are,  in  a  measure,  reconciled  to  tlie  outrage,  because 
of  its  bearing  on  an  uni)opular  sect,  —  because  it  broke  down  one 
of  the  fortresses  of  Popery ;  though  this  is  the  very  circiimstanco 
which  ought  to  awaken  against  it  peculiar  indignation.  It  is  said 
that  language  like  the  following  is  not  very  uncommon:  'The 
mob  was  a  bad  thing,  but  it  did  some  good.  It  destroyed  the  con- 
vent, that  hatcAil  monument  of  Romanism.'  This  language  is  as 
un worth}'  as  it  is  false,  and  deserves  as  severe  rebuke  as  the  mob 
itself.  No  ffood  lids  been  done,  and  the  evil  was  the  verj'  one  which 
onght  most  to  humble  us  as  a  people.    Our  highest  distinction  as 
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a  oommnnitj  U  the  spirit  of  religious  iVeodom.  Tliis  city  lias  been 
Uie  inctroi)oHs  of  religious  liberty  to  the  whole  earUi,  and  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Dark  Ages  should  be  revived  here  is  cause  of 
unutterable  shame.  It  is  no  good  that  a  convent  has  been  burnt. 
Better  tiiat  twenty  convents  should  rise  tlian  that  one  should  be 
suppressed  by  brute  force. 

^'  it  is  ho[>ed  by  many  that  Catliolicism  has  tlius  received  a 
check.  1  trust  it  lias  not.  lletter  tliat  it  should  triumph  than  bo 
tliiu  checked.  Ex|>cricnce  has  shown  Uiut  iMsrsccutiou  stitnigUicns 
religious  sects.  May  tliis  experience  never  fail.  Ma}*  persecutors 
learn,  by  invariable  di8ap|)ointment,  that  the}'  are  working  ruin  to 
tliemsclves  and  their  cause  by  their  bloody  instruments,  —  that 
tlieir  weapons  are  sure  to  recoil  on  tliemsclves.  In  what  lies  the 
worst  evil  of  Poi)er}'  ?  Not  in  its  doctrines,  —  in  transubstantiation, 
purgatory,  or  the  invocation  of  saints.  Many  who  have  held  tliese 
errora  have  been  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  unsurpassed  in  genius, 
philanthropy,  and  piety.  It  is  the  insolent,  intolei*ant  pretension 
to  infallibility, — to  the  distinction  of  being  tlie  only  true  and 
a|x>stoltc  church,  —  to  the  authority  of  denouncing  heresy,  —  which 
has  made  Popery  the  scourge  and  curse  of  Christendom.  It  is  tlio 
war  which  tliis  church  has  waged  against  tlie  rights  of  conscience, 
against  the  ft-ee  worship  of  God,  which  has  bitinded  her  with  in- 
delible infamy.  And  do  we  who  call  ouraclvcs  Protestants,  who 
have  inscribed  religious  fireedom  on  our  banner,  — do  we  begin  to 
borrow  the  swonl  and  fire  of  iiei-sccuting  Ilome?  Do  we  stoop  to 
take  up  the  unholy  wea|>on8  which  even  Uonio  is  throwing  down  ? 

*^  Is  tlicre  a  man  witli  the  leant  pretension  to  character  among 
us,  wiio  dai*cs  even  to  insinuate  his  complacency  at  the  check  which 
Catholicism  has  rcccivetl  by  the  late  outrage?  llebiiko  and  indig- 
nation should  put  him  to  sha^e.  Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  perse- 
cution. Human  nature  lias  never  shown  itself  more  fiendish  tJian 
when  it  has  cloaked  its  bad  passions  under  the  garb  of  religion,  and 
let  them  loose  against  tlie  enemies  of  God.  Religion  was  given  to 
bind  together,  refine,  soften  human  hearts.  Its  great  ministry  is 
that  of  love.  But  when  narrowed  into,  bigotry,  when  it  worahips 
Go<l  as  the  God  of  a  sect,  and  arms  itself  in  his  name  witli  flames 
or  tortui*es  for  thcsuppression  of  opposite  ci-ceds,  it  is  more  lianlen- 
ing  to  the  heart,  more  merciless  and  unsparing,  and  presents  more 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  trutli  and  tlie  free  develo|)- 
ment  of  human  nature,  than  any  principle  which  can  be  named. 
We  did  hope  tliat  this  crime  of  dark  ages  was  past ;  that,  among 
all  our  vices,  peraecution  by  force  was  at  an  end ;  and  I  know  that 
it  is  the  abhorrence  of  those  to  whom  I  speak,  and  of  the  com- 
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innnU3'.  But  the  fact,  that  any  havo  been  fonnd  among  iib,  oon- 
Bcnting,  however  indirectly,  to  the  putting  down  of  a  sect  by  force, 
shows  us  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  not  dead.  If,  then,  yon 
meet  persons  who,  condemning  the  mob,  j'ct  hope  advantage  from 
the  direction  of  its  fury  ngainst  a  superstitious  churcli,  tell  them 
that  their  langiingo  is  dislo^'alty  to  Protestantism,  and  pregnant 
with  evil  to  sm^icty  and  religion ;  that,  could  Catholicism  be  utterly 
destro^'cd  b}*  such  an  outrage,  the  evil  would  swallow  up  the  imagined 
good ;  that  the  sanction  thus  given  to  persecution  would  bring  a 
flood  of  crimes  and  woes  into  the  church,  far  worse  than  the  super- 
stition which  would  be  overwhelmed.  Tell  them,  that  in  their 
hearts  they  arc  the  tnie  disciples  of  tlie  school  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  perhaps  notliing  but  the  power  of  opinion  or  the  spirit  of 
tlio  age  prevents  them  from  re-enacting  the  part  of  St.  Doniinick.'' 

Tiie  fjolitical  lesson  taught  by  mobs  he  thus  faitliAilly  interprets :  — 

'*  I  grieve  when  I  hear  men  referring  to  the  next  legislature,  as 
if  some  stronger  laws  were  all  tliat  we  need  for  our  securit}'.  Let 
us  have  these  laws ;  but  unless  accompanied  by  wise,  patient,  gen- 
erous  efforlA  for  the  ^formation  and  advancement  of  the  ignorant 
and  exiK>sed  (glasses  of  the  community,  they  will  avail  little.  Our 
mobs,  though  they  have  spoken  in  confhsed  and  disconlant  yells, 
have  uttered  one  truth  plainly ;  and  this  tnith  is,  that  tliere  exists 
among  us  —  what  ought  to  exist  in  no  Christian  country  —  a  mass 
of  gross  ignorance  and  vice.  They  teach  one  plain  lesson  to  the 
religious,  virtuous,  philanthropic,  educated,  refined,  and  opulent ; 
and  tliat  is,  that  these  havo  a  great  work  to  do,  the  work  of  enlight- 
ening and  lining  up  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures  and 
their  neighbors;  that  they  have  no  right  to  spend  their  lives  in 
aannnulating  wealth  or  in  selfish  indulgences,  but  that  they  are  to 
labor,  to  ox|M^nd  time,  thought,  wealth,  as  their  circumstances  may 
|H*rniit,  for  Ww  iut4»llectual,  moral,  spiritual  liTc  of  a  multitude  around 
them,  buried  in  darkness,  prejudice,  sensualit}*,  excess,  and  crime. 
This  is  the  great  lesson  to  l)e  leaniwl  from  mobs.  Jf  we  heed  not 
this,  if  we  hwk  for  safety'  to  penal  laws,  ratlier  than  t«  the  perform- 
an(H»  of  persouni  <hity,  the  disinterest(*d  laboro  of  (-hristiau  love, 
and  the  faithnil  use  of  the  Itest  means  of  purifying  and  elevatjng 
H<M*lely,  w(»  shnll  have  none  t^o  blame  but  ourselves,  if  society  be- 
come the  pre}'  of  violence  and  insurrection." 

These  exlrairts  prove  how  deeply  Dr.  Channing  was  convince<l 
that  the  security  and  strength  of  free  governments  are  to  Iks  found 
in  the  general  culture  and  the  conlial  intertrourse  of  all  classes  of 
citizens.     His  want  of  confidence  in  force  and  penalties,  as  means 
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working  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  govcmment.  Tho  following 
lotters  iniUcato  this  tendency. 

^"^  October  25,  1840.^  I  am  truly  glad  that  Professor  Smjth  re- 
ceived any  pleasure  iVom  my  notice  of  his  work.  I  have  now  i*ead 
both  volumes,  and  tlie  impressions  made  by  the  fii*st  are  all  con- 
firmed  Hut  wliut  1  partieuhirly  regret  is  tho  sovero  rimiUmum 

lie  ptuises  on  republican  or  4lcni<H;nitiu  iuHtitutiouH.  lie  ni:iintuins 
Uiat  these  do  not  admit  a  pro|)er  executive  (lowcr.  This  opinion  ho 
grounds  chiefly  on  tho  weakness  of  the  Continental  Congix*ss  during 
our  lievolution,  which,  indeed,  put  our  lilicrties  in  i>eril.  That 
Congress  was  not  properly'  a  government;  it  was  rather  a  com- 
mittee of  tlio  dilferent  States,  having  no  |)ower  to  tax  the  ^Msople, 
but  simply  to  recommend  taxes  to  the  State  legislatures.  These 
legislatures  were  tlie  only  governments ;  and  though  got  up  in  a 
moment  of  insurrection,  they  were  able  to  keep  oitler  in  a  country 
overrun  with  an  enemy.  This  is  no  mean  testimony  to  their 
efflcaey, 

*^  Our  present  federal  government,  fVamcd  dclil)eratcly  after  the 
Revolution,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  republican  institutions.  And 
what  is  the  result,  — that  the  executive  proves  too  weak?  At  this 
moment,  the  outcry  of  tlie  old  Federalists,  of  the  vcr}'  men  most 
anxious  for  a  strong  government,  is,  timt  the  balance  of  the  system 
is  endangered  by  the  growth  of  the  executive  power.  It  was  a 
common  remark,  tliat  President  Jackson  had  more  iK)wer  than  3'our 
King  William.  Besides  the  great  patronage  which  the  astonishing 
growth  of  the  countiy  has  thrown  into  the  President's  hands,  it  is 
found  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  society,  a  fVeo  country  must  be 
broken  into,  and  governed  by  parties,  and  that  among  us  tho 
stronger  party  is  rci>resented  by  the  l*resident,  who  is,  indeed,  its 
hcod,  and  is  sustained  In  all  his  measures  by  iU  whole  power.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  dominant  party  may  help  to  secure  itself  in  some  exi- 
gency by  rchixing  the  authority  of  the  laws ;  but  the  exi>edient  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  cannot  go  far  in  an  industrious,  connnercial, 
and  tolerably  enlightened  community,  where  tho  people  at  hu-go 
have  a  plain  interest  in  social  order  and  in  the  rights  of  proiierty. 

'*In  this  oountr}',  besides  the  general  government,  we  have 
twenty-six  State  governments,  purely  republican,  and  in  Uielr  con- 
stitutional sphere  independent  of  each  oUier  and  of  Congress ;  and 
one  tliird  of  these  States  have  shot  up  suddenly  in  the  wilderness, 
a  circumstance  most  unfavorable  to  rigid  execution  of  law.  Yet 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  not  surpassed  in  point  of  order.     Our 

1  To  WillUm  lUtlibone,  Eaq. 
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institutions,  in  tlioir  infancy,  have  stood  the  storm  of  the  French 
liovoliition,  tlio  tendencies  to  lawlessness  in  new  settlements,  and 
terrible  commercial  convulsions,  springing  (Vom  a  reckless  spirit  of 
s|>ccutation.  Have  they  severer  trials  to  fear?  In  j'our  country  a 
very  strong  government  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  unnatural  state 
of  socnoty,  artificial  ranks,  exclusive  privileges,  fearful  inequalities 
of  condition,  tlio  ignorance  and  degradation  and  misery  of  the 
working  classes,  an  intolerable  debt,  vast  and  distant  colonics,  and 
a  most  ctimbrous  state  machinery  required  to  manage  such  an  un- 
wieldy and  di8proiK>rtioncd  whole.  A  government  starting  on  Just 
and  simple  principles,  and  proposing,  as  its  first  object,  to  establish 
and  enforce  an  equal  and  wise  Jurisprudence,  so  that  the  riglUi  ofcM 
may  be  equally  secure,  will  require  but  little  comparative  force. 

^^  I  have  written  thus  largely,  because  I  want  Professor  Smyth  to 
tliink  better  of  republics.  I  know  their  danger,  but  they  seem 
to  me  the  fittest  institutions  for  a  man  to  live  under.  Can  you  give 
him  my  views  ?  " 

^^Jum  20,  1841.*  I  wish  your  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Smyth, 
had,  for  his  own  sake,  or  the  comfort  of  his  last  j'cars,  retained  his 
faith  in  freedom  unimpaired.  Iletain  it  in  a  measure  he  must.  lie 
could  not  live  wiUtotit  it,  but  he  fears,  I  tliink,  more  than  he  need 
fear.  My  Judgment  in  regard  to  this  countr}'  I  should  not  tliink  of 
stating  to  him  again ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  his  consideration,  that  our 
conservatives,  our  alarmists,  the  men  who  sympathize  witii  him 
most,  all  agree  in  the  belief,  that  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  endangered  by  tlie  increase  of  the  executive  power.  I 
feel  more  and  more  the  difficulty  of  Judging  of  new  institutions, 
e8[)efially  in  a  foreign  country.  The  great  danger  to  our  institu* 
tions,  which  alarms  our  conservatives  most,  has  not,  perhaps, 
ontcTod  Mr.  Smyth's  mind.  It  is  tlie  danger  of  a  party  organiza- 
tion so  subtle  and  strong  as  to  make  the  government  the  mono[)oly 
of  a  few  leaders,  and  to  insure  the  transmission  of  tlie  executive 
ix)wer  fi*om  haml  to  hand,  almost  as  regularly  as  in  a  monarcliy. 
A  sagacious  and  old  conservative  told  me,  a  few  months  ago,  tliat 
the  Democratic  party  under  Jackson  and  Van  Ihircn  had  l)ecome  so 
trainod,  so  closely  bound  together,  especially  by  the  executive  patron- 
age, that  nothing  but  the  late  tremendous  sufToring  of  the  coun- 
try could  have  stlrnnl  it  up  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  His  statement 
1  think  exaggerate<l,  but  that  this  danger  is  real  cannot  l)c  doubted. 
So  that  we  have  to  watch  against  despotism  as  well  as,  or  more 
tlian,  anarchy. 

>  To  Mn.  Wm.  Rathbone. 
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^^  Mr.  Rathbone,  too,  fell  into  an  error.  He  saw,  in  the  escape 
ftom  punishment  of  tlio  men  who  burnt  the  Catholic  convent  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  signs  of  the  weakness  of  our  government. 
These  men  escii|>cil  wholly  in  coiiscciuence  of  our  ailheruig  to  the 
English  institution  of  trial  iyjury.  The  men  would  have  been  pun- 
ished, could  they  have  been  convicted.  But  popular  prejudice  and 
passion  rendered  it  im[)ossible  to  get  suflllcient  evidence,  or  an  im- 
partial Jury.  In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  trial  for  dam- 
ages is  still  going  on.  My  ft*iends  hope  for  a  favomble  venlict.  In 
tills  case  we  see  that  no  institutions,  however  good,  can  be  enjoyed 
witliout  experience  of  evil.  We  must  take  tilings  as  they  are.  A 
free  government  undoubtedly  has  its  evils.  A  |>eople,  on  the 
whole,  are  poor  rulers,  but  far  better  than  kings  and  aristocracies. 
All  governments  are  and  must  be  bad,  till  men  grow  wiser  and 
better. 

*^  The  advantage  of  popular  institutions  is,  that  they  are  founded 
in  natural  right,  that  tlicy  educate  and  elevate  a  people  more  than 
any  oUier,  and  tlius,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  people  will  learn  their 
true  interest,  whilst  privileged  onlcrs  must,  fram  tlie  nature  of  the 
case,  po8t|3one  this  interest  to  their  own." 

The  more  Dr.  Channing's  faith  hi  man  deepened,  the  less  did  he 
look  to  government  in  any  form,  or  controlled  by  any  party,  as  a 
trustworthy  means  of  human  elevation.  Ho  was  Jealous  of  |K>wer, 
wheUier  wielded  by  Uie  few  or  the  many.  His  estimate  of  existing 
parties,  and  of  their  tendencies,  will  best  ap|)car  by  giving  a  few 
extracts  ft*om  his  corros|x>ndenco. 

**  Philadelphia^  May  27,  1885.  Were  yon  here,  you  would  be  in 
your  element,  for  the  |)olitical  fever  rages  not  a  little,  and  boys  and 
men  talk  as  ardently  about  President  and  Bimk  as  you  could  desire. 
I  keep  myself  in  peace.  I  hear  sad  predictions ;  but  passion  is  a 
poor  prophet,  and  I  trust  more  to  my  own  cahn  anticipations.  No 
convulsions  are  near,  but  the  age  is  a  troubled  one,  and  every 
young  man  should  bo  brought  up  to  make  great  sacnflces  for  his 
country,  and  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  mankind.  I  confess  I 
have  a  desire  to  make  a  hero  of  you ;  not  a  vulgar  one,  not  a 
bloody  one,  but  ready  to  face  any  and  every  tiling  in  olxKlience  to 
your  conscience  and  highest  principles." 

1887.^  «« I  rejoice  to  find  any  portion  of  your  Democratic  breth- 
ren taking  the  gi*ound  of  peace.  I  have  little  confidence  in  this 
parly,  because  it  is  a  party^  and  of  consequence  prepared  to  make 

1  To  J.  L.  O'SuUivsn,  Eiq. 
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any  nnd  cvcrj*  Bncrifioo  to  its  own  success.  How  I  should  rcjoico 
to  find  the  real  friends  of  the  people  coming  together,  and  striving, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  for  each  and  every  man's  rights, 
lil)crtic8,  education,  and  elevation,  for  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
for  universal  peace,  and  for  the  (Veest  intercourse  of  nations! 
That  tlie  Democratic  party  would  3'ield  its  full  proportion  of  such 
friends  of  the  people,  I  doubt  not.  But  I  hope  nothing  fi*om  it  as 
a  part}'." 

^^Febmaty  7,  18i2.*  It  is  a  singular  problem,  how  a  i)eople,  so 
prnctirni  and  intelligent  in  the  main  as  we  are,  should  be  repre- 
sented l)y  Bucli  a  set  of  men.  Wiiat  increases  the  m3*8ter3'  is,  tliat 
most  of  tlicRc  men,  taken  singly  and  in  private  life,  arc  i-es[)ectable. 
The  solution  is,  that  political  iK>wer  is  more  blinding,  cornipting, 
and  maddening  Uian  any  other,  and  the  lesson  is,  to  restrict  gov* 
cniment  to  tlie  very  narrowest  powers  which  social  order  requires. 
Europe,  looking  at  our  House  of  Representatives,  must  tliink  us  a 
nation  of  half-fools  or  half-madmen ;  and  3*et  we  are  far  in  advance 
of  Kuix>[)c.  It  is  only  on  the  political  stage  that  we  pla3'  such 
antics.  The  people  seem  to  be  more  olive  to  the  disgrace  brought 
on  the  country  by  Congress.  But  it  will  be  long  before  the  wild 
spirits  of  the  West  and  South  will  be  tamed." 

^^ March  1,  1842.*  The  political  state  of  the  country  is  exceed- 
ingly perplexed.  The  Whig  part3'  has  little  unit3',  and  is  threat- 
ened with  dissolution  1)3'  President  Tyler's  veto  on  their  National 
Bank  bill,  a  measure  maintained  chiefly  on  party  grounds.  Would 
the  Democrats  break  up  too,  and  could  we  start  afresh,  the  gov- 
ernment would  probably  be  less  of  an  evil  than  it  is.  I  am  a 
thorough  n^piiblican,  as  you  know,  but  I  have  no  groat  faith  in  the 
people,  any  more  tlian  in  kings,  as  legislators,  and  I  ask  of  both  to 
govern  lus  little  an  iK>s8lble.  In  the  ]mment  state  of  the  world. 
King  Log  seems  the  l)est  king.  I  trust  we  arc  growing  up  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  good  of  nations  and  individuals,  which  will 
make  government  a  safer  machine." 

From  the  following  passngos  it  will  lie  seen  how  clearly  Dr. 
Channing  recognized  that  Uie  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements, 
innate  and  unerodicable  as  tliey  are,  are  contending  under  new 
banners  and  with  new  wea|X)ns,  and  that  the  i)olitical  struggle  of 
this  generation  is  between  mone3'  and  man,  the  owners  of  past 
labor  and  tlie  toiling  producers.  It  was  very  obvious  to  him  that  a 
new  era  has  opened,  — the  reign  of  commerce  and  combined  capi- 

1  To  Ilarmanuf  Bleccker,  Esq.  >  To  George  Combo,  Esq. 
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tal,  — and  that  the  paaaion  for  property  is  the  tj-rant  chiefl}'  now  to 
be  dreaded  as  the  foe  to  freedom.  He  thus  exposes  the  mercenary 
spirit  wliich  has  usurped  control  over  politicians,  partiesi  and  hu* 
mane  principles :  — 

^^ April  22,  1837.^  I  am  more  and  more  struck  with  the  nioum- 
Ail  eirccts  of  the  infinite,  intense  thirst  for  gain  and  accuunilation 
Jiuro.  J I  tulccs  so  niuuli  the  form  of  iusuuily,  Uiut  one  may,  on 
that  account,  cliargo  on  it  the  less  immoralit}'.  The  spirit  of 
commercial  gambling,  or  what  is  called  by  courtesy'  sijcculation, 
has  infected  almost  all  ranks,  and  all  are  now  tasting  its  bitter 
fruits.  But  I  cara  little  for  Uiese  fruits  comparatively.  The  suf- 
fering we  deserve.  The  unprinciplcdness  which  has  led  to  it  is 
shocking.  My  comfoit  is,  that  Uie  present  condition  of  society 
must  wear  out.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  stage,  but  a  better 
civilization  will  succeed  it.  This  ixK>t)le  will  find  out,  at  lengtli, 
that  money  is  not  the  supremo  end  of  the  social  compact;  tiiat 
republican  institutions  in  particular  have  liberty  and  improvement, 
and  tlie  development  of  human  naUux;,  for  tlieir  objects,  not  a 
miserable,  degrading  drudgery  for  accumulation.  I  sometimes 
desire  ardently  to  be  transported  to  some  simple  and  comparatively 
poor  condition  of  society,  where  I  might  meet  greater  rcsixict  for 
human  nature,  and  a  sincere  prevalent  devotion  to  the  spiritual 
puitK)ses  of  human  life." 

^^AuguU  23,  1837.*  The  marah  of  commerce  is  tnily  a  great 
subject,  es|)ecially  in  our  two  countries.  So  vast  and  various  are 
our  commercial  relations,  that  tlicy  do  much  to  determine  indi- 
vidual character,  and  a  man  violating  principle  in  tliese  is  infiicting 
the  deadliest  wound  on  his  virtue.  Much  might  be  done  by  a 
strong,  clear  ex|)08ition  of  the  rights  and  duties,  tlie  true  principles, 
and  the  perils  of  trade.  The  cure,  however,  requires  doc|)er  appli- 
cations. The  unmastered,  immeasurable  passion  for  gain  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  this  is  to  be  met  by  a  higher,  wiser  appli- 
cation of  Christian  truth.  The  moral  sense  on  this  subject  is  to  bo 
creaied,  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  entire  composure  witli 
which  a  congregation  will  hear  tlicir  woridliness  rebuked,  when 
tliey  would  wince  if  any  acknowledged  vice  were  charged  on  tliem. 
The}'  really  see  no  guilt  in  an  entire  absoqition  in  outward  inter- 
ests. We  want  a  new  administration  of  Christianity  and  moral 
truth.  It  is  cheering  to  me  to  find  your  mind  so  alive  to  the  great 
principles  which  ought  to  be  enthroned  in  every  heart." 

1  To  George  Ticknor,  Em^.  <  To  William  Rathbone,  Esq. 
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^^ Aprils  1840.*  Our  conntiy  is  siifTcring  scvcrel}'  from  commer- 
cial depression.  An  inflated  currcnc3%  which  gave  birtli  and  means 
to  excessive  and  nnprincipled  8{)eculation,  is  producing  its  natural 
eirects.  In  nearly  half  tlie  country,  tlie  banlcs  have  suspended 
R|>ocio  payments,  and  tliis  derangement  of  the  exclmnges  has  sadly 
crippled  the  otlier  i>art8  of  Uie  country.  Could  we  learn  wisdom 
liy  what  wo  stifFcr,  the  tom|)omry  evil  would  bo  as  nothing.  But 
the  present  connnercial  sj'stem  seems  essentially'  corrupt.  I  see, 
however,  that  the  present  has  grown  out  of  tlie  past,  that  it  is  a 
necessary'  stage  of  society,  that  its  evils  are  connected  witli,  if  not 
results  of,  newly  develope<l  princi[)les  and  energies,  which  tho 
experience  of  centuries  may  be  needed  to  modify  and  harmonize. 
This  vast  system  of  Providence  stretches  be3'ond  otir  sight  on 
every  side.  We  nnist  not  bo  disheartened  by  its  mysteries,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  faitli  go  on  to  do  Uie  best  we  can  for  ourselves  and  our 
race." 

Seeing  thus  that  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  in  tho  state,  and  of 
moral  elevation  in  the  individual.  Is  hindered  by  the  absorbing 
pursuit  of  gain,  and  that  the  insinuating  |K)wer  of  commercial 
RlNMnilators,  bnnkci'R,  1m>kers,  and  large  coiporations  is  gaining 
niasUMy  over  all  other  elements  in  tlio  body  politic.  Dr.  Channing 
found  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  periods  of  stagnation  and  bank- 
niptcy,  which,  under  the  present  system  of  competitive  anarehy, 
inevitabl}'  alternate  witli  those  of  fevered  enterprise.  In  preaching 
and  in  convci*sation  he  took  advantage  of  these  pauses  to  admin* 
ister  the  frankest  words  of  counsel  to  all  within  tlic  sphere  of  his 
influence ;  and  his  letters  will  exhibit  the  uncompromising  fidelity 
with  which  he  inter|>reted  the  teachings  of  Providence. 

^^IJerember  31,  1841.*  I  wish  I  could  send  you  any  better  ac- 
counts of  our  flnancial  concerns.  There  are  fears  that  some  of  the 
States  will  reHise  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts,  and  that  wo  are 
to  be  disgrnccHl  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world.  It  is  some 
ctonifort  to  know  that  no  foreigner  has  a  right  to  complain  of  New 
Knglnufl.  It  ought,  too,  to  l)e  adilcd,  that  our  people  have  got 
into  their  dillh'ulties  very  much  through  ignoraiuM).  Our  State 
legiKlatures,  which  arc  (*omi)etcnt  to  onlinar}'  matters,  are  unfit  to 
devine  and  carry  on  public  works,  and  know  little  of  flnancK^  ond 
of  the  arts  of  stock-JoblMn-s.  The  c^nsoquenre  is,  that,  through 
the  iniskiinilnesR  or  frauds  of  their  ngcMitn,  and  Uie  tricks  of  tho 
stock  market,  some,  |>erliaps  most,  of  the  indebteil  States  Imvo 

>  To  M.  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sisinondi. 

>  To  Thomai  Tliomel/,  Etq. 
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been  cheated  ont  of  no  small  part  of  the  loans  for  which  their 
bonds  were  given.  Tlie  pcoi>le  in  tlieir  simplicity  liave  all  along 
been  deceived  by  the  fair  promises  of  leaders  and  interested  men, 
and  now  Uiat  they  walce  up  to  the  truth,  tlic}'  not  unnaturally, 
tiiough  very  unwarrantably,  seek  pretexts  for  breach  of  faith  in 
the  wrongs  and  artiflces  which  have  been  practised  on  tiienisclves. 

^^  I  deplore  gi^atly  this  dishonesty  in  States,  and  the  sufferings 
of  individuals  which  must  follow ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  tlmt  in  the 
end  we  shall  have  a  sounder  state  of  tilings.  The  prodigality  and 
recklessness  of  our  State  Icgislatui-es,  which  have  inflicted  incom- 
parably greater  evil  on  this  countiy  tlian  on  foreign  creditors,  are 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  people  have  learned  a  salutary  Jealous}' 
of  tliose  bodies  which  will  not  soon  die.  Meanwhile,  tlie  whole  com- 
munity must  bear  the  reproach  which  Itelongs  to  a  small  part.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  |Kilitic^  union,  nor  do  I  desire  to 
avert  it.  It  is  by  such  retributions  tliut  tlie  ini|x>i*tance  of  national 
character  is  more  felt.  I  have  no  dcsjiondcnce.  AVe  have  great 
evils  here,  as  everywhere,  to  enMnailcr,  but  Uicre  Is  an  amount  of 
intelligenoe  and  enei'gy  which  must  at  length  triumph." 

^^Bosion^  January  21,  1842.  I  am  sure  thtit  some  good  is  to 
come  from  our  pi*esent  dillicultics.  The  State  li^gislntures  will  be 
kept  to  Uieir  pix>i)er  spheres.  Our  lucililies  of  cix;dtt  will  be  di- 
minished ;  and  I  hope,  that,  what  witli  Uie  loss  of  i*eputation,  and 
what  with  the  sus|>ension  of  public  works,  immigration  will  also  bo 
diminished.  The  ^  credit  system,'  as  it  is  called,  has  wrought  im- 
mense evil,  and  it  has  received  a  blow  not  easily  to  be  recovered 

from The  sum  is,  let  us,  as  individuals  and  as  a  people,  be 

scmpulously  honest.  The  papers  speak  of  Judge  Ilopkinson's  dan- 
gerous sickness.  He  ought  to  be  lionoreil  for  tlie  lessons  of  pecu- 
niary intc!grity  he  gave  to  his  fellow-citizens.  You  3'oung  men 
cannot  feel  too  strongly  tlie  importance  of  ^  common  honesty.' 

^^  I  am  most  anxious  tliat  tlie  insolvent  States  should  pay  their 
debts,  and  not  bring  infamy  on  us  all.  The  late  resolve  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  is  encouraging.  How  far  is  it  a  tnie  ex- 
lM>iient  of  public  feeling?  The  ix^hoIuUou  juuiHcd  quite  uiiaiiiuiouslyi 
indeed,  but  it  is  not  decisive.  Men  are  always  honest,  Just  as  they 
are  Antislavery,  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  is  easy  to  defeat,  by  man- 
agement and  si>eclous  obstructioiui,  the  0|)eratlou  of  a  principle  for 
which  we  have  been  clamorous.  Our  late  credit  s^'stem  and  the 
common  maxims  of  trade  have  corrupted  tlie  people  sadly.  I  am 
not  for  setting  on  foot  an  anti-commercial  society,  but  the  stimu- 
lants to  trade  and  money-getting  in  our  country  have  done  incal- 
culable harm.'' 
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**  February  7, 1842 J  I  dare  saj  doloAil  Bounds  arc  borne  to  joa 
(icro88  the  ocean.  Our  oountr}'  is  disgraced  abroad,  but  to  mo  its 
prospects  arc  mnch  brighter  at  l^ome.  It  is  an  immense  good  that 
oiir  rrodit  in  Kiiro|)e  is  so  sliakon.  We  have  l)cen  ruined  by  the 
fA(*i1ity  or  liorrowtng,  and  b}*  the  madness  of  8i)cculAtion  wliicli  tliis 
generated.  What  we  called  our  pros|)crity  was  bloated  and  false, 
—  tlie  prosperity  of  a  si)endthrirb.  Things,  tlic}-  sa}',  ai*e  coming 
to  a  crisis;  whidi  means,  that  the  men  who  cannot  pay  will  cease 
t^  pass  for  solvent,  —  that  rotten  banks  will  Ix)  broken,  Ac.,  — that 
tliere  will  be  a  crash  of  those  who  ought  to  have  fallen  long  ago. 
But  can  n^Hcf  (^me  in  any  other  way?  At  least,  such  seems  to  me 
the  state  of  things,  as  I  look  at  it  at  a  distance. 

''  I  confess,  when  I  look  at  the  mod  career  of  individuals  and 
States,  I  rather  wonder  that  we  are  let  oflf  so  eosil}'.  The  idea  that 
the  eountrj'  is  to  sink  under  its  present  burdens  is  absurd  be3'ond 
measure.  That  our  bank  system  will  work  us  a  great  deal  of  evil, 
when  business  revives,  I  take  for  grante<l ;  but  our  experience  can- 
not be  wholly  lost.  Perhaps  the  States  which  have  suffered  most 
may  be  the  first  to  reform  the  currenc3',  and  may  give  lessons  to 
their  neighbors.  Congress  is  in  a  bad  state,  —  factious,  furious, 
senseless ;  and  if  I  did  not  see  that  tlierc  are  mighty  causes  at  work 
in  tlie  counUy,  which  a  few  mad  or  selflsh  pohticians  at  Washington 
cannot  control,  I  might  fear.  Happily,  thcj'  waste  tlieir  strength  in 
fighting  against  one  another,  and  do  nothing ;  a  ix>Iicy,  I  appre- 
hend, far  wiser  than  either  party  left  to  itself  would  give  us." 

'*  March  1,  1842.'  I  do  not  wonder  that  £uroi)e  raises  a  cry  of 
indignation  against  this  country.  I  wish  it  could  come  to  us  in 
thunder.  My  patriotism  does  not  incline  me  to  cloak  the  sins  of 
my  country.  1  wish  them  cured.  You,  however,  must  understand 
how  unjust  these  sweeping  censures  ore.  Not  a  stain  rests  on  tlio 
good  faith  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  tiie  States. 

**  Bml  faiUi  in  public  matters  and  private  integrity  are  not  seldom 
found  in  strange  union.  To  measure  the  guilt  of  Uiese  |>eople,  .you 
must  sup|K)se  your  countrymen  placed  in  tlie  same  situation.  You 
must  suppose  univei-sal  siifrrogc  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  Do 
you  think  that  your  national  debt  would  l)e  safer  than  that  of  Mis- 
sissippi? I  do  not  sny  this  b^*  way  of  excuse,  —  for  none  can  be 
inmlo,  —  but  only  to  show,  that,  in  the  most  hopeless  parts  of  our 
country,  3*011  meet  nothing  worse  than  you  find  everywhere.  Is  not 
your  nniionni  deb|;  secure,  chiefly  because  the  creditors  hold  the 
reins  of  govorninent? 

>  To  lUnimntii  lllccckcr,  Kiq.  *  To  Qcorge  Combo,  Esq. 
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*'  I  look  on  this  conntrj  as  in  a  better  condition  now  than  in  its 
'  prosiMiroiis  days.'  Tlicso  States  and  indivithials  borrowed  reck- 
lessly and  spent  prodigally'.  Our.  prosperity  was  a  show.  Now, 
we  know  where  we  stand.  Now,  a  cheek  has  been  given  to  the 
State  governments  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  I  think  it 
a  great  gain  that  the  people  have  grown  Jealous  of  State  legislation. 
Our  credit  abroad  is  shaken,  and  tliis  is  a  great  good ;  for  excess 
of  credit  has  been  almost  our  ruin.  At  this  moment,  even,  we  are 
trusted  too  eiwily.  Wo  have  had  i*ccently  a  sevem  uioney-pressuix!, 
fh>m  excess  of  imi)ortation8.  Could  cix'dit  and  immigration  ftx)m 
Kuro[)c  be  exceedingly  abridged,  our  chance  would  be  much  lietter. 
Anotlier  good  is,  that  tlio  monstrous  evils  of  our  banking  sj'stem 
have  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  whole  people  have  learned  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  on  this  point  which  must  bear  powerAiUy  on  the 
government.  You  hear  Uio  word  ^  distress '  in  the  cities,  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  enjoy  a  pro8i)enty  unparalleled  on  tlie  earth. 

^'  I  want  Europe  to  shame  us  out  of  crimes,  and  care  not  how 
severely  our  real  sins  are  reproved.  Nor  am  I  anxious  to  oppose 
the  misapprehensions  of  Europe  about  us ;  because  these  can  do  us 
no  harm,  because  they  are  obstinately  cherished,  and  because  they 
must  give  way  at  last  to  the  great  fact  of  our  progress,  if  our  pro- 
gress is  to  continue.  NoUiing  can  an*est  this  progress  but  war,  and 
divisions  growing  out  of  slaver}*.  The  opinion  of  Euro[)o  has  never 
troubled  mo.  liut  to  3*ou,  who  are  a  true  friend  of  tlie  countiy  and 
of  ft*eedom,  I  would  sa}',  tliat  you  need  have  no  fear  aliout  us,  ex- 
cept that  general  apprehension  which  human  ft'ailty  obliges  us  to 
feel  about  everytliing  below." 

^^  Auguit  10,  1842.^  The  trading  community  suflTor  much,  and 
tills  must  be,  uot  only  ft'om  post  nuihuess,  but  bcc^iuso  wu  have 
twice  as  many  people  in  trade  as  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  the 
country  requires.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
education,  and  will  correct  itself  in  time.  An  educated  mau  would 
rather  live  by  his  wito  than  his  hands,  and  consequent!}'  tliero  has 
been  a  great  rush  into  trade,  where  it  was  supposed,  tlmt,  b}*  the 
union  of  shrewdness  with  enterprise,  men  might  grow  rich  with 
little  toil.  We  are  outgrowing  this  delusion.  Agriculture,  tlie  tnio 
work  of  man,  is  getting  into  favor  and  honor,  and  the  next  genera- 
tion may  be  saved  i^x)m  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  excessive,  un- 
bounded competition  in  ti*ade.*' 

But  though  thus  Just  in  his  recognition  of  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions and  faulte  of  his  countrymen,  Dr.  Channiug  was  not  inclined 

1  To  WilliAm  lUthbonc,  Eiq. 
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to  receive  passively  the  indiscriminate  criticism  of  travellers  and  of 
foreign  nniioim.  It  will  Iks  seen  from  the  following  letters  how  Arm, 
while  candid,  he  was  in  asserting  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
respect. 

^^June  14,  1837.^  I  am  reading  Miss  Martineaa's  book  with 
much  iiiU^roRt  I  see  in  it  a  genuine  expression  of  her  mind,  and 
feci  tliat  1  have  the  whole  of  what  she  thinks  of  the  country. 
Should  other  people  tell  us  the  whole,  should  we  be  equally  satisfied? 
No  honest  book  of  travels  can  be  popular  in  the  country  of  which  it 
treats.  She  falls  into  a  great  many  errors,  as  I  expected.  But  I 
consider,  Uint,  if  she  does  not  know  us  tlioroughly,  neither  do  wo 
know  ourselves ;  and  wo  undoubtedly  reject  as  apocryphal  what  is 
true.  The  great  fault  of  tlie  book  is  its  presumption ;  for  what 
warrant  has  a  traveller,  under  her  circumstances,  to  pass  such  dcci* 
sive  Judgments  on  such  an  inflnity  of  matters?  And  yet,  I  do  not 
know  a  traveller  who  is  not  chargeable  with  tbe  same  fault.  I 
seldom  hear  the  conversation  of  men  or  women  returned  fVom 
Kurope,  without  being  suqirised  at  the  sweeping  sentence  which 
the}'  pass  on  ^liat  they  could  not  comprehend. 

*'  Yon  see  \  am  very  lenient  towards  the  faults  of  Miss  Maiiineau, 
whilst  1  admire  her  generous,  bold,  uncompromising  adherence  to 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  humanity.  As  to  being  angry, 
I  cannot ;  for  tlie  opinions  of  travellers  about  our  country  seem  to 
me  of  too  little  moment  to  give  anybody  uneasiness 

'^  Her  unpardonable  sin  is,  that  she  is  honest.  Who  of  us  would 
bear  the  honesty  which  should  tell  us  all  our  faults?  No  country  is 
worthy  of  rcs|)cct.  So  saj's  the  minister  every  Sunday,  who  ac- 
knowledges in  prayer,  and  rebukes  in  preaching,  the  corruptions 
around  him ;  and  yet,  when  a  stranger  tells  us  of  our  follies  and 
sins,  we  wonder  at  his  or  her  abusiveness.  Such  occasions  show  us 
the  real  blindness  of  a  people  to  its  own  moral  evils." 

**  Newport^  June  2.3, 1838 In  tlie  lost  liOndon  Quarterly  Re- 
view is  a  review  of  my  l^ettcr  on  Texas,  in  which  my  stricturc\s  on  our 
country  are  treated  as  proofs  of  the  failure  of  our  i)opular  Institutions. 
I  should  like  to  write  another  letter,  to  show  that  these  iuRlittiUons 
are  worthy  of  li{(;lier  reveix?iicc  and  confidence  than  they  have  yet 
received,  and,  under  this  general  topic,  to  introduce  some  im|K)rtant 
truths  gn»atly  needed  now.  This  is  in  my  mind,  but  all  atUMupts  at 
writing  have,  as  3'et,  exhausted  me,  and  I  ma}'  not  regain  strengtli 
until  the  occasion  Is  gone.  I  do  not,  however,  suffer  mj'self  to  de- 
s|)ond.    I  have  entire,  unshaken  confidence  in  God.    1  know  his 

1  To  Joseph  Tuckcrman,  D.  D. 
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paternal  interest  in  his  Imman  familjs  and  that  he  will  never  want 
instruments  for  the  great  work  of  their  r^eneration." 

*'  September  24,  1838.^  I  oflcr  tlicse  ramarlcs,  because,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  Letter  on  Texas,  you  seem  to  look  more  doubt- 
ingly  towaixls  this  country.  I  meant  that  Letter  for  my  own  people, 
and  little  expected  it  would  draw  attention  abroad ;  and  I  was  so 
desirous  to  inspire  salutary  fear  and  compunction,  that  I  threw  into 
the  picture  the  darker  shades  only.  There  is,  indeed,  much  evil  here, 
as  there  must  be  in  our  present  civilizaUou.  The  spirit  of  gain  lias 
seized  on  all  countries,  and,  whilst  it  is  accomplishhig  many  im- 
portant purposes,  and  is  perhaps  essential  to  Uie  supplanting  of  tlio 
old  aristocracies,  and  to  the  forming  of  new  connections  among 
countries  which  notliing  but  commerce  could  bring  together,  many 
of  its  immediate  influences  are  degrading.  A  selfish,  mercenary 
spirit  must  become  rife.  In  such  an  age,  tlio  idea  of  l^roperty  may 
be  expected  sometimes  to  take  rank  of  Liberty.  Still,  I  see  signs 
of  progress  at  home.'' 

1839.  **  I  have  been  struck  of  late  with  tlie  disposition  through- 
out Europe  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  Umt  is  evil  in  this  country  on 
ouryii00  inttiiuitontj  as  if  freedom  were  the  only  clement  of  our  social 
constitution.  The  truth  is,  tliat  IVeedom,  at  this  moment  particu- 
larly, has  less  influence  than  other  i)eculiarities  in  our  state.  Our 
most  striking  peculiarity  is,  that  we  are  a  young  |>cople,  bringing 
all  the  powers  of  an  advanced  civilization  and  very  singular  energies 
of  industry  and  enterprise  to  bear  on  a  new  country  of  inexhaustible 
resources.  Eveiy  day  discloses  to  us  new  mines  of  wealth.  In 
addition  to  our  own  capital,  which  has  increased  immensely,  foreign 
capital  is  pouring  in,  and  opportunities  of  profitable  investment 
seem  to  increase  in  still  greater  proportion.  The  consequence  3'ou 
can  easily  conceive.  The  minds  of  the  people  are  intoxicated  with  a 
stimulant  which  human  nature  has  never  yet  been  strong  enough  to 
resist.  The  spirit  of  speculation,  tlie  passion  for  unbounded  accu- 
mulation, nigcs  among  us.  Wc  tliiuk  lilllo  alxnit  iKililics,  conipare<I 
with  public  improvements,  as  they  are  called,  —  new  applications 
of  steam,  new  settlements  in  the  Far  West,  ^c.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  no  man  has  a  fixed  position.  Hardly  any  man  has  the 
strong,  local  feeling  of  oUier  countries.  A  mighty  sti*eam  of  |)opu- 
lation,  bearing  away  our  adventurous  youtli,  is  setting  westward. 
Journeys  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  are  an  amusement  to 
us.  The  imagination  is  at  work  continually  on  the  distant  and  the 
vast.    The  result  is  a  very  vigorous  though  partial  development  of 
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humnn  nature..  Wc  understand  positive  mntcrial  interests  better 
than  an}'  other  {x^ople But  tlie  effect  of  this  Ijoundless  ex- 
ternal activity  is,  that  tlie  inwani,  Rpiritnal,  higher  interests  of 
humanity  are  little  comprehended,  prized,  or  songlit.  We  surpass 
even  Kngland  in  worldly  utilitarianism.  The  woith  of  the  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  arts  and  studies  which  refine  and 
elevate  is  not  felt  as  it  should  l)e ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  freedom,  or  is  not  to  be  charged  on  our  free  institutions. 

'*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  with  all  this  worldly  activity,  there 
is  a  higher  standard  among  us  than  an3'where  else.  My  personal 
obseiTation  is,  indee<l,  confined  very  much  to  Boston.  I  have  seen 
tlie  |K>pulation  of  tliat  place  quadrupled,  and  its  wealth  multiplied 
in  vasil}'  greater  proportion ;  and  I  am  confident  that  there  has  been 
a  dccidcil  advance  in  religion,  philanthropy,  and  general  virtue,  as 
well  as  in  intelligence 

'*  For  myself,  I  would  we  were  less  prosperous.  Our  freedom 
and  glory  are  endangered  b}*  our  rapid  growili,  especiall}'  by  our 
growth  fh>m  abroad.  Our  foreign  population  is  becoming  a  great 
evil.  Our  fatJiers,  never  dreaming  of  what  has  taken  place,  and 
wishing  to  make  our  country  an  asylum  for  oppressed  humanity, 
began  with  giving  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  too  easy  terms,  and 
we  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  elective  franchise  is 
lavished  on  ignorant  hordes  from  Europe,  who  cannot  but  abuse 
it.  This  profanation  of  so  high  a  privilege  moves  m^*  indignation. 
You  misunderatood  me,  when  you  sup|)osed  me  to  say,  that  our 
present  civilization  increases  tlie  distance  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  generally.  I  said,  that  it  creates  a  more  decided 
pauperism. 

*'  In  closing,  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  despair  on  account  of  the 
material  tendencies  of  my  countr^'men.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that 
human  nature  should  work  itself  out  fairly  in  one  direction.  It  is 
too  noble  and  various  to  work  always  in  one  wa^'.  A  higher  activity 
is  to  manifest  itself,  though  ])erhaps  not  in  my  day." 

^^  March  19,  181().^  I  am  sorrj' 30U  have  seen  so  much  to  tlie 
disadvanUign  of  ni}'  countrymen,  and  yoX  I  wish  the  truth  to  l)o 
seen  and  told.  Not  that  I  ex|)ect  any  sudden  changes  from  the 
fresh  expression  of  opinion.  Our  country  is  swept  along  by  mighty 
impulses.  The  causes  which  act  on  character  are  extensive  and 
ex(;ecdingly  strong.  There  is  so  mtu;h  in  our  condition  to  stir  up 
restlessness,  wild  schemes,  extravagant  speculation,  a  grasping 
spirit,  ambition,  and  fanaticism,  in  a  thousand  infectious  forms, 
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that  tlicre  is  not  much  dianoe  for  roflcction,  for  moral  aolf-detorml- 
iiation.  Bomcthing  may  be  done  to  stay  tlio  torrent,  but  merely 
moral  influences  cannot  avail  much.  The  stem,  terrible  lessons  of 
Providence  are  needed  by  such  a  people,  and  these  form  a  part  of 
ever)'  nation's  expeiienoe.  It  seems  to  me,  that  never  was  a  peo[)lc 
so  tried  and  tempted  as  ours.  Freedom  alone,  so  unobstructed  as 
we  enjoy  it,  is  a  sufficient  trial ;  but  in  addition  to  this  are  our 
immense  territor}*,  with  its  infinite  and  undeveloped  resources,  the 
innumerable  oi)enings  for  enterprise,  tlie  new  and  unexampled  ap- 
plications of  science  to  art,  the  miracles  of  machiner)*,  of  steam  b}' 
land  and  water.  All  these  combined  are  enough  to  madden  a 
people.  That  a  worldly,  material,  mercenary,  reckless  spirit  should 
spring  up  amid  these  circumstances,  we  must  expect. 

^^  Few  look  on  the  present  stage  of  socictj'  with  less  satisfaction 
than  1  do ;  and  yet  it  seems  a  necessary  stage,  and  I  see  in  it  tlie 
promise  of  something  l)etter.  The  commei*cial  system,  wliich  is 
tlie  stix>ngest  i)ower  of  our  times,  is,  for  the  most  part,  my  ablior- 
rencc ;  and  yet  I  do  see  that  it  is  breaking  down  tlio  feudal  system, 
the  militaiy  system,  old  distinctions  and  old  alienations,  and  estab- 
lisliing  new  ties  among  men.  I  therefore  liopo,  nor  do  I  tliink 
moral  means  useless,  though  other  causes  are  for  tlie  time  tdiim- 
pliant.  You  and  I  may  still  work  in  faith.  The  reckless  activity  of 
the  people  is  better  Uian  torpidness,  and  there  are  good  minds  open 
to  truth.  I  suppose  I  live  in  the  most  illuminated  region,  and  I 
do  see,  amidst  many  unpromising  circumstances,  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement  at  work,  especially  among  the  laboring  class." 

Dr.  Channing  was  earnest  that  the  United  States  should  be  faith- 
Ail  to  their  rai-e  privilege  of  manifesting  among  the  nations  a  higher 
form  of  liberty,  justice,  peace,  and  felt  an  elevating  sentiment  of 
honor  in  view  of  the  glorious  destiny  to  which  his  countr)',  if  worthy, 
might  attain.  But  longing  for  the  elevation  of  humanity  at  large, 
and  looking  U|X>n  Christendom  as  a  grand  fraternity,  he  watched 
with  most  cordial  sym|)athy  and  Joy  every  struggle  for  the  elevation 
of  the  people  in  all  lands.  lilapeciully  towards  England  did  ho 
turn  with  gratitude  and  hope,  ilis  dcslix)  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Ih-itain,  and  his  profound  in- 
terest in  her  iK)litical  progress,  are  fully  exhibited  in  his  corro- 
spondeno43. 

**  May  27, 1825.  I  was  sony  to  discover  in  your  remarks  some- 
thing of  what  I  may  call  tlic  bigotiy  of  republicanism,  by  whicli  I 
mean  the  persuasion,  that  liberty  can  only  subsist  under  such  in- 
stitutions as  ours,  and  the  consequent  habit  of  looking  with  a  hostile 
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eye  on  all  otlicr  institatlons.  This  seems  to  me  an  example  of  an 
error  so  conmion  as  to  dcflcrvo  a  place  among  Rncon's  Idols,  the 
error  of  confotimling  the  means  with  tlie  end.  You  8|)cak  as  if  we 
alone  were  free,  l>ceausc  we  alone  act  tlironghout  on  tlic  sj'stcm  of 
election^  when  Kngland,  our  mother,  and  the  fountain  of  all  our  lib- 
eral institutions,  is  free  in  spite  of  an  hereditary  king  and  nobility. 
It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  public  opinion  can  embody  and  express 
itself  only  thrf)ugh  elections.  There  are  other  wa3'S ;  |>orhaps  there 
is  no  (*ouutry  in  the  world  where  public  opinion  resigns  more  Uian 
in  lOngliind.  Yet  you  have  made  no  distinction  between  tliat  coun- 
try and  the  oUier  monarchies  of  Europe. 

^'  It  grieved  mo  that,  in  so  excellent  a  discourse,  anj'tliing 
should  l)e  said  or  implied  to  diminish  tlie  S3*mpath3',  already*  too 
faint,  with  that  admirable  country,  on  which  God  has  bestowed  for 
two  centuries  the  signal  honor  of  being  the  bulwark  of  Prot- 
estant and  free  principles.  Nowhere  on  earth  will  3'ou  find  a 
people  more  high-minded,  more  Jealous  of  their  rights,  more  bold 
in  expressing  their  thoughts,  more  resolute  and  earnest  in  putting 
forth  all  tlie  powers  of  human  nature,  tlian  in  England ;  and  irrec- 
oncilable as  the  fact  ma3'  be  with  our  theories,  we  there  see,  under 
an  aristocracy  which  holds  a  large  part  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
kingdom,  an  improvfHl  and  pnxhietive  agriculture,  giving  to  tlio 
country  an  asi)cct  of  beauty  and  fruitfulncss,  which  makes  this  and 
oUicr  (HMuilrieR  appear  ns  if  they  were  but  half  redecme<l  from  a 
state  of  nature. 

'^  True  liberty  rests  u[K)n  and  consists  in  nothing  so  much  as  a 
free  pres»^  tliat  is,  in  intellectual  lil)ert3',  in  liberty  to  think  and 
s|>eak,  and  to  influ(Mu*e  other  minds  to  the  full  extent  of  the  indi- 
viduaFs  |)ower.  This  creates  what  we  call  public  opinion,  an  in- 
fluence wWwU  cannot  be  said  to  exist  anywhere  in  Euro[)e,  save  in 
England,  and  which  operates  there  with  astonishing  energy.  The 
power  of  the  press  in  England  is  exceedingly  aided  b3'  local  causes. 
The  existence  of  a  metropolis  like  London  —  that '  might3'  heart' 
through  which  the  whole  bloo<l  of  the  empire  circulates,  ond  which 
sends  forth,  in  a  single  day,  through  every  village  the  report  of  a 
public  man's  servi(!es  or  mis<leeds  —  prwluccs  a  quick  (*ommon 
feeling,  communicates  an  electric  impulse  to  tlie  whole  Inxly,  of 
which  no  other  country  is  susceptible.  The  power  of  public  opin- 
ion has  been  remarkably  manifested  in  the  change  whereby  the  re- 
strictive system,  which  has  been  looked  to  for  ages  as  a  nation's 
safeguaixl  nnd  source  of  wealth,  is  giving  way  to  the  improved  in- 
U^lligence  of  the  jMHipIo,  and  the  fn*est  doctrines  as  lo  the  Inter- 
courao  of  nations  arc  not  only  avowed,  but  embodieil  into  the 
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ooininercial  code.  Look  at  the  immcnae  public  works  of  England, 
carried  on,  not  by  govcniment,  but  by  private  aasociationa ;  and 
who  is  not  struck  witli  the  confidence  of  man  in  man,  the  power  of 
equal  Uiws,  and  the  unbounded  energy  of  character,  implied  in 
these?  .... 

^^  The  amount  of  what  I  would  say  is  this.  I  wish  that  we  might 
speak  more  dillldently  of  ourselves,  and  in  more  conciliatory  lan- 
guage of  others ;  that  we  might  seek  tlie  liberation  of  the  world  by 
improvement  rather  than  convulsion ;  that  wo  might  ^  preach  peace ' 
to  monarchs  and  subjects;  timt  we  might  never  B\yeak  of  war, 
especially  of  civil  war,  but  wiUt  the  aversion  and  horror  which 
Christiunity  and  piiilunthropy  inspire.  As  for  kings,  whilst  wo 
remember  iliut  Uiey  arc  men  lilic  ourselves,  and  not  a  wliit  lietler 
tlian  their  poorest  subjects,  let  us  not  deny  them  the  candor  ami 
kindness  due  to  men.  They  are  made  nmstera  of  nations  by  tlie 
accident  of  birth,  not  by  their  own  will,  and  most  of  them,  if  tliey 
would,  could  not  innocently  alMllcate  tlielr  thrones;  for  nations, 
untrained  to  the  Amctions  of  self-government,  if  suddenly  culled  to 
their  exercise,  would  soon  fill  the  vacant  thrones  with  worse  tyrants 
than  their  old  masters.  Liberty  is  not  the  growth  of  violence.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  greatest  political  good,  ^  to  lie  prized  above  all 
price ' ;  but  it  is  also  a  moral  good,  and  is  to  be  difl'useil  by  nothing 
so  efifectually  as  by  tliat  spirit  of  love  which  makes  man  dear  to 
man,  and  by  which  Christianity,  in  prajioilion  as  it  is  better  under- 
stood, will  bind  together  all  orders  of  society." 

**  BostoHf  November  30,  1827.^  I  desire  to  do  something  to  make 
our  two  countries  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  I  know 
no  way  so  effectual  as  a  (Vec  interchange  of  thought  l)ctween  those 
who  without  vault}'  may  lay  claiui  to  some  enlni*gcuieut  of  mind. 

*'  I  sec  what  is  called  national  spirit  working  a  thousand  evils, 
but  it  is  never  worse  employed  than  in  separating  two  c^Hintrles 
which  are  the  chosen  uInmIcs  of  rnuHloni,  and  wliic^h  are  intnmted 
with  the  dearest  interests  of  Uio  human  race.  1  know  tliat  this 
feeling  of  nationality  has  done  good,  especially  in  nide  ages,  when 
men  could  not  take  in  a  larger  idea  than  tliat  of  trilK)  or  country, 
and  when  no  other  motive  of  a  generous  kind  could  counteract 
selfish  and  sordid  tendencies.  I  can  admire  Ronmn  patriotism, 
unjust  snd  cruel  as  it  was ;  for  it  carried  the  individual  in  a  meas- 
ure out  of  himself,  or,  more  properly,  gave  a  generous  cast  to  his 
selfishness ;  but  I  should  mourn  if  I  thought  the  human  mind  capa- 
ble of  nothing  nobler,  and  I  am  sure  that  Christianity  is  meant  to 
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pour  a  quite  dtflTercnt  and  more  celestial  fervor  through  the  soul. 
We  owe  to  nationality  national  independence,  not  civil  and  personal 
liberty ;  and  tliis  Inst  is  the  great  interest  and  hope  of  human  nature. 
Let  its  friends,  liowevcr  separated  by  oceans  or  tongues,  feel  them- 
selves brctlircn,  and  cherish  a  union  stronger  tlian  tliat  of  country. 
^'This  may  bo  tliouglit  an  hitei'est  for  men  only  to  tliink  and 
write  alK>ut.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  liberty  is  a  moral  good, 
to  be  promoted,  not  by  tlie  sword,  but  by  magnanimity  of  tliought 
and  feeling,  by  a  conviction  of  what  wo  were  made  for,  of  tlie  dig- 
nity of  our  intellectual  and  moral  1)eing,  I  feel  that  woman  may  do 
her  full  share  towanls  tlie  liberation  of  the  world/' 

*'  September  24,  1838.^  I  anticipate  from  steam  navigation  in- 
crcnscil  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  of  a  higher  character 
than  has  sultsisted  3'et.  Hitherto  we  have  exchanged  commercial 
agents,  and  have  known  one  another  by  specimens  of  the  money- 
getting  tribe,  and  tliose  not  the  l)est.  1  hope  the  intelligent,  refined, 
religious,  elevated,  will  now  represent  tlie  two  countries  to  each 
other.  If  our  motlier  will  send  some  of  her  worthiest  sons  to  see 
us,  I  am  sure  thej'  will  not  make  her  grieve  over  a  degenerate  pos- 
terity. She  will  recognize  in  us,  perhaps,  some  of  her  own  faults, 
and  the  faults  of  youth  goaded  to  excess  by  peculiar  temptations ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  she  will  find  few  of  her  works  to 
take  more  pride  in  than  in  Uiis  same  rebellious  but  vigorous  republic 
of  ours.  I  call  it  her  work,  not  merely  because  she  sent  out  a  gen- 
erous stock  that  has  shot  up  into  a  great  iieople,  but  because  our 
institutions  are  the  expansions  of  her  own  free  principles." 

«'  HifgioH,  October  25,  1840.*  Your  little  island  is  too  small  n 
basis  for  so  vsist  an  empire,  and  it  is  hanl  to  find  a  statesman  equal 
to  the  comprehension  of  so  many  and  such  complicated  interests. 
You  meet  the  fate  of  all  conquering  states.  To  keep  what  y<ni 
have,  you  must  gi*asp  more,  and  every  new  acquisition  is  a  new 
point  for  assault.  Your  business  witli  China  is  a  sad  one.  Kng- 
land  is  to  irconcile  the  world  to  her  ascendency  in  the  Kast,  by 
showing  herself  the  friend,  guanlian,  civiliser  of  less  improved 
raee».  Hiat  she  should  lie  tlio  chief  cultivator  of  a  phj'sictil  and 
moral  poison,  should  lalior  to  force  it  on  a  less  improve<l  ficople, 
and  should  tluMi  t4irii  ngninst  this  <l<»f(MH*olosn  |MM>plc  the  tiTrors  of 
Kuro|MMUi  wnrfare, — ali  this  dcnrs  little  cnnlit  U)  hor  huinnuity,  and 
shows  that  in  pushing  her  trade  she  carvn  very  little  for  the  iufiu- 
ence  she  exerts  on  the  world.  Hclieviiig,  as  I  do,  that  England 
rests  on  her  niornl  strengtli,  I  lament  this  wound  on  her  good  name, 
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as  well  as  shudder  at  the  miseries  she  is  about  to  inflict  in  another 
hemisphoro.'* 

*'  Newport^  July  11,  1841.^  In  regard  to  your  Chartists,  I  have 
a  strong  iiitci'est  in  tlicm ;  but  I  do  not  know  tliat  I  can  serve 
tliom,  except  by  recommending,  as  1  have  tried  to  do,  the  cause 
and  rights  of  tiie  depressed  and  injured  to  the  sympathy  and  con- 
sciences of  their  fellow-creatures. 

*'  I  differ  fVom  the  Chartists  in  their  fundamental  point,  immediaie 
universal  sufn*age.  Suffrage  is  not  merely  a  power  given  to  the 
individual  fur  protection  of  his  own  rights,  liut  a  i)Owcr  of  acting  on 
tlie  most  sacred  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  community ;  and 
if  he  is  pafycMy  disqualified  to  act  on  these  Justly  and  wisely,  the 
power  should  not  be  granted.  Every  individual  ougiit,  liowever,  to 
have  the  means  of  qualifying  himself  for  sufft'sge.  The  state  ought 
to  spare  no  pains  to  raise  every  member  fVom  tliat  bruUil  ignorance 
and  degradation  which  unfits  him  for  all  public  action.  Tlic  or}'  of 
tlie  Chartists  should  lie  for  innnediato  univeraul  9dueatian^  and  for 
such  an  education  as  would  prepare  them  for  the  elective  f^*anchise. 
In  the  Chartist  boolc  which  3'ou  refer  to,  I  was  greatl}*  pleased  and 
encouraged  by  finding  that  this  party  had  discovered  the  true  means 
of  freedom.  Nothing  but  general  illumination  can  give  them  in- 
fluence. Enlighten  a  people,  and  even  under  the  worst  institutions 
tlie}'  will  be  felt.  Tlie  elective  franchise  brings  no  lilicrty  to  a 
grossly  ignorant  multitude.  They  are  oui}*  made  the  tools  of  those 
who  can  bribe  or  inflame  them,  and  generally  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  I  hope  the  Chartist  project  of  education  will  l)e 
carried  out.  If  a  generous  enthusiasm  could  lead  to  the  formation 
of  a  fVaternity  of  teachers  among  them,  who,  f\x>m  love  to  their 
bretliren,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sclf-sucrifico,  would  give  themselves  up 
to  the  instruction  of  the  3'oung,  much  good  might  1>e  accomplished. 

'*  I  could  point  out  passages  in  the  Cliartist  pamphlet  which  I 
disapproved.  Nothing,  however,  gave  me  so  much  sorrow  as  the 
apparent  want  of  a  Just  feeling  of  the  importance  of  i-cligion  to  the 
|)eople.  Religion  is  impoitant,  essential,  to  us  all,  our  light  and 
life,  and  the  only  soui*co  of  dignity,  freedom,  and  |)cuce.  I  do  not, 
however,  wonder,  that  so  many  of  the  |)eople  look  on  religion  as 
their  foe,  for  it  has  been  a  state  instrument,  a  |x>litical  machine, 
and  is  used  to  keep  them  down,  and  not  to  raise  them  up.  But  can 
they  read  tlie  New  Testament  and  help  seeing  Uiat  Jesus  Christ 
treated  the  distinctions  of  this  world  with  contempt,  —  tliat  he 
lived  among  the  poor  as  his  brethren,  —  that  he  came  to  unite  all 

1  To  Joseph  Starge,  Etq. 
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men  In  broUiorhood,  —  Uiat  ho  nttorly  reprobates  the  passion  for 
power,  ihrnii^h  wliich  tlio  few  have  always  trodden  on  the  many,  — 
that  \m  religion  is  tlic  peaceful  rcmcd}'  for  all  oppression,  and  tiiat, 
even  where  it  does  not  break  the  yoke,  it  can  give  to  the  oppressed 
dignity  and  |>cnce? 

*'  Cliristianity  —  not  as  taught  by  the  state,  but  as  tauglit  by  its 
Founder  —  is  eminenti}'  the  (Viend  of  the  multitude,  —  their  cluuter, 
their  emancipator,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  immortal  hope.  I 
do  not  wondor  at  tlio  existence  of  scepticism  among  the  Cliartists ; 
but  it  is  a  moiu*nful  and  discouraging  fact,  and,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
the  saddest  eflccts  of  the  unnatural  social  S3'stem  which  crushes 
them.  I  know,  however,  Uiat  the  evil  is  but  a  temporary  one. 
Some  reformer  who  will  comprehend  the  liberal,  enlai'ged  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  utter  it  in  words  of  Are,  may,  at  any  moment, 
spring  up  amongst  them.  If  not,  time,  experience,  and  the  good 
providence  of  God,  will  work  their  deliverance." 

*'  September  2C,  1811.^  Tlicse  general  views  give  me  great  hope 
about  England.  When  I  think  of  the  great  amount  of  intellect, 
good  piinciple,  benevolence,  i)ower,  wealth,  among  you,  I  feel  as  if 
you  must  work  your  way  through  j'our  diffloulties.  How^  I  know  not ; 
for  I  am  too  far  off,  and  perhaps  were  I  on  the  spot  I  should  be  as 
mucli  perplexed ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  —  that  tliere  was  never  be- 
fore, in  an  c(]ual  space,  such  an  amount  of  good  influences  as  in 
England,  —  never  so  man3'  people  interested  in  upholding  order, — 
never  so  many  clear  thinkers.  Out  of  all  tliis  something  must 
grow.  I  have  great  faith,  too,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  We 
Anglo-Saxons  have  much  tliat  is  bad  in  us.  I  doubt  whether, 
tlirottgli  this  race,  the  world  is  to  be  saved ;  but  for  practical  eneig3', 
for  skill  in  sunnounting  difllculties,  for  richness  of  resource,  we  are 
unrivalled.  Tliat  England,  with  her  immense  wealth,  and  with  half 
tlie  world  under  her  sway,  should  sink  under  her  present  difllculties, 
I  cannot  liclicve.  We  Americans  should  solve  tlie  problem  some- 
how or  otlicr,  and  you  are  not  beliind  us." 

]A't2.*  *'  It  gives  the  enlightened  part  of  onr  community  much 
plonflure  Ui  oliHcrve  of  late  in  tlie  English  press  a  dis|)osiUon  to  bo 
more  Jiint  to  our  cotnihy ;  not  that  our  ap|H*iite  for  pniiKC  is  very 
craving,  but  because  it  seems  iniiK)rtant  to  us  that  nations  between 
which  such  strong  bonds  of  union  subsist  as  between  England  and 
America,  and  to  which  the  interests  of  fVeedom  and  reformed  Chris- 
tianity are  B|)ecial1y  conflded  by  Providence,  should  not  be  alienated 
from  each  other  by  the  asiK^rsions  of  malignity  and  party  spirit.    A 

>  To  MiM  Harriet  Martineau.  *  To  Miss  Jane  R.  Rnscoe. 
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man  who  can  visit  this  country,  and  not  soo  in  oar  institationa  and 
manners  the  means  of  developing  the  noblest  faculties  and  senti- 
ments of  human  nature,  must  be  incapable  of  Just  and  high  tiiinlc- 
ing ;  and  I  pity  an  Ameiican  who  can  leave  your  shores  without  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  unparalleled  services  you  luivc  rendered  to  tlio 
cause  of  human  improvement,  and  witliout  rejoicing  in  the  powerAil 
springs  of  happiness  and  moral  and  intellectual  progress  which  are 
in  operation  among  3'ou." 

Dr.  Channing's  sympathies  wera  nowise  limited  to  England, 
warm  as  was  his  gratcAil  revcrance  for  the  mother-land  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  cordially  embraced  all  Continental  Europe. 
Heart  and  hand  he  held  himself  pledged,  as  a  faitliAil  brother,  to 
the  gi*eat  party  of  Liberalism  spread  throughout  civilized  nations, 
and  his  earnest  prayer  was  for  universal  iVeedom  by  consei*vativo 
reform,  —  if,  indeed,  peace  could  cure  tlie  corruptions  of  centuries. 
Dunng  the  great  crisis  of  1830  he  thus  expressed  his  feelings :  — 

^'Amidst  the  stu|)endous  events  of  our  ago,  when  Uio  whole 
civilized  world  is  heaving  like  an  ocean,  and  tlio  groat  question  of 
human  fttHKlom  is  at  issue,  I  see  not  how  tiioy  who  love  Uteir  race 
can  be  indifferont.  A  gi*eat  war  is  going  on,  tliat  of  opinions  and 
principles,  and  we  have  too  much  I'eason  to  dread  Uiat  tliis  will 
bring  on  a  war  of  arms  and  bloodshed.  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
result,  but  I  shudder  at  this  means  of  gaining  oven  the  greatest 
good." 

When  the  news,  thereforo,  of  the  '^  Three  Days  "  in  Paris  roached 
New|K}rt,  his  heart  lea[)ed  up  within  him  in  exulting  hope ;  the  era 
of  emancipation  he  luid  so  long  been  looking  for,  it  seemed  to  him, 
had  dawned ;  and  he  roturned  much  earlier  than  usual  to  Boston  to 
exchange  congratulations  with  tlie  fVicnds  of  constitutional  libert}', 
and  to  pour  out  i^x>m  his  pulpit  Uio  bright  anticipations  with  which 
his  mind  was  crowded.  To  his  sorrow,  he  found  but  slight  response 
to  his  cntluisiasm,  and  felt  mora  deeply  than  ever  beforo  how  be- 
numbing to  high  honor  and  humanity  is  the  heavy  pressuro  of 
mcrcenariness.  With  some  of  his  intimate  (Hcnds,  indeed,  and 
especially  with  Charles  Follen,  he  held  earnest  communion  on  the 
magniflccntop|K)rtunity  opened  to  the  Continental  nations;  and  his 
aspirations  were  couBtiint,  that  France  might  Ims  found  worthy  of 
her  groat  vocation.  The  lie  volution  of  1830  api^cai-ctl  to  him  to  be, 
in  its  principles,  metliods,  aims,  and  especially  in  its  pervading 
spirit,  a  groat  advance  upon  its  pi*edecessor ;  and  lie  looked  for- 
ward confidingly  to  the  rodeeming  power  which  It  was  to  exert  uix>u 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland.    The  roappearance  of  Lafayette,  in 
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so  commnndtng  a  positloiit  gratified  him  exceeding]}' ;  and  the 
mingled  flnnncss  and  calmness  of  the  French  people  showed,  he 
tlionght,  a  fine  development  of  moral  feeling  and  enlightened  Judg- 
ment. That  the  iVecmen  of  America,  especially  the  young,  should 
ho  Ro  m(HU*mU^  in  their  expreflflionfl  of  Joy,  aHtonlRhed  him.  lie 
went  hack,  in  memor}',  to  his  boyish  days,  when  the  Cambridge 
collogians  hnd  proccRsions,  speeches,  and  lK)nni'CA.  Now,  all  was 
still.  One  ovoning,  during  this  ])crt(xl,  a  graduate  called  U|>on  him. 
*^  Well,  Mr.  Iltllard,"  sahl  he,  with  an  accent  of  sarcasm,  which  few, 
probably',  ever  heard  from  his  lips,  ^*  are  you,  too,  so  old  and  so 
trtM,  like  the  young  men  at  Harvard,  as  to  have  no  foolish  en- 
thusiasm to  throw  awa}'  upon  the  heroes  of  the  Polytechnic  School?" 
'*  Sir,"  answered  Ilillanl,  **  3'ou  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  yoinig  man 
I  know."  •*  Always  3'oung  for  liberty,  I  trust,"  replied  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  with  a  bright  smile,  and  a  ringing  tone,  as  he  pressed  him 
warml}'  b}'  the  hand. 

Dr.  Channing's  sermons,  at  this  period,  were  strongly  tinged, 
Uirough  their  whole  course  of  thought,  with  fresh  hopes  for  tlie  ele- 
vation of  the  i)eop1e.  He  sought  to  teach  his  hearers  how  to 
*'  honor  all  men,"  ^  and  to  rouse  them  to  a  deeper  interest  in  man 
as  man.  IVople  complained  of  the  present  tameness  of  life,  ho 
tauglit,  because  they  were  indolent  and  worldly ;  but  now,  as  ever, 
existence  was  rich  with  romantic  interest,  and  heroes  might  to-day, 
as  in  post  ages,  renovate  their  race  by  embodying  gix^at  principles 
in  gi*eat  actions.  The  ago  of  chivahy  might  rcap|)oar  in  a  far  sub- 
linier  and  purer  Torm,  and  make  these  da3's  splendid  b}'  a  manifes- 
tation of  loyalty,  courage,  encrg^y,  solf-sacrifice,  in  industr}',  trade, 
and  social  intoi*coursc.  In  a  word,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  bring 
homo  to  his  fellow-men  tlie  possibility  of  conforming  internal  legis- 
lation, foreign  politics,  and  all  human  relations  to  Uie  heavenly 
model  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

Extracts  from  letters  will  indicate  the  just  and  liberal  sj'mpath}' 
with  which  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  Continental  nations  of 
Kuro|)c. 

*'  Boston^  September  22,  1830.  I  am  very  much  interested  by  tlie 
news  fVom  France.  With  many,  many  fears,  I  have  more  hopes, 
it  seems  to  me,  tlian  anybod3\" 

^^  August  1,  18.^1.  You  have  heard,  I  Bupi)08e,  that  the  Poles 
have  been  unsuccessfhl  in  a  battle  with  the  Russians.  Perhaps  the 
right  Ride  will  not  prevail  now,  but  It  will  by  and  b}'.    Wo  must 

1  Works,  Vol.  II.  pp.  200-814.    Ono  Volnmo  E«lition,  pp.  00-110. 
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never  despair.    I  am  waiting  with  great  solicitude  for  the  next 
news." 

1832.     '*  I  enclose some  monc}'  for  the  Poles.     I  grieve 

tliat  I  can  do  no  more  at  present.    'M.y  heart  aches  for  tlicsc  suflcr- 
ing  patriots.     We  will  try  to  aid  tliem  more  b}'  and  b}*.*' 

^'  BoUon^  December  8,  1832.^  In  regard  to  Poland,  our  distance 
ftom  her,  and  our  inability  to  render  her  any  physical  aid,  have 
checked  onr  S3*mpathies.  We  have,  however,  one  mode  of  aiding 
her,  if  wo  nnderstootl  and  wonid  use  it.  The  public  opinion  of 
nations  is  growing  mora  and  more  |K>wcrful,  and  a  general  expres- 
sion of  horror  from  the  civilized  and  Christian  world  would  Ims  hearil 
and  res|iccted  even  at  8t.  lVU!i*sbuiig.  Is  not  Uie  time  coming  when 
governments  will  solemnly  protest  against  cruelty  and  oppression, 
wherever  practised,  and  will  feel  themselves  debtors  to  Uie  cause 
of  hnnvanity  as  truly  as  individuals?" 

^^  April  22,  1837.*  Your  observations  on  society  in  Germany 
satisfied  me  that  the  good  work  of  improvement  is  going  on.  I 
should  infer  that  3'ou  had  found  [icrsons  of  rank  mora  alive  to  their 
rasponsibilities,  more  disposed  to  sympathize  with  their  inferiors, 
than  I  liave  imagined,  lliis  I  should  rejoice  in,  even  if  it  opix)sed 
my  republican  theories;  but  it  docs  not.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
despotic  institutions  have  been  very  much  mitigated  and  unproved 
by  the  existence  of  more  lilxiral  ones.  Just  as  Protestantism  has 
reformed  Catholicism.  Nor  do  I  lielieve  tluit  absolute  princes  and 
nobles  are  doing  better  from  calculation  meraly,  —  ft-om  the  desire 
of  securing  their  |x>wer  by  showing  it  to  be  beneficial.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  its  influence ;  but  from  better  principles  the}'  desire  also 
to  introduce  into  their  own  domains  tlie  improvements  which  are 
springing  up  elsewhere.  It  is  one  good  fruit  of  the  present  IVee 
communication  among  nations,  timt  nothing  good  can  l)e  shut  up. 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Uiere  is  even  more  virtue  and 
happiness  in  some  parts  of  Kurepe  than  here 

'^  Your  letter  delighted  me  by  the  accounts  3'ou  gave  me  of  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  class  in  some  parts  of  German}*,  and  of  tlie 
results  of  eflbrts  for  Juvenile  reformation.  I  beg  3'ou  to  keep  tliese 
objects  stcadil}'  in  view.  Your  work  is  to  serve  your  country,  by 
spreading  among  us  a  knowledge  of  what  is  done  for  the  elevation 
of  men  elsewhere.  The  ignorance  here  on  such  matters  is  wonder- 
ful, and  confined  to  no  class ;  there  are  philanthropic  spirits  pre- 
pai*ed  to  cany  out  any  great  ideas." 

1  To  Milt  Jane  E.  Roscoe.  *  To  George  Ticknor,  Etq. 
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^^  September  10,  1841.'  I  Imvc  followed  one  rale  in  life,  —  to 
Bpcak  for  ntyscir,  to  Avoid  identifying  myself  witli  otlicra,  to  take 
on  myself  tlio  i'C8|)on8ibiUty  of  my  own  views  alone.     Sliall  I, 

by  pnbiisliing  in  tlie  ,  be  considered  as  fighting  under  any 

stan<lan1  init  my  own?  Unless  the  iiulividnal  be  made  exclusively 
responsible,  1  cannot,  indeed,  think  of  writing ;  for  I  can  say  noth- 
ing on  politicnl  subjects  without  showing  my  republican  heart.  I 
have  of  course  thought  much  of  tlic  French  Revolution.  1  look  at 
it,  1  will  not  sny  in  i)eculiar  lights,  but  in  a  didcrent  way  from  the 
common  one,  and  I  think  I  should  like  to  give  in  an  article  some 
Jusicr  views  of  it.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  my  ethical, 
religious,  —  not  sectarian,  —  as  well  as  ()olitical  views,  would  come 
out.  I  cnn  do  nothing  unless  T  am  free,  —  unless  I  can  say  what  I 
think  and  feel  in  the  language  in  which  truth  naturall}*  clothes  itself 
in  my  nnnd.  The  article,  then,  if  I  write  it,  will  aim  at  no  con* 
cealment,  will  not  affect  the  style  of  a  different  country,  but  will  be 
a  simple,  frank  utterance  to  a  free  people  of  what  a  distant  freeman 
thinks  on  the  most  pregnant,  solemn  portion  of  histor}'. 

'*  I  wish  to  give  the  impressions  of  a  man  who  has  lived  through 
the  Revohuion^  and  to  show  how  far  our  views  and  hopes  of  society 
ought  to  be  modified  by  it.  The  enemies  of  reform  use  it  as  their 
chief  wen|)on,  and  1  think  wrongfully.  In  pursuing  the  subject,  I 
may  find  myself  in  an  error,  and  shall,  I  trust,  chcerfull}'  accept 
the  truth.  No  theory  will  blind  me  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." 

•*  March  1,  1842.*  I  beg  you  to  continue  3*our  sketches  of  Ger- 
man character.  I  have  much  love  for  this  people,  without  under- 
stautling  them  as  well  as  I  wish.  I  think  of  them  as  more  genial, 
kindly,  unconscious,  single-hearted,  and  confiding,  than  we  arc. 
The  grandest  principle  of  our  nature,  the  sense  of  tlie  infinite, 
s(»oms  to  be  more  <levelo|KMl  in  tlieni,  and  their  writings  express  ai 
<leeper  cimsciousness,  a  kcMMier  |)en'.opl.i<m  of  the  unity  of  tlie  uni- 
vcrsc.  We  in  this  cotmtry,  |M*rlinps,  see  the  best  of  them,  that  is, 
we  see  men  who  have  l)een  ol)ligcd  to  leave  tlieir  native  land  for 
their  ilovotion  (o  freedom  and  impatience  of  wrong.  In  these  we 
see  nothing  of  what  Is  thought  to  l)e  the  defect  of  their  countr3' ;  I 
menu,  want  of  decision,  of  enei'g}',  of  will,  the  energy  which  realizes 
one's  s|M*riilntioiis  and  convictions  as  to  tlie  right,  tnie,  an<l  good. 
Dr.  FolliMi  was  distinguishrd  b^*  the  heroic  toiU.  It  is  not  cas}'  to 
itsconcile  all  we  henr  alnnit  the  Germans.  Most  accounts  make 
them  more  sensual  than  we  are,  and  mournfully  defective  in  purit}\ 

>  To  tlic  Iter.  James  MsriinMU.  '  To  Qeorse  Combe,  Esq. 
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I  hope  you  will  oontinae  your  inquiries  as  to  tho  last  paiiicular. 
Liocntiousness  seems  to  be  the  great  staia  on  our  civilization,  and 
there  can  be  notliing  worse." 

Looking  upon  Christendom  as  a  growing  whole,  where  the  vital- 
ity of  ever}'  part  reacts  u|x>u  every  other,  and  longing  for  tiie  era 
of  frcedom  and  order  made  one  by  univeraal  Justice  to  all  human 
interests  and  to  every  individual,  Dr.  Channing  was  anxious  tliat 
tlie  United  States  sliould  woric  out  thoroughly  tlie  social  problem 
assigned  to  her,  and  thus  aid  her  sister  nations  upward  to  more 
IViendly  and  honorable  institutions.  His  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  Old  World  and  the  Now  are  thus  ex- 
pressed. 

**  October^  1839.'  You  speak  in  your  lost  of  the  increased  con- 
nection between  Europe  and  America,  llie  great  question  I  ask 
myself  is,  Which  of  the  two  continents  will  exert  tlie.graatcst  influ- 
ence on  tlie  otlier?  I  suppose,  at  first,  tlicre  will  be  an  increase  of 
tlie  aristocratic  spirit  and  feeling  in  our  cities,  which  are  alrcad}* 
too  much  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  exclusives  abroad.  Our 
literature,  too,  in  its  state  of  childhood,  may  for  a  time  be  more 
dependent  on  foreign  literature.  The  natiu*al  development  of  our 
institutions  and  national  character  will  bo  nioi*e  iutcrlercHl  with. 
Spiritual  objects  will,  for  a  time,  be  more  lost  sight  of.  But  I  tnist 
freedom  is  a  mightier  and  mora  contagious  principle  than  the  opiK>- 
site,  and  that,  in  tlie  long  run,  its  influence  will  be  more  felt.  The 
present  stage  of  civilization  is  a  nccessarj'  one,  and  will  follow  its 
own  course ;  but  Hie  very  fact  of  its  necessity  gives  me  lio[)e.  I 
wish,  indeed,  to  see  some  nobler  aims,  a  higlier  direction  of  this 
newly  dcvelo[)ed  activity.  But  the  child  grows  strong  in  mind  as 
well  as  body  by  acting  on  matter  and  seeking  physical  good,  and 
the  race  may  need  the  same  discipline.  We  must  try,  that  the  Old 
World  may  hear  some  generous,  inspiring  tones  fh>m  tlie  New." 

Enthusiastic  at  once  and  patient,  eager  for  progress,  yet  rev- 
erencing existing  good,  liberal  in  sympatiiy  and  cheering  woi-ds  to 
every  method  of  reform,  buoyant  in  hope  amid  all  vicissitudes, 
fearing  only  the  crippling  influence  of  fear,  trusting  Providence 
perfectly,  Dr.  Channing  looked  steadily  forwanl  to  the  brightening 
Aiture.  The  following  letters  will  show  how  truly  he  described 
himself  as  ^^  always  young  for  liberty." 

*^  July  28,  1839.'  My  faith  in  the  progress  of  trutli,  humanity, 
and  piety  is  in  no  degree  shaken ;  but  tlie  state  of  tlio  world  Joins 

'  To  Dr.  Charles  Follen.  <  To  the  Rev.  Henry  Cbanning. 
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with  all  history  in  showing  me  that  the  great  designs  of  Providenoe 
nnfold  rIowI}',  —  tliat  is,  slowly  to  ns,  creatures  of  a  day,  —  and 
that  another,  iterlmps  very  distant,  age  is  to  witness  that  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  we  expect.  We  all  see  tliat  civil 
liberty  has  not  produced  that  sudden  melioration  and  exaltation  of 
human  nature  wiiich  was  confidently  hoi)ed ;  nor  has  religious  lib- 
erty lK>mc  all  the  fruits  we  hoped.  Still,  a  good  work  is  going  on* 
Slavery  and  bigotry  and  worldliness  will  not  reign  foravcr." 

^^Nf.wjwrt^  October  5,  1840.^  I  am  glad  when  our  good  and  wise 
men  go  abroad,  as  the}'  must  do  something  to  bring  on  tliat  blessed 
day  when  the  friends  of  humanity  and  religion  In  all  countries, 
forgetting  all  inferior  distinctions,  will  unite  in  the  work  of  recover- 
ing the  world  from  error,  miser}*,  and  sin." 

*'/%7«/on,  Ortoher  24,  1840.*  Mr.  Robertson  gave  a  noble  char- 
acter to  the  Westminster.  What  gratified  me  particularly  in  that 
work  was  its  enlarged,  candid,  liberal  tone  of  thought.  It  was  Just 
to  conservatism.  Just  to  the  past,  —  rare  merits  among  us  liberals. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  as  bigoted  as  our  opponents ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  terrible  abuses  of  the  past,  contrasted  with  the 
bright  hues  which  the  imagination  throws  over  the  ftiture,  have 
naturall}'  enough  put  us  out  of  patience.  But  our  faith  in  human 
nature  should  teach  us  that  it  cannot  have  existed  so  many  ages 
without  putting  forth  much  that  is  glorious  and  worthy  of  grateAil 
commemoration,  and  the  law  of  progress  teaches  us  that  the  seeds 
of  something  better  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  past.  I  confess  I 
neerl  these  lessons  myself.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  measure  what 
has  l)ccn,  an<l  is,  b}'  the  idea  of  the  good,  the  perfect,  which  Cliris- 
tiantty  gives  me,  that  a  deep  discontent  gets  possession  of  me,  and 
I  find  no  ))cace  but  in  fiying  to  brighter  coming  ages.  I  ought  to 
be  more  Just,  and  some  articles  in  tlio  Westminster  have  hel|)ed 
me  in  this  particular.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  its  onlj'  merit ; 
but  in  this  way  it  has  done  much  for  the  liberal  cause ;  for  nothing 
serves  a  cause  more  than  to  give  a  lai'ge  wisdom  to  its  advocates. 

'*!  desire  nuicli  that  there  should  be  a  powerful  work  among 
you,  dcvoteil  to  liberal  principles.  Are  they  not  to  pass  through  a 
severe  trial?  Are  they  not  suficring  the  natural  consequences  of 
having  promised  much  more  than  Uiey  have  performed  ?  Are  they 
not  suffering  IVom  the  follies  and  vices  of  their  professed  friends  ? 
Is  not  conservatism  more  distnistful?  Is  there  not  a  point  at 
which  commorce  ceases  to  liberalize,  and  l)ecomes  a  pillar  of  aris- 
tocracy ?    Is  not  the  worldliness  of  this  commercial  age  altogether 

>  To  Fimncit  WajUnd,  D.  I).  •  To  Mist  Harriet  Martineao. 
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irreconcilable  with  religions  inquiry,  and  a  thirst  for  higher  truth? 
And  are  there  no  signs  of  a  wider  prevalence  of  the  principle  of 
anthorit}'  ?  .  .  .  •  The  conclusion  is,  tliat  noUiing  can  be  done  but 
by  spreading  large  views,  great  truths,  —  by  waiting  up  in  men 
some  consciousness  of  what  they  were  made  for,  and  of  the  design 
of  their  union  in  society.  How  to  lift  their  heads  aliovc  tlie  mist 
they  now  live  in,  is  the  question.  Much  may  Iks  done  by  a  truly 
good  raview.  Amidst  all  apparent  reactions,  tlicre  is  decided 
progress I  wish  I  oould  promise  something,  but  I  am  try- 
ing to  give  m3'self  to  the  work  for  which  I  have  l>een  living  all  my 
life.  Whether  I  shall  do  an^tliing  I  know  not,  for  all  elTorts  ex- 
haust me ;  but  I  must  cease  fVom  spending  my  sti-cngtli  in  occa- 
sional labors.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  topics  which  1  have 
long  wanted  to  discuss.  One  is,  the  position  of  the  present  ago, 
what  place  it  holds  in  the  world's  liistory,  wliut  are  its  relations  to 
the  past  and  fhture,  its  work,  its  prospects.  In  other  words,  I 
would  help  the  age  to  understand  itself." 

^^SepUmber  26,  1841.^  I  suppose  I  should  pass  for  a  wiser  man, 
if  I  hoped  less  on  most  subjects.  Wisdom  is  tliought  to  ho  fear- 
ful, —  an  old  woman  witti  wrinkled,  anxious  brow,  lint  under  an 
empire  of  uiOnite  goodness,  it  seems  as  rational  to  tnist  the  signs 
of  good  OS  those  of  evil.  I  look  mora  and  more  at  Uie  great  laws 
of  our  own  nature  and  of  univcraul  nature,  and  I  am  sure  tliese  are 
working  for  glorious  results.  The  present  dark  api)earances  may 
be  traced  very  much  to*  the  increased  activity  of  the  human  mind. 
Men  see,  think,  inquire,  want,  claim,  and  therefore  murmur  more. 
Tlicy  understand  more  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  are  enlightened 
enough  to  trace  to  bad  institutions  what  they  used  to  refer  to  fixed 
laws  of  nature.  In  their  greater  activity,  they  run  against  one 
another.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there  must  be  much  partial 
development,  much  half-truth,  much  conflict  of  the  old  and  the 
new.  But  I  am  very  slow  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  men's 
powers  is  an  evil,  that  tliey  are  to  suirur  ultimately  from  looking 
farther  into  things,  from  comprehending  more  what  is  due  to  them, 
firom  becoming  more  active  and  cdlcient." 

^* August  10,  1842.  Happily,  the  outwai*d  stinking  events  which 
alarm  us  are  of  little  imiK>rtance,  compared  wiUi  the  silent  changes 
which  are  going  on  in  society,  in  its  mo<les  of  tliought,  of  industry, 
of  education,  of  intercourse,  —  changes  which  ollen  escape  our 
observation,  but  wlilch  determine  the  coming  ages.  How  little  we 
understand  our  own  times  or  their  tendencies  I  My  ignorance  be- 
comes hope  under  the  perfect  government  of  God." 

1  To  Milt  Harriet  Martineau. 
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Chaftbb  VI.— friends. 

Friendship  reveals  its  perfect  form,  and  puts  forth  its  richest 
bloom  and  fruit,  only  where  universal  philanthropy  and  cordial 
private  attachments  blend  in  one  person.  This  rare  union  was 
l>eautifully  manifested  in  Dr.  Channing.  We  have  seen  how  difl\i- 
sivo  was  his  humanity,  and  witli  what  unmeasured  sympathy  ho 
Joined  liaiids  in  tiie  wide  circle  of  mankind,  interlinked  the  earth 
rotmd  Ihi-on^li  Uic  ages.  We  are  now  to  see  the  truth  and  tenderness 
of  his  affeclioii  in  intimate  rehitious.  To  a  degree  which  is  uncom- 
mon in  days  so  anxious,  restless,  and  fluent  as  our  own,  ho  kept 
nriii  and  fn^sli  tlie  fricndRhii>s  of  his  yoiitli  and  early  manliood. 

Dr.  Tuckennan  was  once  askc<l  whether  he  knew  Dr.  Channing. 
''Know  him  I"  he  replied;  «' he,  Mr.  riiillii^s,  and  I  are  like 
tliree  spirits  in  one."  And  each  of  the  friends  referred  to  would 
have  described,  in  equally  strong  terms,  the  nearness  of  their  com- 
munion. Classmates  in  college,  and  in  the  opening  years  of  mature 
life  settled  in  one  neigliborhooil,  attraction  and  accident  had  most 
closely  intertwinc<l  tlieir  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  In  tlieir 
characters,  pursuits,  conditions,  there  was  Just  that  proportion  of 
affinity  and  contrast  which  produces  full  accord.  Of  his  cordial 
reverence  for  each  of  those  chosen  companions,  Dr.  Channing  has 
fortunatel}*  left  memorials  which  will  unite  their  names  and  images 
indissolubly.^  But  this  btograpliy  would  be  imperfect  without 
bearing  on  its  pages  some  bright  token  of  the  relation  which  did  so 
much  to  con  linn  and  fuldl  tlieir  varied  virtues. 

Of  Mr.  rhillips.  Dr.  Channing  once  wrote  to  an  acquaintance : 
''He  is  one  of  the  intuitive  men,  whom  I  take  delight  in  much 
more  limn  in  tlie  merely  logical.  In  tnith,  he  is  a  romnrkablo 
tnnii,  an  earnest  lover  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  i)ossessed  with 
an  invincible  tnmt  in  their  progress,  an  enlightened  and  fervent 
friend  of  Iil)ert3',  undiscouragcd  by  the  dark  omens  whicli  are  the 
trials  of  human  faitli,  and  deeply  interested  in  whatever  affects  the 
rights  and  improvement  of  the  great  bod}'  of  the  people.  That  noble 
intellect  was  marie  for  a  world  of  light,  that  noble  heart  for  a  society 
of  tnith  and  honor,  in  which  it  might  expand  Joyfully  and  freely." 

To  Dr.  Tuckorman,  Dr.  Channing  thus  expresses  his  warm 
affeciion:  *' Your  friendship  is  among  my  greatest  blessings,  —  I 
was  about  to  say  eailhly  blessings ;  but  Christian  friendship  is  of 
heaven." 

1  Workii,  Vol.  y.  pp.  101, 102;  Vol.  VL  pp.  08-187.  One  Volame  Edition, 
pp.  818^  810;  678-600. 
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The  hearts,  minds,  homes,  of  tliese  three  friends,  were  freely  open 
to  one  anoUier ;  Uiey  were.  In  tlie  best  sense  of  the  woitis,  each 
other's  father-confessors ;  their  spiritual  wealtli  was  in  common,  — 
they  were  truly  one. 

To  tliis  trio  was  added,  in  kitcr  years,  Charles  FoUcn,  —  dear  to 
each,  but  bound  to  Dr.  Channing  by  ties  of  |)eculiar  nearness.  Of 
this  honored  man,  also,  his  friend  has  left  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment.^ But  a  record  of  his  regard  should  appear  here.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Follen,  he  wrote :  — 

(« There  are  few  with  whom  I  feel  myself  so  strongly  united,  and 
the  years  are  fast  flying  in  which  I  can  enjoy  such  iHcndshiiw  on 
earth.  But  wo  cannot  dis|x>se  of  ourselves  hero.  We  will  clierish 
unity  of  spirit ;  and  this  will  secure  a  meeting  at  last." 

And  Immediately  after  Dr.  Pollen's  death,  he  thus  manifested  the 
sense  of  his  own  loss :  — 

**  February  1, 1841.    My  sensibilities  haye  been  drawn  on  a  good 

deal  of  late.    You  have  heard  of  the  death  of ,  an  almost  over- 

whelming  blow  to  us  all,  which  I  was  summoned  to  mitigate  by 
sympathy  and  spiritual  counsels.  Then  came  tlie  burning  of  the 
Lexington ;  and  that  called  me  to  weep,  not  for  others  only,  but 
for  myself.  The  loss  of  Dr.  Follen  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
bereavements  of  my  life.  In  his  case,  I  had  found  that  spiritual 
ties  may  be  as  strong  as  tiiose  of  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  who  won  my  heart  and  confidence  at  first.  I  saw  almost  intui- 
tively that  he  was  a  true  man,  —  that  he  had  an  unconquerable 
force  of  soul  Joined  witli  Uie  sweetest  affections,  —  that  he  was  not 
the  slave  of  opinions  or  ckcumstances,  but  that  he  obeyed  freely  a 
divine  law  in  his  own  soul.    He  has  done  me  good." 

Finally,  after  reading  the  beautiAil  life,  in  which,  with  sudi 
transparent  truth  and  depth  and  delicacy  of  natural  feeling, 
the  magnanimous  character  of  Charles  Follen  is  revealed.  Dr. 
Channing  paid  this  tribute  of  unreserved  admiration  to  his 
memory :  — 

^^  Oermantown^  May  11,  1842.'  I  received  your  letter,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence.  Just  as  I  was  finishing  the  reading  of  your  biog- 
raphy  It  brings  beforo  me,  in  tlie  colors  of  trutii  and  naturo, 

the  fViend  whom  I  honored  and  loved  above  most  friends.  It  gives 
to  the  world  one  bright  proof  more  of  tlie  realit}^  beauty,  and 
grandeur  of  disinterested  viitue.     Such  sweetness  and  such  noble- 

1  Worki,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  84a-269.    One  Yolums  Bdition.  pp.  618-618. 
*  To  Mn.  Cliarlos  Follon. 
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nc8s  have  Roldoin  1)ccn  Joined Such  a  liisioiy,  indeed, 

nwfikena  solf-roproneli.  I  feci  my  self  in  tlio  presence  of  snprenio 
virUie.  I  feel  how  little  I  have  sacriflccd,  in  comparison,  to  truth, 
freedom,  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  I  rejoice  that  humanity  has 
fotnid  mora  fervent  friends,  and  they  speak  to  me  fn3m  a  better 
world,  1  hope  not  in  vain.'* 

With  nnmeix>us  other  friends  among  his  peers  in  age,  and  among 
those  younger  as  well  as  older  than  himself,  Dr.  Channing  was 
united  by  coi-dtal  confidence.  Absorbed  in  subjects  of  profound 
interest,  both  speculative  and  practical,  naturally  diflldent,  refined 
even  to  fastidiousness  in  his  tastes,  quickly  appreciating  all  forms 
of  character,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  morbid  feelings  liy  which 
untimed  spirits  couuuuntcate  tlieir  disconl  even  to  one  who  has 
attainiMl  to  tuiit}',  lie  was  yet  so  ten<1er,  generous,  tr)lerant,  thought- 
Ail,  conscientious,  and  full  of  resiKBct  and  hope,  that,  though  by  no 
means  social,  he  yet  found  continually  enlarging  round  liim  the  cir- 
cle of  Uiose  to  whom  he  was  closely  knit  by  honor,  mutual  l^ust,  and 
warm  affection.  Many  whom  his  reserve  at  first  re|)elled  became 
the  most  devotedly  atLiched  to  him,  as  ac(piaintance  revealed  to 
their  olisorvatiou  his  traiU  of  Justice,  magnanimity,  and  unwavering 
disinterestedness.  JilsiKcially  with  women  of  high  and  enlarged 
tem|)ers,  whose  minds  were  trained  by  study  and  experience,  did  he 
Joyfull}'  feel  himself  at  home.  To  them  he  could  freely  unveil  his 
native  enthusiasm,  his  fine  perceptions  of  order  and  fitness,  his  love 
of  iKMiuty  in  nature  and  ai*t,  his  romantic  longings  for  a  pure-toned 
society,  his  hopes  of  humanit3'  made  glorious  by  heavenly  virtue. 
And  his  profound  reverence  for  woman's  nature  and  function  gave 
that  charm  of  unaflbcted  courtesy  to  his  manner,  look,  and  tone, 
which  won  them  liberally  to  exchange  their  cherished  thoughts,  as 
with  an  equal.  It  was  in  these  A'iendships  with  women,  therefore, 
tliat  many  of  his  brightest  hours  were  passed.  Full  extracts  fVom 
his  correspondence  will  Ixist  show  the  richness  of  his  sympathies. 
They  may  be  thus  suitably  iiitixKluced. 

**  I  send  a  line,  — only  a  line,  —  that  yon  may  have  a  visible  token 
of  remembrance.  Our  fVail  nature,  I  know,  likes  this ;  and  j-et  you 
need  it  not.  You  mingle  much  with  our  thoughts,  and  still  more, 
when  not  thought  of,  you  are  with  us.  Do  3'ou  not  know  what  it  is 
to  have  a  kind  of  latent  remembrance  of  friends,  even  when  the}'  are 
not  directly  present  to  the  mind?  Vic  have  a  secret  consciousness 
of  tlieir  existence,  which  makes  the  world  a  brighter  spot  to  us.  A 
light  comes  from  tliem,  as  from  the  sun,  when  other  things  are 
thought  of." 
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'^  Boston^  /ii/y  7,  1824.^  Were  not  the  associations  so  serioosy 
the  vanit}'  of  your  sex  might  he  gratified  by  thinking  that  the  actaal 
deity  of  a  Urge  part  of  the  Catholic  world  is  a  woman,  *  the  blessed 
Mary/  and  that  among  Protestants  no  human  being  receives  a  hom- 
age so  nearly  approaching  worship  as  Mother  Anne  fh)m  the  Shak- 
ers. Are  these  facts  to  be  exphiined  b}'  the  desire  which  our  weak, 
suffering  nature  has  for  a  parental  deity,  and  by  the  more  intense, 
lovely,  and  touching  exhibition  of  parental  love  in  woman  than  in 
man?" 

^^Jufy  19,  1824.  I  suppose  yon  have  heanl  that has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  that  great  comfort  of  life,  a  good  house,  sufllcientl}' 
spacious,  and  pleasantly  situated.  I  always  Uiink  Uiat  a  woman 
looks  on  such  a  house  with  something  of  the  feeling  with  which 
a  sovereign  surveys  his  empire,  and  not  without  some  reason,  for 
within  tliat  little  province,  home,  her  power  is  as  absolute,  and  its 
order  and  happiness  are  even  more  dc[)endcnt  on  kcr  wisdom  and 
virtue.  A  house  is  fi  mirror  of  a  woman's  mind,  and  it  is  natural 
that  she  sliould  desire  one  in  which  the  presiding  genius  ma}'  be  seen 
to  some  advantage.'' 

"  Botlon^  October  28,  1825.*  Blay  it  not  be  one  of  the  recom- 
penses and  Joys  of  good  men  after  dcatli,  to  know  the  influence  of 
their  characters  and  lives  on  those  whom  they  left  behind  ?  And  if 
so,  I  am  sure  the  benevolent  spirit,  of  whidi  3'ou  have  given  us  an 
aflTecting  record,  must  dciivc  fixini  Uiis  world  a  happiness  not  un- 
worthy of  heaven.  It  is  rara  to  meet  witli  tlic  union  of  so  much 
sensibility  with  such  innocence  and  iVeedom  ftx>m  all  excess,  as  in 
Mr.  Goodier.  lie  belonged  to  that  small  class  which  we  call  fault- 
less ;  and  his  blamelessness  was  not  owing  to  a  want  of  ardor  or 
a  natural  moderation  of  desire  which  supplied  tlie  place  of  self- 
government.  There  is  a  dmracter  of  truth  and  reality  in  his 
expressions  of  religious  feeling,  of  which  wo  feel  tlie  nee<l  in  those 
foitsed  and  feverish  ^  ex|)eriences'  which  form  the  staple  of  religious 
biography." 

^^Jhiton^  November  80,  1828.*  I  had  heanl,  before  receiving 
}'Our  letter,  of  your  fallier's  indisiK}8ition,  and  have  received  frequent 
accounts  of  his  state  of  health.  Do  assure  him  of  my  aflbctlonate 
and  respectftil  remembiiuices.  I  can  well  nnderatand  tlie  greatness 
of  his  literary  privations.  But  philantliropy  sustained  by  religion 
is  a  more  durable  and  a  nobler  excitement  than  literature,  and  Air- 
nishes  tlie  mind  and  heart  with  more  unfailing  objects  of  interest ; 
and  I  know  that  your  father  has  this  spiing  of  consolation  and  Joy. 

>  To  tlio  Mliiet  Rotcoe.  >  To  MIm  Jsne  E.  Rotcos. 
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IIo  has  not,  indeed,  siioceeded  in  some  plans  of  reform  ver}'  dear  to 
liim.  But  his  lalx)rs  will  not  be  lost.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  set 
minds  to  work  on  great  subjects ;  and  of  one  tiling  I  am  more  and 
more  sntisflcd,  tliat  liberal  and  philnntliropic  principles  are  not 
advancing  loss  snix^l}'  Imcjitisc  thoy  ni.ilcc  their  wa}'  slowly.  At 
least,  I  see  (hem  odcn  suirering  li}*  men's  acting  u[)on  them  pi*ecipi- 
tatcly,  or  witliout  a  sufficient  comprcliension  of  their  nature  and 
l)earings." 

*'  September  9,  1829.'  I  was  very  much  gratified  by  your  account 
of  3'our  father's  pursuits,'  and  of  the  serenity  of  his  mind  under  so 
much  infirmity  of  bod}'.  What  a  delightful  and  encouraging  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  of  piety,  philan* 
throp3',  and  of  sensibility  to  the  good  and  beautiful,  over  what  are 
called  the  evils  of  life  I  I  rejoice  with  him  in  the  recent  triumphs 
of  tolerant  and  liberal  principles.  Assure  him  of  my  affectionate 
rcsiMJct." 

^^  January  22,  1830.  The  office  to  which  your  letter  calls  me, 
of  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased,  Is,  you  well  know,  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  because  physical  maladies  almost  always  have  a  large 
share  m  mental  ones,  and  because  inward  suffering  so  often  springs 
from  an  individuality,  a  peculianty  of  mind,  which  another  cannot 
easily  comprehend.  I  think,  however,  that  the  desolateness,  the 
sinking  of  soul,  which  you  describe,  is  sufficiently  common  to  be  in 
some  sense  understood.  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  have  felt  it,  timt  I 
have  wnlkcd  through  thicker  darkness,  that  I  have  known  what 
loneliness  of  heart  is?  I  say  tliis  that  I  may  not  be  thought  a 
8tran<2;cr  1o  the  hidden  woe  which  I  desire  to  assuage.  I  l)elieve,  hi 
this  desolation  which  you  so  affectingly  reveal,  a  self-sustaining, 
solf-rosistinp;  power  must  spring  up  in  onr  own  breasts.  No  foreign 
ng(*nry  can  do  for  lis  what  we  need.  Syinpath}',  tenderness,  unless 
singiilarl}'  wise,  may  011I3'  debilitate  us.  An  energy  must  be  put 
forth  within.     We  must  rely  on  our  own  resources 

'*  If  I  were  called  to  give  counsel  to  a  susceptible  and  highly 
gifted  woman,  wounded  in  her  tenderest  affection  and  read}'  to  de- 
spond, 1  should  sa3%  Understand  and  honor  3'ourself.  Feel  that  3*ou 
have  within  you  a  spirit  too  divine  ever  to  be  given  up  in  despair, 
or  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  eartlil}'  disapi)ointment.  Feel  how  unjust 
3'oii  are  to  3'ourself  in  suflbring  any  human  l>eing  to  arrest  in  its 
progress  such  a  mind  as  yours.  Iiemeinlx;r  that  3'ou  were  made  to 
love  infinitol}'  and  to  love  forever,  and  let  no  ill-requited  afibction 
shut  up  tills  unfathomed  fountain. 

1  To  Mill  Jaiio  K.  Rotcoc. 
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**  It  may  be  your  lot  to  siifTcr  through  your  wliolo  present  being ; 
but  bo  conscientiously  fuitliAit  to  tiie  duties  of  a  sufreriug  state,  and 
3'ou  will  every  moment  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  you  to  the 
Infinite  Parent,  to  his  glorious  spiritual  family,  and  will  hasten  the 
l)eriod  in  which  purer  love,  happier  (Viendship,  than  we  can  know 
here  will  be  yours.  I  would  not  repress  3'our  desire  of  dcatli.  I 
know  no  privilege  so  great  as  that  of  dyhig ;  but  it  is  a  privilege  to 
those  in  whom  evil  is  more  and  more  sulnlued,  and  who  go  mora 
and  more  beyond  themselves.  Tliis  disinleivstcd,  self-sacriUcing 
philanthixipy  I  should  rejoice  to  awaken  in  you  and  in  myself,  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  our  own  spiritual  nature,  more  self-subsist- 
ence, a  trust  in  the  godlike  principle  within  us  which  forms  tlie  very 
essence  of  our  biung,  and  in  Uio  iulhiite  love  of  God  to  tliis  ray  of 
Divinity  in  his  creatures.  Nothing  can  injure  us  but  unfaltliAilness 
to  ourselves,  but  tlie  want  of  a  Just  awe  of  our  own  minds.  Through 
the  want  of  this,  we  become  slaves  to  circumstances  and  to  fellow- 
beings.     In  cherishing  it,  I  find  myself  strong  and  fhse." 

^^  Si.  Croix ^  March  12,  1831.'     Your  accounts  of are  the 

saddest  I  have  received.  I  feel  as  if  she  wera  one  of  my  family. 
And  is  one  so  blameless,  so  disinterested,  so  useftil,  so  lovely,  to  bo 
taken  firom  us?  I  do  ho|)e  that  she  is  to  be  spared.  I  can  slowly 
give  up  the  excellent.  What  a  loss  she  will  be  I  It  is  a  great  ha[>- 
piness  to  me  to  believe  that  I  have  contributed  something  to  the 
excellence  of  her  character.  She  had  a  conversation  with  me,  in 
which  she  was  solicitous  to  express  how  much  she  felt  herself  in- 
debted to  me  for  whatever  improvement  she  had  made,  and  espe- 
cially for  her  first  deep  impressions  of  religion.  I  doubt  not  her 
gi*ateAil  spirit  exaggerated  the  obligation ;  but  to  have  done  an}'- 
thing  to  fit  such  a  spirit  for  heaven  is  an  inexpressible  privilege. 
I  did  not  imagine,  till  she  told  me,  that  my  influence  had  been  so 
happy. 

'^  May  I  not  hope,  that,  in  other  cases,  I  have  done  unknown 
good?  This  is  one  of  the  consolations  of  the  Clinstian  minbtcr, 
when  no  striking  visible  effects  follow  his  labors.  He  may  have 
comforted  sorrow  of  which  he  never  draamed,  touched  strings  in 
the  heart  which  have  vibrated  unheard,  and  pierced  the  conscience 
with  salutary  but  unuttered  iiangs.  In  truth,  all  tlie  friends  of  hu- 
manity and  religion  are  probably  instruments  of  gi-catcr  good  tlian 
they  see,  and  the  rewanls  of  a  future  world  may  be  the  discovery  of 
a  beneficent  infiuence  which  they  exerted  without  suspecting  it." 

**  December  25,  1831.     May  I  here  be  allowed  to  refer  to  two 

1  To  Mn.  C.  Codmaa. 
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liighl}'  vnltiiHl  and  honored  iVicnds,  who  wiUiin  a  few  days  have 
lK!cn  taken  from  ns,  and  whose  characicrn  have  helped  to  confirm 
to  nie  tliose  cheering  views  of  tlio  influence  of  Christ.  These  excel- 
lent women  bore  strongly  on  tlieir  characters  the  impress  of  Jesus. 
They  iK^rxinie  wliat  Uwy  wore  under  the  influence  of  his  spirit  and 
vitliie,  and  urn}'  therefore  properly  find  a  place  in  a  discourse  dedi- 
cated to  the  (H)mmcmoration  of  his  birth. 

''The  name  of  Miss  Hannah  Adams  is  familiar  to  3*on  all,  for 
hor  literniy  clntms  have  been  recognized  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
She  worRJiippcd  with  us  until  inflnnit}'  obliged  her  to  den}'  herself 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  house  of  God,  and  considered  herself 
to  tlie  last  as  connected  with  this  congregation.  Her  heart  was 
early  touclied  by  tlie  religion  of  Christ,  and  it  was  her  interest  in 
tbis  subject  which  guided  all  her  literary  labors.  Iler  first  work 
was  '  A  View  or  History  of  Religions' ;  and  in  conducting  the  difll- 
ciilt  task  of  i*ecording  the  varietj^  of  opinions  and  denominations  to 
which  Cliristinnity  has  given  birth,  she  showed  how  strongly  the 
spirit  of  its  great  Founder  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind.  In 
no  instnnee  has  she  breathed  the  slightest  sconi  or  nnkindness 
towards  those  who  differed  from  her  most  widely,  nor  has  any  class 
of  CliriRtians  comp1nine<1  of  tlie  least  want  of  candor  and  upright- 
ness in  expounding  their  views. 

'*  Her  character  was  marked  by  the  spirit  of  love.  It  was  this 
which  gave  to  her  ftiends  the  chief  interest  in  her  character.  Un- 
der the  i>owor  of  this  principle,  she  looked  on  the  creation  of  God 
with  a  delight  almost  peculiar  to  herself.  I  have  never  heard  fVom 
human  lips  such  sincere,  unaflccted,  overflowing  J03'  in  the  beanti- 
Ail  and  beneficent  works  of  God,  as  has  broken  from  hers.  This 
same  love  bound  her  by  strong,  indestructible  bonds  to  those  in 
whose  chnractcT  she  saw  tlie  proofs  of  true  goodness.  Her  admi- 
rntioii  of  virtue  ix>se  to  enthusiasm.  She  had  been  distinguished  by 
the  kindness  and  friendship  of  one  whom  none  can  forget  tliat  ever 
saw  him,  —  the  late  Mr.  Buckminstcr,  —  and  the  tender,  reveren- 
tial feeling  witli  which  she  clung  to  his  memory  was  a  delightful 
proof  of  tlie  constancy  of  human  aflTection.  I  believe  that  in  no 
l)reast,  beyond  his  immediate  relatives,  was  his  image  so  sacredly 
ohcrished  as  in  hers. 

*^  She  was  too  sensible  even  to  kindness,  especially  from  tliose 
whom  she  honored.  Her  gratitude  nished  forth  as  an  overflowing 
stream,  and  could  ollen  find  no  utterance  but  in  tears.  The  friends 
who  visited  her  in  her  old  age,  and  amidst  her  infirmities,  especially 
her  youthful  friends,  seemed  to  her  ministering  angels;  and  she 
would  s|)eak  of  their  kindness  to  her  witli  a  brightness  of  counte- 
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nance  not  unworthy  of  an  angel.  I  doubt  not  that  her  nature  was 
singularly  susceptible;  but  it  was  the  character  of  Christ  which 
brought  out  this  fine  nature,  and  which  aided  her,  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, with  poor  health,  witli  an  irritable  constitution,  and  a 
diflldenco  singularly  trembling  and  shrinking,  to  maintain  to  the 
last  hour  this  strcngUi  of  love,  and  to  devote  herself  to  labors  so 
uscAil  to  maukind. 

*^  I  pass  now  to  another  ftiend,  who  this  last  week  has  been  taken 
fkx>m  us ;  and,  though  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  this  place 
of  my  deceased  parishioners  who  have  lived  aud  died  in  private 
walks,  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  one  word  of  Mrs.  Catherine. 
Codman.  When  I  look  round  in  tliis  congregation,  how  few  do  I 
see  of  those  among  whom  I  was  first  established  as  a  minister  I 
And  now  tlmt  fHend  is  gone  by  whom  for  so  many  years  m}*  labors 
have  been  cheered,  and  requited  by  an  affection  which  could  not 
have  been  surpassed.  She,  too,  bore  the  impress  of  her  Saviour. 
She,  too,  was  filled  with  his  spirit  of  love.  Her  benevolence  had 
no  bound.  Its  error  was,  that  it  was  prone  to  overflow  tlie  limits 
which  Providence  had  assigned.  To  the  sick,  sufiTering,  and  poor, 
she.  was  as  a  mother  and  ft*iend.  Her  wealth  she  regarded  as  a 
trust  for  the  destitute,  her  life  was  a  ministry  of  kindness  and 
mercy. 

*^  But  perhaps  the  most  beautlAil  view  of  her  character  was  the 
Ailness  with  which  her  affection  and  love  flowed  forth  towanls  all 
the  diversities  of  sect,  party,  and  denomination  in  the  Christian 
world.  She  was  of  no  sect.  Her  pei'sonal  IViends,  her  intimate 
ftiends,  were  found  among  all  denominations.  Goodness,  wher- 
ever and  in  whatever  form  it  was  manifested,  was  an  atti*action  she 
could  not  resist,  and  much  of  the  happiness  of  her  life  was  found  in 
the  quick  and  stix>ng  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ 
manifested  in  those  who  widely  differed  on  tlie  disputable  points  of 
theology.  Clouds  of  human  infirmity  may  have  passed  over  her 
pure  and  benevolent  spirit,  but  they  could  dim  only  for  a  moment 
the  brightness  of  her  Christian  virtue.  That  was  an  enduring  light, 
and  I  trust  it  is  shining  now  in  its  true  home  with  unquenoliable 
splendor.'* 

^^Boitofiy  November  11,  1832.^  Mr  dear  Sir,  —  I  received  your 
letter  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  last  summer.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  send 
you  BO  sad  a  reply.  Last  niglit  he  died.  The  event  can  lianlly 
shock  you  more  than  it  has  done  us.  His  deatli  has  spit^ad  a  gcn- 
eit4  sorrow.    Perhaps  it  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  interest  he 

1  To  WiUiAm  Rathbone,  Ssq. 
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awakened  here.  Tlie  kind  reception  which  ho  and  liis  leoturea  met 
witli  led  him  to  overtask  himself;  ho  labored  when  he  ought  to 
have  kept  his  room,  and  when  at  last  he  was  confined,  he  unhappily 
chose  to  be  his  own  ph3'Bician,  and  rcAised  to  apply  the  remedies 
which  his  disease  required.  His  disease  was  fever,  which  very 
soon  produced  wandering  of  mind.  It  must  be  consoling  to  his 
friends  to  know  that  he  received  every  attention  and  enjoyed  every 
occonunodation.  In  truth,  he  could  not  have  closed  his  days 
among  a  |icople  more  sensible  of  his  worth.  lie  had  not  only 
secured  rcs|)ect  as  a  man  of  science,  but  endeared  himself  by  his 
•  amiable  manners,  his  philanthropy,  and  singleness  of  heart.  The 
funeral  discourse  will  be  pronounced  by  his  countr}'man,  Dr.  FoUen, 
and  the  religious  services  are  assigned  to  my  Mend,  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
in  wliom  Dr.  Spurzheim  took  great  pleasure. 

^^  Unfortunatel}',  I  saw  little  of  your  IHend.  On  his  arrival,  I 
was  at  my  country  residence,  where  I  became  seriously  ill.  On 
my  return  to  this  city,  four  weeks  ago,  I  had  an  inten'iew  with  him 
as  soon  as  I  was  strong  enough  to  see  him,  and  before  I  was  able 
to  repeat  it  he  was  too  ill  to  visit  me.  The  good  man  was  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes.  His  success  among  us  hod  led 
him  to  look  on  this  countrj'  as  the  finest  field  for  his  labors,  and  he 
tliougiit  of  devoting  several  years  to  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrines 
in  the  New  World.  When  I  speak  of  his  success,  I  do  not  mean 
tliat  ho  mode  many  converts,  but  he  found  in  many  a  disposition  to 
inquire  caiidiclly  int«)  his  system,  whilst  very  many  professed  to 
reeoivo  iin|K)rtnnt  aid  and  instniction  from  his  analysis  and  views 
of  liuuian  nature.  Our  consolation  under  his  loss  is,  that  tlie  world 
is  not  the  only  state  for  benevolent  exertion. 

"  Your  friend." 

•*/A)#/oii,  JnnHnrff  7,  1834.     has  passed  through  the  school 

of  sufTering,  and  his  piety  manifests  itself  in  nothing  more  than  in 
his  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  lie  has  helped  3'ou  and 
your  husband,  I  trust,  to  look  up  to  that  Infinite  Being  as  your 
Father,  and  as  tlie  Father  of  your  dear  children.  Yes,  they  were, 
and,  still  more,  are^  his  children.  Your  love  to  them,  deep,  in- 
tense, as  it  was,  he  inspired.  It  came  to  3'ou  from  the  Fountain 
of  all  love,  and  it  is  but  a  faint  image  of  the  unbounded  parental 
goofhiess  with  which  he  regarded  and  still  regards  3'our  children, 
llow  much  stronger  must  his  interest  in  them  be  than  3'ours  I  Can 
the  creature's  love  approach  the  Creator's,  —  the  stream  equal  the 
inexhaustible  source?  lie  gave  these  children  to  you,  in  kindness 
botli  to  you  and  them,  and  in  the  same  kindness  he  has  taken  them 
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away.  They  were  born  into  this  world  to  accomplish  a  great  piir^ 
ix>8e,  the  unfolding  of  an  immortal  nature;  tliey  are  bom  into 
another  to  accomplish  it  more  AiUy.  Hioy  have  not  lived  in  vain, 
though  Uicir  lives  were  so  short,  nor  is  the  care  you  have  s|)ent  on 
tliem  lost.  The  faculties  wliicli  you  hcli^cd  to  oiicn  endure,  and 
will  endure  forever,  and  you  must  be  gnitcAil  for  liaving  com* 
mcuccd  a  glorious  woric  which  is  to  go  on  forever.  Tliey  are 
safe  in  the  arms  of  a  better  Parent.  Leave  them  there  with  holy 
trust. 

*^  Let  it  be  your  care  to  carry  on  in  yourself  tlie  work  which  is 
now  advancing  in  tliom.  They  are  malcing  progress ;  so  must  . 
you.  This  is  tlio  true  way  to  unite  yourself  to  thent.  Tlioir  best 
powers  and  aifoctions  are  expanding,  as  you  believe,  under  the 
caro  of  God.  Let  yours  expand  too,  for  you  are  tlie  object  of  tlie 
same  care.  You  are  to  Join  Uiem  again,  not  by  an  ineflTectual 
sorrow,  but  by  a  sorrow  which  shall  soften  and  refine  the  heart, 
and  which  shall  seek  consolation  in  greater  faithfulness  to  God  and 
your  fellow-creatures.     I  would  that  I  could  comfort  you,  my  dear 

;  but  I  should  rejoice  still  mora,  could  I  aid  you  in  making 

affliction  the  instiiiment  of  a  new  virtue,  of  a  firmer  faith  in  Christ, 
of  a  deeper  sympathy  with  your  fellow-creatures,  of  a  more  efficient 
benevolence,  and  of  a  more  confiding  love  of  God.  I  pray  God 
that  you  and  your  husband  may  derive  precious  fhiits  fh>m  suffer- 
ing, —  that  you  may  enter  with  a  holier  resolution  on  the  warfare 
against  all  evil  in  your  hearts  and  lives,  —  that  you  may  glow  with 
tlie  love  of  a  higher,  purer  virtue.  Our  deepest  misery  is  in  our- 
selves, in  our  unfaithfulness  to  the  inward  monitor  and  to  our 
Divine  Teacher;  and  affliction  is  meant  to  reprove  and  purify. 
Let  it  do  its  work,  and  it  will  bind  us  to  tlie  departed  more  closely 
than  when  they  lived." 

^^Newport^  June  15,  1834.  I  write  you  fh>m  tlio  Island.  A  few 
warm  days  in  Boston  made  me  feel  tlmt  I  should  bo  better  here. 
The  heat  of  other  places  withers  me.  Here  it  is  blended  with 
something  reviving.  I  am  alone.  Some  seasons  of  entire  seclu- 
sion I  think  do  us  good,  and  though  I  do  not  seek  them,  I  welcome 
them,  when  they  come,  as  aids  to  Christian  virtue. 

*^  Solitude  hero  naturally  brings  to  my  mind  tlie  changes  I  have 
passed  through  since  I  grew  up  on  tliis  island.     Yesteixlay  I  went 

into  town  to  see  ,  and  change  seemed  written  on  all  I  saw. 

The  old  mansion  where  we  used  to  meet  my  motlier  Gibbs's  smile 
and  kindness  in  our  childhood,  and  which  the  family  parted  with 
last  year,  was  so  transformed,  that  I  could  hanliy  believe  it  was 
the  same  house.    I  talked  with about  grandfather  and  mother. 
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Wlmt  lessons  of  frailty,  separation,  and  death !  These  thonghts, 
however,  prtxhice  in  ni}'  mind  no  hisling  depression.  I  feel  tliat  It 
is  only  the  outwani,  the  material,  wliich  is  transitor}',  and  that 
nothing  good,  lovely,  pure,  which  I  delighted  in,  has  perished. 

**  I  am  struck,  amidst  these  changes,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
order  and  l^eauty  of  tlie  natural  world,  and  see  in  tliis  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  hnmutablencss  of  God,  and  a  pledge  of  the  dumtion  of 
tliat  principle  which  is  nobler  tlian  nntiux!,  the  human  soul.  The 
islaiul  is  now  to  mo  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  only  more 
beautiful.  Years  have  only  strengthened  my  enjoyment  of  tlio 
universe,  and  of  tliis  dear  8|>ot  in  tlie  boundless  creation ;  and  this 
enjoyment  is  to  me  one  sign  Uiat  I  was  made  to  be  an  everlasting 
inhabitant  of  Uie  universe.  Such  prooA  of  immortality  are  faint, 
indeed,  in  comparison  witli  Uie  HckmI  of  light  shed  on  this  great 
tnith  by  Jesus  Christ.  Still,  I  delight  to  meet  traces  of  it  every- 
where, to  see  it  written  on  natinv,  and  revealed  in  all  the  higher 
principles  of  the  soul.  This  tliought  of  an  endless  being,  of  ever 
enlarging  knowledge  and  love,  of  never  ceasing  approach  to  God, 
of  continuall}'  extending  connections  with  his  works  and  with  the 
good  and  excellent,  —  how  should  it  inspire  and  exalt  us  I  I  wish 
I  could  flx  it  more  deeply  and  habitually  in  my  mind.  It  does 
not  nilerfere  with  our  most  common  occupations  and  pleasures ; 
for,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  our  whole  being  —  including  tlie  past, 
pi*esent,  and  future  —  has  a  unit}' and  most  intimate  dependence; 
and  ever}'  right  use  of  our  powers,  no  matter  how  or  where,  is 
canying  us  forward  to  our  i^erfection. 

*•  It  is  Sunday,  a  day  which  always  favors  such  thoughts ;  but  in 
Uie  (country,  wliero  it  pnxluccs  more  than  the  usual  stillness  of 
rural  life,  and  in  my  loneliness,  3'ou  will  not  wonder  tlmt  my  mind 
rises  to  the  pure,  peneeful  mansions  which  were  brought  near  this 

day  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ     There,  I  tiust,  dear  L , 

we  shall  meet,  and  be  Joined  to  the  good  who  have  gone  before 
us." 

**/#i/y,  !8;jfi.*  You  say  my  letters  have  not  pained  you  by 
praise.  To  me  it  n»quirps  more  courage  to  praise  than  to  reprove. 
The  nieannoKS  of  flnlU^ry  in  so  great,  that  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
not  only  the  tiling  itHcIf,  but  its  ap[)earaiice.  A  letter  of  ooinpli- 
mcnt,  which  I  feel  to  l>e  due,  is  to  mo  tlie  most  dilllcult  composi- 
tion. I  often  err  in  this  respect.  I  know  fVora  my  own  exi)erienoQ 
that  (liere  are  those  who  need  tlie  encouragement  of  praise.  Tliere 
are  more  tlian  is  Uioiight,  who  feel  tlie  burden  of  human  imiierfeo- 
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tion  too  sorely,  who  receive  strength  fW>in  approbation.  I  shrink 
fVom  8a3'ing  to  these  even  all  that  I  tliink.  Happy  they,  who, 
lh>m  Just  confldenoe  in  right  action,  and  ttoia  the  habit  of  carr3'ing 
out  tlicir  convictions,  need  little  foreign  snpport  I 

^^  And  now,  my  fHend,  must  I  say  farewell?  Am  I  to  see  and 
hear  you  no  more?  This  I  will  not  believe.  If  the  steam  naviga- 
tion sliall  be  established  across  tlie  Atlantic,  I  may  one  day  see 
England,  and  I  shall  delight  to  renew  our  intercourse.  If  not,  wo 
shall  be  Joined,  I  hope,  in  spirit.  Joined  in  devotion  to  the  same 
great  cause  of  humanity.  Joined  in  sympathy  with  our  race, 
Joined  in  the  uncompromising  association  of  tlie  great  truths 
b}'  which  men  are  to  be  made  free  and  regenerated,  now  and  for- 
ever. 

^*  May  the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings  descend  on  you !  May 
your  aspirations  after  truth  and  goodness  never  cease  to  be  more 
and  more  fulfilled!  It  will  rejoice  me  to  learn  that  your  visit 
among  us  has  increased  j'our  resources  for  wise  and  lofty  action  on 
other  minds. 

*^  When  you  can  write  to  me  fix>m  a  prompting  of  your  own 
spirit,  do  write.  I  shall  lie  happy  to  learn  that  I  have  not  faded 
A'om  your  memory  and  heart. 

^^Once  more,  my  dear  Ariend,  farewell.  May  prosperous  winds 
carry  you  to  j'our  loved  home  I 

**  Your  sincere  ftiend.'* 

^^Jul^  29,  1886.*  Mr  dear  Friend,  —  I  thought  I  had  si>oken 
m}'  last  word  to  you  on  this  side  tlie  Atlantic ;  but  I  have  this 
moment  received  your  letter,  and  must  write  a  line  of  acknowledg- 
ment. I  thank  you  for  this  expression  of  3'our  heart.  Without 
the  least  tendency  to  distrust,  without  the  least  dejection  at  the 
idea  of  neglect,  with  entii*e  gratitude  for  my  lot,  I  still  feel  that  I 
have  not  the  power  which  so  many  others  have  of  awakening  love, 
except  in  a  very  narrow  circle.  I  knew  that  I  enjoyed  your 
esteem,  but  I  expected  to  fade  with  my  native  land,  not  fVom  your 
thoughts,  but  fh)m  your  heart.    Your  letter  satisfies  me  that  I 

shall  have  one  more  friend  in  England I  shall  not  feel  far 

lh>m  3'ou ;  for  what  a  nearness  is  there  in  tlie  consciousness  of 
working  in  the  same  spirit!  and  tlien  how  near  is  our  common 
home  I  Deep  as  my  feeling  of  imiMsrlection  is,  I  do  hoito  to  meet 
the  good  in  our  Father's  house.  In  this  lio|X3  let  uq  work  with  him 
and  for  liim,  and  for  his  eliihiren,  for  the  |>oor  and  n)isoi*ablo,  for 
the  outwardly  enslaved,  and  them  that  wear  heavier  chains  wiUiin. 

1  To  Mist  Harriet  MarUneau. 
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If  it  should  ever  seem  to  me  that  I  can  aid  j'ou  in  your  work,  be 
assured  I  will  write.    Farewell." 

^^  January  23,  1837.  We  know  how  deeply  you  and  yours  are 
wounded  b}'  your  late  bereavement.  The  lovely  boy  was  a  centre 
to  all  your  hearts,  binding  you  all  more  closely  togetlier.  Could 
afTcction  have  been  a  shield,  he  would  still  be  witli  you.  But  he 
needed  no  sliicld.  A  greater  love  tlian  3'ours  watched  over  him, 
and  has  taken  liim  away.  Why  he  was  taken  in  the  dawn  of  his 
being,  we  cannot  tell.  Tlie  secrets  of  that  world  into  which  he  has 
enlercil  can  alone  explain  it.  Our  world  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  education  of  all.  To  many  it  is  only  a 
birthplace.  They  are  born  to  be  translated,  to  receive  their  educa- 
tion elsewhere.  Can  we  not  trust  our  loving  FaUier  to  choose  the 
place  where  liis  children  shall  be  trained?  Is  it  not  enough  to 
know  that  they  are  in  his  hands?  Wiiat!  shall  we  with  our  faint 
love  distrust  Ilim  who  has  inspired  us  with  ail  the  affection  which 
we  iKar  our  children,  and  whose  goodness  is  shadowed  forth  dimly 
by  the  strongest  human  love? 

^*  We  sometimes  speak  as  if  the  child,  dying  so  early,  had  ac- 
complished no  purpose ;  but  we  err.  The  child  does  much.  How 
raucli  has  this  little  boj'  done  for  you  all  I  llow  much  warmth  he 
has  shed  Uirough  3'our  hearts!  How  many  holy  feelings  he  has 
awakeneil  1  How  much  happiness  he  has  given  I  What  a  lovely 
image  he  has  led  behind  I  And  what  a  new  bond  has  he  formed 
l)etwccn  you  and  the  future  world  1  Is  all  this  nothing?  Have  we 
no  cause  to  thank  God  for  ever}*  pure  being  lie  has  revealed  and 
endeared  to  us?  Let  us  weep  for  the  departed,  but  let  not  the 
sense  of  loss  make  us  forget  how  much  has  been  given,  and  what 
a  precious  ho|)e  is  left.  80  unwise  and  untliankfUl  a  grief  would 
show  that  wo  necdctl  it.  If  we  have  not  faith  enough  to  strcngUien 
and  comfort  us  under  tlio  loss  of  a  friend,  then  it  is  time  that  the 
friend  was  taken.  We  have  not  learned  wisdom  from  the  gift. 
We  need  another  school,  that  of  its  loss. 

^*  Give  my  love  to .    They  must  feel  that  this  afllliction  has 

not  come  without  its  pui-pose.  Death  is  a  solemn  teacher;  but 
who  of  us  can  diB|)en8c  witlt  its  lessons?  What  other  teacher  can 
so  disenchant  the  world,  so  expand  our  views,  give  such  convic- 
tions of  imniorUiiity,  so  spiritnallzo  our  minds,  so  pn>strate  us  wiUi 
a  sense  of  dc|K*ndcnce  and  unworthincss  before  God?  Such  an 
event  is  an  era  in  tlie  history  of  paitsnts,  and  it  has  oflen  stam|)ed 
a  new  character  on  the  whole  following  life.  I  wish  them  every 
consolation,  and,  still  more,  I  hope  Uiat  tiic}'  may  And  a  blessed, 
sanctifying  innuence  in  ailliction.'* 
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^^Bottan^  FAruarff21^  1887.  Mr  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  thU  mo- 
ment beard  of  the  deaUi  of  my  dear,  very  dear  fHond,  3'Oiir  daugh- 
ter, and  I  cannot  forbear  writing  to  you  immediately,  to  express  ray 
sympathy  with  you  on  tliis  sad  occasion,  and  my  hope  that  j'ou  will 
be  sustained  under  this  severe  trial.  When  I  look  back  to  tlie  life 
and  character  of  tliis  dear  friend,  I  see  one  of  the  loveliest  exempli- 
fications of  Uio  spirit  of  Christianity  which  it  has  been  my  happiness 
to  meet.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  opening  her  mind  to  me  with 
great  freedom,  and  I  valued  highly  the  privilege  of  access  to  a 
spirit  so  pure,  so  gentle,  so  overflowing  with  love,  so  strict  in  its 
demands  on  itself,  so  generous  and  indulgent  to  others.  After  her 
iVeo  communications,  I  felt  how  far  she  had  outstrip|>ed  me  in  Uie 
Cliristian  faith.  Her  piety  was  singularly  filial,  tliough  her  deli- 
cate, sensitive  nature  was  often  pained  by  the  consciousness  of 
unwortliiucss.  Iler  S3'mpathy  wiUi  Christian  goodness  and  holi- 
ness, wherever  manifested,  was  such  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed. 
She  truly  loved  Clirhit  in  all  who  lioro  his  iuuige.  I  ciui  s|Mmk  of 
her  as  I  can  of  few  others,  for  she  sixike  to  me  almost  with  Uie 
confidence  of  a  child.  I  think  of  her  now  as  a  blessed  saint ;  and 
were  the  heavens  opened  to  me,  and  were  I  to  see  her  among  the 
Just  made  perfect,  I  could  hardly  liavo  a  stronger  confidence  in  her 
happiness  than  I  have. 

*^  My  dear  sir,  you  must  lalK>r  to  penetrate  beyond  tlie  outward 
appearances  and  circumstances  of  death  to  her  spirit.  That  was  a 
region  of  light.  How  she  loved  3'ou  I  well  know.  Her  expres- 
sions of  filial  love  were  touching.  To  have  had  such  a  daughter  is 
a  blessing  for  which  tlicre  cannot  bo  too  fervent  gratitude.  Will 
you  express  to  your  afliicted  daughters  my  sinceixs  sympathy? 

*'  I  remain,  rc8i>ectfully,  your  friend." 

^^May  17,  1887.^  I  am  not  only  cheered,  but  edified,  by  the 
sight  of  one  so  advanced  in  years,  and  so  burdened  with  ph^'sical 
infirmity,  yet  enjoying  so  ftiUy  the  |)owers  and  the  pleasui*es  of  tlie 
intellect,  so  strong  in  faitli,  so  calm,  and  iKsaring  such  practical 
testimony  to  t|ie  power  of  religion.  It  is  m}*  earnest  desire  tlmt  a 
life  so  happy  and  uscfhl  in  its  decline  may  Im  continued. 

"  With  great  respect,  your  friend.'* 

**  Boston^  November  9, 1 887.'  Age,  rcUiining  tlie  n-CHliness  of  youth, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  on  earth.  Within  a  few  days 
I  have  lost  a  much  revei*cd  friend,  seventy-eight  3'ears  old,  who,  alter 
his  seventieth  year,  wrote  two  valuable  books  on  theolog}',  and  who, 
to  the  last,  delighted  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  enteixMl  into  all 

1  To  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.  •  To  Mn.  Joannii  lUillie. 
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tlio  groat  niovcincnts  of  ilic  ago  with  an  corncstnoss  distinguished 
fruin  llic  fervor  of  youth  only  by  greater  calmness  and  a  firmer 
tniRt.  I  never  saw  him  wttliout  feeling  tliat  I  had  gained  a  wisdom 
which  books  could  not  teach.  May  you,  my  dear  madam,  continue 
to  strongUion  our  ho|)e  of  immortalit}'  by  showing  us  liow  tlio  spirit 
can  retain  its  beauty  in  life,  even  to  the  moment  when  it  is  with- 
drawn fix)ni  human  intercourse. 

**  With  great  respect  and  sincere  affection." 

^^  Angtut  24,  1838.*  Mr  dear  Sir,  —  I  received,  a  few  days 
ago,  your  last  letter,  wiitten  with  a  trembling  hand ;  and  whilst  I 
was  touched  and  gratified  by  this  proof  of  yonv  regard,  I  could  not 
but  regret  that  I  had  subjected  j'ou  to  so  exhausting  a  labor.  You 
must  console  yourself  by  tliinking  that  3'ou  did  good.  I  trust  I  shall 
Iks  tlie  1)ott'Or  for  this  tc^stimony  to  your  princi])les,  this  breathing  of 
your  spirit,  this  expression  of  calm  reliance  on  God*s  per|>etual  in- 
spiration and  fatliorly  love.  I  hope  it  is  not  to  bo  tlio  last  testi- 
mony. Should  Providence  renew  in  an}*  measure  your  strength, 
you  must  give  me  a  few  lines,  for  you  have  not  man}*  (Hends  more 
interested  in  you  than  myself.  The  confiicts  of  a  mind,  seeking, 
stniggling  for  truth  amidst  peculiar  obstructions,  and  sacrificing  to 
it,  not  merely  outward  good,  but  friendship,  confidence,  love,  are 
to  me  more  afibcting  than  all  outward  warfare.  I  trust  3'ou  have 
received  my  late  letter,  written  on  hearing  of  3'our  great  debility, 
in  which  I  begged  you  to  forget,  or  not  to  think  of  answering, 
the  preceding  one.  That  will  show  3'ou  how  little  imix>rtance  I 
attach  to  my  criticisms  on  your  communications  to  Mr.  Ripley. 
I  sometimes  think  of  visiting  England,  and  one  of  tlie  great 
pleasures  I  have  promised  myself  has  been  that  of  seeing  you ; 
but  a  higher  will  disposes  of  us,  and  who  would  reveroe  it?  I 
timnk  G(k1  that  he  continues  to  you,  amidst  3'our  tiials,  the 
strength  of  3'our  faculties.  So  long  as  we  can  Uiink  clearly,  we 
can  carry  on  the  great  work  of  life,  we  can  turn  sufibring  to  a 
glorious  accrnnit,  we  can  gather  fix>m  triumphs  over  the  body  a 
new  consciousness  of  the  divinity*  of  the  spirit.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  tliat  U13'  gratitude  to  (Socl  was  never  mom  lively  than 
in  illness ;  nnd  how  many  under  this  trial  have  hnd  a  new  rev- 
elation of  his  presence!  May  he  grant  you  these  consolations  I 
You  feel,  undoubtedly,  as  we  all  do  on  approaching  our  end  here, 
as  if  3'ou  might  linve  done  more  for  the  great  cause  to  which  your 
life  had  been  devotcnl.  To  a  ft'iend  of  his  race,  who  looks  round 
on  the  amount  of  guilt  and  error  in  the  world,  how  little  he  seems 

1  To  J.  Blanco  Whito. 
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to  have  achieved  I  But  let  us  thank  God,  if  in  anything  we  have 
Bcn'ed  our  brctlircn ;  and  may  wo  not  say^  in  the  dis|)it>[K>rtiou  of 
our  desires  to  our  doings,  that  we  are  destined  to  a  higher  efficiency, 
—  to  a  world  where  our  powers,  now  so  imprisoned,  wiil  expand 
Areely  and  Jo3'ftilly?  But  I  will  not  weary  with  reflections  wiUi 
which  you  are  so  familiar.  I  commend  you  aflfcctionatcly  to  God, 
the  never-failing  Fountain  of  light,  truth,  peace,  love,  and  biesscd- 


"  Very  truly  and  respectftilly,  your  friend." 

**  November^  1889.  You  are  wrong  in  tliinking  of  peace  as  some- 
thing which  is  to  come  only  in  the  Aiture  life.  Thcra  is  no  reason 
for  expecting  it  hereafter  but  its  having  begim  now.  Every  tnto 
surrender  of  selfish  principles  to  God  and  the  inward  monitor  is 
the  beginning  of  heaven  and  heaven's  peace.  The  best  pix>of  of  a 
heaven  to  come  is  its  dawning  within  us  now.  We  are  blinded  by 
common  errors  to  the  degree  of  celestial  good  which  is  to  be  found 
on  eartli.  I  do  not  tell  you  to  labor  for  it ;  for  a  selfisli  impationoe 
may  remove  it  fVom  us.  I  would  say,  accept  your  iuwartl  and  out- 
ward trials  as  appointed  by  the  Friend  of  your  soul  for  its  progress 
and  perfection,  and  use  them  for  tikis  end,  not  doubtingly  or  im- 
petuously, but  confidingly ;  and  Just  as  fast  as  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian virtue  grows  within  you,  peace  and  heaven  will  come,  unless, 
for  some  greater  good,  pi'esent  happiness  be  obstructed  bj'  pliysical 
causes.  Be  of  good  cheer.  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing.  Be  not 
anxious." 

**  Botion^  January  21,  1840.  Your  faith  has  met  unusual  trials, 
and  has  not  failed.  I  know  few  things  which  so  darken  our  views 
of  the  moral  government  of  God  as  the  experience  of  baseness  and 
treachery  in  people  who  have  won  our  confidence.  We  ore  tempted 
to  question  the  reality  of  human  virtue,  to  suspect  tlie  hoUowness 
of  all  appearances  of  truth  and  piety,  and  it  is  but  a  step  to  call  in 
question  the  moral  purpose  for  which  we  ai*e  placed  on  cartli.  But 
you  have  been  saved  from  this  rock ;  and  in  proportion  as  man  has 
failed  you,  you  have  cluug  more  earnestly  to  God.  I  have  felt  the 
power  of  this  temptation.  When  I  see  how  many  of  my  race  are 
debased,  false,  earthly,  living  without  God,  the  question  comes  to 
me,  '  Is  God  indeed  the  ftlend  and  lover  of  all  human  souls,  and  is 
he  working  for  their  salvation?'  But  I  trust.  One  of  the  most 
blessed  influences  of  Christianity  is,  tliat  it  assures  us  of  the  Divine 
grace  towards  the  most  fallen ;  and  Just  as  far  as  wo  can  realise 
this,  our  love  flows  out  towards  the  most  guilty. 

*^  You  ask  me  for  thoughts  which  may  strengthen  j'ou.    Your 
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experience  of  life  and  of  God's  goodness  is  a  far  better  teacher  than 
nn}'  snggcstions  of  a  fellow-being.  The  thonght  on  which  I  delight 
to  dwell,  as  I  advance  in  life,  is,  that  God  is  witliin  me,  —  always 
present  to  my  soul,  to  teach,  to  rebuke,  to  aid,  to  bless,  — that  he 
truly  desires  my  salvation  from  all  inward  evils,  that  he  is  ever 
ready  to  give  his  spirit,  that  tliere  is  no  part  of  ro}'  lot  which  may 
not  carry  mc  forward  to  perfection,  and  that  outward  things  are  of 
little  or  no  moment,  provided  this  great  work  of  God  goes  on 
within.  The  IkkIj'  and  the  world  vanish  more  and  more,  and  the 
soul,  tlic  immortal  principle,  made  to  bear  God's  image,  to  partake 
of  his  tmth,  goodness,  purity,  and  happiness,  comes  out  to  my  con- 
sciousness more  and  more  distinctly;  and  in  feeling  God's  inti- 
mate presence  with  this,  to  enlighten,  quicken,  and  save,  I  find 
strength,  and  hope,  and  peace.  That  Christians  aim  at  too  little, 
and  hope  too  little  fVom  God  and  fVom  tlieir  own  souls,  I  feel  more 
and  more.  Another  reformation,  I  believe,  is  to  come,  though  you 
and  I  may  not  live  to  see  it." 

.  *'  DosUm^  April  18, 1840.^  Mr  dear  Sir,  —  I  wrote  to  you  some 
time  ago,  and,  though  I  have  received  no  answer,  write  again,  as  3'ou 
have  given  me  reason  to  think  that  a  letter  from  a  friend  is  some 
alleviation  of  your  sufferings.  .... 

^^  I  sent  3*ou  a  discourse,  which  I  hope  yon  received,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Follcn.  lie  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
and  I  cannot  hope  to  replace  him.  Perhaps  I  have  never  known  so 
tnie  a  friend  of  freedom,  of  the  Right.  lie  took  part  in  the  ill- 
advised  revolutionary  movements  of  Germany,  —  after  Napoleon's 
fall,  —  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  sovereigns  to  redeem  their 
])ledgc  of  new  constitutions  to  the  people  who  had  restored  them. 
Though  little  mora  than  twentj'  years  old,  his  disinterestedness, 
courage,  ability,  placed  him  among  Uie  principal  leaders.  He  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  again  and 
again  demanded  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  at  length  found  safety 
here,  but  not  the  reward  due  to  his  loyalty  to  fl*eedom.  In  obedi- 
ence to  his  highest  convictions  of  dut}'  he  Joined  the  Antislavery 
S(K!iety,  which  you  know  has  been  persecuted  in  the  Free  States, 
l>ceauso  of  the  in*itaUon  excited  by  it  in  the  Slave  States,  and  by 
this  act  made  himself  un|)opular,' and  obstructed  his  success  in  life. 
We  were  not  worthy  of  such  a  man.  He  lived,  not  prosperous,  3'et 
greatly  blessed  in  domestic  life,  and  cheered  by  his  own  magnani- 
mous spirit,  —  and  died  to  receive  acknowledgments  of  his  worth, 
which  should  have  been  granted  in  life.    lie  suffered  for  his  prin- 

1  To  J.  nimico  Willie. 
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dples,  and  yet  in  his  case  I  can  see  that  virtue  was  its  own  great 

reward 

*^  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  not  for  an  answer,  but  in  the  hoi)e 
of  administering  a  moment's  pleasure. 

*'  Witli  sincere  ros^Kct,  3'our  friend." 

**  Jvhf  4,  1840.^  Your  father  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
great  movements  of  our  times,  with  tlie  straggles  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  and  for  a  purer  Christianity,  and  with  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  for  human  improvement.  I  think  of  him  as  full 
of  animation  and  hope,  as  alive  to  whatever  touchc<l  tlie  intercsts 
of  his  race,  and  as  capable  of  great  exertion.  His  fiiinily  must 
be  grate  All  Uiat  he  was  spare<l  to  them  so  long,  and  (liat  Trovi- 
dence  oiieued  to  him  splicrcs  of  action  so  congenial  witli  his  holiest 
and  best  aflections.  The  manner  of  his  deatli  gave,  at  first,  a 
shock  to  us  all ;  but  may  it  not  be  the  design  of  God,  In  surround- 
ing those  who  are  dear  to  us  with  outward  painM  circumstances, 
to  drive  us,  as  it  were,  to  that  which  is  inward,  spiritual,  endear- 
ing, over  which  waves  and  storms  and  the  accidents  of  time  and 
place  have  no  ix>wer?" 

^^Jvly  21,  1840.'  Mr  dear  Sir,  —  I  was  £pratefltl  to  3'ou  for 
your  letter  of  May,  received  a  short  time  since,  and  yet  I  could  not 
but  regret  that  3'ou  had  made  a  painfhl  effort.  I  write  3'ou,  not  to 
lay  you  under  Uie  least  obligation  to  reply,  but  because  you  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  m}'  letters.  I  feel  tliat  3'ou  lu&ve  a  right  to 
any  alleviation  of  your  suffenngs  I  can  give.  Your  ex|)ericnce  dif- 
fers fW>m  mine,  for  I  have  had  little  acute  pain.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  suggested  to  3*ou  a  fancy  which  has  sometimes  come 
into  my  head.  I  have  thought  tliat,  by  analyzing  a  pain,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  an  element  of  pleasure  in  it.  I  have  Uiouglit, 
too,  that  by  looking  a  pain  fully  in  the  face  and  compre- 
hending it,  I  have  diminisheil  its  intensity.  Distinct  |)crception, 
instead  of  aggravating,  decrcases  evil.  This  1  have  found  when 
reading  accounts  of  terrible  accidents,  wliich  have,  at  flrat,  made 
me  shudder.  By  taking  them  to  pieces,  and  conceiving  each  iMirt 
distinctly,  I  have  been  able  to  tliink  of  them  calmly,  and  to  feel 
that  I,  too,  could  pass  through  them.  Sympathy  increases  by  tlie 
process,  but  not  fear.  The  sympathy  weakens  the  personal  fear ; 
but  this  is  not  the  whole  explanation.  The  soul,  by  resisting  the 
first  shudder,  and  by  placing  itself  near  the  terrible  through  an  act 
of  the  will,  puts  forth  energies  which  reveal  it  to  itself,  and  make 
it  conscious  of  something  within,  mightier  than  suffering.     The 
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power  of  distinct  knowledge  in  giving  conmgc,  I  have  never  seen 
insisted  on,  and  3'ot  it  is  a  part  of  my  experience.  Tlie  unknown, 
the  vogne,  the  dark,  wliat  imagination  invests  witli  infinity-,  —  this 
terrifies ;  and  tlio  remark  applies  not  to  phj'sicai  evils,  but  to  all 
otlicrs. 

**  You  spoak  In  3*our  letter  of  the  ivlief  you  have  found  in  music. 
Have  you  met  witli  a  very  curious  book,  *  The  Correspondence  of 
Goetlie  with  a  Ciiild  *?  Iler  name  was  Bcttina.  I  fell  in  witli  tlie 
work  on  a  Journe}',  and  ran  through  it,  omitting  a  good  deal.  It 
intorestcd  me  as  a  ps3'cho1ogiRt,  for  it  gives  quite  a  new  R|)eciinen 
of  mind.  A  good  deal  in  it  relates  to  music,  much  of  which  I  could 
not  uudoi*stnnd,  and  mu(!h  of  which  sounded  like  extravagance, — 
but  1  felt  that  there  was  a  truth  at  bottom,  and  I  wanted  to  under- 
Bland  more.  1  am  no  nuisician,  and  want  a  gocnl  ear,  and  yet  1  am 
conscious  of  a  power  in  music  which  I  want  words  to  descrilie.  It 
touches  chords,  reaches  depths  in  the  soul,  which  lie  be^'ond  all 
other  influences,  —  extends  my  consciousness,  and  has  sometimes 
given  me  a  pleasure  which  I  ma}'  have  found  in  nothing  else. 
Nothing  In  mj*  experience  is  more  m3'sterious,  more  inexplicable. 
An  instinct  has  alwa3's  led  men  to  transfer  it  to  heaven,  and  I  sus* 
pect  the  Christian,  under  its  power,  has  often  attained  to  a  singular 
consciousness  of  his  immortality.  Facts  of  this  nature  make  me  feel 
what  an  inflnite  mystery  our  nature  is,  and  how  little  our  books  of 
science  reveal  it  to  us. 

*'  I  was  gratiflcd  in  reading,  in  the  Christian  Teacher,  an  article 
on  the  Miflsummor  Night's  Dream  from  3'our  pen.  You  there 
speak  of  Don  Quixote.  That  work  has  never  produced  its  Adl 
eflcct  on  me,  on  account  of  m3'  deep  interest  in  the  hero,  which 
makes  me  indignant  at  the  contumelious  treatment  he  receives.  I 
symi)atiiize  with  and  venerate  the  knight  too  much  to  laugh  at  him, 
and  wish  to  Join  him  in  discomnting  his  assailants.  Was  the  author 
awan^  of  his  work  at  the  moment  of  beginning  it?  Ills  first  delin- 
eation of  (Quixote  is  timt  of  a  madman  ;  3'ou  are  not  at  all  prepared 
for  liis  loHiness  of  mind.  Did  not  (^ervant<*.s  start  with  the  first 
ccmception,  and  la3*  out  the  adventures  of  his  hero  hi  corres|K)nd- 
ence  with  it?  Did  not  the  nobler  conception  steal  on  him  after- 
wards? Whether  this  suggestion  has  Ijcen  made,  I  do  not  know; 
but  the  parts  do  not  cohere  in  m3'  mind.  I  love  the  Don  too  much 
to  enJo3'  his  history. 

*'  I  still  ho\Hi  to  hear  that  3'ou  have  found  relief.  As  I  have  told 
3'ou,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  fVom  3'on ;  but  3'ou  roust 
write  only  when  3'ou  can  find  some  pleasure  In  the  exerf*ise. 

"  With  respect,  your  sincere  friend." 
40 
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*'  BoBtoHj  June  20,  1841.^  Mr  dear  Sir, — Yoar  letter  of  May 
24,  Just  received,  has  given  me  pain,  thougb  it  was  expected.  Your 
previous  letter  had  prepared  me  to  hear  of  Mr.  Wliite's  departure. 
I  ouglit  not  to  feci  pain  at  an  event  wliich  has  temiinntcd  such 
severe  sufferings,  and  converted  his  faith  into  ihtition.  lUit  wo 
cannot  dismiss  a  fViend  IVom  our  iiome,  much  more  from  the  world, 
without  some  sadness.  I  confess  I  have  a  feeling  of  di8ap|x>int- 
ment  at  this  event.  I  have  for  3'ears  cherishe<l  the  ho|)e  of  seeing 
Mr.  White.  When  I  have  thought  of  crossing  the  ocean,  Uie  pleas- 
ure of  intercourse  with  him  has  risen  to  m}'  mind,  among  tlie  chief 
I  should  And  in  England.  Perhaps  tliere  was  not  a  man  in  your 
country  whom  I  wanted  so  much  to  see.  I  felt  that  no  mind  could 
open  to  me  so  intei*esting  and  instructive  a  history.  I  know  b3'  ex- 
perience some  of  tlio  conflicts  of  spiiit  through  which  ho  passed,  and 
I  longed  to  put  a  tliousand  questions  to  him  about  tlie  processes 
through  which  he  arrived  at  this  and  anoUier  conviction.  I  vener- 
ated the  rare  heroism  witli  which  he  sougtit  tnith.  But  he  is  gone, 
and  I  am  to  know  him  only  in  another  world.  The  account  3'ou 
give  me  of  his  trust  and  patience  has  done  me  good.  I  am  little 
moved  by  passionate  piet}'  in  death ;  but  how  grand  is  tlio  entire 
submission  of  so  calm,  reflecting  a  man,  in  such  deep  sulfering  I 
M3'  own  trust  seems  to  have  guine^l  sti*ength.  I  njoico  that  he  Inis 
oomniittcHl  his  manuscripts  to  yon,  for  3'ou  umlcrstnnd  him  lietter 
than  anybody.  1  shall  wait  iinpatienlly  fur  his  uutobiogniphy.  I 
besought  him  again  and  again  to  leave  some  rccord  of  his  inward 
history ;  and  I  expect  fi*om  it  singular  l)eneflts.  Not  that  I  shall 
agiHse  witli  him  in  all  his  speculations :  I  differed  ftx>m  him  a  goml 
deal ;  but  I  do  not  know  tliat  I  ever  read  any  tiling  H'oin  his  pen 
which  I  did  not  find  instructive.  He  underatood  the  contmveray 
between  Itomanism  and  l^'otestantisin  ns  few  do.  Veiy  lew  of  us 
get  to  the  heart  of  this  quarrel.  Most  l^xitestants  flglit  Romanism 
under  its  own  standaixl. 

^^  I  have  sometimes  observed  on  tlie  beach,  which  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  visiting,  a  solemn,  unceasing  undertone,  quite  distinct  from 
tlie  dashings  of  the  sc|mrate,  successive  waves ;  and  so,  in  certain 
minds,  I  observe  a  deep  undertone  of  trutli,  even  when  they  ex- 
press particular  views  which  seem  to  me  discordant  or  false.  I  had 
always  this  feehng  about  Mr.  White.  I  could  not  alwa3'8  agree 
with  him,  but  I  felt  that  he  never  lost  his  gi*asp  of  the  gi*catcst 
truths. 

'^  I  sympathize  sincci*ely  witii  j'ou  in  your  loss.  How  much  have 
you  lost  I    The  dully  privilege  of  coniniunion  witli  a  great  and  good 
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mind  Is  a  daily  light  shed  over  our  path.  I  know  something  of 
your  aflliction,  for  in  tlic  sliort  space  of  two  3''cars  God  has  talccn 
from  me  two  fVtcnds,  Dr.  Follen  and  Dr.  Tuclccmian,  who  were 
knit  to  me  in  true  Christian  brothcrliood.  But  wo  will  not  say  wo 
have  lost  sndi  friends.  They  live  within  ns  in  sweet  and  tender 
remembrances.  Tlie\'  live  around  us  in  tlie  fruits  of  their  holy 
labors.  They  live  alx>vo  us,  and  call  us,  in  the  tones  of  a  friend- 
sliip  which  Heaven  has  refined,  to  strengUieu  our  union  witli  them 
b3'  HJinrint^  tlieir  pixigress  in  truth  and  virtue.  I  shall  write  a  lino 
to  Mrs.  Kathbone,  to  whom  I  feel  myself  a  debtor,  for  her  kindness 
to  our  coumion  frieud.  When  you  have  leisure,  1  shall  be  glad  to 
know  more  particularly  what  writiugs  Mr.  White  left. 

'*  Very  sincerelj',  your  friend." 

•*.7iintf  21,  1841.*  You  gave  me  great  comfort  by  your  account 
of  Mr.  White.  Perhaps  you  hartUy  knew  how  dear  he  was  to  me. 
I  had  never  seen  him,  but  the  imagination  and  heart  had  woven  a 
tie  as  strong  as  real  intercourse  produces.  I  i*ead,  man^-  years  ago, 
Mr.  White's  Icttcra  on  Spain,  and  when  I  was  told  that  the  inward 
history  of  a  Catliolic  priest,  given  in  tliat  book,  had  been  drawn  in 
part  from  the  author's  experience,  I  felt  a  strong  interest  in  him, 
and  the  sentiment  has  received  strength  in  his  successive  writings, 
from  accounts  of  his  friends,  and  esiiecially  from  his  corix!S|K)nd« 
cnce.  I  wislied  to  see  him,  perhaps,  moro  than  any  man  in  3'our 
countrj'.  Tiie  struggles  of  his  min(l  for  truth,  which  were  continued 
for  so  many  years,  ilie  vast  tracts  of  opinion  over  whicli  he  had 
passed,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  thought  and  emotion  which  his 
exixu'ience  must  have  embraced,  made  me  look  on  him  as  a  man 
who  liad  crowded  many  lives  into  one,  or  who  had  traversed  all 
lands  and  seas,  and  been  driven  by  all  their  storms,  wlio  had  en- 
Joyed  or  snflcred  all  cliumtes,  and,  after  his  long,  perilous  voyage, 
had  found  a  qtiiot  haven.  I  felt  that  he  could  answer  questions 
which  no  other  man  could.  Then  the  re[)orts  brought  me  of  his 
sweet,  mild  spirit,  which  had  wittistood  a  life  of  controvei'sy,  shed 
over  him  a  peculiar  moral  beaut}-.  His  writings,  too,  had  prepared 
me  to  ex|M»crt  a  rich,  frosli  intellect,  lie  always  rose  to  my  mind 
when  I  thought  of  a  visit  to  your  country,  and  now  he  has  vanishetl, 
and  it  is  well  tliat  he  has  gone. 

^*  I  rejoice  t^)  think  that  he  found  such  a  shelter  in  his  last  hours. 
All  ICn,u[land,  1  am  sure,  could  not  have  furnished  him  a  more 
loving  home  to  live  and  die  in,  more  faithful  friends,  moro  Chnstian 
symimthy.     He  was  privileged,  and  so  were  you.    To  minister  to 
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the  lust  suflbrings  of  a  good  great  man,  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
Ikith,  patience,  lore,  over  Uie  last  agonies,  to  l>e  loolced  on  with 
affeotion  by  tlio  dying  wliom  wo  I'cvore,  to  feel  tliat  we  liavo  formed 
a  close,  tender  union  with  an  immortal  spirit,  —  these  arc  privileges 
indeed.  Were  I  authorized,  I  would  Umnk  you,  3'our  liusbandi 
your  children,  for  3'our  ofBoes  of  love  to  our  departed  friend. 

*^  The  passage  which  he  dictated  to  you  for  me  showed  the  vigor 
and  originality  of  his  intellect.  I  prize  it  as  a  testimony  of  per- 
sonal regard,  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake." 

*^  What  strangely  various  forms  love  takes !  In  most  people, 
affection  is  a  chief  ground  of  faith  in  immortality.  The  loss  of 
fHends  carries  them  into  tlie  future  world,  liove  cannot  let  Uio 
departed  go.  It  clings  to  them  in  a  better  world,  seizes  on  ev^ry 
proof  of  that  world,  and  sighs  for  reunion.  Some  of  my  Jewish 
Mends,  of  singularly  strong  aifections,  s|)eak  of  their  departed  as 
of  their  living  ft'iends,  and  seem  to  have  no  more  doubts  of  their 
blessedness  than  of  their  own  exiBtcnce.  Uut  in  you  allbction 
takes  the  form  of  anxiety  and  fear,  Just  as  some  tender  parents 
think  oni}'  of  Uie  perils  of  children  who  are  separated  from  them. 
I  cannot  enter  into  your  state  of  mind,  for  my  own  expcHence  has 
been  wholly  diflbrent. 

**  My  faith  in  immortality  rests  ver}'  little  on  mere  affection,  but 
very  much  on  the  fact  of  human  excellence.  The  sight  of  emi- 
nent viitue  carries  me  up  to  heaven  at  once.  Indeed,  virtue  and 
heaven  are  very  much  one  in  my  sight.  It  seems  to  me  as  natural 
for  virtue  to  live  as  for  the  animal  to  breatiie,  and  much  more. 
Virtue  is  the  only  thing  in  tlie  universe  of  tlie  continuance  of  which 
I  am  sure,  for  it  is  of  the  ver}*  essence  of  God.  Every  thing  else 
may  pass  away ;  tliis  cannot." 

^^Ntnopart^  June  27,  1841.^  There  is  presumption  in  attempting 
to  explain  particular  dispensations  of  God.  He  is  to  be  Judged  by 
his  vast  universal  laws,  not  by  this  or  that  fact.  We  somcUmeSi 
however,  seem  to  catch  glimpses  of  pailicular  fitness  in  a  trial  to 

the  sufferer Perhaps  the  greatness  of  mental  suffering  is  of 

itself  proof  of  its  being  neeile<l.  A  nature  capable  of  suffering  is 
capable  of  proportionate  doing,  while  at  tlie  same  tinio  tliis  imturo 
may  carry  within  itself  obstructions  to  its  liigh  destiny. 

*^  I  am,  however,  less  and  less  dis|K>sed  to  undertake  the  interpre- 
tation of  particular  events.  .  I  have  been  reading  Nichol's  Ai*chi- 
teoture  of  the  Heavens,  which  3'ou  named  to  me,  and  it  has  filled 
me  with  adoration,  humility,  and  hope.    It  reveals  a  stupendousuess 
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in  GocVfl  workR»  a  silent,  slow,  Rolomn  nnfoMinp^  of  IiIb  purposed,- 
before  which  i  bow  in  n  kindred  silence.  1  cease  to  wonder  ilmt  six 
ilioiisand  3'ear8  hnvo  not  done  more  for  the  moe,  when  I  sec  so 
clenrly  that  a  tliousand  3*ears  arc  but  a  day  to  the  Eternal.  The 
connections  of  human  life  stretch  before  us,  and  arc  lost  in  the  end- 
less ages  wliicli  are  needed  to  accomplish  God's  designs.  And  yet 
I  do  not  feel  myself  sinking  into  insignificance  under  the  weight  of 
these  tiionglits.  1  am  amazed  by  tlie  grandeur  of  tlie  human  spirit, 
wliicli  out  of  a  few  signs  detected  by  tlie  telescope  can  construct 
the  univerac.  My  joy  and  reverence  assure  me  that  this  universe  is 
m}'  school  and  everlasting  home 

*^Sincc  I  saw  you,  I  have  made  a  long  visit  to  Philadelphia  and 
Now  York,  and  I  rcturn  with  an  unrhillod  failh,  I  tnist  witha  brlglitcr 
hope.  Kverywhere  tlieitj  are  spirits  kindled  by  great  thoughts,  by 
generous  sympathies.  The  mass,  indeed,  are  of  the  world ;  but 
tlie  good  are  of  a  higher  onler  than  formerly.  This  is  the  grand, 
cheering  fact.  Tremendous  evils  are  to  be  contended  with ;  but 
there  are  men  and  women  who  can  look  them  In  the  face  and  not 
fear,  who  have  within  them  a  consciousness  of  something  mightier 
than  all  the  evil.  How  it  refreshes  me  to  meet  with  a  strong,  hope- 
ful soul !  .  .  .  . 

^^  I  am  glad  yon  are  approaching  the  end  of  your  interesting, 
hoi}'  task.  Be  not  troubled  at  tlio  thought  of  the  book  passing  Into 
unworthy  hands.  Remember  the  Great  Teacher  knew  that  his  seed 
was  to  be  sown  on  rocks,  and  among  thorns ;  still  he  rejoiced  to 
scatter  it,  for  some  was  to  fall  on  the  good  and  honest  heart. 
Ilesides,  the  seed  on  the  rock  is  not  alwa3'8  lost.  It  finds,  some- 
times, a  little  chasm  into  which  to  strike  its  root.  Let  us  not  dis- 
trust. Ix»t  us  not  despise  even  the  worldly*.  The}'  have  in  them 
all  tliat  we  have,  sometimes  more ;  and  who  knows  but  that  yonr 
book  is  to  roach  the  unknown  divinit}*  within  Uiem?" 

^^  Attfifftit  2,  1841.^  In  rcganl  to  the  evils  of  life,  they  trouble 
me  less  and  loss.  I  see  pain  and  death  everywhere.  All  animated 
natiiro  stirrers  and  dies.  J^ife  l)egins  and  ends  in  pain.  Then  pain 
litis  n  gr(*(it  work  to  do.  Then  there  is  a  vast  good  befora  us,  to 
outweigh  and  annihilate  It.  Its  universalit}'  reconciles  me  ta  it.  I 
do  not  nsk  to  lie  exempted  from  tlie  common  lot.  In  this,  as  In  all 
things,  I  wish  to  go  with  in}'  ra(H».  I  prcUMid  not  to  explain  events, 
but  I  do  see  glorious  issues  of  sufrering,  and  these  are  enough. 
OiK!e,  had  I  lieen  ca1le<1  upon  to  ci-eate  tlie  earth,  I  should  have 
done  as  tlio  iiianj'  would  uow,^-l  should  have  laid  it  out  iu 

1  To  Mn.  E.  li.  Follen. 
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pleastirc-gronnds,  and  given  man  Milton's  oocnpation  of  tending 
flowers,  &c.,  Ac.  But  1  am  now  satisfied  with  this  wiid  eailli,  its 
awful  mountains  and  dcptlis,  stec^ts  and  torrents.  I  am  not  sorry 
to  learn  tliat  God's  end  is  a  virtao  far  higher  than  I  should  have 
prescrilKKl.'* 

*'  JiosloHj  December  21,  1841.^  I  became  a  suliscriber  to  tlio 
Antislavety  Standard  soon  after  I  learned  Uiat  it  had  passed  into 
j'our  hands,  and  |)erhaps  the  occasion  will  allow  mo  to  express  the 
strong  interest  I  take  in  you  and  3'our  labora.  You  have  suffered 
much  for  a  great  cause ;  but  3'ou  have  not  suffered  witiiout  the 
symiMth}',  respect,  and  affection  of  some,  I  ho|>e  not  a  few,  whoso 
feelings  have  not  been  expressed.  Among  these  I  may  number 
mj'self.  I  now  regi*et,  tlmt,  when  you  were  so  near  me,  I  saw  so 
little  of  3*ou.  I  know  tlmt  3'ou  have  higher  sup|X)rt8  and  consola- 
tions than  tho  s^^mpnlhy  of  your  fellow-creatuitss,  nor  do  I  offer 
mine  because  I  attach  any  great  value  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  relief  to  my 
own  mind  to  thank  you  for  what  3'ou  have  done  for  tho  oppressed, 
and  to  express  the  pleasure,  I  hope  profit,  whicli  I  have  received 
lh>m  the  various  efforts  of  jour  mind. 

*^  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  in  3'our  *  Letters'  in  the  Standard 
such  sure  marks  of  a  fitisli,  living,  ho|)eAil  spirit,  —  to  see  tlmt  tho 
flow  of  gonial,  noble  feeling  has  been  in  no  degrco  clieekcd  by  tlio 
outward  discouragemcuts  of  life.  Tho  world's  fix)wns  can  do  us 
little  harm,  if  they  do  not  blight  our  spirits ;  and  we  ara  under 
obligations  to  all  who  teach  us,  not  in  words,  but  in  life,  that  there 
is  an  inward  power  which  can  withstand  all  the  advereo  forces  of 
the  world.  With  tho  l)C8t  wishes  for  3'our  health  and  success,  I 
remain  3'our  sincere  friend." 

^^  March  12,  1842.*  My  dear  Fuiend, — You  see  I  reciprocate 
your  *  familiar  and  affectionato  phrase';  and  I  do  it  heartily. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  people  whom  I  address  in  Uiis  wa3S  for  I 
fear  to  use  language  stmngcr  tlian  my  feelings ;  and  I  shrink  so 
much  from  tlio  appearance  of  flattering  wot*ds,  that  I  not  seldom 
smother  affections  which  struggle  for  utterance.  Hut  I  grow  ft*eer 
as  I  grow  older.  Age  has  no  Axiozing  infiucnce,  and  the  inwanl 
fountain  gushes  out  more  naturally.  To  you  I  ought  to  open  my 
heart,  after  what  you  have  told  me  of  tlie  gcKMl  which  a  loving, 
cheering  word  does  3'ou.  I  confess  I  had  thought  of  3'ou  as  mised 
mora  than  most  of  us  above  the  need  of  sympathy.  I  hiul  heaiti 
so  often  of  3*our  brave  endurance  of  adversit3',  and  was  conscious 
of  having  suffered  so  little  m3'self  for  truth  and  humanit3',  tlmt  I 

^  To  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child.  *  To  the  samo. 
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almost  qncfltioncd  my  right  to  send  3'oa  encouraging  words,  and 
certainly  did  not  expect  so  aflfectionate  a  response.  I  thank  you 
for  3*onr  gratitude.  It  shows  me  tliat  I  can  do  more  than  I  believed 
by  expressions  of  esteem  and  admiration.  If  I  can  lift  up  and 
strcngtiien  such  a  spirit,  how  can  I  keep  silence?" 

**  Lenox^  Aiignil  18, 1842.  I  would  not  make  you '  of  the  world,' 
if  I  could,  lliat  you  uiiglit  csca|)e  nil  dissntiHfnction  witli  thiugs  as 
tlicy  are,  and  might  plunge  unrcpiniugly  into  the  current  which  is 
hurrying  on  the  multitude  they  know  not  where.  Never  lose  3'our 
faith  in  the  high  puri)ose  of  your  being,  in  man's  infinite  destiny. 
Hut  I  desire  to  carry  3'our  faith  farther.  I  wish  3'ou  to  confide  in 
tiie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has  seen  fit  to 
connect  the  spirit  with  the  body,  to  place  the  heir  of  heaven  for  a 
time  on  earth,  to  subject  us  to  necessities,  toils,  outward  cares,  and 
numlicrlcss  details,  and  which  has  ordained  these  as  a  part  of  the 
processes  b}*  which  we  ma}'  be  carried  forward  and  upwanl.  To 
you  the  outward  world  and  the  inward  are  in  hostility'.  Believe 
that  they  may  be  made  friends.  Believe  that  persevering  effort  in 
a  vocation,  that  the  exercise  of  Judgment  and  invention,  and  the 
practice  of  forbearance  and  kindness,  in  common  affairs,  may  be 
so  united  with  the  highest  speculation,  so  hallowed  by  pure  aims, 
that  tiiey  may  bring  about  a  more  complete  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  your  nature  than  what  3'ou  would  call  a  purely  spiritual 
mo<lo  of  life.     We  are  to  IkmuI  circumstances,  comnum  ralations, 

to  our  great  end,  and  it  may  be  done To  l)ecome  interested 

in  men,  we  must  act  with  them  from  pure  motives,  must  mix  with 
them,  now  to  co-opomte  with,  now  to  resist  them.  Yon  need  not 
fenr.  You  will  And  courage  and  strength,  if  3'ou  will  commit  3'our- 
self  to  a  good  course.  We  should  all  shrink  from  our  vocation, 
could  we  at  tlio  l)oghuiiug  foresee  the  diniculties  in  our  path.  But 
trial  brings  strength.  Unexpected  resources  spring  up  by  Uie  side 
of  unexpecteil  obstacles." 

'*'  Lenox^  Avgusiy  1842.^  Our  letters  have  informed  us  of  the 
removal  of  your  venerated  mother.  We  feel  that  the  change  was 
a  blessing ;  that  it  was  time  for  the  wear}*  traveller  to  rest,  —  for 
the  discipline  of  life,  so  unusually  protracted,  to  end,  —  for  tlie 
spirit  to  leave  the  body  which  had  so  long  hung  on  it  as  a  weight. 
What  a  change  is  deaUi  to  one  who  has  approached  it  through  ex- 
treme old  ngc!  How  hanl  it  is  to  conceive  of  a  friend,  on  whom 
tlie  furrows  have  hccn  deepening  and  the  head  whitening  for  so 
many  years,  laying  aside  all  debilit}*,  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 

1  To  Mrs.  George  Lee. 
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entering  a  new  existence  of  i)crpetual  health,  ft^eshneas,  and,  may 
wo  not  say,  youth  I  I  remember,  when  my  grandfather  died,  at 
about  ninety-four  years  old,  tlie  tliougitt  darted  through  my  mind, 
*  How  shall  I  know  Ikim  without  tliat  gray  head,  tliose  deep  lines 
of  time  on  his  countenanee  ? '  Those  seemed  to  enter  almost  into 
his  identity.  Yet  our  now  senses  will  reoognixo  our  old  ft'iends 
witli  a  quidvness  little  eomprelicnded  now.  To  you  this  event,  so 
much  to  be  desired,  is  an  atlliction,  a  bereavement.  How  i>eculiar 
tlio  relation  of  a  motlicr  1  She  was  our  first  friend,  and  from  tlio 
hour  of  our  birtli,  auiHlHt  all  life's  changes,  and  the  iuc»iistauoy  of 
other  loves,  that  faitliAd,  tender  heart  never  forsook  us,  to  its  lost 
tlirob.  A  parent's  love  is  tlio  best  typo  of  tlio  immutabloness  of 
tho  Divine." 

« 

*'  ZwicKT,  AuguU^  1842.  I  am  as  woll  as  usual,  and  enjoy  what 
I  call  health,  the  more  for  its  interruption.  You  speak  of  yourself 
as  an  *•  automaton.'  It  is  thus  that  the  heart  rests  after  painf\il 
excitement  and  deep  son'ow.  It  is  well  for  us  that  none  of  our 
emotions  can  retain  uninterrupted  vividness,  and,  especiall}',  that 
tho  more  vehement  exhaust  themselves.  By  tliis  kind  provision 
we  are  saved  from  being  absorbed  in  a  particular  feeling,  ftx>m 
shutting  up  tlie  soul  in  a  particular  event.  Our  whole  nature  is 
brought  into  action.  A  false,  sad  notion  has  injured  many,  that 
we  owe  it  to  depailed  friends  to  die  to  those  who  renuiiu,  t4>  die  to 
our  race,  to  feed  on  dark  pictures  of  life,  to  i-eject  tho  blessings 
which  our  kind  Fatlier  has  strewed  in  our  patli,  because  some  have 
been  taken  from  us.  It  ought  to  be  tlio  iufluenco  of  bereavement, 
.of  tlie  vanishing  of  loved  ones  from  our  sight,  to  give  us  inoro  rev* 
orcnt  and  quickening  iH>ncepUons  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  tho 
undying  soul,  of  timt  vast  futurity  tlmough  which  our  faculties  and 
.affections  are  to  eximnd  into  u  divine  life  and  felicity ;  and  under 
,this  hoi)e,  we  should  desire  to  enter  on  a  nobler  field  of^  action  now. 
The  doiNirted  have  gone  to  see,  to  love,  and  serve  tlio  Infinite 
Father  with  a  new  fervor  and  elevation  of  spirit,  and  we  should 
strive  to  sympatluze  with  them,  to  be  Joined  with  Uiem  by  partici- 
pation of  Uieir  progress.  We  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  nothing  we  could 
do  on  earth  l)ears  a  relation  to  what  the  good  aro  doing  in  a  higher 
world ;  but  it  Is  not  so.  Heaven  and  earth  ara  not  so  fUr  apart. 
Every  disinterested  act,  every  sacrifice  to  duty,  every  exertion  for 
the  good  of  *  one  of  the  least  of  Christ's  brethren,'  every  new  in- 
sight into  God's  works,  every  new  impulse  given  to  tho  love  of 
truth  and  goodness,  associates  us  with  the  departed,  brings  us 
nearer  to  them,  and  is  as  tnily  heavenly  as  if  we  were  acting,  not 
on  eartli,  but  in  heaven.    These  are  common  truths,  but  we  do 
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not  fed  them.  The  spiritual  tie  between  us  and  the  departed  is 
not  felt  as  it  siioukl  be.  Our  union  with  them  daily  grows  stronger, 
if  we  daily  make  progress  in  what  they  are  growmg  in.** 

^*  I  am  never  suipriscd  to  hear  of  misgivings,  doubts,  or  self- 
distrust,  tlie  great  trial  of  life  to  many ;  and  at  tlie  same  time,  one 
of  tlie  grand  signs  of  our  destinj'  is,  that  our  conception  of  virtue, 
holiness,  ont-Htrips  our  |K)wcr8  of  immediate  aitninmcnt.  The  very 
improvement  of  our  moral  sense  becomes  a  source  of  four ;  our 
very  progress  in  goodness,  by  oi)ening  new  spheres  of  dut}*,  may 
sometimes  discourage  us.  ilumiiity  alwaj's  grows  with  vii*tue, 
with  increasing  knowledge  of  God.  I  have  but  one  great  trial  of 
life,  and  that  is,  the  disprojiortion  between  my  idea  of  duty  and  my 
practiro.  Our  fear  from  this  source  is  in  part  unreasonable.  Our 
idea  of  the  )>crfect,  the  holy,  is  not  to  be  our  standard  of  self-judg- 
ment any  farther  than  we  have  power  to  realize  it.  Perfection  is 
revealed  to  us,  not  to  torture  us  fi-om  our  falling  short  of  it,  but  to 
be  a  kindling,  imposing  object,  to  be  seized  by  faith  as  our  certain 
destin3*,  if  we  are  faithful  to  tlie  light  and  strengtii  now  given. 

*'  We  are  not  to  repine  or  fear,  because  in  our  childhood  we  want 
maturity  of  wisdom  or  strength,  —  but  we  are  to  1)0  animated  by 
the  thought  of  what  we  niay  Ix^oome.  Still,  after  making  all  allow- 
ances, we  must  suffer  from  self-rebuke.  Our  own  hearts  often  con- 
demn us.  Our  pure,  spiritual  resolves,  how  often  thej'  fail  us  I 
But  we  must  never  despair.  The  consciousness  of  error  is  encour- 
aging, —  It  shows  a  measure  of  moral  life  in  us. 

*'  Self-rebuke  is  God's  voice,  his  call  to  new  effort,  his  promise  of 
aid.  It  is  to  me  a  most  sustaining  idea,  that  I  am  alwa^'S  guarded 
bj'  God,  and  shall  receive  moi*e  and  more  aid  in  pro|K)rtion  as  I  am 
receptive  of  it.  When  the  sight  or  voice  of  a  ft'iend  stirs  up  mj- 
spirit,  when  natuix)  touches  and  elevates  my  heart,  when  a  word 
fix>m  some  inspired  author  reaches  the  depth  of  m}*  moral  natttro, 
when  diRap|K>intnient  (*()ri*e(:ts  and  purifies  my  views  of  life,  Ac.,— - 
on  all  ihoHc  octMiHJons,  I  feel  that  (ScmI  spoaks  to  me.  I  see  in 
them  pl(Ml«^es  of  his  earnest  parental  desim  for  m}'  redemption.  I 
see  in  (Jieni  (he  workint^M  of  ()nmipot(!n(;e  for  my  g<KMl,  the  bnmth- 
ingHof  his  spirit,  conllrnnition  of  its  pixicions  promim^H,  that  heavenly 
aid  is  most  freel3'  given  to  human  weakness.  I  am  strong  only  in 
my  consciousness  of  union  with  God." ' 

^  To  Mrs.  Qcorge  Lee. 
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Chapter  VII.  —  HOME  LIFE. 

And  now  let  us  enter  the  home  circle,  and  look  apon  the  daily 
life  of  a  man  thus  aspiring  to  oneness  with  God  by  reception  of  his 
influence  and  co-operation  with  his  plans,  thus  longing  for  Aill  illu- 
mination, thus  universal  in  humanity,  thus  earnest  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  every  brother,  thus  firm  while  liberal  in  Justice,  Uius  gener- 
ous, compassionate,  elate  with  ho[)e,  unchangingly  faitliAil.  In  the 
following  letter  to  his  sister,  Dr.  Channing  manifests  tlie  aifection- 
ateness  which  was  the  undertone  of  liis  harmonious  character. 

**  As  I  advance  in  years,  though  I  form  new  tics  and  am  enlar- 
ging my  interests  in  others,  I  turn  to  my  early,  and  especially  my 
domestic,  fHends  with  increasing  tenderness.  I  find  more  to  love  in 
tlioso  I  have  longest  known.  This  is  a  g(xxl  sign.  In  trutli,  when 
I  look  on  my  own  family,  and  make  tlicni  u  sUuKlnnl  of  the  nu)o, 
I  feel  that  tlie  accounts  of  human  depravity  must  be  exaggerated." 

In  the  spring  of  ever}'  year,  exhausted  by  his  winter's  work,  and 
pierced  by  the  raw  east  winds  of  the  Massachusetts  seaboard.  Dr. 
Channing  found  himself  compelled  to  revisit  Ithodo  Island.  In 
April,  ho  writes  to  a  friend :  — 

^*  This  season  is  one  in  which  I  always  lose  strength,  and  am 
obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time  my  common  duties.  As  soon  as 
tlio  warmth  of  the  weather  will  admit,  I  shall  retreat  to  the  country, 
and  thera  give  myself  throe  or  four  montlis'  re[K)se,  that  1  may  be 
prepared  for  a  new  campaign." 

Another  languid  month  has  gone,  and  then  he  can  thus  pour 
out  his  grateful  satisfaction  in  tlie  sense  of  returning  health  and 
spints :  — 

^'I  write  you  fVom  our  dear  native  island,  —  a  spot  which  be- 
comes more  and  mora  dear  to  me.  Whilst  the  generation  with 
which  I  grew  up  has  disappeared,  nature  is  Uie  same ;  and  even 
when  a  boy,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  chief  interest  clung  to  the 
fields,  the  ocean,  the  beach.  What  I  want  at  this  season  of  tlio 
year  is  rc|)Ose,  and  I  know  no  part  of  our  country  which  has  more 
of  tranquil  beauty  than  this." 

And  again  :^- 

'^  Auguitj  1832.^  I  am  spending  this,  as  I  do  all  my  summers, 
about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  fix>m  Boston,  on  my  native  island, 

1  To  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillte. 
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called  Rliodo  Island,  a  spot  of  which  I  suppose  jon  have  norer 
hcanl,  hut  which  is  to  mo  the  most  interesting  on  earth.  I  believe 
it  is  universality  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  place  on.  our 
whole  ran<;e  of  sca-coost.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world,  and  Is  situated  in  a  broad  baj*,  which  emlxxsoms  many  isl- 
ands, of  which  this  is  the  queen.  Its  surface  reminds  me  more  of 
the  p:enUe,  graeeHil  slopes  of  your  country,  than  any  scene  I  have 
vIsIUhI  in  America:  and  its  climate  is  more  English,  iMsing  quite 
humid,  Uiou}i;h  affonling  ns  ofUui  those  bri«;ht  skies  of  which  yon 
see  HO  few  in  iCugland.  No  spot  in  our  country  which  1  know  has 
so  equal  a  temperature.  These  advantages,  together  with  fine 
l)cncliefl  for  bathing,  make  it  quite  a  resort  for  invalids  and  tlie 
fashionable. 

^*  My  ixssidcnce  is  in  the  very  centre  of  this  beautiful  island,  five 
miles  from  the  town ;  and  when  I  tell  j'ou  that  a  son  of  j'our  Gil- 
pin, the  cf^lebmted  writer  on  the  picturesque,  gave  us  some  hints 
towards  laying  out  our  garden,  and  that  it  has  l)cen  cultivated  by 
S(»t('h  and  Irish  gaixleners,  3'ou  will  casil3'  conceive  that,  though 
we  are  so  remote  from  3*ou,  our  outward  world  does  not  greatly 
differ.  In  natural  beauty,  my  island  does  not  seem  to  mo  inferior 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  cultivation,  it  will  bear  no  comparison. 
Our  farmers  are  slovenly,  spreading  their  labor  over  large  farms, 
satisfied  to  live  well,  and  caring  little  for  posterity  or  for  improve- 
ment. Here  I  spend  four  or  Hyo  months  annunll}',  enjoying  my 
tranquillity  almost  too  much,  almost  reproaching  mj'self  for  being 
so  hnppy,  when  I  am  doing  so  little  for  the  happiness  of  others." 

It  wns  extreme  refinement  of  conscience  onl3'  that  conld  have 
made  Dr.  ('Imnniug  feel  even  a  transient  pang  of  self-reproach  for 
these  penods  of  involuntary  rotii-cmont.  The  alternative  each 
year  wns  dtMith  or  long  repose.  The  thought  constantly  suggested 
1)3'  intinmU*  a(*(|uaint2Uice  with  him  was,  **  How  is  the  frail  body 
of  this  man  kept  living  b3'  his  desire  to  finish  his  work  I  **  The 
finest  fibre  only  united  the  spiritual  force  and  the  material  frame, 
and  he  felt  no  libert3'  to  snap  the  tie  till  his  mission  was  discharged. 
Duty  governed  him  in  the  care  of  health  as  in  all  relations.  Feel- 
ing Hint  enrly  iuiprud(MK*c  had  made  him  an  invalid,  ho  husbanded 
(»>nseientiousl3*  his  scanty  store  of  strength,  though  every  3'ear 
(N)uipelled  to  pay  in  weeks  an<l  months  of  inaction  the  penalt3'  for 
exertions  lM*youd  his  |M)W(*r,  but  which  he  felt  no  freedom  to  foivgo. 
The  mbust  might  have  thought  him  a  valetudinarian ;  but  close 
observers  could  not  but  revere  the  touching  patience  and  quiet  reso- 
hiti<m  with  which  he  daily,  hourl3',  socrificxHl  desiro  to  Juflgmcnt, 
and  curl)ed  an  aspiring,  bounding  temiicr  to  keep  a  gentle  pace. 
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Critics  have  blamed  him  that  he  left  no  laige  finished  works.  Bat 
they  who  were  near  him  felt  shamed  by  an  enei^  that,  amidst 
sach  constant  hindrances,  accomplished  so  much.  It  is  only  by 
incidental  allusions  scattered  along  his  correspondence  for  3'cars, 
that  one  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  tlie  clog  whicli  hung 
upon  him  Uiroughout  his  manhood.  But  Justice  to  ilie  noble  spirit, 
who  so  uncomplainingly  bore  the  load  of  mortality,  demands  that 
this  fact  of  his  unremitted  physical  depression  should  be  Ailly 
understood.  A  few  extracts  ttom  his  letters  will  show  the  nature 
of  his  malady*,  and  the  gentle  firmness  willi  which  ho  wore  his 
fetters. 

**  Julify  1825.  The  pulse,  habitually  languid,  begins  to  fly  under 
the  exertion  of  preaching,  and  fever  and  increased  indigestion 
follow." 

*'  BrooUifUy  September  16,  1825.  Last  night  I  found  my  usual 
sleep  restored  to  mo,  which  I  esteem  a  gi*eat  blessing.  Tlie  tran- 
quillity of  the  mind  by  day  is  certainly  aided  by  its  re|)oso  at  night, 
and  couhl  I  bring  back  the  sluuibci's  of  cliildliood,  1  sliould  not 
despair  of  getting  sometliing  of  a  childlike  lightness  of  spirit  in  mj* 
waking  hours." 

.  ^^November^  1825.  I  resume  my  public  labors,  though  not  with- 
out some  cause  of  apprehension.  Tlie  effect  of  my  iutei*esting 
engagements  is  to  take  away  sleep  almost  wholly  for  nights.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  symptoms  of  my  falling  health." 

*'  October^  1827.  I  have  boiiie  so  long  the  burden  of  that  half- 
health,  which  makes  a  man  unable  to  say  whether  he  is  sick  or 
well,  and  which  restrains  all  the  soarings  and  continued  efforts  of 
the  mind,  that  I  earnestly  desire  some  release  ft'om  it." 

1828.  *^  My  health  continues  to  form  no  small  part  of  the  disci- 
pline to  which  Providence  sees  fit  to  subject  me.  I  have  bright 
daj'S  in  which  I  form  plans  of  extensive  exertion,  and  perhaps  my 
very  ardor  suddenly  reduces  me  to  a  state  of  debility  in  which  I 
hardly  dare  to  expect  ever  again  to  accomplish  an3'thlng." 

^'  Si.  Oroixy  April  6,  1831.  I  believe  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
to  caiTy  witli  me  Uiis  feeble  Ixxly  to  the  grave.  Sometimes,  when 
I  am  obliged  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  subject,  I  wish  I 
had  more  health.  But  if  we  are  to  live  forever,  we  need  not  be 
impatient.  That  word  forever  I  Does  it  never  bi-eak  u^^on  you 
with  sometliing  of  the  power  of  sudden  thunder,  and  startle  3'on 
into  a  strange  awe?  O  how  wonderAil  that  immoitality  does  not 
move  us  more  1 " 
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'<  Oeioher^  1831.^  I  hare  experienced  during  this  depresBion  of 
the  Ikn13%  wimt  I  have  Romctimcn  known  before,  a  singular  clear- 
ncss  and  brightness  of  mind  on  the  most  interesting  subjects. 
Without  the  least  enthusiasm,  or  indulgence  of  imagination,  I  have 
thoiiglit  of  human  immortality  with  a  calm  elevation  and  happiness 
whi(*li  I  think  cannot  be  common.  There  was  a  Jealousy  and  dread 
of  a  drcamj',  visionary  state  of  mind,  and  a  deep  consciousness 
that  nil  (Muotions  in  view  of  Aitnrity  which  could  not  l)c  brought  to 
miu<^lc  with  and  l)car  on  common  life  were  useless.  The  physiolo- 
gists tell  us,  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  nervous  system,  or 
whatever  part  of  the  body  ministers  to  thought,  is  under  some 
peculiar  excitement.  May  it  not  be,  tiiat,  in  this  depression  of  the 
animal  life,  the  mind  is  more  fVee  fh>m  the  influence  of  matter,  is 
more  itself,  and  gives  us  some  earnest  of  what  it  is  to  be?  One 
thing,  however,  1  learn.  If  a  change  of  the  present  animal  system 
can  give  us  such  glimpses  and  enjoyments,  what  may  we  not  hope 
from  the  spidtual  body,  the  more  refined  oi^ganization  of  which 
Paul  speaks  ?  " 

**  JJerember  28,  1833.  In  tntth,  I  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  had 
such  health.  I  dare  not  draw  uix>n  it  largely,  and  spend  much  of 
the  day  in  exercise.  Still,  my  progress,  though  turned  to  so  little 
accoiuit,  is  a  great  good  to  me.  To  be  able  to  move  without  a 
consciousness  of  effort  in  every  step,  and  to  study  a  little  without 
entire  exhaustion,  is  so  much  of  a  novelty,  that  I  ei\|oy  it  more 
than  the  healthy  do  their  perfect  strength." 

**  Philadelphia^  May  27,  1835.  At  this  moment  I  am  somewhat 
worn  down  by  preaching  two  sermons  two  successive  Sundays. 
Thcrt^  seeuied  a  ciUl  for  cifort,  and  1  do  uot  regret  that  I  maile  it ; 
but  I  must  suffer.'* 

*'  Boiton^  May^  1838.  I  have  been  taken  fh>m  my  labors  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  am  good  for  little,  though  slowly  rising. 
I  look  forward  to  my  retreat  on  the  island  with  increased  Joy.  In 
that  quiet,  I  can  use  my  powers  with  less  injury  than  amidst  the 
excitements  of  the  cit3'.*' 

1841.  **  The  tract  has  been  better  received  by  the  public  than  I 
had  reason  to  expect,  for  I  wrote  under  great  langnor,  with  a  con- 
tinual consciousness  of  inabiUt}*  to  give  sufHcient  force  and  expres- 
sion to  m}'  thoughts.  Tliis  is  a  cross  I  have  often  to  bear,  and  yet 
some  of  my  pro<hictions,  which  have  been  wrung  fVom  me  by 
painful  effort  in  hours  of  feebleness,  have  done  good.    My  three 

I  To  Joseph  TuckerniMi,  D.  D. 
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Lectiirefl  for  the  Laboring  Classes  were  written  witli  the  feeling  of 
a  feeble  man  carrying  a  loarl  up  hill ;  and  3'et  I  have  testimonies 
IVom  the  mechanics  of  England  to  their  usefulness." 

Pains  have  been  taken  thus  to  exhibit  Dr.  Channing's  constant 
feebleness  of  body,  because,  unless  his  physical  condition  is  con- 
ceived, his  character  cannot  be  rightly  apprehended.  His  seem- 
ingly inactive  life  was  not  a  chosen,  but  an  ini|)osed,  form  of 
existence,  li^ssentially,  he  was  a  person  of  strung  will,  keenly 
seiuiitive,  large  in  affection,  earnest  in  purpotu^  l>rave,  though 
prudent,  and  indomitable  in  cheerful  trust.  Kluent  In  enthusiasm, 
guided  on  by  a  bright  ideal,  sympathizing  profoundly  with  his  race 
in  their  trials  and  strun^lcs,  refreshed  in  faith  from  on  high,  he  was 
designed,  apparently,  to  have  ))Oui*ed  abroad  a  river  of  good  in- 
fluence in  varie<l  action.  Ihit  tlio  accidents  of  birth  in  an  ago 
of  unsettled  opinions,  and  still  more  of  a  shattenxl  constitution, 
diveited  his  energies  into  a  broad,  deep  lake  of  contemplation. 
Regarding  his  life  as  a  whole,  and  oonsidering  how  he  was  hemmed 
in  at  onoe  by  S[)eculative  dlfliculties  and  bodily  inflnnity,  it  is  In- 
deed remarkable  tliat  he  should  have  so  identined  himself  with  his 
fbllow-men  In  all  lands  and  conditions,  and  have  made  his  power  so 
widely  felt.  But  to  no  one  as  to  himself  did  his  success  seem  par- 
tial; for  ho  measui*ed  it  by  his  grand  designs,  lie  knew  only, 
that,  under  his  circumstances,  he  had  done  his  best,  and  humbly 
deferred  to  Uie  ever-widening  futuro  the  accomplishment  of  his 
hopes.  This  view  of  Dr.  Channing  Is  so  Interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, that  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  its  truth  by  (piite  full  extmcta 
from  his  con*espondcnce.  In  nolhing  did  his  i-eal  greatness  shine 
forth  more  purely  than  in  his  submiHsiun  to  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
paratively passive  life. 

''  Boiion^  June  28,  1824.  Yestei*day  I  preached  without  sparing 
mj'self,  letting  a  great  subject  bear  mo  whero  it  would,  and  the  ex- 
haustion was  onl}'  temi)orary.  Can  It  be  tlmt  1  am  to  be  spared  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  laliors  on  which  I  have  set  my  heait?" 

,  ^^  November  12,  1824.  Yesterday  I  delivered  a  short  sermon 
without  suffering.  This  I  esteem  among  the  very  hnppy  events  of 
my  life.  It  is  true  that  infirmity  and  inaction,  when  ap|x>inted  by 
God,  are  to  be  received  as  good,  and  I  am  persuaded  tluit  some  of 
us  are  more  deeply  instructeil  in  heavenly  w{sd(»m  by  being  laid 
aside  as  useless,  than  by  being  |elt  to  successful  and  honcu'ed  labors ; 
but  when  our  Master  recalls  us  to  his  work,  is  it  not  right  to  rejoice?  " 

**  October  10,  1825.  I  have  resolved  on  any  sacrifice  but  tlmt  of 
duty,  which  health  may  require.    I  have  hope  that  I  may  do  some- 
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thing ;  but  my  Uiirat  for  study  and  exertion,  which  somctinies  rises 
to  a  passion,  must  be  indulged  vcrj'  moderately,  if  at  all.  it  is  all 
riglit,  however.  The  Great  Disposer  knows  our  whole  nature,  and 
loolcs  tlirough  our  whole  duration.  I  doubt  not,  that,  if  tlie  present 
trial  yields  its  proper  iVuits,  1  shall  bo  ultimately  a  wiser  and  more 
efllcient  being  than  if  I  were  to  follow  my  own  course  now.'' 

**  November^  1825.  Repose,  repose,  is  becoming  almost  too  favor- 
iU^  a  wonl  willi  nic.  It  is  to  nie  AmnI  and  nuHlieine.  I  do  not  moan 
inaction,  but  a  calm  exercise  of  mj'  |K>wcrs  and  affections.  Tlio 
affections  arc  about  as  cxluuisting  as  the  iiitclloct,  and  a  little  more 
so  when  strongly  excited.  I  tnist  that  1  am  not  only  to  gain 
wisdom  in  this  reR|)ect,  but  to  put  it  in  practice.  1  fear  tliat  a  less 
animated  mo<le  of  preaching  maj'  Ix)  less  impressive.  Dut  the  qucs* 
tion  is,  if  (•onlinnod  lalK)r  of  a  loss  iinpressive  kind  may  not  do  more 
good  than  a  few  efforts,  destroying  the  [)ower  of  exertion,  and 
followcMl  by  long  intervals  of  relaxation.  You  see  I  am  grown 
mtional.'' 

**  Rhode  Island^  August  17,  1827.*  I  almost  envy  3'ou  the  happi- 
ness of  contiimed  activit3%  and  of  such  exertions  as  show  their  fruits. 
Most  of  us  ho|)e  we  do  good ;  but  we  live  by  faith  rather  than  by 
sight.  Now  and  then  we  have  affecting  proof  that  what  seemed  to 
us  lost  seed  has  struck  root,  and  that  our  words  have  found  their 
way  far  into  men's  minds.  You,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials 
you  work  u|)on,  —  to  say  notliing  of  3'our  mode  of  working,  —  see 
striking  changes 

**  I  am  still  at  this  paradise,  —  for  such  Rhode  Island  is  to  me. 
I  mean  paradise  extcmall}',  rather  timn  internally.  I  do  not  find 
refuge  h(*rc  from  the  great  conflict  of  human  nature,  from  the  war 
of  Hho  spirit  against  the  flesh.'  But  to  some  minds  quiet  retreat 
brings  advantages  for  that  stru[|^le.  The  Divine  principle  within 
us  seems  to  bo  called  forth  by  the  marks  of  the  Divinity  in  the 
creation,  and  the  religion  of  meditation  —  not  the  highest  religion, 
indeed,  but  still  not  worthless  —  is  nourished.  I  am  aware  that 
a  virtue  which  leans  so  much  on  outward  condition  is  not  to  bo 
compared  with  that  which  wins  its  crown  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
grows  stronger  by  ex|)osuro.  But  we  must  make  our  wa^'  as  we 
can  ;  and  1  tnist  that  a  tcmporar}*  shelter  docs  not  disgrace  a  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  effect  of  the  quiet  thought  to  which  I  give 
myself  here  is  to  make  me  more  sensible  to  the  thick  darkness 
which  overspreads  the  Christian  world.  I  seem  to  discover  as  many 
errors  in  practical  as  in  dogmatic  religion.    The  false  theology', 

1  To  Joseph  Tnckermsn,  D.  D. 
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which  has  prevailed  for  ages,  is  bur}ing  us  still  in  night.  But  the 
corruptions  which  we  are  trjing  to  expose  in  the  |>opuiar  s^'stem  are 
perliaps  but  superficial,  compared  with  those  which  remain  uni*ecog- 
nixed,  and  which  we  all  inherit.  The  true  reformation,  I  apprehend, 
is  yet  to  come.    But  enough." 

^^  Si.  Ci'oix^  February  12,  1831.^  Hardly  a  day  pusses  without 
spreading  and  strcngUieuing  my  sj'mpallucs  witli  tlic  mass  of  men, 
the  poor,  the  foi'saken.  The  sights  which  are  most  familiar  hero 
turn  my  thoughts  continually  on  the  need  of  great  revolutions  in  our 
present  social  order.  The  selfisli,  all-grasping  spirit,  wliicli  every- 
where sacrifices  tlic  many  to  tiio  few,  or  leaves  tlie  many  to  suffer 
witliout  pity,  or  tlio  means  of  improving  their  lot,  umst  bo  I'csistcd 
as  it  has  not  been. 

**  You  are  right  in  not  being  willing  to  exchange  your  dail}'  walks 
for  my  luxuries  and  ease,  though  I  was  half  angry  and  half  amused 
at  the  manner  in  which  you  si^eak  of  my  pi*esent  situation.  You 
seem  to  think  I  am  acting  tlie  part  of  Corydon ;  but  I  never  had  any 
great  relish  for  Arcadia.  Man's  business  is  among  men ;  and  if  £ 
have  gone  to  solitudes,  it  was  not  to  sigh  among  shades,  but  to  use 
m}'  little  |X>wer  as  well  as  I  could.  To  mo  tlie  country  is  the  l)cst 
article  in  Uie  maieria  medica.  Its  quiet  is  to  me  what  sleep  is  to  j'ou. 
In  societj',  I  soon  become  exhausted.  Earnest  conversation  makes 
me  fevered,  and  so  does  breathing  tlio  close  air  of  a  heated,  crowded 
room.    I  am  obliged,  too,  to  live  more  at  home  from  the  necessity  of 

observing  a  regimen To  one  who  finds  so  many  little  trials 

in  society  which  he  can  hardly  six^ak  of,  it  is  well  to  walk  in  a  quiet, 
retired  path.  I  have  never  found  that  my  lonely  way  of  life  has 
alienated  me  from  my  race.  On  the  contrary,  I  tliink  that,  to  me, 
it  has  been  the  spring  or  nutriment  of  philanthropy.  It  has  kept  me 
from  factitious  tastes,  and  from  attaching  imijoitanco  to  the  artifi- 
cial distinctions  of  life 

*^  You  will  ask  me,  I  know,  what  I  do  in  my  retirement.  I  wish 
I  could  give  a  better  report.  I  am  not  idle,  but  my  mind  is  not  in 
one  of  its  productive  moods.  I  am  following  out  some  great  views. 
Do  not  smile  or  scold  because  I  am  only  accumulcUing.  Sup|)9se  I 
leave  tlie  world  before  communicating  more.  Think  3'ou  that  in  the 
future  world  tliere  will  bo  no  room  for  what  we  now  learn  ?  A  mind 
whicli  is  toiling  in  solitude,  if  it  gain  truth,  is  preparing  itself  for 
larger  reception  of  truth  hercaHer,  and  will  bo  perpetually  exalted 
and  useful." 

^^  February^  1884.*    In  truth,  who  can  sympathize  with  an  intel- 
1  To  Joseph  Tuckerroan,  D.  D.  *  To  OrviUe  Dewoy,  D.  D. 
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Icciiinl  laborer,  (lisnppointod  in  his  dcarcflt  hopes,  as  I  can  ?  •  •  •  • 
Unhappily,  tlio  care  of  tlio  bo<1y  docs  not  allow  any  S3*stcmatic  ex- 
ertion of  mind ;  and  j'ct  I  do  not  complain.  To  m3'sclf,  the  mind 
seems  to  bo  making  progress.  I  trust  this  is  not  one  of  the  delu* 
sions  of  age.  I  am  hardly  old  enough  to  be  dicated  in  this 
particular." 

^^Jftne  G,  1835.  I  made  a  great  effort  at  Pliiladelphia,  and 
preachc<l  tliree  Sundays  in  succession,  which  I  have  not  done  for  a 
long  time.  The  i)eoplc  were  anxious  to  hear,  and  I  willing  to 
(nice  the  linzurd  of  unusual  exertion ;  and,  though  1  was  nuich  ex- 
hausted, I  believe  I  did  not  suffer  essentially.  On  these  occasions 
I  long  for  gix*atcr  strength.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  great 
and  life-giving  tniths  to  deliver,  I  want  to  toil  as  I  have  never  done. 
I  can  1(^11  you  from  my  own  exiKiriencc,  that  a  good  constitution  is 
the  best  estate ;  and  3'ou  must  do  what  you  can  to  earn  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  comfort  to  know,  that,  where  there  is  a  fervent  heart 
and  a  strong  pur|)ose,  much  may  lie  done  with  a  weak  body." 

^^  Oakland^  June  22,  1840.^  I  have  long  learned  to  estimate  life 
by  the  capacity  of  action  it  affords.  To  me  there  has  been  but  one 
serious  drawback  on  the  enJo3'ments  of  a  very  privileged  lot,  and 
that  has  lieen  the  inability  to  work  without  an  almost  constant  feel- 
ing of  exhaustion ;  the  inability  to  realize,  as  3'et,  any  of  m}*  great 
purposes.  When  I  see  one  who  can  work  with  spirit  and  Joy,  I 
could  almost  envy  him ;  and  yet  I  have  never  questioned  that  Prov- 
idence which  has  laid  on  me  my  burden." 

••  Jmittnn/  1 ,  1842.*  Since  I  wrote  to  3-0U,  I  have  had  an  illness, 
from  which  I  have  been  creeping  up  8I0WI3'  these  two  months.  My 
suffering  was  nothing,  compared  with  3*onr8.  Still,  I  take  pleasure 
in  reniemboring  what  a  privilege  it  seemed  to  me  to  live,  to  think, 
to  feel,  to  lilt  up  m3'  heart  under  much  pain.  It  seems  3'ou  cannot 
continue  wriliiig;  but  this  will  not  make  life  useless.  There  is 
oflcMi  a  m3'stcriou8  growth  of  the  mind,  which  we  e^n  trace  to  no 
parli(Mi1ar  efforts  or  studies,  which  we  can  Imnlly  define,  though  wo 
nrc  cH)uscious  of  it.  Wo  understand  ourselves  and  the  past,  and 
our  friends  and  the  world  lK»tl4>r.  I  have  soinofimes  been  tcmptxsd 
to  tliink  that  the  most  profltiible  portions  of  m3'  life  were  those  when 
I  seeuiod  to  do  the  least.  There  is  a  certain  maiurih/  of  mind,  dis- 
tinct f\*om  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  which  is  worth  all  the  Ihiits 
of  8tud3',  and  which  comes  we  hardly  know  how.  Perhaps  I  give 
an  individual  experience ;  but  I  state  it  because  it  has  helped  to 
reconcile  me  to  inaction." 

1  To  Miss  Harriet  Mnrtlneau.  *  To  the  same. 
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*<  Lenoxj  Jufy  13, 1842.  I  liko  much  Uio  TranBOcndcntal  tenden- 
cies of  our  family.  I  do  not  wish  tlmt  wo  were  more  like  the  world. 
At  tlio  same  time  I  wish  we  may  be  working  men,  bringing  some- 
thing to  pass,  lovers  of  our  race  not  in  word  and  feeling  only,  but 
in  act,  and  usefhl  in  Uie  plain,  homely  walks  of  life,  whilst  wo  soar 
into  higher  regions.  To  unite  noble  speculation  with  wise  and 
noble  action,  tliis  is  the  idea  of  a  groat  and  good  man ;  let  us  try 
to  realize  it.  The  old  adage,  tliat  sails  profit  nothing  without  bal- 
last, we  must  remember.  Unhappily,  some  are  all  ballast,  and  go 
to  tlie  bottom ;  some  of  us  ai*e  all  sails,  and  run  adrift." 

*^  Lenoxj  Auguti^  1842.  You  are  in  danger  of  suffering  i^x>m 
high  aims.  '  Because  tlicy  are  not  to  be  accouiplisheil  instantly,  lie- 
cause  the  power  of  doing  the  whole  work  of  life  is  not  unfolded  at 
once,  you  droop.  You  shrink  (torn  the  toil  and  conflict  by  whicli 
tills  |x>wer  is  to  bo  won.  I  understand  what  3'ou  mean  by  want  of 
cnerg}*,  for  I  have  felt  it  all  my  life.  The  diinculty  in  both  of  us  is 
physical,  to  a  great  degree.  I  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  do  any- 
tliing  without  a  sense  of  exhaustion.  The  light,  buoyant  spirit 
witli  which  many  men  do  Uieir  work,  I  have  ex|)erienccd  Just 
enough  to  make  me  comprehend  it,  and  to  be  conscious  of  my  want 
of  it.  What  then?  I  have  felt  it  a  piivilego  to  work,  oven  under 
exhaustion ;  and  i)Ower  has  grown  by  such  work." 

Tlie  expression  used  in  one  of  tlie  jircccdiug  letters,  —  ^*  the  re- 
ligion of  meditation,  —  not  the  highest  religion  indeed,  but  still 
not  worthless,"  —  gives  us  the  clue  to  Dr.  Channing's  life.  Cut 
off  from  the  large  range  of  study  and  action,  which  In  curly  3*cars 
had  opened  sucli  glorious  prospects,  he  meekly  turned  his  |K>wcrs 
U|K)n  tlie  inward  toils  of  self-purification.  If  not  in  this  life,  then 
in  another  would  he.  Heaven  willing,  be  prepared  for  tlie  widest 
services  of  love.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tuckerman,  he  says  with  affect- 
ing humility :  — 

^^Jane  17,  1828.  I  am  now  at  my  pleasant  retreat,  hoping  for 
strength  to  do  something,  but  not  anxious.  I  feel  that  i*cligion  is 
obscui-ed  by  mucli  error,  and  I  would  do  what  I  can  In  llic  cause  of 
reformation.  Ihit  a  deep  feeling  of  dendency  nnd  unwortliiiiess 
checks  the  ho|)e  tliat  Gocl  will  employ  mo  for  Uie  communication  of 
any  great  light.  It  is  something,  however,  to  see  the  durkiu*8S, 
and  to  awaken  others  to  seek  a  better  future." 

Calmly,  trustfully,  ho  consecrated  himself  to  attain  pcrfecllon, 
with  an  enthusittsin  that  grew  inoi*e  intense,  the  more  it  was  ctm- 
ccntrated.  Neither  restless  nor  sluggish,  unanticipating,  yet 
watchful,  he  trained  himself  to  faultless  practice  of  the  scale  of 
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moral  Imrmony,  and  ecrcnity  kept  his  faculties  in  tano.    In  the  fol* 
lowing  words  ho  but  describes  his  own  ex|)erience. 

*'  There  is  a  tliirst  for  somcUiing:  better.  This  is  the  first  step. 
The  next  is  far  hnnler,  — I  mean  tiie  resolution  to  malce  the  sacri- 
fices wliicii  progi-oss  demands.  There  is  an  immense  space  between 
desire  and  self-denial." 

lie  olmyod  in  \in  strict  mMi.sn  tlio  Inw,  '' lloiiounee  and  l)0 
blessod,'*  and  enjoyed  in  Aillest  measure  the  lilierty  of  self-c^m- 
maud. 

A  remarlcable  person,  in  a  state  of  mystic  illumination,  while 
passing  penetrating  Judgments  on  a  number  of  distinguished  men, 
once  ftflid  of  Dr.  Channing,  that  **  he  was  kept  from  the  highest 
goodness  b^'  his  love  of  itsctitude."  Very  probably  lie  would  him- 
self have  verified  the  correctness  of  this  criticism.  There  certainly 
had  been  periods  of  life  when  he  had  restrained  himself,  as  he  was 
aware,  too  stiflly,  though  every  }'ear  of  maturing  virtue  rendered 
liim  more  free.  Hut  in  his  compau}'  tlic  thought  would  constantly 
occur,  **  How  much  richer  is  the  latent  nature  of  tliis  man  than  the 
manifestations  of  it  which  he  allows  to  api)ear,  or  tlian  he  is  him- 
self aware  of  I  *'  An  earnestness,  a  susceptibility  to  profound  emo- 
tion, an  exubcrnnce  of  sanguine  cheerfulness,  a  chivalrous  daring, 
a  stem  3'et  smiling  heroism,  a  poetic  glow,  flashed  out  at  times 
through  his  guarde<l  evenness  of  deix)rtment,  giving  promise  of  a 
higlier  style  of  greatness  timn  tliat  which  he  revealc<l.  And  3'et, 
when  one  iK'hcId  his  composed  consistence}',  his  attempered  strength, 
m6st  sclf-rclying  when  least  outwardly  sustained,  his  presence  of 
mind  and  fon^sifi^tit,  his  calm  cuntcntnicnt,  and,  alM)vc  all,  his 
sUMidy  growth,  tlic  (pieslion  rose,  whether  his  energy  of  will  and 
wisch)ni  woro  not  most  displayed  in  tlits  willingness  U>  wait.  Too 
earl3'  buds  are  blighted.  His  summer  had  not  come.  Seemingly 
he  had  sacridced  impulse  to  method,  Adness  of  force  to  onler;  but 
had  lie  not  thercbj'  attained  to  peace,  **  that  highest  and  most 
strenuous  action  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  the  powers  and  affections 
are  blended  in  beautiful  proportion,  and  sustain  and  perfect  one 
another  "  ?  * 

It  was  Dr.  Chnnning*s  desire  and  purpose  to  write  a  liook  on  the 
growth  of  a  religious  spirit,  in  which.  In  a  parti}*  biographical, 
partly  didactic  form,  ho  would  have  illustrated  his  own  ex|)erienoe 
in  regaixl  to  the  true  function  of  conscience.  He  had  discovered 
that  the  monarchical  principle  in  human  nature  becomes  des|)otic, 
when  not  checked  1»3'  the  rcpit^senlativo  cleineiit  of  the  natural 

1  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  206.    One  Volume  Bdltion,  p.  671 
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affections,  and  the  constitutional  law  of  enlightened  reason.  lie 
had  learned  thoroughly  tlie  benefits  of  moral  g3'ninastie8  in  solitary 
self-discipline ;  but  he  had  learned  also  that  the  useful  exertion  of  all 
faculties  combined,  in  pursuit  of  worth}*  ends  amidst  our  fellows,  is 
the  highest  training  for  symmetric  goodness.  A  few  hiuts  from  his 
private  pa()ers  will  show  this  tendency  of  his  tlioughts  in  later  yeara. 

*^The  idea  of  improvement,  progress,  jKifection,  must  liecomo 
plain,  palfmble,  alUaninmting.  It  must  inspire  and  quicken  our 
desires.  The  whole  force  of  the  soul  nuist  Im)  reserved  for  liovo. 
This  idea  of  celestial  virtue,  lofty,  venerable,  must  llx  the  pnr|X)SO 
of  universal  goodness,  and  sustidn  tlio  firm  resistance  to  all  sin. 
The  consciousness  of  being  ap|K>iiited  for  this  sublime  end  is  to  give 
a  tone  to  the  whole  mind,  to  protect  us  fram  the  debasing  influ- 
ences of  selfishness,  to  communicate  wortli  and  lieauty  to  the  hum- 
blest duties,  to  kindle  and  elevate  all  our  affections,  to  sun*ound  us 
y^ith  a  sense  of  the  charm,  dignity,  glor}',  of  life,  to  lift  us  up,  to 
carry  us  forward.  We  must  devote  the  whole  body  of  sin  to  deatli, 
and  choose  perfect  goodness  as  our  suprame  end.  The  promotion 
of  that  virtue  whicli  is  centml  and  universal,  that  is,  love  in  its 
purest  form,  secures  most  flill  and  rapid  advancement,  and  mingles 
Joy  with  every  effort  of  self-control  and  of  progress.  The  passions 
are  never  so  easily  subdued  as  when  checked  by  a  genei-ous,  disin- 
terested, sublime  purpose,  with  which  the  soul  is  filled." 

*^  There  is  a  mystery  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit,  as  of  the  body ; 
and  if  we  supply  the  needed  nulrinunit,  the  prcKiusM  in  eudi  goes  on 
without  our  consciousness.  The  moral  nuturo  is  feil  b}'  right  action 
amidst  present  duties,  rather  than  by  iVivavX  efforts  put  forth  on  the 
character.  lmpi*ovement  is  less  promoted  by  couHtunt  self-watch- 
ing, than  by  a  generous  pouring  foitli  of  our  minds  and  hearts  on 
grand  objects.  Great  men  are  produced  by  great  ends.  There  is 
a  danger  of  selfish  sensitiveness  to  our  own  imperfections.  The 
l)est  remedy  for  habitual  self-indulgence  is  to  plunge  ourselves  un- 
reservedly into  some  work  of  well-doing  which  involves  hnrd8hi|)s 
and  demands  self-sacrifice.  We  improve  without  intending,  with- 
out knowing  it,  by  mere  intcrcoui*se  with  great  minds.  l*erha|>8 
direct  effort  is  chiefly  important  as  preparing  us  for  these  more 
gentl}'  pervading  influences.  The  best  growth  is  that  which  we  do 
not  rigidly  determine.  Accordingly,  there  is  to  be  a  wise  abandon- 
ment of  ourselves  to  good  influences.  AVe  must  not  too  anxiously 
seek  self-formation.  This  may  prevent  A*ee,  natural  development. 
There  may  be  nervousness  about  spiritual,  as  well  as  pliysical 
health,  a  killing  of  our  strength  of  will  by  medicines,  a  want  of 
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tnist  in  wholcsomo  aliment,  air,  exercise,  and  light.  Nature, 
society,  Gvcntfl,  licautif^il  cxamplcii,  all  carry  forward  the  mind 
o|icn  to  good  imprcssions.  A  Intent  consciousness  of  their  benefits 
ninlcrs  oin*  stiiTcndcr  to  their  diann  an  a<^  of  virtue.  We  grow 
wise  every  moment  wttliout  intending  it,  if  our  hearts  are  set  u^Kin 
perfection,  as  taste  grows  in  tlie  artist  b}'  communion  witli  beautiful 
olijccts.  A  purpose  may  guide  us  witliout  perpetual  thought  of  it. 
We  must  put  foilli  our  full  energy,  we  must  seek  a  right  direction 
of  all  our  |x>wcra.  But  the  great  means  of  improvement  is  to  pre- 
l)are  ourselves  for  the  celestial  light  forever  shed  abroad,  for  deeper 
insight  into  virtues,  wherever  manifested,  for  higher  aspirations, 
however  suggested,  for  the  inward  monitions  which  carry  as  on* 
ward,  for  inspirations,  for  Divine  impulses." 

**  Reverie,"  said  Dr.  Channing  to  a  friend,  **  was  once  tlie  beetle 
of  m3'  soul,  —  meditation  has  been  its  life."  In  these  constrained 
seasons  of  rest  and  retirement,  when  he  was  seeking  to  put  away 
ever}'  motive,  association,  habit,  that  obscured  with  earthly  fumes 
the  flnnamcut  of  the  spirit,  when  amid  inaction  he  was  training 
himself  to  energy,  resolution,  self-sacrifice,  courage,  and  in  solitude 
was  longing  to  extend  and  multiply  his  tics  of  spiritual  intercourse 
with  mankind,  he  was  brought  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  living 
God.  His  trains  of  meditation,  like  ascending  and  descending  an* 
gels,  linked  earth  with  heaven.  Without  mysticism,  rajitiiro,  or 
any  form  of  extravagant  emotion,  he  felt  that  ho  was  daily  walking 
in  closest  intimac}'  with  **a  Being  worthy  of  tlie  heart's  whole 
treasure  of  love,  to  whom  he  might  consecrate  his  whole  existence, 
in  appi*oaching  whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  bright- 
ness, in  sympathizing  with  whom  we  cherish  onl^'  noble  sentiments, 
in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom  we  espouse  great  and  enduring  in- 
tcM-ests,  ill  whose  character  we  find  the  spring  of  an  evcr-onlarging 
philanthropy,  and  by  attachment  to  whom  all  our  other  attachments 
are  hallowed,  prot(*eted,  and  supplied  with  tender  and  sublime  con* 
solations  under  bereavement  and  blighted  hope."  ^ 

Dr.  Chnnning*s  private  papers,  as  well  as  his  published  writings, 
arc  so  pervndiMl  1)3'  piety,  that  to  select  particular  illustrations 
seems  like  attetnpting  Uy  ex>ndense  from  a  single  flower  the  ni}'  that 
calls  out  its  tints  and  |>crfume,  while  the  earth  and  nir  are  radiant 
witii  sunshine.  Yet  tiie  picture  of  his  life  would  be  iinpcrfe<rt  with- 
out giving  one  or  two  extracts  as  indications  of  this  central  trait  of 
his  character.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  word,  however,  that  with  him 
dcvoutncss  was  no  fitful,  IntcrmitUxl  state,  a  sudden  summer  be* 

1  Workf ,  Vol.  L  p.  204.    One  Volnino  Edition,  p.  67& 
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tween  polar  nights  of  apathy ;  his  thoughts  and  doeds,  conversation 
and  social  pleasures,  as  wcii  as  his  solitary  liours,  wore  made  peren- 
nially fniitnil  bj'  a  glowing  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence. 

^*  I  must  be  alive  to  God ;  I  must  feel  the  inftnitel}'  near  connec- 
tion that  binds  the  spirit  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  I  must  thirst 
for  him,  as  the  Perfect  Goodness,  —  as  the  centre,  fhluess,  foun- 
tain, of  all  that  is  great  and  lovely.  The  exphination  of  the  habit- 
ual insensibility  to  God,  in  which  multitudes  live,  is,  tliat  the  state 
of  mind  into  which  they  are  forced  by  the  present  condition  of  man- 
kind is  hostile  to  the  religious  feeling.  Amidst  pravalcnt  selOsh- 
ness,  we  do  not  feel  the  generotUy  of  tlie  Divine  love.  But  we  can 
even  now  gain  glimpses  of  the  Perfection  of  which  the  law  of  right 
is  tlie  essence.  Gotl  Is  the  Infinite  Moral  Will,  —  pure,  unmixed 
Goodness,  —  pure  Reason  and  Love,  abiding  in  the  peace  of  calm, 
unchanging,  eternal  rectitude.  We  are  to  enter  into  the  deptlis  of 
his  love  to  every  living  creature.  To  conceive  vaguely  of  goodness 
is  not  enough.  The  Divine  love  is  tlie  love  of  a  O04I,  infinite  love, 
infinite  in  its  enei^,  intenseness,  variety,  extent,  duration,  its  all- 
vivifying,  all-recreating  power.  This  love  embraces,  pervades, 
every  being.  It  is  universal,  impartial,  immutable.  Docs  not  such 
a  love  imply  that  every  spirit  is  to  be  unfolded  everlastingly? 
Should  not  every  intelligent  being  be  lookctl  upon  with  infinite 
faith?  Are  we  not  sunt>unded  by  manifestations  of  the  unlimited 
disinterestedness  of  Go<l,  which  sliould  fill  our  hearts  with  gratitude 
and  devotcdness?  Let  every  being  remind  us  of  i^erfoct  good,  of 
the  interminable,  glorious  future,  in  which  the  light  of  the  Divine 
love  is  to  be  shed  abroad  forever  mora  biighti}'  thraughont  the  uni- 
verse. We  can  never  form  even  a  fuint  conception  of  tlie  Heavenly 
Father,  until  we  rise  to  tlie  idea  of  |)erfect  goodness  as  the  fountain 
of  a  love  that  ix>urs  forth  forever  rich,  fi*ee,  unbounded  communi- 
cations of  its  own  blessedness,  tliat  warms,  embraces,  quickens, 
exalts  all  creatures.  God  is  the  ever-living,  ever-animating  centre 
of  tliis  glorious  universe,  fVom  which  we  cannot  in  thought  for  a 
moment  separate  him.  To  strive  towanls  this  Sovei*eign  Moral 
Will,  to  commune  with  him,  is  our  highest  good,  our  supreme  end, 
our  immortal  life.'' 

*^  Is  the  all-sacrificing  love  of  Jesus  Christ  the  manifestation  of 
Divine  goodness  most  suited  to  move  us,  most  within  reach  of  our 
hearts?  Is  it  by  living  in  this,  and  conforming  ourselves  to  this 
in  daily  life,  that  tiie  glory  of  Uie  All-loving  Father  most  fhlly 
beams  on  us?  Is  sympathy  with  tills  love  of  Christ  a  revelation 
of  God  to  our  hearts?  Is  it  through  a  like  sacrifice  that  the  true 
sense  of  the  All-Good  Is  to  be  unfolded  within  us?    We  must  have 
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Uie  faith  of  Jcsns  in  the  divinity  of  duty.  This  spiritual  act  of  faith, 
carried  out  in  tlic  performance  of  duty,  will  open  to  us  a  heavenly 
glory  in  goodness.  God*8  wUl  must  be  trusted  and  obe3'ed ;  then 
docs  he  come  forth  to  us,  manifest  himself  to  us.  Do  we  love 
him  by  feeling  his  presence,  or  feel  his  presence  by  loving  him? 
The  love  of  God  must  be  sought  ftt>m  love,  fh>m  a  conscious  union 
with  liim,  tliat  thirsts  for  its  own  increase.  His  goodness  calls  us 
to  g(MNhi08s,  to  all  timt  is  lovol}',  generous,  great,  self-sacriflcing ; 
and  gfKKlness  exercise<l  creates  new  capacities  for  goodness;  we 
gix>w  by  benen(X!hce.  Goil  hides  himself  from  us,  that  our  love  to 
liim  ma}'  be  moral,  rather  than  instinctive,  selfish,  personal.  lie 
reveals  himself  as  the  inspirer  of  conscience,  as  the  ftilness  and 
fotnitain  of  virtue ;  and  lie  cannot  be  loved,  except  as  virtue,  good- 
noHS,  uioml  porfcctUou,  is  loved.  Is  not  the  very  spirit  of  piety 
tlic  devotion  of  the  soul  to  moral  good  ?  Our  Father,  tlie  Father 
ill  whom  Clirist  dwelt,  is  not  so  much  to  bo  tliouglit  of  as  tlie  Crea- 
tor acting  abroad,  but  as  acting  within,  the  life  of  our  spirits,  the 
awalcener  of  love.  In  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  and  its  count- 
less, endless  bloj^sings,  we  are  to  see  emblems  of  his  sinritual  in- 
terest ill  his  spiritual  children.  All  his  perfections  bring  him  into 
nearest  union  with  every  soul.  Moral  consciousness  only  can  help 
us  to  comprehend  the  infinite  interest  of  the  Father  in  ever}'  indi- 
vidual spirit,  his  desire  for  its  unbounded  glor}',  progress,  felicit3% 
His  love  can  be  conceived  of  onl}'  when  we  feel  that  the  soul  by  its 
moral  endowments  is  fitted  to  bear  Gocl's  image  in  goodness,  and 
to  ascend  for  ever  and  ever  in  immortal  love.*' 

''  To  see  Gcxl,  to  know  him,  is  not  to  see  an3'thing  outward,  but 
to  re<:ogiiize  him  as  a  spirit  in  all  his  acts,  as  the  designer  in  all 
his  designs,  in  every  thing  and  event  to  perceive  the  present,  living 
energy  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  The  universality,  infinity,  impar- 
tiality, perfect  Justice,  perfect  love  of  God  is  to  be  acknowledged 
throngliont  all  pro(H*sses  of  nature  and  hiiinaniiy.  He  is  Light;  wo 
ait*  to  beliohl  his  bright  revelation  of  himself  in  his  use  of  all  crea- 
tures. It  is  by  viewing  all  things  as  coming  fmm  the  spirit  of  God, 
that  we  are  to  learn  his  1x>undless  knowledge  and  inexhaustible 
love.  The  iiiflnite  connections  which  unite  all  creatures  are  the 
sign  of  God*s  all-pervading  energ>'.  The  animalcule  lives  by  the 
operation  of  infinite  laws.  Until  we  combine  all  finite  particulars 
in  the  i<lea  of  the  infinite  unity,  —  nntil  we  l(K)k  nt  the  design  of  tlio 
Heavenly  Father,  in  the  whole  creation,  to  awaken  the  infinite  prin- 
ciple in  iiinn,  to  train  up  his  spiritual  children  to  immortal  goodness, 
—  until  we  see  in  all  his  laws  a  welcome  summons  to  universal, 
di.Hinterested  love,  —  we  cannot  know  God.    To  see  God  in  the 
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universe  is  to  see  in  it  the  unity  of  one  infinite  thought,  purpose, 
spirit,  pervading  it,  —  a  glory  of  gooduess  brighter  than  all  suns, 

—  a  harmony  of  power  more  majestic  than  all  the  oombinoil  forces 
of  ci-oation, — a  happiness  richer  than  all  means  of  happiness,  —  a 
love  which  in  itself  is  Joy.  To  know  God,  we  must  consider  his 
great  end,  which  is  to  unite  all  beings  by  universal  Justice  and  love, 

—  to  bring  all  spirits  into  harmony  by  moral  bonds,  —  to  reconcile 
all  that  is  partial,  narrow,  selfish,  separate,  —  to  make  all  spirits 
one  by  love." 

'^  Prayer  gives  intensity  to  tlie  consciousness  of  our  connection 
with  Gotl,  —  lifts  us  out  of  our  narrowness  into  communion  witli  tlio 
Infinite,  —  teaches  us  to  regard  our  interests  as  embraced  within 
the  immense  designs  of  Providence,  —  opens  to  us  a  view  of  our 
relations  to  tlie  universe  and  all  spirits.  We  come  to  Ilim  who  has 
the  well-being  of  all  creatures  in  his  control,  in  whom  the  whole 
good  of  the  universe  is  concentrated.  Can  we  approach  him  ab- 
sorbed in  selfish  wants?  Wo  come  to  the  Spiritual  Father,  who 
desires  our  perfection,  whose  law  of  rectitude  is  immutable,  whose 
will  of  goodness  is  supreme,  who  abhors  evil.  Must  not  every 
desire  become  purified  in  such  a  presence?  God  alwaj'S  regards  us 
in  our  connections  with  other  beings ;  every  gift  lM)st«)wed  u|>on  us, 
or  witliheld  (Vom  us,  will  affect  them  as  well  as  us.  Should  not 
our  petition  be,  tlien,  to  receive  only  what  the  Universal  Father 
sees  to  be  best  for  all  as  for  ourselves?  The  true  8[>irit  of  pra3*er 
is  a  submission  of  ourselves  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  tlie  pur- 
poses of  Infinite  Love." 

These  iVagments,  from  manuscripts  which  might  fill  volumes, 
must  sufUce  here  to  show  how  truly  —  to  use  his  own  wonls  —  Dr. 
Channing  had  attained,  **  in  tlie  universal  action  of  the  soul,  to 
conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the  creation,  an  alliance  of  love 
with  all  Ixiings,  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy,  a  sur- 
render of  every  separate  will  and  interest,  a  participation  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire  concoitl  of  purpose  with 
tlic  Infinite  Original."'  It  was  ft*om  tlio  centre  of  all-cixsating,  all- 
redeeming,  all-sanctifying  goodness,  that  he  sought  habitually  to 
reganl  events  and  persons.  He  longed  to  be  made  wise  witii  the 
science  of  Divine  onler  in  its  pixigressive  developments.  lie  traiuc<l 
himself  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,yi»^  to  escape  f)x)m 
partialitj'  and  prcijudice  into  the  open  air  of  truth,  to  see  the  relative 
wortli  of  objects  and  cxscasions,  to  measure  acci<lcnts  by  prln(;iples, 
to  divine  tiie  f\iture  from  the  confiuent  tendencies  of  Uiu  past,  to 

1  Workf,  Vol.  I.  p.  S0&    One  Volume  EdlUon,  p.  674. 
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watch  tlic  ongoinge  of  Providenoe.  Tlirongh  the  still  hours  of  his 
nicilit-alivo  ruiiiiiumii,  in  untiring  contemplation,  iio  pASAod  in  review 
men  nml  nicsuMurcs  ut  home  and  abroad ;  and  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  liis  own  failures  and  trium[>hs,  learned  patience  and  hope 
for  his  race. 

In  this  effort  to  liecome  **  a  follower  of  God,  like  a  dear  child/' 
Dr.  Channing  found  constant  refreshment  in  communion  with  nat- 
ural beaut}'.  His  letters  overflow  wiUi  allusions  like  these  to  his 
delight  in  outward  scenes :  — 

*'  I  have  been  walking  amidst  our  trces  and  flowers,  admiring 
the  perfection  of  God's  works,  and  seeing  his  glory  in  all  that  he 
has  made.  O  could  his  rational  offspring  ftilfll  their  pur|)oso  and 
reach  their  |M)rfcction,  as  do  these  humbler  productions  of  his  wis- 
dom and  lovel  But  are  we  to  despair?  The  plant  is  short-lived 
and  not  free.  Can  we  expect  a  free,  immortal  being  to  develop 
hiniHclfas  carl}'  and  regularly  as  the  material,  fluite  germ?'' 

**  I  am  now  enjoying  the  graat  luxury  of  my  life,  — quiet  in  the 
midst  of  nature.  I  am  debarred  by  m}'  health  from  many  of  tlie 
pleasures  of  life,  but  tliis  is  a  balance  for  all.  It  grows  dearer 
the  ohler  I  grow,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  know  the  value  of  a 
happiness  over  which  time  has  no  power.  Mere  I  feel  m}'  own 
spiritual  nature,  feel  m3'seironc  with  the  universe,  I  sup(K)8e  there 
is  no  givat  virtue  in  the  sentimenU  of  love  to  God  and  to  man 
which  spring  up  almost  involuntarily  in  such  scenes.  But  they 
help  to  i*eveal  us  to  ourselves,  and  are  prophecies  which  concur 
wondcrfiill}'  with  the  promises  of  Christianity." 

*'  I  sometimes  think  that  I  have  a  peculiar  enjoj'ment  of  a  fine 
atmos])h(*re.  It  is  to  me  a  spiritual  pleasure,  rather  than  ph3'sical, 
and  seems  to  me  not  unworthy  our  future  existence.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  life  of  tliat  noble  Platonist,  Henry  Bfore?  He  seemed  to 
consider  the  breathing  of  the  air  on  him  as  something  more  than  an 
emblem  of  the  II0I3'  Spirit;  and  I  can  understand  how  lie  was  led 
to  associate  with  it  some  peculiar  influenoo  from  above." 

'*  You  ho|M'  nuich  aid  to  your  intellect  fk*om  the  Iwanfifid  pros|X)ct 
your  new  house  Is  to  give  you.  Do  not  l>o  too  confident.  The 
inti^llect,  in  the  common  scmihc  of  the  word,  may  bo  less  aidiNl  than 
the  imngination  and  tlie  heart.  I  am  now  s|)ending  the  summer  in 
the  country,  and  I  And  m3'sclf  lured  |>er|)etuall3'  from  m3'  Inxiks  and 
pa|)ers  to  snuntcr  among  the  shrnblKir}',  to  listen  to  tiie  wind  among 
the  branches,  to  e3'e  flowers  whoso  names  I  cannot  rcmemlier,  to 
let  the  affections  rise  or  expand  at  will.  I  begin  to  think  there  is 
more  wisdom  in  these  affections  tlian  in  much  that  iXK>ple  call  phi- 
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losophy ;  but  perhaps  jon  have  not  lived  long  enough  to  learn  this, 
and  may  blame  3'our  beautiful  prospect  for  troubling  the  intellect." 

^*  I  hope  3'ou  cujoy  tliis  beautiftil  September  as  much  as  I  do. 
What  a  blessing  such  a  day  as  this  Is  1  So  much  a  creature  of  the 
senses  am  I  still,  tiiat  I  And  on  such  a  morning  that  it  is  easier  to 
hope  in  God,  and  to  anticipate  a  boundless  good  for  my  race." 

**  You  want  to  hear  our  news,  but  tlio  best  and  happiest  life  is 
that  which  gives  nothing  to  speak  of.  My  life  Is  more  and  more 
inwuitl,  and  this  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  shape  of  news.  How 
can  I  convey  to  you  the  music  of  the  trees  this  moment  in  ni}' 
ear,  made  by  a  ft^h  south  wind  after  a  shower  last  night?  And 
yet  tills  hi  one  of  my  events.  Do  you  understand  me,  when  I  say 
that  this  solid  earth  and  all  that  it  contains  seem  to  me  more  and 
more  evanescent,  at  tlie  very  moment  that  tlioy  reveal  to  me  the 
Everlasting?" 

*'  I  ho|)e  you  can*}'  your  spirituality  into  nature,  timt  3'ou  feel 
the  sacrcdncss  of  nature,  Uiat  you  see  in  it  the  iniinity  of  its 
Author,  tliat  Its  vast  laws  expand  and  elevate  you,  tlmt  you  recog- 
nize in  these  the  expressions  of  the  highest  truth." 

*^  The  return  of  spring  is  more  interesting  and  touching  to  me 
than  in  former  years.  I  certainl}'  do  not  love  natura  less,  but 
more,  as  the  time  approaches  for  leaving  it.  Is  not  this  a  sign 
tliat  I  shall  not  leave  it,  Uiat  I  am  preparing  to  enjoy  it  in  higher 
forms?" 

Thus  inwardly  and  outwardly  at  peace,  life  continually  opened 
before  Dr.  Channing  more  rich  in  beauty,  lie  surprisctl  one  by 
his  expansiveness.  Each  year,  in  look,  movement,  tone,  manner, 
he  seemed  younger.  His  interests  grew  fresher  and  more  varied ; 
his  83'mpathies  more  quick  and  pliant,  lie  learned  to  trust  good 
impulses,  tlirow  the  reins  loose  on  tlio  necks  of  his  tamed  affec- 
tions, and  allowed  himself  freer  enjoyment,  liy  increasing  purity 
and  harmony,  he  became  ever  more  at  home  in  the  universe. 
This  bright  youth  fulness  of  spirit  tluis  manifests  itself:  — 

^^  March  5,  1826.  To  mo  the  season  has  l)een  a  golden  one,  for 
I  have  been  able  to  work  a  liltlo,  to  preach  more  than  1  have  done 
for  years,  and  to  resume  partially  my  old  habits  of  application.  I 
ought  to  say,  that  I  And  life  a  gift  increasing  in  value.  I  have  not 
found  it  a  cup  foaming  and  sparkling  at  the  top,  and  growing  vapid 
as  I  have  drunk.  In  truth,  I  dislike  altogether  tills  old-fashioned 
simile.  Life  is  not  a  little  cup  dipped  fh)m  the  stream  of  time. 
It  Is  itself  a  stream  ;  and  though  at  its  birth  it  may  dance  and  send 
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forth  chccrAil  murmurs  as  it  doos  not  afterwards,  still  it  is  intondod 
to  flow,  OS  it  nclvaiiocs,  tlirottgli  moro  boautiAil  regions,  and  to 
adorn  its  stiorcs  witli  richer  vcitluro  and  more  abundant  harvests. 
Do  not  say  tliat  tliis  end  is  fhistratcd.  I  do  believe  tliere  are 
multiludcs  who  have  not  found  infane}'  and  youth  as  happy  as  later 
years." 

^^Otikfaud,  Sfij}iemberj  1828.  I  look  bock  on  my  summer  with 
mncli  pleasure.  To  me  it  has  been  a  bright  one.  I  have  seldom 
iiad  m}'  [X)wers  more  at  command ;  and  tlie  health  and  cheerfulness 
of  my  famil.v,  and  the  enjo^'mcnts  of  solitude  on  tlie  sea-shore  or  in 
Uie  (leids  liavo  given  almost  a  perpetual  succession  of  agreeable 
emotions.  I  welcome  and  am  grateful  for  sucli  pleasures;  per- 
haps tlie  more  because  I  do  not  look  forward  to  them.  I  live  as  in 
the  midst  of  death,  expecting  to  stay  here  but  a  short  time,  and 
knowing  tliat  suffering  may  All  up  this  short  space.  There  is  not 
quite  the  Joy  of  sur|>rise,  but  something  unexpected,  in  this  calm 
and  blesseil  flow  of  life.*' 

^^  Oakland^  Jam  29,  1834.  Our  cup  runneth  over.  Life  is  truly 
a  blessing  to  us.  Could  I  but  see  others  as  happy,  what  a  world 
this  would  bo !  But  it  U  a  good  world,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness hanging  over  it.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  see  the  light 
breaking  through  the  clouds.     I  am  sui*e  the  sun  is  above  them.*' 

**/^i5/riM,  Ntwrmffrr  10,  1831.  M}'  children  are  growing  bo  fast, 
that  they  arc  constant  remembrancers  to  me  of  my  having  made 
pixigress  towards  another  worhl ;  and  yet  1  cannot  feel  old.  It  is 
by  reitson,  not  sensation,  tlmt  I  am  reminded  of  mj*  age.  I  never 
felt  less  like  leaving  tlio  world,  and  yet  I  cannot  continue  long. 
Happily,  the  future  opens  on  me  still  more  brightly.  Immortality 
seems  to  me  yet  more  renl ;  and,  whilst  I  have  much  to  attach  me 
iiei-e,  I  desire  a  better  life.  Without  being  discouraged  as  to  Uie 
prospc(^ts  of  society,  I  feel  that  neither  of  us  can  ho|)e  to  see  so 
much  of  heaven  on  earth,  as  to  make  us  wish  to  live  alwa3*s  here. 
What  infinite  thanks  we  owe  to  Ilim  who  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  I  ** 

«'  Btnton^  1837.  There  are  clouds  not  a  few  In  our  sk}'.  But  I 
have  lived  too  long  to  be  surprised,  or  to  repine  at  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that  existenee  continues  to  1)0  an  increasing  good,  —  that  tlio 
longer  1  live,  the  more  I  enjoy ;  and  I  inclino  to  lielieve  that  this  is 
lH»iter  than  a  life  of  unvaried  gnitiflcation  would  have  been.  The 
spring  is  Just  opening  upon  ns,  and  this  season  1ms  long  awakened 
in  mo  most  delightful  sensations.    I  sometimes  look  around  and 
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feci  as  if  tho  mere  privilege  of  viewing  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  enough  to  constitute  existence  a  blessing." 

^^Oakiand^  1839.  Indeed,  life  has  been  an  improving  gift  ftom 
my  3'ouUi ;  and  one  reason  I  believe  to  be,  that  my  youth  was  not 
a  liappy  one.  I  look  back  to  no  i>riglit  duwii  of  life  which  grad- 
ually ^  failed  into  counuon  da}'.'  The  light  which  I  now  live  in  rose 
at  a  later  |)eriod.  A  rigid  domestic  dUcipline,  sanctioned  by  tho 
times,  gloomy  views  of  religion,  Uic  sclllsh  passions,  collisions 
with  companions  perhaps  worse  tlian  myself,  —  these,  and  otiier 
tilings,  darkened  my  boyhood.  Then  came  altered  circumstances, 
dependence,  unwise  and  excessive  labors  for  indc|)endence,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  weakness  and  disease  whicli  have  followed  me 
through  life.  Amidst  this  darkness,  it  pleased  God  that  the  light 
shouhl  rise.  The  work  of  spiritual  regeneration,  tho  discovery  of 
the  supreme  good,  of  the  great  and  glorious  end  of  life,  aspirations 
after  truth  and  virtue,  which  are  pledges  and  beginnings  of  immor- 
tality, the  consciousness  of  something  divine  within  me,  then 
began,  faintly  indeed,  and  through  many  struggles  and  sutferings 
have  gone  on. 

**  Since  l>eginntng  this  letter,  I  have  visited  a  beach,  tlie  favorite 
haunt  of  my  boyhood.  There  I  saw  tho  same  unchanged  Ixmuty 
and  grandeur  which  moved  my  youthful  soul ;  but  I  could  look 
back  only  to  be  conscious  of  l>cholding  tlicm  now  with  a  dec|)er, 
purer  Joy.  So  much  for  what  would  be  called  an  unhappy  youth  1 
Perhaps  I  owe  to  it  much  of  my  present  happiness.  1  know  not 
that  in  indulgence,  pros|>erity,  and  buoyant  health,  1  shouUi  have 
heeded  the  inward  revelations  or  engaged  in  tlie  inwartl  conflicts  to 
which  I  owe. so  much." 

^^OaUandy  1839.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of 
progress,  however  slow.  To  see  something  growing  under  our 
hands  is  a  solace,  even  in  great  weakness.  During  this  summer,  I 
have  been  able  to  give  little  more  Umn  an  hour  a  day  to  my  work ; 
but  I  have  been  all  the  happier  for  my  pains. 

**  I  love  life,  perhaps,  too  much ;  perhaps  I  cling  to  it  too  strongly 
for  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher.  I  welcome  every  new  day  with 
new  gratitude.  I  almost  wonder  at  myself,  when  I  think  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  dawn  gives  me,  after  having  witnessed  it  so 
man}'  3'Qars.  This  blessed  light  of  heaven,  how  dear  it  is  to  me  1 
and  tills  eai*th  which  I  have  tnidden  so  long,  with  what  afrucUon  I 
look  on  it  I  I  have  but  a  moment  ago  cast  m}'  eyes  on  the  lawn  in 
frant  of  my  house,  and  the  sight  of  it,  gemmed  with  dew  and 
heightening  by  its  brilliancy  the  shadows  of  the  ti-ees  which  fall 
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upon  it,  awakened  erootione  more  vivid,  perhaps,  than  I  experienced 
in  3'outh.  I  do  not  like  the  ancients  calling  the  earth  mother.  She 
is  so  IVcsli,  3'outhAil,  living,  and  rejoicing  I  I  do,  indee<1,  antici- 
pate a  more  glorious  world  tlian  tliis ;  but  still  ni}'  first  familiar 
home  is  vcr}'  pii^cious  to  me,  nor  can  I  think  of  leaving  its  sun  and 
sky,  and  fields  and  ocean,  without  regret.  My  interest,  not  in 
outwanl  nnturc  only,  but  in  human  nature,  in  its  destinies,  in  the 
progress  of  science,  in  the  stmggles  of  freedom  and  religion,  has 
increased  up  to  tliis  moment,  and  I  am  now  in  my  sixtieth  year." 

^^Otdlttttd^  September^  1840.  I  am  growing  old,  as  I  hear, 
though  1  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  myself.  But  I  have  so  little 
time  to  spend  on  earUi,  that  I  wish  to  see  more  of  my  ft'icnds.  I 
should  rejoice  to  leave  recollections  which  will  cheer  tliem,  and 
which  especially  will  aid  them  to  prepare  for  the  close  of  their  own 
Journc}'." 

'*/tin«,  1841.  We  old  folks  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
young.  We  can  enjoy  with  less  excitement.  I  find,  too,  a  great 
increase  of  satisfaction,  as  I  advance,  in  the  clearer  sight  of  tilings 
which  time  and  reflection  have  brought.  In  my  earlier  years,  I . 
see  tlmt  I  walked  in  a  mist.  Shall  we  make  this  discovery  perpet- 
ually as  we  ascend?" 

^^Oakhmtl^  JitJff  31,  1841.  I  incline  to  visit  new  scenes.  As  wo 
grow  old,  we  must  resist  the  chains  of  habit.  Peace  be  with  you. 
Live  d}iily,  (^umlnnlly,  wiMi  a  high  puqiose,  putting  forth  moral 
energy  in  the  minute  conflicts  of  desire  with  the  sense  of  right. 
This  is  the  way  to  keep  our  spiritual  weapons  bright  and  strong." 

*^  Boston^  December^  1841.  My  cheerAilness  is  of  that  quiet, 
unirorm  eliaracter  which  makes  no  show  on  paper.  It  does  not 
dc|>end  on  good  stories,  queer  speeches,  laughable  incidents ;  nor 
is  it  nmdc  up  of  fliishes,  but  shines  gentl}',  steadily." 

^^Jtiiniary  1,  1842.  I  wish  j'ou  a  happy  new  year,  and  many, 
many  such.  1  sa3'  ^nnny^  for  l  trust  life  is  to  be  to  you  what  it  has 
been  to  me,  an  improving  gift.  Youtli  is  not  its  liappicst  [xsriod ; 
at  least,  it  ought  not  to  Iks." 

But  it  was  not  for  his  own  sake  only,  and  for  the  peaceAil  spir- 
itual <liscipline  which  he  there  enJo3*cd,  that  Dr.  Clianning  prized 
so  higlily  his  summers  at  Oakland.  The  consciouHiiess  of  3'outh- 
ful  freshness  inspired  from  natural  beauty*  made  him  anxious 
to  secure  for  his  children  the  opportunit}*  of  passing  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  year  as  possible  in  the  country.  lie  felt  that  he  had 
owed  so  nuich,  from  boyhood  onward,  to  the  silent  teachings  of  the 
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nniverae,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  young  spirits  intrastcd 
to  his  diarge  coo|)ed  up  in  the  brick  prisons  of  our  overgrown 
cities.  Fidelity  to  private  relations  was  thus  a  strong  motive  for 
his  periods  of  retirement,  lie  was  »  most  devoted  and  loving 
father,  and  an  ever-walceftil  spirit  of  duty  watched  over  and 
guarded  his  parentai  affections.  Almost  at  the  close  of  life  ho 
wrote:  — 

^*  The  more  we  recede  fh)m  childhood,  the  more  our  hearts  are 
drawn  back  to  it  by  tender  remembrances,  by  the  contrast  of  its 
beauty  and  Joyousncss  with  what  we  see  of  later  years,  and  by  our 
increased  knowletlge  of  the  solcmnit}'  and  grandeur  of  that  existence 
on  which  tlie  litUo  creatures  are  entering  so  unconsciousl}'.  I  am  a 
parent,  but  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  tlie  affection  wliich  springs  fh>m 
thought  were  stronger  than  tliat  of  instinct." 

• 

Extracts  fVom  his  letters  will  best  enable  us  to  understand  his  re- 
lations to  his  children,  and  his  views  of  tlicir  education. 

^^  Portsmouth^  R.  /.,  July  10,  1824.  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
cordial  pressure  of  3*our  hand  the  night  before  1  left  lioston,  when  I 
told  3*ou  I  had  heard  of  my  family  on  their  wa3'  home,  and  was  to 
Join  them  Uie  next  day ;  and  now  that  thc^*  are  romul  me,  and  my 
heart  is  overflowing  with  a  quiet  Joy,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  find  some 
relief  and  a  new  delight  in  talking  to  one  whose  sympathy  is  so  dear 
to  me. 

**  Both  the  children  have  one  sign  of  health,  which  I  hope  is  a 
sure  one,  — an  exuberant,  iiTcprcssiblo  animation.  It  seems  to  be 
one  purpose  of  infancy,  tliat  it  should  be  a  fountain  of  spiiits  and 
exhilaration  for  the  drooping  and  care-worn  travellers  of  adult  life. 
If  anything  in  life  makes  me  wonder,  it  is  tlie  immense  difference 
produced  by  a  few  3'cars  between  tlie  child  and  the  man.  I  cannot, 
by  an}'  effort,  revive  the  feelings  of  my  infant  mind.  The  holiday 
life  of  my  children  strikes  me  as  a  mystery.  Wlicn  I  see  the 
slightest  excitement  stirring  up  the  living  principle  In  them  so  ix)w- 
erf\illy,  when  1  see  the  flexible,  graceful  form,  so  instiuct  with  spiriti 
and  tlio  countenance  so  Ixsaming,  so  lighted  up  with  Joys  and  ho|)C8 
as  transient  and  swift-winged  as  they  are  absorbing,  1  see  a  mode 
of  existence  so  different  from  my  own,  that  It  i)crplexes  as  much  as 
it  delights  me.  Perhaps  I  do  not  enjo}*  it  the  less  for  compixihend- 
ing  it  so  little.  I  see  a  simple  Joy,  which  I  can  trace  to  no  earthly 
source,  and  which  appears  to  come  fresh  tvom  heaven.  It  seems  to 
me,  I  could  never  have  been  so  happy  as  ni}*  childi'en  are.  I  feel 
as  if  so  bright  an  infanc}*,  though  not  distinctly  recollected,  would 
still  offer  to  memory  a  track  of  light,  as  if  some  vernal  airs  ftx>m 
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that  early  paradise  would  give  vague  ideas  of  a  difTerent  existence 
iVom  the  present. 

**  When  I  see  m}'  children  living  without  end  or  aim,  and  living 
so  happil}',  I  almost  distrust  that  laborious  wisdom  on  which  we 
adults  plume  ourselves.  Does  not  the  Christian  become  a  child,  in 
the  sense  of  acquiring  the  lightness  of  spirit,  the  freedom  fVom  anx- 
iety, wiiicli  lielongs  to  infancy, — the  child  owing  it  to  tem|>erament 
and  ignorance,  the  Cliristian  to  a  strong  faith,  —  tlie  child  casting 
its  little  burdens  on  a  human,  the  Christian  his  greater  ones  on  a 
heavenly  parent?  I  wonder,  too,  if  the  good  mifn,  as  he  advances 
in  tnitli  and  goodness,  does  not  rcvei't  to  the  guileless  simplicity, 
the  quick  connncrco  lietween  the  soul,  the  countenance,  and  the 
voice,  which  belongs  to  infanc3',  —  whether  he  does  not  find  that  the 
reserve,  caution,  iNilicy,  ))rudence,  to  which  men  look  for  success,  are 
shallow  expeilicnts,  the  offspring  of  a  purblind  wisdom,  and  that  tlie 
Ingenuous  exposure  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  mind  is  tlie  surest 

way  to  all  noble  ends  which  was  ever  discovered.    Dear ,  what 

a  letter !  You  will  think  me  half  as  much  a  child  as  those  I  have 
written  al>out.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Jojousness  of  our  fli'st  years 
as  poets  do  of  spring,  —  foigetting  that,  with  the  flowers  and  Imlmy 
gales,  there  are  chilly  winds  and  days  of  gloom.  But  ffou  will  not 
l)e  an  unkind  critic,  especially  when  3'ou  remember  that  I  have  ex- 
<!lmngcd  the  stillness  of  a  deserted  house  for  tlio  gay  sounds  and 
aflfcctionate  faces  which  now  surround  me.'* 

1824.  **  Our  connection  with  children  was  meant  to  be  a  happy 
one,  and  for  that  end  a  confiding  spirit  is  necessary'.  It  is  unavoid- 
able, at  their  age,  that  tliey  should  fall  into  a  great  many  eiTors, 
and  that,  under  the  innuence  of  strong,  absorbing  impressions,  they 
should  seem  to  lose  the  good  ones  which  we  have  made.  But  the 
very  volntllity  that  tn)ubles  us  should  give  comfort;  for  these  now 
ami  llireatening  impressions  will  soon  in  turn  resign  their  place  to 
others,  and  we  must  wait  in  hope  for  the  propitious  moment  of  re- 
newing and  dceixsning  those  which  seem  to  have  passed  away.** 

1824,  '^As  to  tlio  iieriod  of  beginning  religious  instruction, 
much  must  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  child ;  and  I  have  tho 
general  impression,  that  much  more  is  to  be  done  towards  dcvelo|>- 
ing  the  religious  character  b3'  awakening  feelings,  and  forming 
habits  congenial  with  piety,  than  b}'  making  this  the  subject  of 
dii-ect  inculcation.  Filial  affection  and  gratitude,  general  kindness, 
and  the  sense  of  dutj*,  are  excellent  preparatives  for  ivligion,  and 
may  be  called  into  exercise  before  any  just  Ideas  of  Gcxl  can  be 
given." 
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1824.  *'  I  incline  more  and  more  to  tlie  use  of  generous  motives, 
and  of  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  in  children.  We  must  call  out 
in  them  the  sense  of  honor.  I  believe  that  the  seeds  of  ^nerosity 
may  early  be  sown,  and  that  Uie  sensibility  to  wliat  is  good  and 
graat  may  early  be  awakened.  When  j'ou  look  back  into  very  eaiiy 
life,  do  yon  not  discover  the  traces  and  dawnings  of  some  tnily 
exalted  sentiments?" 

1825.  ^'  For  their  sakes  we  must  educate  ourselves.  Do  not 
let  us  foi^et  Uia^  tlie  habitual  state  of  mind  and  feeling  which  wo 
express  before  them  will  do  more,  vastly  more,  tlian  any  direct  in- 
struction, to  form  their  character.  Let  us  strive,  tlien,  to  give  to 
our  own  sentiments  and  motives  Uio  elevation  which  we  wish  oar 
children  to  possess." 

1825.  ^*  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  clouds  are  lifted  a  little  fVom 
the  subject  of  education.  We  know  too  little  of  the  perfection  of 
tlie  human  being,  and  of  his  manifold  imture,  to  Jadgo  very  clearly 
of  the  means  to  that  great  end.  But  we  must  feel  that  our  nature 
has  a  better  guide  and  wiser  protector  than  oui*sclves.  AVc  must 
follow  our  light,  be  it  more  or  less,  confiding  to  a  higher  power,  and 
new  gleams  will  break  u|X)n  us.  The  defects  of  our  short-sighted- 
ness will  1)0  mora  than  supplied  by  Omniscience.  Hero  I  anchor  my 
soul.  I  feel  m3'self  mora  and  mora  lost  in  the  imuiensity  of  God*s 
sj'stem, — more  ignorant,  blind,  helpless;  but  I  do'  not  des|)air. 
There  is  infinite  intelligence  watc^hing  over  one  and  all,  an  intelli- 
gence which  has  decreed  to  make  us  all  partakers  of  itself,  if  we  are 
ti*ue  to  tlie  incipient  light  which  now  dawns  ui^on  us,  and  which  will 
be  in  the  place  of  oiir  own  wisdom,  wherever  tiie  narrawness  of  our 
faculties  forbids  our  self-direction." 

1826.  *^  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  very  much  the  oral  method  of 
instniction,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  Could  we  use  books  less  and  talk- 
ing more,  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  early  teaching  would  be  at- 
tained moi*e  certainly,  —  I  mean  dislincineu  of  conception,  J  attach 
as  much  impoitance  to  tliis  as  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and,  in  trutli,  her 
views  on  the  first  steps  of  intellectual  development  agree  with  my 
own,  perhaps,  mora  than  any  I  have  seen." 

1826.  '^  Nothing  but  time  can  give  us  a  feeling  of  secuiity  as  to 
the  character  of  the  young.  We  begin,  perhaps,  with  ascribing  a 
kind  of  omnii)otence  to  education,  and  think  that  we  can  turn  out  a 
human  mind,  such  as  we  wish  it,  almost  as  sural}'  as  a  mechanic  can 
turn  out  from  his  machinery  a  good  piece  of  work.  But  wo  learn, 
as  we  grow  older,  that  the  human  mind  is  more  complex  and  deli- 
cate in  natura,  and  especially  mora  inde[X)ndent  and  self-active,  Uian 
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we  had  imnginccl.  Free-will,  that  glory  and  peril  of  a  rational  be- 
ing, iK^longH  to  the  diikt  as  tnil}*  an  to  the  man  ;  and  the  child  must 
be  the  chief  agent  in  the  production  of  its  own  virtue,  and  it  has 
power  to  resist  all  influences.  This  is  riglit.  It  is  well  that  no 
mind  is  put  into  the  hands  of  another  to  be  moulded  at  pleasure." 

1 828.  **  I  believe  much  in  giving  the  3'oung  the  elements  of  every 
s(^i(»n<?e  or  branch  of  knowledge.  I  have  never  learnt  anything 
which  has  not  been  useftd  to  me,  and  1  oHen  groan  over  the  defi- 
ciencies of  my  education.     would  probably  slight  the  ph3'8ical 

sciences,  and  give  himself  to  moral  ones  and  to  general  literature. 
But  physical  science  is  of  great  value.  I  lament  that  I  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  discoveries  of  the  age.  The  universe  is  a  divine 
volume,  and  I  wish  I  could  look  on  it  with  a  more  intelligent  ej'C. 
Wore  I  able  to  be  a  student,  1  siiotdd  devote  regularly  a  part  of  my 
life  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  science." 

1821).  ^'I  dislike  l)oarding-8choola  as  much  as  jou  can;  but  I 
wish  my  (;hildrcn  to  mix  freely  with  those  of  their  own  age ;  nor 
have  f  ninny  fi^ars,  whilst  they  come  home,  afU^r  ever3'  talk  or  plaj' 
abroad,  and  lay  open  to  us  the  impressions  they  have  received.  I 
believe  we  must  try  children  a  great  deal.  When  I  see  amidst^ 
what  infinite  influences,  impulses,  trials,  vicissitudes,  we  are  all 
plunged  by  our  all-wise  Parent,  I  feel  that  by  an  anxious  caution, 
such  as  I  sometimes  see,  I  should  fail  to  act  in  his  spirit,  and  to 
co-o[)erate  with  his  providence." 

1835.^  '*  llcmember  that  it  is  the  distinction  of  a  man  to  govern 
himself,  and  that  a  man  who  cannot  keep  to  his  resolutions  and 
pui*sue  his  course  of  study  or  action  firml3'  and  steadily*  must  take  a 
low  place  in  the  world,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  his  own  esteem. 

^'  1  l)e8cech  you  in  every  temptation  to  be  true,  honest,  IVank, 
upright.  Whatever  you  may  sufibr,  speak  the  tnith.  Bo  worth}* 
of  the  entire  confidence  of  your  associates.  Consider  what  is  riglit 
as  whnlmwl  be  done.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  keep 
your  property,  or  oven  3'onr  life,  but  it  is  ntceB%ary  that  you  should 
hold  fast  your  integrity, 

*^  Kilter  on  the  school  with  the  firm  pur|K)se  of  obe3*ing  fdl  the 
laws.  Do  nothing  which  you  need  to  hide.  Make  it  a  matter  of 
honor  and  principle  to  do  nothing  which  can  injure  the  institution 
of  which  you  are  a  member.  Breatlie  no  spirit  of  disaffection  into 
your  associates.  Be  the  friend  of  gmwl  onlcr.  If  at  any  time  3'ou 
think  yourself  aggrieved  l\y  your  teachers,  go  to  them  frankly,  and 
ui^e  3'our  complaints  calml}*  and  res[)ectfully. 

>  To  his  son. 
42 
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«' Treat  }'Oiir  companions  generously  and  honcsil}';  synipaUiiso 
with  them,  and  seek  tlieir  good-will  as  far  as  3'our  principles  will 
admit.  But  never  sacrifice  these.  Never  be  laughed  out  of  your 
virtue.  Take  your  ground  0|)enly,  manfully,  and  3'ou  will  at  lengtli 
command  respect.  Do  not  let  your  companions  depress  3'our  ideas 
of  right.    They  cannot  do  you  a  gi*eater  injur}'. 

'^  Reverence  God,  love  him,  and  live  as  in  his  presence.  Everj' 
morning  3'ou  will  be  remembered  in  our  pra3'ei'8.  Eveiy  morning 
remember  us  in  3*ours.  At  that  hour,  let  us  meet  at  the  mercy-seat 
of  our  common  Father." 

These  extracts  show  the  blended  firmness  and  fVcedom,  cordial- 
ity and  dignity,  with  which  Dr.  Channing  ti*eated  his  childrcn.  He 
sought  to  gain  their  confidence  by  i>erfcct  lionor  and  trutli  in  all 
their  intercourse.  He  tauglit  them  self-re8|)cct  and  courtesy,  by 
the  res|)ectfulnes8  and  sweetness  of  his  own  manner.  Strictly 
trained  in  his  own  early  3'ears,  he  had  experienced  the  benefit  of 
infiexible  Justice.  His  children  saw  that  they  must  not  dispute  his 
positive  commands,  nor  question  his  mature  decisions,  hut  the 
alfectionatcness  of  his  look  and  tone,  the  familiarity  to  which  ho 
welcomed  tlicm,  his  disinterestedness  and  elevation  nlH>ve  arbitrary 
caprice,  gave  a  charm  to  his  authority,  and  inspired  a  tnist  in  his 
care  and  counsel,  like  i*cliuuce  upon  Providence.  If  in  an}'  case  he 
found  —  which  rarely  hap|>ened,  so  deliberate  was  ho  —  tliat  his 
discipline  had  been  injudicious,  he  would  ftunkly  tell  his  cliildrcu 
that  ho  had  been  unjust.  He  encourugcd  them  to  o{Hin  their  hearts, 
allowed  full  liberty  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  unfolded  his  own 
views,  invited  and  listened  to  their  objections,  taught  them  to 
think.  In  a  word,  he  made  them  his  companions,  and  suuglit  to 
win  their  unreserved  friendship. 

Dr.  Clianning's  attachment  to  the  3'oung,  indeed,  was  ver}' 
Strang,  and  continually  deepening.  In  walking  in  Boston,  one  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  pass  among  the  crowds  of  children  in 
the  Mall,  and  to  watch  their  bright  looks  and  l>ounding  movements. 
And  in  the  summer  he  always  endeavored  to  surround  his  children 
with  a  group  of  young  IVIends.  In  a  luttiu*  ho  says,  **Our  days 
are  ver}'  bright  and  happy ;  the  house  is  fillc<l  with  childixni ;  and 
the  mora  of  good  childrciu,  the  better."  lie  niiugled  in  their  swnes 
of  merriment  with  cordial  <lelight,  contributed  to  every  iunoi*ent 
sport,  was  inexhaustibly  ingenious  in  inventing  entertiiinuiont,  and 
received  tliem,  on  their  return  from  rambles  and  plensuru  excur- 
sions, wiUi  a  quick  response  to  their  J03',  that  seemed  to  rival  their 
own  buoyancy'  of  spirit.  As  3'ears  passed  on,  and  the  children 
who,  summer  by  summer,  visited  Oakland,  became  youths  and 
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maidoiiR,  he  read  with  tlictn,  made  them  companions  of  iiis  wallcs, 
passed  hours  wiiii  tliem  in  animated  convcrRation,  l)ccanie  as  far 
as  posHililc  tlicir  confidential  adviser,  discussed  cliaracter,  mnnncrs, 
private  interests,  and  pulillc  affairs,  and  sought  to  raise  them  up 
to  1il<2;li-tc)ne<l  lioiior,  piiritj*,  nnd  bcnignnnt  gentleness.  A  little 
cliild,  <liiring  one  of  tliese  visits,  tlirew  lici-self  into  tlic  arms  of  an 
cldor  friend,  and,  smiling  tlirougli  her  tears,  exclaimed,  *'  O,  tliis 
is  heaven ! "  so  did  she  feel  subdued  b}*  the  atmosplicre  of  love 
which  he  diffused.  And  a  3'oung  girl  wrote:  '^llc  welcomed  me 
with  a  kindness  that  took  awsy  all  foiir,  a  kindness  that  I  felt  I 
might  tnmt  forever,  for  it  was  like  that  which  must  belong  to  spirits 
in  elcrnity.  Ills  dally  life  is  illuminated  b}'  a  holiness  which 
makes  his  actions  ns  impulsive  and  peaceful  as  a  child's ;  it  is  a 
happiness  to  be  in  his  presence." 

Dr.  Clmnning's  hospitality  was  nowise  limited  to  the  companions 
of  his  children.     The  spirit  of  his  mother-in-law  pervaded  Oakland, 
anrl  the  nde  was  to  keep  everj'  room  filled  with  guests  during  the 
bright  season.     When  the  famil.y  mansion  overflowed,  fnends  found 
hKlgiiigs  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.     Visitors,  too,  from  Now- 
port,  and  strangers  from  abroad,  sought  his  society.     80  that  every 
pleasant  evening  was  sure  to  find  a  circle  of  intelligent  and  refined. 
p9r8ons  colh'cted  in  the  parlors,  ]>iazza,  and  garden.     In  tills  kind 
of  intercourse,  much  that  was  most  beautiful  in  the  character  of 
Dr.  Ohanning  appeared.     The  absorbing  thoughts  of  the  student, 
the  reserve  of  the  re^rluse,  were  put  aside ;  and  with  variety  of 
information  and  of  interests,  gracious  dignity,  tolerance  of  all  forms 
of  character  and  opinion,  and  simple  frankness,  he  welcomed  those 
who  sought  him  to  participation  in  his  truth  and  |>eace.     Ills  s^'m- 
pathy  was  most  tender,  delicate,  discriminating ;  his  wisdom  wake- 
ful and  large.     One  of  his  highly-valued  friends  has  spoken  of  his 
*^  perfect  sincerity',  his  cordial  reception,  his  i>oliteiiess  and  cour- 
tesy, his  habitual  attenti(m  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  others,  the 
warm  pressure  of  his  hand,  his  voice  so  rich  and  musical,  the  light 
of  his  deop-mcaning  e^e."     But  it  would  be  dififlciilt  to  convej^  an 
adc(|uate  inipros»i(m  of  the  benignity,  considerateness,  and  rev- 
erence which  gave  its  [)eculiar  tone  to  his  manner.     A  freshness 
and  brightness,  as  of  the  spirit  world,  seemed  to  float  around  him, 
anil  to  sanctif^v  all  within  its  sphere.     The  feminine  element,  so" 
strong  in  all  men  of  genius,   was  dominant  in  his  social  nature. 
This  altract'jd  him,  as  has  l>een  several  times  remarked,  to  women. 
The  romantic  devotion,  the  untiring  faithfulness,  the  grace,  of  his 
affeciion  in  the  nc^arest  relation,  made  his  daily  life  verdant  with 
beauty.     And  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  he  showed  himself 
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the  Christian  gentleman.  In  his  inmost  heart  he  honored  woman. 
To  a  sister  ho  say  a :  ^^  You  women,  I  sometimes  think,  arc  in  all 
respects  our  8U|)eriors.  Certainly,  tlie  world  would  be  a  dull  place 
without  3'ou.  Woman  brought  her  love  and  her  smile  from  Para- 
dise, and  these  are  worth  more  than  the  thornless  roses  and  vernal 
airs  she  left."  And  again,  to  Sisroondi  he  writes :  ^^  I  am  some- 
what proud  of  m3'  countrywomen ;  and  3'ou,  I  tliiulc,  have  known 
some  who  will  show,  that,  if  man  has  degenerated  in  the  Western 
world,  woman  hiis  met  a  l)cttcr  fate." 

With  characterbtic  diffidence.  Dr.  Cluinning  distrusted  his  power 
of  giving  pleasure  in  the  social  circle.  ^^  Heforo  tlie  multitude  I 
am  strong,'*  said  ho  once  to  a  ft-iend,  **  but  weak  lieforo  the  Indi- 
vidual." In  this  particular,  as  in  others,  ho  Judged  himself  too 
strictly.  Anecdote,  wit,  fancy,  sprightliness,  gracefid  trifling, 
indeed,  made  no  part  of  his  conversation,  and  would  have  l>een 
out  of  keeping  with  his  refined  spirituality.  But  tlie  richness,  origi- 
nality, foroe,  of  his  intellect  and  character,  appeared  in  tlieir  Aill 
beauty.  He  talked  often  better  than  ho  wrote,  for  ho  allowed  him- 
self more  (Veodom;  and  the  quickening  touch  of  anotlier  spirit, 
especially  of  a  youthful  one,  awoke  whole  crowds  of  brilliant 
thoughts,  which  lay  entranced  In  the  palace-halls  of  his  memory. 
This  topic  has  been  eloquently  ti*eatcd  by  one  whose  personal  expe- 
rience gave  point  to  his  words.  ^ 

''  He  sought  and  longed  for  a  perfectly  free  communication ;  and 
no  conversation  intcrestcil  him  more  than  that  which,  in  forgctful- 
ness  of  him  and  of  one's  self,  and  of  everything  extraneous,  was  a 
kind  of  monologue,  a  kind  of  reverie,  the  purest  anil  most  abstract 
idealism.  Least  of  all  must  it  l>e  sup|)osed  that  tliero  was  any 
assumption  about  him,  or  any  stiff  formality  or  pnscision,  —  any- 
thing that  said,  *  Now  let  us  talk  great  talk.'  Never.  Ho  did 
talk  greatly,  because  he  could  not  help  it.  Dut  his  manner  of  doing 
it,  his  manner  in  everything,  was  the  most  simple,  the  most  unpra- 
tending,  imaginable.  At  the  same  time  he  possessed  a  nature  the 
most  truly  social.  He  regretted  anything  in  himself  or  in  otiicra 
that  repressed  it.  More  than  once  has  he  said  to  me,  ^l  amioo 
$€riou$,*  He  longed  to  feel  upon  his  spirit  Uie  free  and  genUil 
breath  of  society.  And  all  who  have  known  him  well  must  have 
observed,  for  the  last  filtcen  years  of  his  life,  the  increasing  liveli- 
ness, veraatility,  and  happiness  of  his  social  naturo.  Tlio  eurlleHt 
days  of  his  manhood  were  his  darkest,  — da^'s  of  illness  and  seclu- 

1  Dr.  Dewey's  Dlecouree  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Clmnning, 
pp.  81-34. 
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8lon.    Thc3'  spread  around  him  a  shadow  of  silence,  and  over  many 
of  Ilia  alter  days  a  shadow  of  reserve.    But  into  that  sliadow  every 
hxUiv  year  of  his  life  seems  to  have  [)ourcd  new  and  more  cheering 
liglit. 

**  I  liavc  alluded  to  his  social  intercourse ;  but  to  unfold  his  char- 
acter, I  must  speak  more  distinctly  of  his  conversation.  It  was 
the  best  image  of  himself,  better  even  than  his  preaching  or  his 
writing ;  l>ceaiise  it  was  tlie  free,  unrestrained,  almost  unintentional 
outpouring  of  liis  mind,  and  Uiat  on  themes  as  elevated  as  those  of 
liis  moi*o  studied  eflbrts.  I  have  said  that  he  i*cgarded  preaching 
OS  tlic  ffreal  action  of  his  life.  Conversation  was  tlie  ordinary  action 
of  his  life,  it  was  not  his  relaxation,  but  his  action.  It  was  that 
which  sliowcd  Uie  man,  as  the  daily  pursuit,  the  daily  business, 
sliows  other  men.  Prevented  as  ho  was  by  ill  health,  and  [Msrhaps 
by  constitutional  indisposition,  IVom  mingling  with  the  ostensible 
enterprises  and  movements  of  the  social  world  around  him,  this 
was  spccificall}'  his  mode  of  action,  his  daily  vocation.  And  those 
who  have  not  conversed  much  with  him  can  scarcely  know  what 
ho  was,  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  richness  or  the  beauty  of  his 
nature. 

^'  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  any  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  this  conversation.  On  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  it  was  m}*  happiness  to  pass  a  number  of  weeks  under 
his  own  roof.  His  health  was  then  delicate;  he  went  abroad  but 
little ;  but  his  mind  was  left  untouched  b^'  the  frailty  of  his  body ; 
and  I  found  it  constantlj*  occupied  and  struggling  with  great  ques- 
tions. On  the  highest  pliilosophy,  on  the  highest  religion,  on  the 
higlioiit  wisdom  of  life,  all  the  day  long  he  pursued  the  questions 
which  tliese  themes  present,  without  ever  slackening,  or  ever  turn- 
ing aside  to  onlinnry  and  commonplace  talk.  The  range  of  his 
subjects  was  as  gi*eat  as  their  elevation ;  from  the  roost  recondite 
point  in  philosopli}' — tlie  difference  between  relative  and  absolute 
truth  —  to  the  forms  of  philantliropic  enteqirise  and  political  devel- 
opniont  around  liim.  But  his  favorite  tliemes  were  man  and  tlie 
New  Tegtament;  man, — his  condition  and  the  philosophy  of  his 
condition;  tlie  New  Testament,  —  Jesus  Christ,  his  teaching,  and 
the  siibliincst  contemplation  of  God.  Sometimes  his  mind  ran 
n|K)ii  the  same  tlteine,  almost  without  inU^rriiption,  for  an  entire 
week ;  yet  tlicre  was  never  an^'  weariness  in  lisUuiing  but  the  weari- 
ness of  exhaustion.  Ills  view  of  ever}'  subject  was  original.  I  do 
not  moan  that  it  was  singular,  but  timt  it  was  his  own,  thoroughly 
digesU'd  in  his  own  mind  ;  and  I  wisli  it  were  a  little  lietter  iiiider- 
stodl  that  this  is  the  only  originality  i>ossible  to  any  mind.    Ills 
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Imagination,  at  iho  same  timet  kindled  ever}'thing  into  life,  pro- 
aented  everytliing  in  new  and  mulUfonn  liglits,  spread  around 
every  point  in  debate  sucli  a  world  of  illustration,  that  it  seemed 
ever  new,  wliilo  it  was  ever  the  same.  While  it  was  ever  the  same, 
I  say ;  ami  3'et  to  a  mind  sufTtised  and  overflowing,  like  his,  with 
the  very  |x>ctry  of  every  theme,  Uiot  is  the  tiial  |M)int,  —  to  luUiero 
with  seveix!,  philosophic4il  accuracy  to  the  very  (|ueblion.  To  say 
that  he  went  beyond  the  i*cach  of  all  other  men  of  shnilar  genius  is 
more  than  I  do  say ;  but  certainly  I  was  led  to  admii-c  the  remark- 
ably sober  and  rational  character  of  his  underatanding,  even  more 
than  the  beauty  and  wealtli  of  his  imagination.  I  must  add,  to 
complete  the  vieiv,  that  tlio  style  of  his  conversation  sccukhI  to  me 
as  perfect  as  that  of  his  wnting ;  and  I  sometimes  thought,  at  the 
close  of  a  day,  and  I  still  tliink,  that,  if  tlie  conversation  of  that 
day  could  have  been  taken  and  printed  from  his  lips.  It  would  have 
conveyed  to  the  world  as  striking  a  proof  of  his  great  powera  as 
anything  tlmt  has  ever  proceeded  from  his  |X!n. 

^^  I  must  not  leave  it  to  be  supi^osed  that  in  all  this  there  was 
anything  of  tlie  lecturer,  the  s|)eech-nmker,  tlie  maker  of  omtious 
by  the  fireside ;  any  talking,  as  if  it  wcro  a  duty  to  talk  wisely  or 
gravely  or  instructively,  or  as  if  he  tliought  light  and  gay  conver- 
sation a  sin  or  an  offence :  notliing  could  1)0  farther  from  the  truth. 
Ills  conversation  was  singularl}'  involuntary.  Tlie  sti-cam  flowed 
and  flowed  on,  because  there  was  a  fountain  beliliul ;  out  of  that 
abundance  he  spake.  Or  if  ho  had  any  intent,  his  manner  was  as 
that  of  one  who  would  clear  up  his  own  thought,  or  would  submit 
it  to  the  Judgment  of  another,  lie  never  aimed  apparentl}'  to  be 
religious,  or  spiritual,  or  instructive ;  and  yet  he  was  all  these  ii> 
the  highest  degree.  You  have  heard  of  [icrsons  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  ^  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  religion.'  The  expres- 
sion, you  must  have  seen,  was  meant  for  praise ;  but  It  is  a  praise 
which  I  have  no  desire  to  claim  for  tlie  subject  of  our  present 
thoughts.  And  yet  his  convei-sation,  though  he  never  enteivd  u|K>n 
it  with  that  view,  was  the  veiy  rcllglon  of  life,  the  very  ixiligion  of 
nature,  the  very  religion  of  politics,  society,  business,  tlie  itillglon 
of  every  tlieme,  —  that  is,  tlie  highest  and  most  sacred  thought  of 
every  tlieme  tlmt  he  touched  upon.  So  lo(ly,  so  coininanding  was 
his  thought,  so  did  It  soar  above  all  around  it,  so  deep  was  its  im- 
pression, tlmt  a  oonvei'sation  with  him  was  often  an  event  in  life, 
a  high  beacon  that  shed  its  light  over  the  track  of  Aitiira  3'earo. 
I  remember  conversations  with  him,  I  remember  single  phrases, 
and  the  tone  in  which  they  wero  utteitKl,  as  having  made  n|M>n  mo 
an  impression  beyond  tlie  efi'ect  of  whole  volumes  of  moral  disqui- 
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sition.  If  I  wcro  asked  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  impression  by 
repeating  tiis  words,  tlio  attempt  were  vain,  because  it  wouid  be 
impossible  to  give  tlie  manner  and  the  tone.  But  those  may  ima- 
gine sometiiing  of  this  who  remember  the  feeling  awalcened  by  his 
simple  reofling  of  a  h^-mn ;  wlio  recollect  how,  to  a  dull  and  lifeless 
hymn,  or  to  that  which  hod  been  mode  so  by  ordinary  repetition, 
he  communicated  a  character  altogether  new ;  how  it  became,  as  it 
wore,  a  new  crontion,  boncnth  tlio  breathing  fervor  of  his  touching 
emotion  and  utterance. 

'*  Indeed,  Uicra  was  this  same  singular  impressiveness  about  his 
whole  clmracter.  I  have  presented  to  you  the  picture  of  a  man 
retired,  reserved,  isolated  in  appearance ;  of  one  who,  for  the  most 
part,  sat  in  his  own  dwelling,  wrapped  in  meditation,  or  engaged 
in  inU*llcctiml  and  elevated  converse.  But  this  was  a  being,  tliough 
calm  and  reserved  in  exterior,  all  alive  with  energies,  all  alive  with 
emotions,  all  alive  with  the  feeling  of  what  was  going  on  in  society 
around  him,  and  in  the  whole  wi<lo  world  in  which  he  liveil.  Calm 
he  was  in  manner,  self-restrained  in  fact,  and  in  a  degree  as  re- 
markable OS  his  emotion  was  strong.  Such  was  his  self-control, 
that  I  thought  at  first  it  was  coldness ;  the  quiet  and  subdued  tones 
of  his  voice  fell  on  m^^  ear  almost  like  tones  of  apatliy.  But  I  soon 
learned  to  correct  that  error.  I  soon  perceived  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  put  a  strong  guard  upon  his  feelings,  precisely  because 
they  needed  that  guard.  I  saw  tliat  his  self-government  was  the 
fruit  of  much  discipline.  I  had  no  doubt  that  in  tlie  bosom  of  his 
j'oiith  there*,  had  been  a  burning  volcano.  I  ha<1  no  doubt,  though 
I  never  saw  tears  in  his  C3'es,  that  there  were  tears  in  his  heart. 
]  know  of  nothing  more  toiieliing  than  this  restrained  emotion  of 
tlu)  strongest  natures.  And  tlius  it  was  with  every  truit  in  his 
charactter ;  there  was  sometiiing  in  it  that  laid  a  powerAil  hold  upon 
all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence." 

Thus  tran<|ui1l3'  passed  Dr.  Channing's  days  at  Oakland.  Up 
usuall}',  in  the  morning,  before  any  of  his  guests  were  risen,  his 
quick  step  was  heard  u|M)n  the  gravel  walk,  and,  looking  iVom  tlie 
window,  one  saw  him,  with  his  shawl  or  gown  wrapped  round  his 
shoulders  and  the  dogs  gambolling  by  his  side,  passing  amid  the 
shrubbery-,  and  stopping  each  moment  to  gsze,  as  a  newly  opened 
flower,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  dewy  lawn,  or  some  passing  bird 
scattering  drops  fVom  the  branches,  caught  his  e3'e.  His  own  ex- 
pression—  ^*When  I  see  my  friends  after  the  night's  separation, 
let  me  receive  them  as  new  gifts  from  God,  as  raised  from  the 
dead" — descrilies  precisely  the  character  of  his  greeting.  The 
beaming  eyes,  the  radiant  smile,  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  Joyous 
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tone,  all  spoke  to  the  spirit,  sa3*ing,  "  Whst  an  inestimable  priv- 
ilege it  is  to  live  togetlier  in  tkiis  glorious  home  which  our  Fatlier 
gives  us  each  day  anew !  *'  Witliout  a  word  or  loolc  that  was  not 
as  si)ontaneous  as  the  delight  of  a  child,  he  seemed  so  softened 
with  religious  sensibility,  that  his  very  **good  morning"  was  a 
welcome  to  prayer.  We  stroll  with  him  under  the  deep  shade  of 
the  hedges,  look  into  tlie  green-house,  admire  tlie  white  lilies,  as, 
wiUi  Uieir  pyramid  of  s|>oUcss  bells  Uiey  drink  in  the  golden  light, 
watch  Uie  bees  as  they  buzz  around  the  hive  and  come  and  go  wiUi 
their  treasuras,  bend  down  a  branch  to  peep  at  tlie  3'oung  biixls  in 
their  nest,  bask  for  a  few  moments  in  the  sunshine,  and  Uien  enter 
tlie  braakfast-room,  where  with  perfect  ftxMsdom  the  members  of 
the  household  gather  early  or  late,  according  to  inclination.  His 
simple  meal  of  ooai'so  wheat  bread  and  cream,  with  a  cup  of  tea,  is 
lightly  despatched,  and  then  ho  passes  into  the  little  room  where 
his  books  and  papers  ai*e  awaiting  him. 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  writes  down  thoughts  suggested  in  the 
wokefhl  hours  of  night  or  in  liis  morning  walk.  Tiie  family  are 
now  ready  for  prayers,  and  guests  and  domestics,  3*oniig  and  old, 
are  assembled  in  Uie  parlor.  There,  witli  the  Bible  u\x>n  his  lap 
and  some  child  by  his  side,  whose  hand  and  eye  he  guides  across 
Uie  page,  he  reads  with  the  expressiveness  of  lively  feeling  a  favor- 
ite passage  from  the  Psalms  or  New  Testament,  illnstraring  obscura 
points  with  a  few  words  of  explanation.  All  then  kneel,  and  a 
short  iKitition  is  offered,  so  simple  tlint  tlie  youngest  and  most 
ignorant  can  take  in  its  moaning,  so  profound  in  sincerity  tliat 
the  most  spiritual  find  Uieir  longings  fully  expixissed,  so  prcinse 
that  the  s|)ecial  want  of  each  nieml>er  of  tlie  circle  seems  felt  and 
remembered  witli  appreciating  syinpatliy.  Alter  a  few  pleasant 
words,  on  plans  for  turning  tlie  bright  lioura  to  the  best  use,  Uio 
happy  group  disperses,  tlie  children  or  3*oung  people  to  tlieir  les- 
sons, he  to  his  work.  Every  hour  or  half-hour,  mora  or  less, 
according  to  the  state  of  his  health  or  tlie  beauty  of  tlie  day,  ho 
throws  his  gown  around  him,  and  takes  a  t4irn  in  tlie  garden.  At 
tliese  times,  an  observer  is  struck  with  Uie  calm  concentration  of 
his  look,  and  the  deliberateness  of  his  step.  Occasionall}'  Uie  li|)s 
move,  woitls  are  murniui*cd,  and  slight  gestures  of  the  hand  show 
the  intense  working  of  the  mind,  lie  feels  the  enlai'giiig,  purify- 
ing, illuminating  influence  of  the  sky,  and  air,  and  sun ;  and  his 
inmost  spirit  res|>onds  to  Uie  harmonious  growth  of  the  universe. 
Calmer,  brighter,  in  a  few  iiioinents  he  is  seated  again  at  his  table, 
and  his  rapidly  flying  pen  shows  how  full  is  Uie  current  of  his 
thoughts.    A  few  hours  of  this  labor  exhaust  him  for  the  day,  and. 
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reluctantly  putting  aside  his  papers,  he  snmmons  his  jonng  (Honds. 
Ttioy  are  Reading  togctlicr  Sf)ino  history  or  woric  on  phllosopli3% 
and  in  tlio  snmnicr-houso  or  piazza  tlic  time  glides  swiftly  away  till 
dinner,  in  earnest  consideration  of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  or  the 
profound  problems  of  existence. 

And  now  tlie  long  summer  afternoon  invites  all  abroad  to  pleas- 
ure-excursions. If  the  wind  is  fVom  the  soutli,  and  the  distant 
roar  gives  ti>ken  tliat  the  ocean  is  swelled  by  the  influence  of 
a  storm  at  sea,  preparations  are  made  for  a  visit  to  the  beach. 
Happy  the  guest  who  is  to  ride  witli  Dr.  Channing  in  his  chaise! 
It  is  a  most  plain  vehicle,  indeed,  and  the  horse  knows  well  that  he 
may  trespass  almost  witliout  remonstrance  on  his  master's  good 
nature ;  but  who  can  regret  the  slowness  of  a  drive  which  prolongs 
tlie  delight  of  this  conversation?  Under  the  genial  influence  of 
nature  and  local  associations,  all  restraints  are  loosed,  and  he 
pours  forth  fix>m  tlie  springs  of  his  ex|)erience  the  fullest  streams 
of  wisdom  and  graccAil  eloquence.  One  is  irresistibly  prompted  to 
o|)en  tlic  inmost  secret  to  tliis  father-confessor,  to  ask  light  on 
per|)lexcd  passages  of  life,  strength  in  peculiar  trials,  and  comfort 
ill  lioav}'  sorrows.  And  this  trust  is  met  b^*  a  kindness  so  delicate, 
so  impersonal,  3'et  so  penetrating,  that  the  spirit  feels  that  it  is 
known  even  better  than  it  knows  itself.  Morbid  feelings,  long 
prisoned  in  the  breast,  are  healed  and  raised  to  vigorous  freedom 
by  the  bracing  air  of  his  good  sense.  His  disinterestedness,  wide 
as  tlie  sk}' and  horizon,  makes  small  our  anxieties ;  and  meannesses 
vaiusli  beneath  his  love,  as  fog-wreatlis  melt  avfuy  at  noon.  And 
now  we  are  on  the  beach.  Witli  what  untiring  delight  he  watches 
the  couibing  waves,  the  long  sweep  of  foam,  the  glitter  of  tlie 
retiring  waters,  and  lifls  his  voice  in  exultation  amid  the  rushing 
sounds  of  wind  and  ocean  1  But  he  is  not  content  with  the  even 
swell  upon  the  sands.  He  must  show  his  guest  the  favorite  s|K>t8 
among  the  i*ocks ;  and  as  ho  springs  from  i^oint  to  i)oint,  buoyant 
with  enthusiasm,  or  stands  watching  while  the  billows  gather  up 
their  force,  plunge  headlong,  and  are  dashtMl  back  in  sprny,  it  is 
linixl  to  reineinlKT  that  this  eager  guide  is  an  invalid  of  threescore 
years.  On  other  aflernoons,  a  drive  \n  (Quaker  Hill,  U>  gaze  abroad 
over  the  sertMie  landsea|>e  and  tlie  island-dottcHl  ba.y,  or  a  stroll 
through  the  glen  amid  the  cool  shadows,  or  a  ramble  in  the  woo<ls, 
or  visits  to  friends  in  the  neiglil)oring  farm-houses,  occupy  the 
time  till  near  sunset.  That  sacred  hour  he  prefers  to  pass  in  a 
grass}'  path  beyond  tlie  garden,  where  tlie  view  is  unobstructed  of 
the  western  heavens ;  and  he  is  slow  to  seek  the  house,  until  the 
last  cnmson  cloud  is  pale,  and  the  amber  tints  have  faded.    Music, 
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to  tho  charms  of  which  ho  was  every  year  becoming  more  sensi- 
tive, reading  diarades,  and  games  witli  the  3'oong  people,  cheerAil 
talk,  consume  tlie  evening  until  his  earlj'  hour  of  retirement,  and 
then,  summoning  all  to  look  at  the  moonlight  and  stars  through 
the  evergreens,  ho  smilingly  gives  his  beneiliction. 

Thus  passed  the  weeks  and  months  of  summer.  Sunday  brought 
the  change  of  deeper  quiet,  abstinence  fh>m  long  excursions,  soli- 
tude, and  attendance  at  the  neighboring  meeting-house.  Without 
any  suixsrstitious  reverence.  Dr.  Clmnning  felt  his  own  need  of  the 
day  of  rest.  *^  It  is  the  Sabbath,"  he  writes ;  ^*  tlie  remembrancer 
of  our  immortality,  the  soul's  holiday,  when  it  should  renew  itself 
in  happier  regions.  May  it  awaken  a  new  consciousness  of  what 
we  are  and  of  what  we  shall  be  I  How  gratefully  we  should  wel- 
come this  peaceful,  sacred  day  1  After  the  week's  chafing  cares 
and  bustle,  what  a  privilege  to  pause  and  be  refl*eshed  with 
thoughts  of  heaven !  Mow  should  I  I'ejoice  to  go  with  a  message 
of  life  and  immortality  to  my  fellow-lieings  1 "  The  memlxirB  of  his 
family  took  an  active  part  in  Uie  Sunday  school ;  and  ho  himself 
preached  whenever  his  strength  iiermittcd.  On  these  occasions, 
ho  used  no  notes,  but  ap|)ealcd  with  hearty  directness  to  his  simple 
audience.  But  though  tlie  pleasure  which  he  took  in  testifying  his 
IHendly  regard  to  his  neighbors  made  tlacse  services  interesting  to 
him,  he  found  that  his  love  of  exact  statements,  and  his  habit  of 
weighing  op|)Osite  views,  checked  his  IVeedom  in  extem|X)raneous 
discourae.  He  estimated  his  own  success  in  tliis  mode  of  preach- 
ing much  more  humbl3',  however,  than  did  his  hearers ;  for  visitors, 
attrac*tcd  from  Newport  by  his  celebrity,  were  often  more  im- 
pressed with  Uie  apostolic  fervor  and  earnest  piety  and  love  of 
these  village  sennons,  tlian  with  the  eloquence  of  his  more  elaborato 
addresses. 

And  now  scarlet  and  golden  leaves  litter  the  paths,  the  dark 
evergreens  rise  sombrel}',  morning  fogs  lie  heavy  on  tho  lawn,  and 
chill  autumn  winds,  through  the  tinn  hedges,  remind  him  that  his 
season  of  i*ecreation  is  ended.  To  his  society  in  Boston  will  he 
now  carry  Imek  the  truth  he  has  garnered. 

Arrived  in  Boston,  Dr.  Cliunuing's  iirst  hours  were  alwa^'s  passed 
witli  his  mother.  Throughout  his  life,  it  has  been  seen  how  deep 
and  (tonstaut  was  his  llliul  ulfectiou ;  but  every  yeiu*  seenieil  only 
to  brighten  its  beauty  with  new  reverence,  tenderness,  reganl 
for  her  wishes,  and  assiduous  care.  In  a  letter  of  consolation,  ho 
says: — 

1827.  '^I  can  underatand  the  affliction  of  which  you  write, 
though  I  have  not  expeiienced  it.    God  has  seen  fit  to  spare  my 
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mother,  but  I  cannot  cxpoct  her  to  continuo  long,  and  I  feci  what 
a  change  will  be  made  in  my  life  by  her  removal.  A  motlier*s 
love  18,  in  some  views,  more  touching  than  any  other.  It  has 
more  of  the  immutablencss  of  tlic  Divine  goodness.  It  is  a  love 
wiiich  began  witli  our  very  being,  and  follows  us  all  our  days^ 
which  no  waywardness  can  alienate,  which  burns  undimmcd  to  the 
last  hour.  And  will  it  not  survive  the  grave?  Is  not  a  true,  dis- 
intcrcsUHl  pnrentil  love  too  lilcc  the  love  which  God  iKMirs  his 
offspring  to  be  blotted  out?  Then  our  parents  never  die  to  us. 
The  sacred  tic  ma}'  he  strengthened  rather  tlian  dissolved." 

A  few  years  later  he  wrote  in  his  Journal :  — 

'*^/(njy  2G,  1834.  Yesterday  m}'  mother  died.  What  a  change 
in  my  condition !  During  my  whole  life,  her  love  has  been  unre- 
mitted. For  how  many  3'eai'S  has  she  borne  me  in  her  thoughts 
and  heart !  I  have  been  privileged  in  so  long  ministering  to  her 
comfort,  and  I  tntst  that  she  has  received  some  happiness  IVom  my 
aifcction. 

^*  And  now  the  friend  of  my  whole  life,  who,  amidst  all  fluctua- 
tions of  other  friendships,  never  changcfl,  with  whose  very  being  I 
was  entwined,  is  gone.  The  flrst  voice  I  ever  heard  I  shall  hear 
no  more;  the  arms  that  flrst  sustained  me  are  motionless;  the 
expressive  eje  is  quenched.  The  room  where  for  3*ears  I  received 
her  cotniscls  and  blessings  holds  only  her  lifeless  frame.  Her  chair 
is  vacant ! 

*^  Dear  friend,  whose  heart  yearned  over  me  through  all  trials, 
thou  art  gone !  I  can  no  longer  press  thy  hand,  read  thy  coun- 
tennnco,  lioar  thy  wonis  of  pious  gratitude,  offer  pra^'crs  with  thee 
to  our  (*ommon  Father ! 

**  She,  who  gave  a  unity  to  my  whole  being,  who  b}'  her  pres- 
ence, interest,  affection,  lK>und  together  all  the  events  of  my  life, 
has  left  me.  Who  can  l)e  to  me  what  she  has  been?  To  whom 
can  I  Ik;  wtiat  1  have  l>een  to  her?  A  tie  is  broken  which  cannot 
be  replaced  on  earth.  O  that  we  could  have  prolongcnl  her  da3's  in 
comfort !  Hut  she  has  gone  to  One  who  loved  her  better  than  wo 
couhl.     To  His  will  we  resign  her." 

To  an  absent  sister  lie  thus  expressed  his  feelings :  — 

^^Afat/  28,  1834.  This  afternoon  wo  followed  mother's  remains 
to  Cambridge,  where  she  wished  to  be  buried  b}'  the  side  of  her 
mother.  It  Is  at  the  grave  that  we  feel  what  Cliristianit}'  has  done 
for  us.  What  anguish  would  overwhelm  us  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mitting the  dust  to  the  dust,  if  we  felt  that  we  were  shutting  up  in 
cverhiHting  darkness,  silence,  death,  all  that  was  our  friend  I    I 
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felt  that  the  spirit  was  not  there,  —  that  what  we  most  loved  and 
revered  was  not  tliere.  Thanks  to  God  for  the  lio|3e  of  immor- 
talit}' !  How  many  of  our  friends  are  now  gatliercd  into  tliat  hetter 
worhl !  It  seems  ut  sucli  momenta  as  if  wo  couid  never  again  shut 
ourselves  up  in  tliis  narrow  spliere. 

*^  I  thinlc  of  her  last  3'ear  with  great  pleasure  and  tliankfhiness. 
Her  character  seemed  to  improve,  which  is  not  the  ordinaiy  expe- 
rience of  age.  She  extended,  instead  of  narrowing,  her  interests, 
and  found  an  increasing  linppincss  in  licr  social  affections.  Tlio 
kindness  of  her  friends  touclicd  lier  heart  nioixs  and  more,  and  slio 
sometimes  wanted  wonls  to  express  her  gratitude  to  God  for  sur- 
rounding her  with  so  many  who  were  thougliUhi  of  licr  happiness. 
Her  conversation  attracted  as  many  visitora  as  slie  could  see  with 
comfort,  and  yet  it  never  seemed  to  enter  licr  mind  tlmt  slio  was 
capahle  of  giving  pleasure.  Slie  ascril)cd  to  the  pure  good-will  of 
oUiers  what  was  chiefly  owing  to  heraelf.  I  look  on  her  last  daj's 
as  her  best  da^'s.  We  must  be  grateful  that  we  have  not  waited  for 
her  death  to  learn  her  worth ;  but  have.  In  some  mcasura,  given  testi- 
monies of  love  which  have  done  much  to  brighten  her  declining  3'ears. 

^*  Thus  we  are  without  a  mother.  What  a  change !  Our  earliest, 
oldest,  unfailing  friend  has  gone.  She  to  whom  we  seemed  to  bo- 
long  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  gone ;  but  gone  full  of  years  and  honora, 
after  a  favored  life,  a  venerable  age,  and  a  larger  experience  of 
happiness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  human  beings.  I  trust 
mother's  death  will  not  loosen  our  union.  She  was  a  centre  to  us. 
Let  her  memory  bo  a  boml.  One  of  our  consoling  i*ccollections  is, 
that  her  fx;ace  was  never  distiu'bcd  for  a  moment  by  discord  among 
her  children." 

Of  his  mothei'^s  life  and  character  he  gave  this  brief,  but  truthfhl 
sketch,  in  a  letter  to  a  ftiend :  — 

^^June^  1834.^  I  have  Just  lost  m}'  mother.  She  had  attained 
to  tlie  ago  of  eighty-two,  and  Uie  time  had  come  for  her  to  leave 
us ;  and  3'et  I  do  not  feel  tlio  loss  the  less  on  this  account,  for  her 
faculties  had  almost  wholly  escaped  the  influence  of  time,  and  her 
affections  were  gaining  strength  to  the  huit  hour.  She  never  en- 
Jo3'ed  life  more  than  in  her  age.  lielcased  from  the  cares  of 
domestic  life,  she  was  allowed  to  give  up  lierscU'  to  her  friends,  in 
the  quiet  of  her  apartment;  and  there  her  choerfUl  spirit,  bright 
conversation,  and  strong  interest  in  others  drew  round  her  a  numer- 
ous circle,  comprising  man3'  3'onng,  in  whom  she  took  groat  delight. 
She  was  the  motlier  of  ten  childron,  of  whom  nine  attained  to  adult 

1  To  Mn.  Joanna  BaiUie. 
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ycnni,  nnd  sovcn  snn'lvcd  her.  8ho  was  loft  a  widow,  In  narrow 
circiiiiiRlnncrfl,  witli  six  sous  and  tlircc  daitglitcrs,  ilio  oldest  about 
ninotetMi.  Hnt  licr  energy  and  sound  Judgment  cstablisiicd  over 
tlieni  n  sniiifar}'  control,  and  slie  lived  to  see  tliein  prosfKrous  in 
tlio  world  beyond  wliat  is  common  in  sucrli  large  families,  devoted 
to  her  liappiness,  tenderly  alive  to  her  wortii,  united  together  in 
uninterniptc*d  c^onconl,  sincere  believers  in  Christianity,  and  none, 
I  tnist,  stmngers  to  its  |)ower. 

**  At  one  period  of  lier  life,  mj^  mother's  singular  directness  gave 
some  appennmec  of  harilness  to  her  character,  which  time  softened 
down.  Her  sensibility  more  and  more  broke  tlu'ongh  the  restraints 
which  her  aversion  to  pretension  had  imposed ;  so  that  the  winter 
of  her  age  seemed  warmed  and  briglitened  with  the  fervor  of  youtli- 
fui  feehng.  J  never  witnessed  in  her  such  overflowings  of  gratitude 
to  Go<l  and  of  social  affection  as  in  her  last  years.  An  hnprove- 
nient  seemed  going  on  in  her  cliaractcr  like  tliat  which  death  pro- 
duced in  her  countenance,  —  for  at  the  moment  of  death  a  beautiful 
serenity  overspi-ead  her  features,  and  her  brow  became  almost  as 
smooth  as  in  youth. 

'^  Such  is  the  friend  I  have  lost,  — my  earliest,  oldest  friend,— 
who  alone  of  nil  human  beings  has  sj'mpathized  with  me  through 
every  stage  of  nn*  life,  and  whose  love  seemed  to  connect  my  whole 
existence.  Beautiful,  sacred  bond  of  parent  and  child !  How  true 
is  it  that  the  most  precious  gifts  and  beneficent  ordinations  of  God 
are  to  l)e  met  with  in  our  common  paths  I  Under  every  roof  are  to 
l)e  found  these  relations  which  are  meant  to  be  the  springs  of  sub- 
lime virtue  and  the  sincerest  happiness." 

lly  the  death  of  his  mother.  Dr.  Channing  became  the  head  of 
the  family;  and  the  dignity,  tender  affection,  faithfulness,  with 
which  he  fuinilcd  the  duties  of  this  position  could  not  be  surpassed. 
With  thoughtful  sympathy,  he  made  the  trials,  Joys,  responsibilities, 
of  his  brethren  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  his  own.  His 
generosity  to  each  and  all  was  unlimited,  and  grew  witli  their  need 
of  his  aid,  counsel,  or  countenance.  His  res|)ect  for  the  i^ersonal 
independonce  of  others,  dislike  of  any  approach  to  flattonng  atten- 
tions, aversion  to  patroiuige,  st<*rn  sinctuity,  threw  Honietiinos  a 
reserve  over  his  manner,  which  restraineil  the  free  communications 
of  tliose  whom  he  most  desired  to  attract.  Hut  nothing  rejoiced 
him  more  than  hearty  trust  in  his  affection.  He  longed  to  lie  loved 
ogain  with  the  purity  and  truthfulness  with  which  he  himself  loved, 
and  was  deeply  pained  when  he  failed  to  put  others  at  their  ease. 
Si^eaking  of  this  ti-nit,  he  says :  — 

**  I  ex|)ect  my  friends  to  cx>nndc  in  tlie  constancy  of  my  affectioni 
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as  much  as  I  do  in3'self.  I  fed  as  if  tliey  miist  know  what  goes  on 
in  my  hcail,  so  distinct  is  iny  own  consciousness  of  my  stixsngtli  of 
attachment.  1  foi-get  that  I  am  not  very  transparent,  and  cannot 
therefore  l>c  excused  Ax>m  outward  signs  of  rcgaixl." 

*^  M3'  reserve  lias  sometimes  prevented  me  from  dohig  Justice  to 
my  own  heart,  and  given  me  the  apiiearauce  of  ccihhiess  when  1 
have  Ixscn  deeply  touched  hy  kindness.  I  reconnnend  to  3*ou  no 
forced  expressions  of  feeling,  but  when  the  emotion  comes  to  the 
lips,  give  it  utterance." 

*^  I  cannot  express  to  3'ou  the  satisfaction  I  should  find  in  the 
freest  intercourse  of  mind  witli  you.  I  wish  it  for  lK>th  our  sakcs, 
and  I  cannot  blame  myself  for  not  having  established  such  an  in* 
tci^course  of  thought  and  feeling.  I  do  not  mean  hy  this  that  I 
blame  3*ou.  There  are  often  m3'sterious  bars  to  the  free  communi- 
cation of  souls.  I  sometimes  want  |)ower  to  open  otlier  minds  to 
me,  when  I  am  most  desirous  to  do  it." 

A  close  observer  has  well  descril»ed  the  cloud  of  almtraction  in 
which  Dr.  Channing  sometimes  apiKsuixid  to  dwell  apart  fmni  com- 
mon interests,  and  by  which  even  friends  felt  placed  at  a  distance. 

'^  Intimacy  with  him  was  a  rare  thing ;  and  even  where  it  existed, 
it  was  attended  with  restraints  not  usual  in  the  closest  friendship. 
Where  thera  was  |>erfect  freedom  of  mmd  in  intercourse  with  him, 
there  was  not  the  perfect  freedom  of  manner  that  onHnaril3'  follows 
it.  It  has  been  said  of  Washington,  that  none  of  his  militar3'  com- 
panions could  freel3'  lay  their  hand  U|x>n  his  shoulder.  The  same 
was  true  of  Channing.  Ho  was  a  (lerson  of  a  delicate  ftumo,  but  of 
a  great  presence 

^*  It  is  extremel3'  dhficult  to  be  at  once  a  man  of  deep,  earnest, 
continued  thought,  and  a  man  of  society.  When  fixed  attention  to 
some  theme  has  been  channelling  its  wa3'  in  the  mind  all  the  day 
long,  it  is  not  eas3'  at  evening  to  turn  it  into  the  varied  flow  of  easy 
and  perhaps  sportive  conversutiou,  yiehling  iUelf  to  all  the  impulses 
of  surrounding  and  miscellaneous  society.     The  very  fibres  of  Uie 

soul  have  been  strained  till  they  are  stiffened Add  to  all 

this  the  effect  of  a  certain  factitious  reverence  in  societ)'  for  him 
who  beare  the  clerical  odlce ;  let  it  be  such  as  to  forbid,  if  I  may 
sa3'  BO,  the  free  enc*ountcr  of  wits  witii  the  literary,  professional,  or 
intelligent  men  that  suiTOund  him ;  let  them  choose  to  exclude  him 
IVom  their  occasions  of  natural  and  unrestrained  intercoui'se ;  and 
it  will  be  strange  if  he  escape  the  influence  of  such  a  combination  of 
Clauses.  One  ma3'  have  a  nature  the  most  bland,  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate that  ever  existed,  and  3''et  it  will  not  be  strange,  if,  in  such 
circumstances,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  and, 
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indeed,  acquires  a  habit  of  pursuing  out  ids  own  train  of  thouglits, 
so  tlmt  lio  seems  to  bo  alone,  even  in  socict}'.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  this  Iiabit  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  impart  to 
Dr.  Channing  the  air  of  isolation,  and  to  those  around  him  the 
foolhig  of  (M)itRinilnt.  I  In  was  nhvnyH  purnuhig  out  Ills  own  tliouglit ; 
ho  Boomed,  without  intending  it,  to  use  other  men ;  evorytldng  camo 
into  his  cnicihlc,  and  was  melted  and  moulded  into  his  form."  ^ 

Hut  it  was  tlio  predominance  of  Uie  ethical  element  in  Dr. 
Channiug*s  naturfi,  which  chiefly  explains  Uio  awe  induced  by  his 
]Yroscnco.  Kver-wakcful  conscience  gazccl  down  upon  one  through 
his  whole  expression,  and  thcra  seemed  no  covert  from  tlie  calm 
|)enetratiou  of  his  e^'c.  Pretension  felt  abashed,  self-seeking  hum- 
liled,  iM'forc  the  ideal  of  goodness  shining  out  from  his  spirit.  In 
his  look  and  air  tliere  was  an  intentness,  an  expectancy*,  a  concen- 
trated force,  which,  while  they  stimulated  thought,  checked  desire  of 
expression.  His  truthfulness  made  the  interview  solemn  as  a  visit 
to  the  shrine  of  an  oracle.  And  3'et  there  was  no  appearance  of 
severe  Inspection  or  stoical  hanlness.  On  Uie  contrary*,  no  ti*ait 
was  more  remarkable  than  his  delicate  rcganl  for  individual  privacy, 
his  modest  oversight  of  weaknesses,  his  deference  even  for  the  friv- 
olous and  3'oung.  Amidst  keen  self-reproach  one  felt  strengthened 
witli  now  consciousness  of  moral  life,  new  aspirations  after  integ- 
rity. It  was  plain  tlmt  his  reverence  for  the  central  |X)wer  of  good, 
in  every  spirit,  was  3'et  stronger  timn  his  quick  sense  of  superflcial 
altiiiinnentH  in  chnracter.  How  habitually  si'lf-distrii.stfiil  he  was  in 
his  relations  to  others  will  appear  by  a  few  extracts  from  his  letters. 

•*  Among  my  gifts,  I  never  considered  that  of  counsel  as  holding 
a  high  place ;  and  I  have  come  to  thuik  that  duty  is  so  far  an  indi- 
vidual tiling,  so  de|)endent  on  the  inwaixl  fhime  and  on  ])ectdiarities 
wlii<;h  only  he  who  has  them  knows,  Uiat  I  have  less  solicitude  than 
ever  to  be  an  adviser." 

"This  is  all  very  vague,  and  sometimes  we  injure  a  friend  by 
giving  him  the  idea  of  a  danger  witliout  putting  a  finger  on  the  pre- 
cise fault.  I  suspect,  however,  tliat  wo  ennnot  serve  one  another 
much  l)eyond  such  general  hints.  A  man  may  be  set  to  work,  turned 
\\\x)n  himself,  b}-  such  remarks;  but,  unless  his  own  (conscious- 
ness reveals  his  dimculty,  ho  can  hardly  leant  it  from  abroad." 

«*  You  know  me  to  be  above  affectation,  and  to  have  suillcient 
self-reliance  in  certain  cases.  But  I  continually  see  jieople  who,  in 
the  ordinary  eoncenis  of  life,  and  very  imi^ortant  ones  too,  are  wiser 
than  I  am  ;  and  I  fear  to  do  injury  ratlier  than  gcnxl  by  interferenw." 

>  T>r.  Dowey't  Dttcouno  on  the  CImnictcr  and  WriUiiRS  of  Clinniihm,  pp. 
27/28. 
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Ilia  unafTectcd  respect  for  others  made  Dr.  Channing  most  an- 
willing  to  censure  or  to  listen  to  words  of  condemnation.  The 
levity  with  which  character  is  discussed,  and  private  affuira  are  can- 
vassed, was  shocking  to  his  nice  sense  of  honor.  lie  was  utterl}' 
intolerant  of  gossip  and  scandal,  and  over  prompt  to  defend  an 
assailed  reputation,  or  to  explain  unfavorable  reports.  To  a  ftieud 
he  writes :  — 

^'I  would  have  speech  tree  as  tlio  wind  in  regard  to  principles, 
institutions,  great  truths,  ahuses,  opprcssioiui ;  hut  in  regard  to  in- 
dividual acts  and  cliaiiicter,  1  feci  mora  and  mora  tlio  duty  of  cau- 
tion. I  have  faiUi  in  my  fullow-creaturcs ;  but  It  is  exeivised  in 
the  recognition  of  a  deep,  Imperishable  goodness  amidst  many  and 
sometimes  great  imperfections.  I  foi^ivo  everytlilng  to  the  gener- 
ous and  disinterested.  Still  more,  I  admire  and  love,  even  whei-e  I 
see  very  partial  developments  of  diaracter,  and  sometimes  unac- 
countable mixtures  of  evil  wltli  goodness.  I  l)elieve  in  their  tature 
perfection.    How  I  should  rejoice  to  see  it  now  1 " 

In  Airther  illustration  of  this  trait,  the  Dlsconrse  tcom  which  fhse 
extracts  have  been  already  made  may  be  again  quoted. 

'^  His  was  a  goodness  of  heart  the  most  gentle,  tender,  and  con- 
siderate. I  do  not  believe  that  one  unkind  action  can  be  found  in 
his  life.  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  hnrsh  and  luxsiy  word  com^rn- 
ing  any  human  being.  But  here  I  must  still  discriminate.  In  some 
respects  he  was  a  severe  Judge  of  men.  Ca1ml3'  and  consldeititciy 
bis  opinion  was  expressed ;  but  It  was  Strang  and  clear,  and  doubt- 
less uns|)arlng.  Ho  seemed  at  times  a  rigorous  censor.  Kspccially 
towards  sensual  alx>rrations  he  was  so,  and  had  some  right  to  be, 
slneo  he  showed  no  Indulgence  lowiirds  hinmelf.  Hut  ids  rigor  was 
alwa3*s  tempei*ed  with  pit)'.  Informed,  on  an  occasion,  of  a  person 
who  liad  fallen  In  this  res|)ect,  *  Yes,'  ho  said,  ^  I  know  that  he  has 
dishonored  himself,'  witli  such  a  tone  of  i*cbuke  and  sorrow  united 
as  I  can  never  forget.  That  was  doubtless  an  awfull)*  severo  moral 
Judgment  which  he  once  pronounced  on  the  natura  of  ixstrlbutlon, 
but  it  was  not  harsh  nor  cruel.  A  representation  of  tlie  pains  to  be 
inflicted  by  conscience  In  another  life  having  been  mentioncil,  as 
very  imprcssivo,  ^  Yes,'  he  said,  '  and  it  is  all  true ;  but,  alter  all, 
does  not  tlio  heaviest  retribution  for  sin  lie  in  tlao  sin  itself,  —  lie  in 
being  a  sinner,  —  lie  in  the  darkness  and  moral  annihilation  which 
sin  causes,  although  tlie  offender  be  unconscious  of  it  ?'  Terrible 
thought  1  but  one  breathing  lenity  and  compassion,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  none  but  a  mind  awAilly  Impressed  by  the  evil  of  sin  could 
have  suggested  it.  But  so  were  all  things  tem|)ered  in  him.  Ho 
was  doubtless,  fix)m  the  very  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  a  stiiot 
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and  fear  All  judge  of  the  charactere  of  men ;  but  how  candid,  con- 
Biderate,  and  forl)caring  lie  was,  all  who  have  oonvorecd  much  with 
him  inuRt  know." ' 

Dr.  Channing  judged  himself,  indeed,  far  moi-e  strictly  tlmn  he 
did  otiicrs,  and  demanded  more  of  his  own  will.  Uis  magnanimity 
in  nclcnowlodging  limitations  and  errors,  accepting  criticism,  and 
leaving  IiIh  reputation  to  the  just  care  of  his  fellow-men,  may  bo 
sliown  1)3'  the  following  extracts  from  iiis  corres|>ondence. 

*^  I  have  come  to  Uiiiik  but  little  about  the  judgments  people  form 
of  me ;  for  they  can  know  but  little  of  the  actions  on  which  they 
pass  sentence.  I  ex|>cct  frequent  misrepresentation  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  wish  to  be  innuenc(Ml  by  indirect  rather  than  direct  ju<1g- 
meuts  about  me.  To  explain  ni3'self.  When  F  do  right,  all  good 
minds  virtually  approve  me,  whether  they  know  what  I  have  done 
or  not  Their  love  of  virtue  is  a  love  of  me,  as  far  as  I  am  virtuous. 
80  when  I  do  wrong,  though  wholly  undetected,  all  good  minds  con- 
demn me  as  trut^^  as  if  the}-  witnessed  the  particular  deed.  This  is 
the  only  judgment  to  be  hoped  or  feared,  and  this  is  infallible.     I 

wish  to  take  refuge  from  superHcial  censures  in  this As  to 

3'our  want  of  faith,  is  it  of  the  same  naturo  with  mine?  I  have  faith 
in  groat  principles,  and  faith  in  their  ultimate  triumph ;  but  I  often 
want  faitii  in  the  S3'mpath3'  of  individuals  with  whom  I  converse, 
and  shrink  from  expressing  the  truth,  lest  it  should  meet  no  response. 
This  I  am  trying  to  overcome." 

'*  You  have  begun  well  to  tell  me  of  my  errors.  What  3'ou  have 
begun  half  in  sport  I  should  be  glad  to  have  3'ou  carr3'  on  in  earnest. 
I  would  know  m3'self,  if  possible ;  for  I  think  that  I  am  prepared 
for  the  knowledge,  by  my  strong  confldence  in  the  capacit3'  of  refor- 
mation which  l)elongs  to  our  nature,  and  which  God  is  most  ready 
to  assist." 

'*  I  ask  you  to  retaliate  m3'  severities  by  setting  all  my  defects  and 
sins  iH^fore  me.     If  I  do  not  profit,  I  will  promise  to  be  gratcHd." 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  remarlcs  on  m3'  Lectures.  You  were  right 
in  thinking  timt  I  like  the  greatest  freedom  of  criticism.  My  prin- 
cipal objection  to  criticism  is,  that  it  recalls  my  mind  to  what  I  have 
written.  When  a  work  of  mine  is  fairly  through  the  press,  I  wish 
to  shake  hands  with  it  and  say  a  last  word  of  blessing,  and  to  know 
it  no  more." 

"  I  thank  you  for  3*our  remarks  on  m3''  article.  They  were  only 
too  sparing.  Do  read  the  article  when  it  comes  out.  You  will  find 
that  in  almost  every  instance  I  have  followed  your  suggestions,  and 
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I  feci  my  work  to  be  improved.  I  need  a  oounseUor.  My  mind  is 
eomctimes  too  fervent  for  accuracy  or  caution  of  expression,  and, 
falica  as  wo  are  ou  cvii  times,  every  wonl  needs  to  be  weiglied." 

**  I  am  unwiiiing  to  owe  reputation  to  conoealment  of  any  kind. 
I  liave  not  slirunk  from  saying  wbat  I  think  true,  for  the  sake  of 
nursing  my  good  name." 

llaj'Ail  ironj'  was  a  means  of  reproof  tliat  Dr.  Channing  occasion- 
ally used  with  great  effect  in  his  immc<liate  circle ;  but  tliero  was 
such  a  liglit  of  kindness  in  his  eye  and  smile,  and  such  a  purity,  in- 
nocence, and  childlike  sportiveness  in  his  allusions,  tliat  the  most 
sensitive  could  not  feel  pained.  His  silence,  too,  in  the  presence 
of  unreasonable  emotion,  was  more  impressive  than  most  earnest 
speech.  Only  on  extreme  occasions  did  he  express  indignation,  and 
tlien  it  was  tempered  witli  pity.  His  habitual  mildness  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  once  to  a  sceptic,  who  was  reproaching  Jesus  Christ 
for  his  ^^  angry  denunciations."  In  answer.  Dr.  Channing  opened 
the  New  Testament  and  read  the  passages  referred  to  aloud.  As 
soon  as  lie  had  finished,  his  hearer  said,  ^^  O,  if  Uiai  was  tlie  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  it  altera  the  case  I "  He  recognized  that  Justice 
might  be  at  once  firm,  and  fi*ce  from  peraonal  passion.  Tliis  con- 
sistent gentleness  of  manner,  however,  was  the  result  of  self-com- 
mand. By  temperament  he  was  ardent,  even  to  impetuosity,  and 
nothing  in  his  cliaracter  was  mora  lieautiful  than  Uie  serene  benig- 
nity with  which  he  controlled  his  quick  impulses. 

Enlightened  will,  indeed,  presided  over  all  his  native  instincts. 
**  I  had  naturallj',"  he  once  said,  ^*  not  a  little  ph^'sical  fear,  but  I 
have  outgrown  it.  A  sudden  emergency  might  prove  me  a  coward ; 
but  give  me  time  to  survc}'  the  foe  or  danger,  and  I  should  not  trem- 
ble." Probably'  he  mistook  sensibility  and  imagination  for  fear ;  but 
if  so,  he  hod  certainly  verified  in  experience  his  own  words,  —  '*  I 
call  that  mind  fVee,  which,  through  confidence  In  God  and  in  tlie 
power  of  virtue,  has  cast  oflT  all  fear  but  that  of  wrong-doing,  which 
no  menace  or  peril  can  inthrall,  which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumults, 
and  |)08sc88cs  itself  though  all  else  l)e  lost."^  When  the  Hon. 
Josiali  Quinc3'  was  delivering  a  centennial  address  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  Boston,  in  the  Old  South  church,  the  alarm  was  given  that 
one  of  the  galleries  was  falling  beneath  the  prcssuro  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  consternation  and  uproar  in  the  vast  crowd  were  ap- 
palling. **  Dr.  Channing  rose,"  said  a  fiiend  who  was  near  him, 
'^  lookcil  around,  saw  the  im|K>8sibllity  of  escape,  and  then  romaiiied 
standing,  ^  calm  and  self-possessed,'  without  a  change  in  his  coun- 

1  Worki,  Vol.  IV.  p.  78.    One  Volumo  EdiUon,  p.  174. 
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tenancc  or  attitude,  till  tlie  ngitatton  had  subsided."  Ver}^  seldom, 
too,  wa»  he  known  to  exhibit  tlie  usual  signs  of  grief.  In  tlie  midst 
of  persons  excited  by  a  pathetie  apiieal,  some  one  said  to  him, 
"  IIow  can  3'ou  be  so  unmoved?"  **  Mj'  tears,"  ho  answered,  '* do 
not  lie  so  near  m}'  eyes."  Once,  however,  when  a  very  dear  sister- 
in-lnw  was  talteii  away,  he  went  to  visit  his  mother,  and,  Icneeling 
down  l)y  tlie  si<1o  of  her  chair,  was  for  a  time  borne  aws}*  by  tlio 
flcMxl  fif  Ills  sfirrow.  And  on  retiring  from  lits  niollier*s  deatl)-l)ed, 
he  coui<l  onl3'  utter,  while  his  eyes  were  suffused  and  his  voice  trem- 
bled, **  In  sucli  an  hour  may  you  Iiave  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  3'ou  have  lieen  a  goocl  son."  A  friend,  wlio  carried  him  the 
drea(l(\il  news  of  Charles  Follen's  death,  relates  that  an  expression 
of  ogou}'  convulsed  his  features ;  but  instantly  he  covered  his  face 
witli  Ills  hands,  and  then,  looking  up  with  a  most  radiant  and  tri- 
umphant smile,  he  said,  '*  It  is  all  well."  Thus,  in  most  trying 
scenes,  the  spirit  shone  out  unclouded. 

Dr.  Channing*s  perfect  self-control  was  shown,  also,  in  his  for- 
bearance under  injuries.  In  relation  to  a  slander  that  was  once 
circulated  about  him,  he  thus  wrote  to  a  friend :  — 

'*  Boston  J  November  9,  1837.  I  like  to  know  the  evil  that  is  said 
of  me,  liecause  much  of  it  may  be  traced  to  misapprehension  of 
wliat  really  took  place,  and  Ix^cause  sometimes  part  of  it  has  a 
foundation  in  real  defects  of  character,  and  may  be  used  for  self- 
knowledge  and  self-reform I  shall  not  be  angennl.     Dis- 

ap|)ointmcnt  with  me  in  such  cases  is  sorrowful,  never  angr}',  and 
the  impression  of  wrong  is  soon  effaced  by  the  subjects  of  deep, 
al)sorbing  interest  which  every  day  pour  in  on  my  mind.  I  have 
the  placablcncss  of  a  short  memory,  if  not  of  a  Christian  spirit. 

This  must  not  trouble  ,  for  it  does  not  trouble  me.     I  only 

ask  for  light  to  make  my  path  plain.  Happily-,  on  this  point  I  am 
sure  of  myself,  wliich  I  cannot  say  of  other  defects.  I  make  it  my 
rule  to  spend  my  whole  ineotne^  to  la^'  up  nothing.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hold  myself  bound  not  to  exceed  my  income,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  m.v  case,  as  in  others,  tlie  self-denial  and  economy 
necessary'  to  keep  within  this  iKNind  may  pass  witli  some  for  mean- 
ness. ()n  tills  lit*ad  I  have  no  solicitude,  because,  fVom  the  nature 
of  tlie  c*ase,  I  am  sure,  not  only  of  m}'  motives,  but  of  my  conduct. 
This  ma3'  explain  re|)ort8  to  m}'  injury." 

** /i»«/ow,  Noremher  26,  1837.  As  to  the  reports  themselves, 
they  do  not  tlisturb  me.  I  have  gone  through  tlie  hardening  pro- 
cess to  ^vliich  all  public  men  are  expose<l  in  our  cotiiiUy,  and  not 
in  vain.  I  am  actnistomed  to  the  free  use  which  sects,  parties,  and 
iiulividitals  make  of  my  name,  and  I  hope  Uiat  BonieUiing  higher 
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than  habit  keeps  me  calm.  I  have,  too,  an  excellent  specific 
against  injuries  of  this  kind,  namely,  a  sliort  rocmor}',  aided  by 
absor|)tion  in  very  interesting  subjects.  We  visionaHes,  as  we  are 
called,  liave  this  privilege,  fVoni  living  in  the  air,  Uiat  tlio  liarsh 

sounds  n*om  eaith  make  onl^*  a  slight  impression  on  the  ear 

I  have  no  desire  to  l\now  the  pai-ticular  reiMHls,  lieenuse  tlie^'  can- 
not help  me  to  understand  m3'self.  Sometimes  this  common  liar, 
rumor,  does  tell  truths,  and  I  hold  myseir  lH>und  to  bo  instnictcd 
by  an  enemy.  But  in  tlie  present  case  I  tliink  I  know  myself. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  regix*ttcd  sending  you  ni3'  lust  let- 
ter on  one  account.    I  spoke  there  of  my  niles  or  habits  of  cx|x^nse. 

The  love  I  have  for  you  and  inukes  nie  willing  to  8|ieuk  to 

you  of  snch  personal  affairs,  but  to  tlie  world,  to  my  harsh  Judges, 
to  evil  rciKirtors,  I  have  no  explanation  to  make.  My  rcputntiouy 
if  it  is  good  for  anythhig,  will  take  caro  of  itself.  I  lieg  you, 
therefore,  to  say  notliing  of  that  part  of  my  letter  to  any  person. 
Be  not  anxious  to  vindicate  me,  except  on  tlio  ground  of  3'onr  own 
observation.  1  can  Amiish  you  no  wi)a|M>ns.  1  know  how  many 
evil  nimors  are  spread  about  me ;  not  tliat  I  have  enemies,  for  I 
doubt  whetlier  one  human  lieing  cherishes  any  malignity  towards 
me ;  but  mj;  retired  habits  favor  much  misapprehension,  and  tlien 
my  defects,  with  a  little  exaggeration,  Aimish  good  topics  for  tlio 
gossip  of  the  day.  These  rumors  I  leave  to  tliemselvcs.  I  would 
not  on  anj'  account  undergo  tlie  labor  of  ^  ferreting '  them  out.  I 
only  ask  Uiat  my  friends  will  do  me  Justice.  I  am  ashamed  to 
talk  so  much  of  myself,  and  here  let  the  subject  drop." 

Most  strange,  indeed,  it  was  that  any  one  could  have  ever  sus- 
pected this  generous,  hospitable,  open-handed  man  of  illil)crality 
in  money  mattera.  To  his  relatives,  to  the  desen-ing  and  strag- 
gling, to  the  poor,  to  charitable  enterprises,  he  gave  without  stint. 
In  the  minutest  practical  alTuirs,  as  in  his  highest  profossctl  princi- 
ples, his  life  was  love.  Possibly  an  explanation  of  this  gratuitous 
calumn}'  ma}'  be  found  in  domestic  circumstances  to  which  he  once 
had  occasion  thus  to  refer :  — 

^^  January^  1842.  I  am  unable  to  make  the  loan  which  3'ou 
request.  The  little  propci-ty  which  can  be  called  strictly  my  own 
is  loaned  to  relatives,  and  luul  1  more,  the  saino  dis|K>sition  would 
be  made  of  it.  The  property  which  passes  for  mine,  but  which  is 
my  wife's,  I  regard  and  treat  as  hers.  I  never  invest  it,  but  leave 
it  to  the  care  of  fViends,  as  was  the  case  before  our  marriage,  and, 
indeed,  her  control  and  use  of  it  are  essentially  the  same  as  at  that 
period.    I  could  serve  such  a  cause  as  3'ourB  only  by  a  donation. 
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or  bj*  loaning  inoomo.  But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  neitlier  of  these 
moclcs  of  ossistancic  is  in  my  |K>wer.  Our  rule  is,  to  \Ay  up  notli- 
iiig,  to  add  noltiing  to  our  property,  to  expend  our  whole  income, 
and  to  seek  secure,  not  productive,  investments  of  property.  I 
make  this  communication  for  jou,  and  you  only,  because  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  it  is  no  indifference  to  3'our  cause  which 
leads  mc  to  witldiold  the  aid  3'ou  ask.  It  would  rejoice  me  to 
assist  you,  —  to  give  sometliing  more  than  good-wishes  to  an  ex- 
periment so  interesting  to  a  Cln-istian." 

From  his  position  as  the  minister  of  a  leading  congregation  and 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  fVom  the  social  relations 
into  wliifii  lie  was  brought  by  birth  and  by  marriage.  Dr.  Channing 
wns  connected  with  the  higliest  class  of  Boston  society ;  and  refino- 
uiciit  of  feeling,  tastes,  nn<l  habits  made  him  value  at  tlieir  Aill 
worth  ail  moans  of  elegance.  But,  as  has  been  fully  shown,  his 
wliolo  t1ion<i:lit  and  aim  wore  to  tlirow  open  and  difHiso  tlie  privi- 
leges of  cultivated  life.  lie  had  an  utter  aversion  ^  tlie  exdu- 
siveness  and  arrogance  of  fashion.  A  few  passages  from  his 
corre9|>ondcnce  will  show  his  desire  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  less-favored  brethren. 

**  Aprils  1835.  I  wisli  more  and  more  a  simple,  unostentatious 
st3ie  of  living.  Tlie  inconsistency  of  our  habits  with  Christianity 
strikes  me  more  and  more.  They  separate  us  from  our  fellow- 
creatures,  instead  of  spreading  our  sympathy  and  keeping  love  in 
perpetual  exercise.  I  wish  to  bear  witness  to  tlie  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  urge  on  men  tlie  duty  of  living  for  tlieir  own  and 
others*  perfection  as  they  have  not  done,  and  my  own  habits  must 
not  war  with  my  teaching.  M3'  aim  is  to  spend  noUiing  on  myself 
wliich  health  and  usefulness  do  not  require." 

'*  ^Afy,  1835.  I  am  pained  by  the  narrow,  exclusive  spirit  which 
prevnils  even  in  our  republic.  Whilst  we  value  the  socict}'  of  the 
more  culUvatcd,  let  us  look  011  every  human  being  as  one  of  our 
family." 

^^  Jiinn  22,  1835.  So  yon  are  building  a  house.  By  what  sym- 
pathy is  it  that  we  are  lK>tli  catrylng  on  the  same  work  at  once? 
I  hope,  however,  3'our  practical  wisdom  hns  kept  3'ou  fmm  my 
ern)r.  M3'  house  threatens  to  swell  be3'ond  my  means,  so  that  I 
cainiot  tliink  of  it  with  a  |)erfectl3'  quiet  conscience.  This  is  the 
onl3'  |K)int  in  which  I  am  in  danger  of  extravagance.  I  spend 
nothing  on  luxuries,  amusements,  shows.  My  food  is  the  sim- 
plest; m3'  clothes  sometimes  call  for  rebuke  from  affectionate 
friends,  not  for  tlieir  want  of  neatness,  but  for  Uieir  venerable  age. 
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But  one  Indulgence  I  want,  —  a  good  house,  open  to  the  sun  and 
air,  with  ajNU-tineuts  large  enough  for  breathing  fW)ely,  and  com- 
manding 8ometbiug  of  earth  and  sky.  A  friend  of  mine  repeated  to 
me  the  sayhig  of  a  child,  —  '  Mother,  the  country  has  more  sky  tliau 
the  town/  Now  I  want  sky,  and  my  house,  thougli  in  a  city,  gives 
mo  a  fine  sweep  of  pros|)ect,  and  un  air  almost  as  free  as  tlic  countr)'. 
^*  I  do  not,  however,  suffer  even  a  house  to  be  an  essential. 
When  I  tliink  of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and 
of  tlie  millions  of  fellow-creatures  living  in  outward  and  inward 
destitution,  I  feel  doubts  and  misgivings  in  enjo3'ing  the  many 
accommodations  which  respectability  is  thought  to  requira.  To  a 
Christian,  to  one  who  hungers  and  thirsts  alter  moral  excHillcnoo, 
what  i>crplexities  and  obstructions  are  offered  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  society  1  IIow  hard  to  realize  our  conception  of  disin- 
tei*cstcd  virtue  1  IIow  the  fetters  of  custom,  forged  by  a  self- 
indulgent  world,  weigli  on  us,  and  Inthrali  the  purer  and  more 
generous  feelings  1  Were  I  entering  on  life,  instead  of  approach- 
ing its  end,  with  my  present  views  and  feelings,  and  witli  no  tics, 
I  should  strive  for  a  condition  whicli,  without  severing  me  from 
society,  would  leave  me  more  ft*ee  to  act  from  my  own  spirit,  to 
follow  faitiifully  and  uncompromisingly  the  highest  manifestations 
of  virtue  made  to  my  mind.  I  mean  not,  however,  to  repine.  I 
have  not  been  wholly  a  slave  to  outwaitl  and  inferior  iuiluenocs, 
and  tliere  is  a  world  of  true,  perfect  freedom." 

^^  October^  1835.  Had  I  more  strength  and  wealth,  I  should  de- 
vote myself  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  cs|>ecially 
the  laboring  classes ;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  tliem,  and  my  means 
are  scatteretl  by  so  many  claims,  that  I  cannot  sustain  others  to 
lal>or  among  them." 

'*  June^  1837.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  person  should  dress  plainly 
because  he  is  religious ;  but  there  is  a  reason  why  we  all  should. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  finery  and  rags  near  each  other.  If  we  would 
clothe  the  naked,  instead  of  dressing  extravagantly,  how  much 
better  it  would  l)e !  I  desii-e  to  have  the  (Inest  taste  cultivated  in 
all,  to  have  the  power  of  perceiving  and  enjoying  beauty  called  out 
in  all.  Hut  I  cannot  wear  costly  garments  while  I  see  such  a  man 
as  Allstou  scarcely  able  to  live.  What  a  disgmce  is  it  to  Ikiston, 
that  the  greatest  genius  of  this  country  in  his  department  should  bo 
in  want  1  Millions  are  spent  in  decoration  every  year,  but  nothing 
is  given  to  him.  I  would  have  our  private  dwellings  simple,  but 
our  public  edifices  magnificent  models  of  taste,  and  ornaments  to 
the  city.    I  would  have  a  public  gallery  ft'eely  open.    We  should 
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not  keep  pictnrcB  at  home,  or  more  than  one,  perhaps,  ami  the  rest 
slionkl  bo  for  the  community.  Expensive  furniture  is  of  the  least 
possible  value,  because  it  is  so  artificial ;  and,  in  tliis  country,  it  is 
a  source  of  great  trouble,  fVom  needing  so  roudi  care  to  Iceep  it  in 
order.    Tlio  way  to  be  comfortable  hero  Is  to  live  simply." 

*^  jiiigtigtj  1837.  I  B\yiok  of  my  faith  in  the  coming  kingdom  of 
lioavon  upon  oarUi,  and  yet  I  feel  iU  weakness.  Wo  all  need  to 
believe  nioro  profoundly  in  what  may  be  accomplislicd  now  within 
us  and  around  us  by  tlie  helps  of  Christianity  and  of  God's  spirit. 
How  pi-one  we  all  are  to  make  the  world,  as  it  now  exists,  the 
standard  of  our  hopes,  efforts,  and  lives  1 " 

**  September  25,  1838.  I  shall  read  your  article  on  <  Domestic 
Service'  with  much  interest.  It  is  a  subject  which  forces  itself  on 
me  often.  The  true  relation  between  families  and  their  domestics 
is  little  understood.  One  would  think  that  living  under  ono  roof 
would  bo  a  tie  of  some  strength,  and  that  people  crossing  each 
oUiRi-'s  paUi  every  hour  would  come  to  sympatliize  in  one  another's 
weal  and  woe :  but  among  us  there  is  iittio  fellow-feelhig ;  not  that 
there  is  unkindness  or  injustice,  but  much  mutual  indifference.  I 
trust  that  we  are  in  a  iK^ttcr  way,  and  that  the  complaints  about 
domestics  will  wake  up  people  to  ask  if  the  relation  may  not  need 
somo  essential  reform.  In  this  country,  the  idea  of  re^peetabilitg 
roust  be  associated  with  domestic  sertice,  and  nothing  but  ignorance 
on  both  sides  prevents  this." 

*'  SefUember^  1838.  Hie  intelligence  of  our  people  is  what  we 
must  lie  Judged  by.  The  higher  class  here  is  continually  '  invaded' 
and  fillod  from  l)o1ow.  Consequently,  we  cannot  have  tlie  refine- 
ment, the  grace,  of  the  higher  classes  abroad.  We  have  not  tlieir 
distinctive  accomplishments,  their  conventional  manners.  But  in 
realit}'  we  have  more  vigor  of  mind,  a  rough,  health}'  enorgy  for 
common  pursuits." 

This  desire  of  elevating  all  men  to  the  privileges  of  the  most  re- 
fined each  3'ear  colored  more  decpt^'  the  tone  of  thought,  conversa- 
tion, and  preaeliing  of  Dr.  Chanr"  ng.  He  saw  that  political  freedom 
and  equality  are  of  little  value  without  social  freedom  and  equality, 
and  that  these  can  bo  practically  attained  only  by  a  reconstruction 
of  social  relations.  These  views  led  him  to  watch  with  deep 
anxiety  the  tendencies  of  his  adopted  city.  He  felt  proud  of  lier 
intelligence  and  philanthropy,  and  was  inclined  to  tliink  that  no 
comnuniity  in  Christendom  surpassed  hor  in  purity.  Justice,  and 
efibrts  for  general  improvement.  lUit  he  rcganled  with  pain  her 
rapidly  Increasing  matc;rial  pmsperity,  and  still  more  the  growing  in- 
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flaenoe  of  wealth  and  fashion.    The  following  extracts  will  indicato 
his  feelings  in  relation  to  Boston. 

1835.  *'  A  census  Just  taken  in  tliis  cit}'  reports  our  number  to  be 
seventy-seven  thousand,  and  yet  the  people  are  not  satisfied.  They 
want  a  new  railroad  to  connect  us  with  the  Lakes  and  the  West,  which 
will  double  our  ix>pulation.  What  good  is  to  come  from  tliis  great 
accumulation  of  |)eople  I  do  not  see.  If  wo  loved  |)coplo  more  by  hav- 
ing more  swaiming  about  us,  I  should  not  object ;  but  I  fear  men 
grow  cheaper,  and  are  less  cared  for,  in  large  cities  than  in  small." 

^' Jl/by,  1836.  We  are  a  city  too  much  given  to  croaking.  I 
have  been  told  that  we  were  on  tlic  brink  of  niin  ever  since  I  Knew 
the  place.  Those  whoso  duty  it  is  to  carry  forwaixl  society  des[iair 
of  it.  They  despair  of  tlie  body  of  the  people,  despair  of  our  in- 
stitutions, despair  of  liberty  through  the  world.  Too  many  of  our 
young  men  grow  up  in  a  school  of  despair.  Instead  of  hearing  a 
generous,  kindling  voice,  summoning  them  to  the  service  of  their 
country  and  mankind,  they  hear  tlie  palsying  tones  of  cold  derision 
.or  desiK>nding  prophecy,  and  Uio  effect  on  the  3'oung  I  know  to  l>o 
mournAil.  Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  intelligent 
.European,  asking  me  with  much  concern  wliether  he  could  trust  the 
report  of  a  friend  Just  returned  fh>m  Boston,  who  had  told  him  that 
we  in  this  city  had  given  up  tlie  cause  of  freedom  in  despair,  and 
timt  we  were  prcpared  for  monarchy.  In  reply,  I  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  a  stranger  was  apt  to  misiuterpi-ct  our  croaking,  that 
our  heart  was  sounder  than  our  language,  tliat  a  man  who  should 
take  us  at  our  word,  and  set  up  for  king,  would  llnd  a  sti*ango 
dearth  of  subjects;  but  still,  tliat  there  was  a  scepticism  which 
augui'cd  badly  for  the  counti*y.  Much  as  I  lament  our  want  of 
tolerance,  I  lament  our  want  of  faith  in  Ininian  improvement  much 
mora.  This  hangs  as  a  weight  on  our  i)olitical  and  religious  pro- 
gi*ess.  What  a  new  city  this  would  become,  if  the  enlightened  and 
influential  would  enter  with  a  trustAil  spirit  on  tlie  work  of  forming  a 
community  worthy  of  freedom,  and  fltte<l  to  sustain  litMs  institutions  I 

^^  You  will  not  think  that  I  undervahie  the  advantages  or  im- 
provements of  the  cit3'  in  which  I  live.  Did  I  not  love  and  honor 
it,  I  should  say  nothing  of  its  defects.  Believing,  as  I  do,  tliat  it 
contains  elements  of  improvement  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  no  other 
city  on  earth,  I  am  anxious  Uiat  the  obstructions  to  their  develop- 
ment should  Iks  removed.  I  would  leave  it  for  no  s])ot  under 
heaven.  But  may  1  not,  thereforo,  see,  and  should  I  not  speak  of 
its  defects?  Boston  can  alfoi*d  to  be  spoken  of  truly  and  plainly. 
In  thinking  so,  I  pay  it  the  best  tribute  of  resixsct." 

1837.     ^*  In  spite  of  the  deadening  power  of  habit,  in  spite  of 
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the  might)'  worldly  movement,  the  rush  for  gain,  which  seems  to 
alisorb  all  our  cncrgiesi  there  is  some  higher  life,  some  conscious- 
ness of  tlic  grcnt  defects  of  our  social  state  and  of  individual  virtue, 
some  aspiration  after  something  better.  Winter  has  its  signs  of 
spring,  Hwcllings  of  Icaf-bnds  on  the  naked  branches.  I  live  by 
faitli  and  ho|)e,  and  was  never  farther  from  despair. 

**  Tlic  passion  for  lectures  continues,  and  tlicse  and  other  pleas- 
ures have  shut  up  our  theatres  almost  entirely'.  I  hope  the  next 
triumphs  of  i*oason  and  civilization  will  be  over  great  parties.  Are 
we  not  cultivated  enough  for  society^  Now  we  congregate;  but 
ought  it  to  satisfy  our  ambition  to  take  the  first  rank  among  gre- 
garious aniumls?" 

And  now  let  us  take  an  outline  view  of  a  da}'  of  Boston  life.  The 
sun  is  Just  rising,  and  the  fires  are  scarcely  lighted,  when,  with  rapid 
step,  Dr.  Channing  enters  his  study.  lie  has  been  wakeful  during 
many  hours,  his  brain  teeming,  and,  under  the  excitement  of  his 
morning  bath,  he  longs  to  use  tlie  earliest  moments  for  work.  Ills 
e3'e  and  smile  are  so  bright,  his  step  is  so  elastic,  his  whole  air  so 
buoj'ant,  —  the  spiiit,  in  a  wonl,  seems  so  to  shine  through  his  slight 
frame,  —  that  a  stranger  would  not  anticipate  the  languor  which 
protracted  lalior  will  bring.  '*Dr.  Channing  small  and  weak!" 
said  a  Kentuckian,  who  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  his  writings  ;  ^*  I 
thought  he  was  six  feet,  at  least,  in  height,  witli  a  A*esh  cheek, 
broad  dicst,  voice  like  that  of  man}'  waters,  and  strong-limbed  as  a 
giant."  And  now,  in  this  morning's  time,  you  see  how  radiant 
he  is  with  energy.  His  first  act  is  to  write  down  Uie  thoughts 
which  have  been  given  in  his  vigils ;  next,  he  reads  a  chapter  or 
more  in  Oricsbach*s  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament;  and  after  a 
quick  glnnce  over  tlie  newspai>ers  of  the  day,  ho  takes  his  light  re- 
past. J^lorning  prayera  follow,  and  then  he  retires  to  his  study- 
table.  If  he  Is  reading,  you  will  at  once  notice  this  |)ecu]iarity, 
that  he  studies  |>en  in  hand,  and  that  his  book  is  crowded  with 
folded  sheets  of  paper,  which  continually  multiply,  as  trains  of 
thought  are  suggested.  These  notes  are  rarely  quotations,  but 
chiefiy  questions  and  answers,  qualifications,  condensed  statements, 
germs  of  interesting  views ;  and  when  the  volume  is  nnislicd,  they 
are  carefully  selected,  arranged,  and,  under  distinct  heads,  placed 
among  other  paiK^rs  in  a  secretary.  If  he  is  writing,  unless  mak- 
ing preparation  for  the  pulpit  or  for  publication,  the  same  process 
of  accumulating  notes  is  continued,  which,  at  the  end  of  each  day 
or  week,  arc  also  filed.  Ancl  as  your  eye  scans  the  interior  of  the 
secretary,  you  ol)serve  that  it  is  already  filled  with  heaps  of  similar 
notes,  arranged  in  onler,  with  titles  over  each  compartment.   These 
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are  tho  materiak  for  the  work  on  ^'  Man/'  When  a  topic  is  to  be 
treated  at  length  in  a  sermon  or  essay,  these  notes  are  consulted, 
tlic  reflections,  conjectures,  doubts,  conclusions,  of  many  years  are 
rcviewe<1,  and  then,  with  trcasui*cs  of  niuinory  orderly  arranged, 
Dr.  Chanuing  fuses  and  recasts  his  gathered  oitis,  under  tlie  warm 
impulse  of  the  moment.  He  first  draws  up  a  skeleton  of  his  sub- 
ject, selecting  with  special  care  and  making  prominent  the  central 
principle  tliat  gives  it  unity,  and  from  which  branch  fortli  correlative 
considerations.  Until  |)erfectly  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
essential  truth  of  tliis  nmin  view,  he  cannot  proceed.  Questions  are 
raised,  objections  considered,  explanations  given,  definitions  stated, 
what  is  merely  ailvcntitious  and  accidental  swept  aside,  the  ground 
cleared,  in  a  word,  and  tlie  granite  foundation  laid  bare  for  the 
corner-stone.  And  now  the  work  goes  rapidly  forward.  With  fly- 
ing pen  he  makes  a  rough  draft  of  all  that  he  intends  to  say,  on 
sheets  of  pajicr  folded  lengthwise,  leaving  half  of  each  page  bare. 
He  then  reads  over  what  he  has  written,  and  on  the  vacant  half- 
page  supplies  defects,  strikes  out  redundancies,  indicates  the  needed 
qualifications,  modifies  expi*essions.  Thus  sure  of  his  thought  and 
aim,  and  conscientiously  prepared,  he  abandons  himself  to  the 
ardor  of  composition. 

Dr.  Channing,  however,  self-governed  and  mcthoilical  tliough  he 
was,  did  not  always  find  himself  in  a  fit  mood  to  write ;  and  then 
ho  forbore  to  force  his  mind  to  unwilling  eflbrt.  Ho  knew  that 
fallow  seasons  must  alternate  witli  fruitfulness.  He  thus  describes 
his  own  experience :  — 

*^  I  have  great  faith  in  ihspiration ;  but  it  is  a  iVuit  and  reward  of 
faithful  toil,  not  a  chance  influence  entirely  out  of  our  |)ower." 

^^  There  is  often  a  mysteriousness  in  the  combination  of  constitu- 
tional qualities.  Some  men  with  high  intellectual  endowments,  and 
fine  dispositions  too,  live  almost  useless  lives,  in  consequence  of  a 
diseased  sensitiveness,  over  which  the  will  has  no  power.  Some- 
times I  have  seen  tliis  disease  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by  a 
change  of  circumstances,  compelling  the  individual  to  exert  and 
commit  liimself.  In  truth,  what  we  call  hard  necessity  is  often  our 
best  friend.  One  thing  I  learn  by  growing  experience,  —  how  much 
more  tlie  happiness  and  usefulness  of  life  depend  on  a  right  balance 
of  mind  than  on  remai'kable  gifts.  I  am  less  and  less  a  worshipper 
of  mere  intellect." 

^^  That  we  have  succeeded  is  no  pledge  of  ftituro  success.  Per- 
haps I  have  singular  consciousness  of  tho  variableness  and  insta- 
bility of  my  intellectual  energies ;  but  whilst  it  dami)s  no  effort,  it 
keeps  me  A'om  all  hope  which  may  bo  turned  into  mortification." 
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**  I  have  Bpoken  of  iny  doubts  as  to  my  own  mind.  I  do  not 
mean  tliat  I  see  any  instabililj'  in  my  intellectual  acquisitions;  but 
that  lire  and  force  of  Uiought  which  give  to  writhig  all  its  efll- 
cioncy,  without  which  learning  is  dull,  and  truth  falls  dead  fmm  the 
lips  or  pen,  this  mysterious  energy  comes  and  goes,  —  by  what 
laws  I  cannot  tell.  I9  truth,  this  sun-like  brightness  and  warmth 
of  conception,  when  it  does  come  upon  me,  — and  I  should  be  un- 
pcratcful  not  to  foci  tliat  it  has  sometimes  visited  me,  —  is  welcomed 
as  an  iiispiraliun  from  al)ove.  I  ho^M)  it  will  not  desert  me ;  but  I 
do  not  presume  u|X)n  it." 

From  his  habit  of  intense  contemplation,  and  his  faithful  use  of 
briglit  hours,  came  Dr.  Channing's  |K>wer  of  vivid  conception.  A 
few  grand  principles,  early  received  into  his  longing  spirit,  had  as- 
similated and  organized  materials  of  growth  from  facts  of  Ills  expe- 
rience,  until  tliey  appeared  before  him  as  palpable  realities.  His 
work  was  to  extend  their  kingdom ;  and  current  events  he  used  as 
occasions  for  establishing  their  sway.  Thus  he  was  alwa3's  in  ear- 
nest ;  his  aim  was  clear,  and  he  wasted  no  time  in  random  efforts. 
Well-balanced  vigor  of  intellect,  the  fruit  of  patient  discipline,  gave 
directness  to  his  thoughts  and  effectiveness  to  his  expression.  lie 
belonged,  as  has  been  Justly  said,  to  the  '^  poetic  onler  of  philo- 
sophic minds."  ^  Imagination,  ideality,  the  perception  of  anal<^ies, 
was  probably  his  strongest  natural  faculty';  but,  under  the  com- 
mand of  conscience,  his  i)owers  of  anal3'sis  and  discrimination  had 
been  trained  to  minutest  accuracy ;  and  good-sense  presided,  like  a 
judge,  over  every  mental  operation.  Word-fencing  in  all  its  modes, 
disputation,  and  tricks  of  debate,  ho  detested;  but  logic,  In  its 
highest  form,  of  strong  grasp  of  central  principles,  natural  method, 
detailed  application  of  laws,  and  exact  statement,  he  |K>ssessed  in  a 
rare  degree.  The  enthusiasm,  which,  under  some  conditions  of 
life,  would  have  embodied  itself  in  poetry,  made  his  composition  a 
dynamic  rather  tlian  a  mechanical  process.  And  his  love  of  beauty 
gave  a  living  warmth  and  grace  to  the  simple  style  that  clothed  the 
symmetric  structure  of  his  argument. 

When  once  ho  was  done  with  a  sermon  or  essa}'.  Dr.  Channing 
quickly  forgot  it.  He  had  no  eagerness  to  muUiplj'  hearers,  to  win 
notoriety,  and  to  guanl  his  writings  from  attacks  or  plagiarism. 
He  claimcil  no  exclusive  ownership  In  the  common  elements  of 
God's  tntth  and  love ;  and,  humbly  tliankful  for  what  he  had  re- 
ceived and  had  been  the  medium  of  diflbsing,  he  forgot  the  tilings 
behind  and  presse<l  on.     In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tuckerman,  ho  says :  — 

1  EtsRj  on  tlio  rtiilof opiiical  Clianictcr  of  Clmnning,  by  Rowland  Q.  Ilasard. 
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'^  I  feci  an  almost  inaupcrablo  rcluctanoc  fo  look  back»  and  read 
over  and  put  in  oixler  what  I  have  written.  I  have  someUiing  of 
tlie  uatura  of  the  inferior  animula  in  regard  to  tny  literary  olfttpring. 
When  onee  tliey  have  taken  flight,  I  cast  them  off,  and  have  no 
desire  of  further  acc|uaintance.  I  have  poBt|X)ned  this  work,  on 
account  of  its  unpleasantness,  being  unwilling  to  cloud  my  summer 
wiUi  it." 

By  noon,  Dr.  Channing's  power  of  study  and  writing  is  spent, 
and  lie  seeks  the  fresh  air.  In  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, he  walks  in  the  sunny  streets  around  the  Common,  discussing 
high  themes  of  religion  and  humanity,  or  attends  to  business 
armngemeuts,  in  conducting  wiiicii  ho  shows  tlie  same  quick  com- 
prehension and  sound  Judgment  which  characterize  him  in  moi*al 
and  spiritual  relations,  or  goes  to  the  AtlieniBum  to  look  through 
tlie  files  of  foitiigii  papers  and  now  Journals,  or  makes  calls  u|x>n 
parishioners  and  acquaintances,  or  visits  some  of  the  poor  and  des- 
olate families  whose  names  are  on  his  lists.  After  dinner,  ho  lies 
for  a  time  upon  the  sofh,  and  walks  again  or  drives  into  tlio  coun- 
try. Sunset  in  the  city,  as  at  Newport,  he  keeps  as  a  holy  season, 
looking  from  upper  windows,  which  command  wide  pros[)ccts,  over 
the  broad  basin  of  Charles  llivor  and  the  undulating  range  of 
Brighton  and  Milton  hills.  During  the  winter  twilight  ho  likes  to 
be  silent  and  alone. 

Alter  tea,  ho  usually  listens  for  an  hour  or  more  to  reading  n*om 
some  of  his  young  relatives  or  female  friends,  intcrs|M!raing  illustra- 
tive remarks,  and  leading  off  conversation  upon  interesting  |x>ints. 
Then  guests  come  in,  strangera  to  be  intitxluced,  earnest  reformers 
seeking  his  sympathy  or  advice,  familiar  acquaintances  with  inter- 
esting topics  of  the  day,  or  meinl)crs  of  the  family  who  have  been 
to  hear  Dr.  James  Walker's  profound  discourses  on  philosoph}*,  or 
Ralph  Waldo  lilmerson's  brilliant  lectures,  where  ancient  wisdom 
smiles  with  new-born  l)eauty.  On  the  rich  topics  tlius  presented  ho 
discourses  with  full,  soaring  tliouglit  that  lifts  tlie  hearer  to  un- 
wonted heights,  and  yet  with  unaffected  deference  to  the  roost  care- 
less word  of  the  youngest  in  the  circle.  On  otlier  occasions,  a 
party  of  select  friends  gather  in  his  ix>oms  by  invitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  unfolding  some  great  subject  of  speculative  or  practical 
interest,  not  in  the  way  of  discussion  so  much  as  of  colloc|uy.  A 
listener  will  be  much  impressed  at  such  times  with  one  trait,  whidi 
at  first  seems  inexplicable  in  so  earnest  a  person  as  Dr.  Chanuing. 
For  the  most  part,  he  leaves  to  others  all  eloquent  out|)ouring8  of 
faith  on  the  great  principles  involved,  and  limits  l^imself  to  the 
much  humbler  path  of  suggesting  doubts,  marking  limits,  stating 
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difllctilt  problems,  arrn3'ing  objections  in  fbllest  force,  and  pmning 
Itixiirhml  rnptim*8  witli  keen  criticism  nnil  un.spnring  qnnliflcation. 
But  on  closer  observation,  one  is  touched  wttli  reverence  to  see  tliat 
tliis  unattractive  attitude  of  mind  is  ttie  result  of  intense  love  of 
trntli,  justice,  |>orsonal  unconsciousness,  and  a  res|x;ct  for  other 
minds  too  genuine  to  moclc  them  with  a  flattering  sliow  of  honor. 
Otiicr  parties  he  deliglits  to  collect  to  listen  to  rcaclings  from  Shake- 
spoaro,  or  to  recitations  by  Mr.  William  Itusscll.  This  is  a  pleas- 
in*e  which  he  greati}'  enjo3's.  *'  I  have  alwaj's  been  inclined,"  lie 
says  in  a  lctU*r,  '*  to  love  people  for  tlicir  voices.  A  musical  voice 
wins  its  way  to  my  heart ;  and  when  it  communicates  to  mo  the 
grand  and  beautiAil  thoughts  of  a  work  of  genius,  it  is  particularly 
captivating."  On  yet  other  evenings,  he  meets  a  few  gentlemen  to 
consider  gravely  and  pn>roundl3%  witli  a  view  to  practical  measures, 
the  wants  and  tendencies  of  the  times.  It  falls  to  him,  gcnendlj^ 
to  pr()|)osc  and  open  the  subject;  and  the  breadth  of  view,  the 
justice  at  once  to  conservatism  and  riulicalism,  the  reverence  for 
the  old  blended  with  hope  for  a  higher  good,  tlie  fidelity  to  his  own 
convictions,  yet  heart}'  candor  to  opponents,  with  which  this  is 
done,  show  how  habitual  is  his  feeling,  that  only  ft*om  the  combina- 
tion of  many  minds  ])ervadcd  by  love  of  truth  can  there  Ix;  an 
approximation  to  infallibilit}'.  Yet  '*  a1wa3's  ho  seemed  to  have  a 
thought  beyond  cvcrylKxly's  thought  that  ho  conversed  with."  In 
the  following  remarks  on  another  he  drew  his  own  portrait,  as  he 
ap|)earod  in  such  assemblies.  *'  It  was  a  great  struggle  to  him  to 
oppose  others,  and  yet  he  never  shrank  from  what  he  thought  right. 
Some  men  have  the  organ  of  combativeness,  and  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  conflict.  They  are  hard  and  rough,  and  suffer  nothing 
In  woun<llng  others.  The  firmness  of  such  persons  I  value  very 
little.  It  is  oltx?n  a  vice.  The  combination  of  energy  with  sweet- 
ness is  the  perrection  we  must  strive  for."  Once  in  a  winter,  or 
possibl}'  oflener,  his  evening  heartli  was  brightened  b}*  tho  presence 
of  Washington  Allston.  lie  Iov(h1  his  friend  for  his  lofly  purit}'  of 
character,  as  much  as  ho  admired  his  grand  genius ;  and  the  cour- 
tesy with  which  each  re(*ognized  the  otJier*s  greatness  was  most 
noble.  Mr.  Allston  was  prompt  to  seek  his  friencrs  judgment  of  a 
new  picture,  so  nntch  did  lie  confide  in  his  simple  instincts  of  lieauty 
and  tnithnilncss  of  taste.  And  l\v  the  hour  would  Dr.  Channing 
list(*n,  rapt  and  silent,  with  childlike  animation  on  his  spiritual 
countcMinnce,  whilst  the  painter  poured  fortli  his  gqldcn  floods  of 
high  idealism,  devout  sentiment,  criticism,  anec<lote,  dcs(*ription. 
He  joyfully  made  the  sacrifice  of  wasted  days  following  such  wake- 
fulness, for  the  artist's  best  hour  for  talk  was  midnight. 
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During  the  lost  ^'cars  of  liia  life,  Dr.  Clianning's  desire  rapidly 
enlarged  of  forming  wiilcr  acquaintance  wiUi  liia  fcilow-mcn,  and 
lie  was  led  to  visit  otlicr  cities,  and  to  travel.  In  New  York  and 
riiiladctphla  he  formed  most  interesting  and  improving  fricndshi|)s, 
and  was  profoundly  moved  hy  tlic  affectionate  regard  witli  which  he 
was  everywhere  greeted.  Absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  sublime  ends, 
retiring  in  his  liabits,  naturally  ^^  didldcnt,''  as  he  descrilicd  liim- 
self,  ^^  to  the  verge  of  shyness,"  and  rather  pained  tiian  gratilied  b}' 
being  made  an  object  of  notice,  it  very  slowly  broke  u|>on  his  ap- 
prehension, that  a  combination  of  cliaracter  and  events  had  made 
him  a  power  among  men.  Private  manifestations  of  S3'mpatiiy 
touched  him  most  deeply.  After  8|)eaking  to  a  friend  of  tlie  hum- 
bling sense  of  defects  called  out  by  what  seemed  to  him  undue  public 
admiration,  he  continues :  '^  It  is  on  other  occasions,  that  I  feel 
that  my  |x>wer8  have  been  used  for  a  good  end.  It  is  when  a  nur- 
sery-man forgets  his  plants  and  customers  to  express  his  interest  in 
m3'  views,  and  a  retired  Quaker  family  is  moved  by  my  presence, 
that  I  become  conscious  tlmt  I  have  found  my  wa}'  to  the  hearts  of 
my  fellow-creatures.    This  is  better  tlian  fame,  a  tliousand  times." 

Fix>m  many  records  of  excursions,  which  illustnite  his  delight  in 
scenes  of  natural  beauty,  the  following  may  l)e  selected  as  very 
ebaracteristio,  while  interesting  also  ft*om  its  associations. 

*' Niagara  Falls. 

**  I  arrived  last  evening  at  this  spot,  —  the  great  object  of  my 
Jonme}',  as  far  as  anything  but  health  could  be  called  an  object,  — 
and  was  repaid  almost  by  one  view  for  all  fatigues.  I  find  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  woudcrf\il  place.  I  will  not  say  tiiat  tiie  half 
had  not  been  told  me ;  for  I  feel  as  if  nothing  had  been  told.  Peo- 
ple have  talked  and  written  al)out  it,  but  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  tlie}'  did  not  understand  what  they  had  seen,  until  he  recollects 
that  a  man  must  speak  of  Niagara  in  its  own  tones,  or  his  voice 
will  be  but  a  faint  echo,  giving  no  conception  of  tlie  original.  Ni- 
agara must  tell  3'ou  its  own  story,  or  you  will  never  hear  it. 

*'  The  pictures  I  had  seen  of  tliis  place,  and  the  fact  tliat  some 
persons  had  been  disappointed  by  the  first  view,  ratlier  pi*cparcd 
me  to  meet  this  wonder  of  the  world  witli  emotions  not  ver}'  dilfer- 
ent  from  what  had  been  excited  before.  But  the  fli-st  view  taught 
me  tliat  I  was  coming  under  a  new  spell,  and  was  to  Im)  swayed 
and  lilted  up  b}'  a  mightier  energy  than  i  had  ever  met.  The  flrat 
view  scattered  all  my  doubts  and  misgivings.  A  new  voice,  waking 
the  whole  soul,  came  to  me  fVom  the  cataract.  It  was  about  sun- 
set, at  the  close  of  a  long  day's  ride,  when  I  was  so  wearied  that 
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I  htul  mndc  tip  nij'  mind  not  to  look  at  tho  faHs  until  the  morning, 
lest  1  should  not  greet  tliem  with  due  admiration.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  I  caugiit  a  glimpse  of  them  iVom  the  carriage.  In- 
sianfl^',  I  felt  timt  it  was  not  necessary  to  dress  np  my  mind  for 
an  introduction  to  Uie  scene.  We  were  friends  in  a  moment.  I 
was  not  awc-struclc,  as  by  tlie  presence  of  a  might}'  stranger. 
Here  was  a  more  glorious  revelation,  a  concentration,  if  I  may  so 
spcnk,  of  that  power  which  had  l)een  for  3'ears  mj'  doil}'  J03',  as 
manifested  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  my  soul  exulted,  burst  forth 
to  meet  it,  to  mingle  with  and  partake  it. 

*'  I  know  not  how  far  I  am  peculiar ;  but  such  scenes  have  almost 
an  exhilarating  inilnence.  The  sublimit}'  around  me  seems  to  call 
forth  something  congenial  within.  Instead  of  shrinking  before  the 
majest}'  of  nature,  mj*  mind  rather  dilates  into  a  proportionate 
elevation.  Instead  of  fear,  I  become  a  hero.  I  am  driven  to  tho 
edge  of  precipices.  I  want  to  draw  as  near  as  may  be  to  tlie 
thunder  and  rush  of  the  torrent.  Ferha^M  the  awfbl  power  mani- 
fosted  in  such  scones  is  less  terriflc  on  account  of  the  strong  im« 
pressions  I  receive  of  the  beauty  with  which  it  is  strangclj'  blended. 
This  beauty  is  more  striking  on  account  of  its  union  witii  the  grand. 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  Niagara  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
sublime.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  of  this  feature.  I  agree  with 
l^Iiss  Sedgwick,  that  ^Justice  has  never  been  done  to  its  beauty.' 
I  have  always  been  alive  to  the  beauty  of  waterfalls.  When  I 
visited  Terni  or  Vclino,  —  one  of  the  most  exquisite  fliK)ts,  —  1  was 
almost  indignant  at  Dyron,  who  talko<l  of  the  Miell  of  waters.' 

You  must  come  here,  dear .    A  visit  to  this  spot  is  an  era  in 

one's  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  richer  for  life.  The  universe  has 
become  nobler  in  my  eyes.     I  know  more  of  its  Author." 

The  last  spring  of  Dr.  Channing*s  life  was  passed  in  travelling 
witli  his  family  through  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  along  U10 
romantic  valleys  of  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna.  Of  tills  Journey 
he  thus  speaks :  — 

*'7ii^/  14,  1842.*  I  have  been  prevented  from  writing  in  part 
b}'  another  ilhiess,  brought  on  me  b}'  m}*  rashness.  I  have  long 
lind  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  especially 
tlie  river  JuniaiA  and  the  valley  of  W3-oming.  I  forget  whetlier 
your  journey  carried  3-011  among  this  glorious  scenery.  If  so,  you 
will  underetand  how  ninch  I  enjoyed.  But  fearing  the  heat,  I 
started  too  early,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  Ie<l  me  to  tr}*  the  canal- 
boats  by  night,  —  the  very  peril  I  had  determined  to  avoid,  —  and 

>  To  MUs  Harriet  Martlncao. 
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the  result  was,  that  I  reached  tlie  valle}'  of  Wyoming  onl}*  to  be  a 
prisoner  nearly  a  month  in  an  inn  at  Wilkcsbarre,  tlic  principal 
town  in  tliat  region.  As  soon  as  I  could  leave  my  bed,  and  bear 
the  light,  I  found  a  compensation  for  ni}'  confinement  in  sitting  at 
my  window,  which  overlooked  the  Susquehanna,  aud  raceiving  the 
soothing  influences  of  this  tranquil  valle}*.^  .... 

•*To  mo,  the  burden  of  life  —  never  overpowering  —  has  been 
unspeakably  lightened  bj'  my  intercourse  with  Nature.  Nature  has 
been,  and  is,  my  true,  dear  Aiond.  She  is  more  than  a  pleasuro, 
even  a  deep,  substantial,  elevating  J03'.  I  feel  as  a  stranger  in  new 
cities,  and  often  in  well-known  circles ;  but  1  am  at  home  amidst 
streams,  mountains,  valleys,  which  I  have  never  known  1)elbrc. 
NaUux)  does  not  alienate  me  from  socict}',  but  reconciles  mo  to  it. 
In  her  order  and  l>eauty  I  see  ty[)cs  and  promises  of  a  higher  social 
state.  1  am  sure  that  God  will  call  foilh  a  yet  nobler  beauty  from 
the  soul.  Indeed,  he  is  constantly*  doing  so.  Thcro  are  human 
beings,  human  countenances,  which  s^ieak  to  us  as  Natiu'o  never 
did.  I  earnestly  desire  to  open  this  fountain  of  happiness  to  the 
mass  of  men.  I  am  now  in  the  countr}*,  surrounded  by  gi*and  and 
uiteresting  scenery ;  but  how  few  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it  have 
an  eye  and  heart  open  to  the  wonderful  spectacle ! 

*^  I  live  in  the  faith  that  the  slumbering  faculties  of  tlie  multitude 
are  to  be  awakened,  that  tlie  ricli  provision  Go<l  has  made  for  all 
shall  not  always  be  the  mono|)oly  of  the  few.  You  s|)eak  of  |M>pu- 
lar  music  springing  up  in  your  country.  I  rajoice  to  hear  it.  I 
want  the  common  people  to  be  i*eflned  as  well  as  instructed,  and 
believe  tliat  music  will  do  them  more  good  tlian  much  of  the  arid, 
dead  knowledge  now  communicated  to  them.  Have  I  told  you 
what  pleasure  1  have  felt  from  the  expressions  of  gratitude  which  I 
have  received  from  mechanics  in  your  country,  for  m^*  efforts  to 
elevate  the  laboring  classes?  I  find  my  books  circulating  among 
tliem  freely,  and  awaking  some  enthusiasm.  To  me  Uiis  is  fume. 
1  wish  my  example  might  teach  enlightctned  men  to  upproiu:li  these 
classes  with  manly  tlioughts,  and  witli  confidence  in  tliclr  capacity 
of  appixsciating  truths  of  a  generous  character.  Knlightcned  uieu 
leave  tlie  multitude  to  the  bigot  and  the  narrow  priest.  How  won- 
derful that  Chriitianily  should  bo  used  to  depross  tlio  poor  1  You 
have  done  your  part.    Ma}'  yon  live  to  do  mora  I 

*'In  my  late  journe}',  1  read  3'our  last  two  stories, — The  Nor- 
wegian Tale  and  The  Crofbon  Boys,  —  and  was  delighted  with 

1  Dr.  Clianning  felt  that  ho  owod  his  restoration  from  this  illneM  rcr/  roudi 
to  the  fultlif  ul  care  and  most  kind  and  dlainterested  attcuUon  of  Dr.  Miner,  of 
Wiikesbarre. 
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these  most  true,  living  pictares.  They  have  found  great  favor 
hero.  I  have  rcml,  too,  your  brothcr'n  paper  on  tlio  Five  Points 
of  Calvinism ;  and,  |)erha|)8,  nothing  from  his  pen  has  interested 

and  helped  me  more.    I  put  it  into 's  hands,  who  entered  Hilly 

into  my  enjo^'mcnt  of  it.  I  am  Just  reading  Dr.  FoUen's  sermons. 
How  rich  in  great  thoughts!  They  are  not  as  popular  in  form  as 
I  expected,  but  will  do  much  good." 

In  the  snnnnor,  Dr.  Clianning  went  to  reside  at  Jjcnox,  Mossa- 
ehnsetts,  amid  tlie  circle  of  warm-hearted  and  cultivated  friends 
whose  grace  (\il  and  cordial  hospitality  crowned  with  the  charm  of 
moral  l^auty  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Berkshire.  From  the 
intxTcsting  Jounml  of  Mrs.  Charles  Scflgwick,  the  following  extracts 
are  hcIccUmI,  as  fitly  confirming  the  view  which  has  been  presented 
of  his  social  clmractcT,  and  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

''  The  greatest  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  summer  have  con- 
sisted in  Dr.  Channing's  residence  among  us.  lie  came  the  first 
of  July,  and  remained  nearly  two  months  with  us,  besides  making 
a  little  excursion  to  Boshpish,  and  s|)ending  a  week  at  Stockbridge, 
so  that  lie  did  not  fairly  go  away  till  earl}'  in  September.  I  hod 
no  iKsrsonal  knowledge  of  him  before,  having  seen  him  but  twice, 
and  then  mci-cly  for  a  few  moments.  I  knew  him  only  through  his 
works ;  and  the  opiK>rtunity  of  intercourse  witli  him,  which  1  have 
l)ecn  permitted  to  enjoy,  I  rank  among  the  greatest  pleasures  and 
highoiit  privileges  of  my  existence.  His  life,  from  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  pmbably,  too,  from  the  natural  l)ent  of  his  mind,  was 
so  eniiivly  one  of  stud}'  and  contemplation,  that  few  who  had  lived 
all  thrir  dnys  in  the  same  city  cither  knew  him  or  thought  of  him  in 
a  R<M>iul  capacnt}'.  But  singularly  lody  as  is  the  spirit  which  his  writ- 
ings brcmUie,  he  was  true  to  eveiy  woitl  of  them  in  heart  and  life. 

*^  It  might  have  been  truly  said,  after  every  fresh  interview, 
*  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us  while  he  talked  with  us?'  His 
convcrHation  was  of  a  most  elevating,  inspiring  natui*e,  and  there 
was  somotliing  in  his  whole  air  and  manner,  in  the  expression  of 
his  e3'e  nnd  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
iHMiig  who  lived  altogether  *  above  the  world ' ;  and  yet  ho  was  so' 
full  of  liiiinan  sympathy,  of  true  brotherly  love,  so  very  kindly,  that 
this  elevation  never  constituted  any  barrier  between  himself  and 
those  with  whom  he  associated ;  on  the  contrary,  for  the  time  being, 
they  felt  themselves  lifted  into  a  higher,  purer,  holier  atmosphere 
than  tliat  of  ordinary  life.  As  I  said  lately,  in  a  letter  to  a  fViend, 
the  man  was  never  lost  in  tlio  saint,  nor  the  fViend  in  the  prophet 
and  seer.    Indeed,  we  never  had  a  friend  in  close  neighborhood, 

<4 
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who  showed  more  interest  in  everything  connected  with  ns,  in  yonng 
and  old,  in  our  family  and  in  our  school,  in  our  occupations,  pleas- 
ures, and  pursuits  of  every  sort.  I  imagined  he  had  never  before 
lived  where,  from  the  absence  of  all  conventionalisms,  he  was  able 
to  mingle  so  trec\y  with  those  about  him,  and  to  penetrate  so  com- 
pletely into  tlie  heart  and  core  of  things  connected  witli  tlieir  social 
condition.  Our  hours  were  never  too  late,  or  our  assemblies  of 
people  too  large,  to  tax  his  feeble  strength,  which,  in  such  a  place 
as  ])oston,  unfitted  him  completely  for  general  society;  and  our 
opportunities  of  free,  informal,  and  kindly  intercourse  with  him 
brought  us  so  near  to  him,  ond  on  such  a  footing,  that  heart  an- 
swered to  heart,  as  face  to  face.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
children,  and  never  suffered  them  to  pass  him  without  a  kiss  or 
kindly  greeting 

*'  Dr.  Channing's  countenance,  when  speaking  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, but  more  especially  on  religious  subjects,  was  full  of  inspira- 
tion. His  look,  his  manner,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  what  he 
uttered,  were  all  calculated  to  make  our  hearts  glow.  His  prayers 
were  like  tlie  genuine  outpourings  of  a  tender,  devoted,  loving 
child,  full  of  reverence  and  of  earnestness,  to  his  father.  The 
whole  effect  of  his  services,  even  when  conducted  in  this  simple 
manner  in  a  private  room,  was  precisely  such  as  I  Imve  since  heard 
ascribed  to  his  public  sei*vices.  The  very  atmosphere  about  him 
seemed  holy.  Our  hearts  —  for  the  time,  at  least  —  wera  purified 
and  exalted,  and  wo  shrank  fVom  dispersing,  as  if,  by  leaving  the 
spot,  we  should  break  some  saci*cd  8|)ell 

''The  first  of  August  was  exceedingly  fine, — the  air  pure  and 
clear.  Almost  every  one  looked  eager  and  animated.  I  shall 
never  forget  Dr.  Clmnning's  appearance  in  tlie  pulpit  Uiat  day. 
His  countenance  was  (ixW  of  spiritual  beauty,  and  when  he  uttered 
that  beautifVil  invocation  towards  the  close  of  his  address,  — which 
would  not  have  been  mora  characteristic  or  fitting,  hod  ho  known 
that  he  should  never  S|)eak  again  in  public,  —  he  looked  like  one  in- 
spired. 1  have  more  tlian  once  seen  Uiis  part  of  his  address  referred 
to,  and  compared  to  the  death-song  of  the  swan. 

*^  There  were  two  hymns  sung  that  day,  written  by  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Susan  Sedgwick,  and  myself.  We  had  some  amusement  in 
their  preparation.  The  Doctor  had  expitissed  a  great  wish  that 
there  should  be  lines  written  for  the  occasion,  and  Susan  was 
applied  to  in  his  behalf.  She  sent  him  a  hymn,  which,  not  answer- 
ing his  purpose  exactly,  ho  returned,  expressing  a  wisli  that  she 
would  write  anotlier,  and  cmlKxly  certain  sentiments  which  he 
specified.     She  called  the  fii*st,  laughingly,  *  her  rejected  address' ; 
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and  Immediately  complied  with  his  request.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
submitted  to  him  the  rough  draft  of  mine,  which  lie  criticised,  sug- 
goflting  amendments  and  alterations.  I  revised  and  corrected  it, 
accordingly ;  and  ho  said,  Jolciugly,  that  we  were  tlie  most  docilo 
audiorcsses  ho  hiul  ever  known 

**  Dr.  Clianning  was  so  exhausted  by  this  cflbrt  of  speaking, 
tliat  lie  did  not  recover  sufllciently  to  give  us  any  of  liis  society 
for  several  days.  My  mother,  who  had  been  siiending  some  weeks 
liere,  was  alK>ut  leaving  me,  and  he  wished  so  much  to  entertain 
licr  at  Ills  room,  tiiat  slio  was  invited  to  take  tea  tlicre,  tlie  day 
ndcr  tlic  address  was  delivered,  lie  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa, 
lianli}*  able  to  speak  at  all,  but  pleased  to  listen 

*'  One'  day  this  summer,  while  he  was  sitting  in  my  sister  Cath- 
erine's parlor,  sonictliing  was  said  as  to  which  period  of  life  is  the 
happiest.  Ue  smiled,  and  answered,  that  he  diought  it  was  about 
sixt}'." 

How  truly  this  sixty-tliird  summer  was  his  happiest  will  appear 
by  giving  a  few  extracts  from  his  letters. 

^^Letwxj  Jtdy  1,  1842.  I  expect  a  pleasant  summer  in  Uiis 
l)cautiru1  8iK>t.  I  have  Just  been  walking  on  tlie  piazza  to  make 
acquaintance  witli  my  new  home,  and  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
it  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  true  delight  to  me  to  be  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  trees,  fields,  and  mountains.  I  took  a  few  drives  in 
Wiikcsbarre  before  leaving  it,  and  caught  some  glimpses  of  that 
famed  vallo}^  and  Peel  ns  if  I  were  not  wholly  without  recompense 

for  what  I  suffered  there I  was  less  ill  than  at  Newport 

last  autumn For  a  fortnight  I  spent  the  day  in  or  on  tlie 

bed,  in  much  passlvcness  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  but  with  no 
weariness,  no  pain,  no  anxiety.  That  I  should  have  risen  so  soon 
sur|)riscs  me,  and  shows  that  the  attack  was  less  severe  than  it 

Rocnicd  at  first I  feel  tlie  uns])eakable  Y)cnonts  of  having 

modes  of  aclioii,  over  which  place  and  time  and  weather  have  little 
influence.  In  my  pen,  |m|)er,  and  a  few  books,  I  have  all  tlie 
ap[mratus  I  need  for  tlie  great  objects  of  life.  This  is  the  happi- 
ness of  every  man  who  has  proposed  the  discovery  and  difHision  of 
groat  trutlis  as  his  end,  and,  in  a  better  age,  this  happiness  will  bo 
a  general  [K>sscs8lon." 

^^Lenox^Jnly  21,  1842.*  I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  3'our  letter 
Uiat  your  solicitude  alx)ut  me  has  continued  so  long.  Ever  since 
I  began  to  improve  in  health,  I  have  gone  on  very  slowly,  to  be 
sure,  but  steadily,  until  now  I  am  in  my  usual  condition.    Perhaps 

1  To  Mn.  £.  L.  Follon. 
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I  inseDslbly  let  down  my  standard  of  health,  and  after  creiy  oon* 
valesoenco  am  BatisAed  witii  a  little  less  vigor  than  I  hod  before. 
But  *  I  iiavo  all  tilings  and  abound/  ^  It  is  not  necessary  to  me  ^  to 
team  to  be  content.'  I  have  been  imbued  with  that  lesson  without 
effort.  Life  presents  to  me,  as  yet,  her  more  cheering  aspects. 
Is  it  that  my  condition  has  l>cen  happier,  or  my  temperament  \\n\h 
pier,  or  that  I  liave  re$iiied  evil  less  than  most  people?  I  have  not 
gone  through  life  fighting  with  my  lot.  When  evil  has  come,  I 
have  accepted  it  at  once.  This  looks  like  insensibility,  and  yet 
I  am  not  stone. 

'^  What  mysteries  we  are  to  ourselves  I  Here  am  I  finding  life 
a  sweeter  cup  as  I  approach  what  are  called  its  dregs,  looking 
round  on  this  fair,  glorious  creation  with  a  screner  love,  and  finding 
more  to  hope  for  in  society  at  the  very  time  that  its  evils  weigh 
more  on  my  mind.  Undoubtedly  the  independent  Imppincss  whidi 
I  find  in  thought  and  study  has  much  to  do  with  my  iVeedom  IVom 
the  common  depression.  The  man  who  lives  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  and  who  has  contrived  to  make  or  find  a  bright  one,  has 
struck  one  mine  at  least.  But  enougli.  This  page  of  egotism  is 
not  to  my  taste,  and,  what  is  more,  I  liavo  not  gone  to  the  ix>ot  of 
the  matter,  but  have  touched  only  on  superficial  influences." 

/'•AJ^22.  Grand  mountain  sweeps,  precipices,  sweet  valleys, 
these  absorb  us.  We  do  not  look  beneath  tlio  surface,  and  by  a 
perverseness,  very  strange  to  tlie  utilitarian,  we  sometimes  gaze 
with  most  interest  on  spots  which  promise  nothing  to  the  farmer  or 
mineralogist.  The  univerae,  as  we  plainly  see,  is  adapted  with  the 
most  provident  wisdom  to  the  wants  and  powers  of  man ;  and  why 
may  we  not  8up|)ose  that  tlie  want  of  the  picturesque,  the  capacity 
of  enjoying  the  wild  and  awAil,  may  be  provided  for  as  truly  as  our 
physical  needs,  so  that  a  spot  quite  ban-en  to  the  owner  or  the 
geologist  has  a  noble  use  in  tlie  system? 

'^  We  enjoy  our  life  hero  greatly.  The  country  is  inexlmustiblp 
in  pleasant  excuraions.  Alter  spending  so  many  yeara  on  the  sea- 
shore, I  am  the  mora  alive  to  mountain  scenery.  But  3'ou  must 
not  think  tliat  I  am  living  on  fine  sights.  We  write  about  what  we 
call  our  pleasures,  and  ara  silent  about  our  labors.  The  last  week 
I  returned  to  my  writing,  and  when  I  can  write  I  call  myself  well. 
I  find  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  use  of  Uie  pen,  aud  hoi^e  to  do 
a  little  good  before  I  take  leave  of  this  pleasant  earth.  Wo  have 
found  the  climate  hot;  in  other  words,  we  have  found  genuine 
summer  here.  In  Rhode  Island,  summer  looks  out  now  and  then, 
but  docs  not  show  her  fhll,  glowing  face." 

^^  Auguu  7.    In  truth,  our  cup  of  outward  good  seems  overflow- 
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ing,  and  I  reoeivo  it  thankfiillj^  not  forgetting  liow  soon  it  may  pass 
from  us.  I  can  enjoy  life  with  a  f\ill  conviction  of  its  transitorineM. 
I  enter  at  once  into  tlie  spirit  of  mountain  scenery,  and  liave  even 
begim  to  malce  comparisons  between  mountains  and  the  ocean.  I 
can  licttcr  Judge  alter  a  longer  acquaintance  with  the  former.  The 
ocean  J  have  known  from  birth,  and  loved  more  and  more.'' 

**  It  encourages  mo  to  see  Uie  spirit  of  inquiry  spreading  through 
the  country,  in  truUi,  every  visit  to  the  interior  gives  mo  signs 
of  an  improving  people.  I  am  struck  with  the  effect  of  agriculture 
in  softening  Uio  face  of  our  liard  New  England.  Time  wears  out 
tlie  wrinkles  on  Mother  Earth's  brow.  The  world  grows  younger 
wiUi  nge." 

^^Afiffiut  11.  The  lx»t  gifts  of  Providence  are  universal,  and  the 
effect  of  lobar  in  giving  content  and  keeping  off  Ats  of  depression 
is  a  striking  proof  of  this  encouraging  tnith.  How  far  yon  were 
serious  In  your  speculations  about  the  connection  between  tlie 
geology  of  a  country  and  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  do  not  know ;  but  there  are  some  great  facts  in  favor 
of  tlie  doctrine,  and  I  see  not  why  it  may  not  hold  good  more  ex« 
tcnsively  than  we  have  supposed.  I  have  lately  asked  myself, 
whether  light  may  not  be  a  more  important  ph^'sical  agent  than  it 
has  been  considered,  whether  the  various  ra3's  may  not  prevail  in 
different  pro|)ortion8  at  different  times,  and  whether  the  prepon- 
derance of  one  ray  —  sa^'  the  red  or  violet — may  not  exert  unsus- 
pected influence  on  vegetable  and  animal  nature.  I  feel  that 
we  know  as  yet  little,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  subtle  power  of 
nature." 

**  Our  natural  affections  become  more  and  more  beautlM  to  me. 
I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  had  known  notliing  of  human  life  until 
lnti*ly,  —  but  so  it  will  be  forever.  We  shall  wake  up  to  tlio 
wonderAil  and  bcautifiil  in  what  we  have  seen  with  undiscerning 
eyes,  and  And  a  new  creation  wlUiout  moving  a  step  fk'om  our  old 
haunts." 

**  1  mix  iVccI}'  with  conservatives  and  with  the  hopeful,  and  am 
more  and  more  inclined  to  extend  my  intercourse  with  men. 
Evorywhcro  our  common  nature  comes  out.  I  have  kept  up  by 
liooks  an  acqunintanc*e  with  all  classes ;  but  real  life  is  the  best 
book.  At  the  end  of  life  I  see  that  I  have  lived  too  much  by 
myself.  I  wish  you  more  courage,  cordiality',  and  i*cal  union  with 
your  race 

'*  Mr. spent  part  of  the  evening  witli  us.    Ho  is  a  wise. 

Just,  noble  man,  and  disposed  to  look  with  severe  ej'cs  on  the  cor- 
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raption  of  the  times ;  but,  after  a  few  gentle  croaks,  we  agreed  that 
the  republic  need  not  be  despaired  of.  •  •  •  • 

'*  Such  is  our  asceticism.  I  should  incline  much,  if  I  were  in 
better  health,  to  break  every  chain,  and  harden  myself  for  a  life  of 
wider  experience  and  more  earnest  struggle." 

'*  August  11.  Amidst  so  many  social  claims,  and  in  this  bcanUAi! 
country,  which  seems  inexhaustible  in  its  attraction,  I  am  not  a 
hard  student,  and  I  feel  more  and  more  tliat  love  is  better  than 
thought,  or  rather  that  thought  is  worth  little  when  not  steeped  in 
love.  My  reserve  is  not  to  be  broken  down  in  these  latter  years 
of  my  life,  but  I  think  the  ice  melts.  I  am  sure  age  need  not  be 
cold  and  unlovely,  and  1  welcome  any  degree  of  improvement." 

Thus  serenely,  amid  bcanty  and  love,  glided  by  the  last  few  months 
of  earthly  life.  All  clouds  were  lifted,  and  rainbows  spanned  them. 
His  sun  brightened  to  its  setting.  What  he  had  sown  in  his  spring- 
time with  tears,  ho  had  reaped  with  Joy  in  his  autumn.  And  winds 
of  Providence  were  scattering  far  his  winged  words.  During  tlio 
previous  season  he  had  written:  — 

*'  This  morning  I  plucked  a  globe  of  the  dandelion,  — the  seed- 
vessel, —  and  was  struck  as  never  before  with  tlie  silent,  gentle 
manner  in  which  Nature  sows  her  seed,  and  I  asked  if  this  is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  spiritual  seed,  tnuh^  is  to  be  sown.  I  saw, 
too,  how  Nature  sows  her  seed  broadcast ;  how  tlie  gossamer  wing 
of  the  dandelion-seed  scatters  it  far  and  wide ;  how  it  falls,  as  by 
accident,  and  sends  up  the  plant  where  no  one  susi)ccts.  So  we 
must  send  truth  abroad,  not  forcing  it  on  here  and  tliere  a  mind, 
not  watcliing  its  progress  anxiously,  but  trusting  tlmt  it  will  light 
on  a  kindly  soil,  and  yield  its  ft'uit.    So  Nature  teaches." 

And  now  his  own  prophetic  words  were  to  be  verifled. 

'*  Amidst  such  truly  Elysian  beauty,  the  chains  which  the  spirit 
wears  are  broken,  and  it  goes  forth  to  blend  with  and  to  enjoy  Uie 
universe.  Ilow  ungrateAil  ap[iear  all  selfish  states  of  feeling,  when 
in  these  blessed  hours  of  liberty  we  ditAise  ourselves  through  tlie 
glorious  creation,  sym^mthize  wiUi  its  oixier  and  liappiness,  and  rise 
with  Joyful  trust  to  its  Divine  Author !  Is  there  not  a  day  of  re- 
lease at  hand?  and  may  we  not  use  such  privileged  seasons  as 
foretastes  of  the  Joy  which  awaits  us,  if  we  bear  patiently  and  do 
, cheerfully  tlie  will  of  the  Great  Disposer?"  ^ 

Early  in  September,  Dr.  Channing  left  Lenox,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Boston  through  the  romantic  passes  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  but  was  detained  at  Bennington  by  an  attack  of  fever. 
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wbioh,  slight  at  flret«  steadily  increased,  until  the  appearance  of 
t^'phoid  symptoms  induced  his  physicians  to  sammon  his  brother 
IVom  Ik)8ton.  Ills  immediate  family  and  several  near  relatives  were 
gathcrc<l  around  him  by  this  alarming  intelligence,  and  every  eflfort 
was  iischI  to  stay  the  insidious  disease.  But  in  vain.  Through 
twenty-six  days  he  slowly  sank,  though  illusive  changes  excited 
ho|)es.  From  a  desire  to  avoid  occasions  of  excitement,  the  fVicnds 
who  watched  by  his  bedside  abstained  Arom  continued  conversations ; 
and  hiH  own  consoiouRncss  of  the  intense  action  of  his  brain,  and 
his  wihIi  to  use  every  means  of  recovery,  made  him  seek  the  most 
soothing  influences.  ^*  Can  yon  aid  me  to  call  off  my  mind,"  he 
several  times  said,  **  to  common  things,  from  tliese  crowds  of  images, 
those  visions  of  immensity,  and  rushing  tlioughts?  "  A  few  extracts 
from  the  Journal  of  one  of  the  small  band  wliose  sad  privilege  it  was 
to  minister  to  him  will  show  how  characteristic,  to  the  last,  was 
each  word  and  act. 

**0n  my  return  fVom  church,  he  expressed  pleasure  that  I  had 
been  tlierc,  inquired  earnestly  as  to  the  appearance  of  interest  in  the 
congregation,  and  talked  wttli  animation  of  missionary  enteriirises 
as  signs  of  tlie  deepening  feeling  of  human  brotherhood.  '  Is  there 
any  influence  in  the  world,'  he  said,  looking  up  in  my  face  with 
kindling  expression,  '  like  the  Christian  religion,  any  power  which 
so  tnsureg  tlie  progress  of  mankind  and  Uie  widest  diflfusion  of 
gootl?'  .... 

*'  As  tliese  plans  for  carrying  out  his  cherished  convictions  were 
described,  he  at  once,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  stated  the  dan- 
gers and  difliculties  in  the  way,  ending  with  these  words :  *  I  feel 
more  deeply  every  day  the  dose  personal  relations  which  the  Heav- 
enly Fatlior  sustains  to  every  spirit,  and  the  strong  bond  of  a 
€^nnnon  spiritual  nature  l)ctwecn  all  human  beings.  But  wo  must 
beware  of  over-exfiUul  feeling,  or  vague  sentiment,  of  mingling  our 
theoretical  views  or  our  favorite  imaginations  with  the  truth.  We 
need  to  (w]  the  realiiy*  —  with  great  emphasis  and  expressiveness, 
—  Hhe  RKALrrY  of  a  spiritual  life.  In  the  common  affections,  in  the 
ustinl  relations,  in  seeming  trifles,  in  the  contingencies  and  events 
of  hourly  existence,  we  must  learn  to  see  a  present  Provitlenoe,  an 
all-inspiring  (loodness.'  Finding  himself  much  moved,  he  waved 
his  linnd,  saying,  *  But  I  have  talked  enough.' 

'^  lie  liked  to  hear  the  minutest  details  alH>nt  friends,  asked  con- 
stantly after  his  relatives  and  acquaintances,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  skct^'hcs  of  character.  I  told  him  of  the s,  of  their  beau- 
tiful home  affections,  their  Quaker-like  simplicity  of  life,  their  sacri- 
fices for  Anlislavery,  the  blended  courage  and  iieaco  with  which  tiiey 
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had  met  their  trials.  A  beautiAil  smile  spread  oyer  his  face  as  be 
listened,  —  his  eyes  AiU  on  mine.  ^  Do  such  people  grow  among 
us  ?'  ho  exclaimed,  when  I  had  flnished.  *  Tliis  is  indeed  reftt»hing. 
Tell  me  I  have  you  met  many  sucii  spirits?'  On  answering,  *  Tiiey 
are  not  a  few,'  ho  replied,  '  Tlie  eartli,  tlien,  is  very  ricli  I '  On 
describing  anotlior  lovely  family,  he  remarked,  *  Yes  I  sueli  life  is 
very  beauUfhL    But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  readiness  to  sacrl- 

fioe  all  for  the  great  ends  and  the  good  of  man,  like  the s.'    I 

told  him  of ,  who  left  a  good  situation,  with  ample  support, 

because  he  would  not,  even  b}'  siknesj  seem  to  ooniiiromise  tlie  truUi, 
and  who,  sick  and  weak,  far  advanced  in  life,  separated  by  poverty 
fW>m  his  children,  and  even  for  a  time  nt)ni  his  wife,  whom  ho  most 
tenderly  loved,  yet  struggled  on  patiently,  cheerftiUy,  till  he  had 
paid  debts  incurred  by  Ikilure  years  before,  although  he  had  received 
the  benefit  of  the  English  bankrupt  act.  lie  looked  up  with  the 
words,  '  This  is  a  hero,  a  Christian  hero.'    Again,  I  told  him  of 

,  who,  dying  the  horrible  death  of  cancer  in  the  face,  though 

naturally  a  stem  man,  grew  gentler,  more  UioiightAil,  prayerful, 
bright,  and  loving,  each  day.  ^  Ah ! '  said  he,  *  tliis  shows  us  a  little 
of  the  meaning  of  sorrow  and  pain.  How  grand  is  tlie  power  of  the 
spirit  I '  When  reading  to  him,  he  would  say,  '  You  may  pass 
that ;  let  me  hear  of  men,  of  i)eoplo,  of  tlieir  social  rehitaons.'  •  •  .  • 

*'  The  courtesy  with  which  he  every  morning  greeted  tlie  young 
wonmn  who  arranged  his  room,  and  his  kind  inquiries  alter  all 
members  of  tlie  household,  wore  unvarying.  As  tlie  physician  lelt 
him  one  morning,  he  ronrnrkeil,  '  A  good  face  tliat,  and  a  most 
kind  man  I '  He  spoke  with  commendation  of  tlie  great  quiet  of  Uie 
hotel,  and  of  the  readiness  to  oblige  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ilicks's 
family.  He  seemed  deeply  moved  by  the  considerate  stillness  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  a  military  company,  which  had  held  a  roview 
on  the  green  before  the  house,  ami  dined  in  a  neighboring  room. 
To  his  attendants  and  watchers  his  UioughtAil  gratitude  was  inces- 
sant. Whenever  we  smoothed  his  bed  or  pillows,  he  would  say, 
^  You  are  really  most  admirable  bed-makers.  All  is  as  well  as  oould 
possibly  be  desired.'  His  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  bo  lest  wo  should 
be  strained  by  lifting  him,  wearied  with  watching,  or  injured  by 
confinement ;  and  he  constantly  urged  us  to  seek  recreation,  and  to 
take  the  fVesh  air.  His  apparent  indifibrence  to  outward  conditions 
was  most  characteristic.  Whenever  we  attempted  to  make  him 
easier,  he  would  say,  ^O,  it  is  of  no  importance,  —  of  the  least 
possible  moment !    Thank  you.' 

'^  I  observed  continually,  that  his  mind  seemed  to  be  very  active 
in  sleep.    Words  escaped  fh>m  his  lips,  though  they  were  seldom 
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distinct.  But  in  oyeiy  instanoe  where  their  meaning  was  caught, 
lie  n|)|)carccl  to  lie  engaged  In  acta  of  prayer.  *  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther' was  most  often  intelligible.  His  very  earnestness  sometimes 
wakened  htm.  Once,  on  Uuis  rousing,  he  said,  '  I  have  had  a  sin- 
gularly vivid  dream  of  being  engaged  in  praj'cr  for ,  by  which 

he  seemed  to  bo  very  deeply  alTectcd.'  And  after  a  short  slumber 
at  tlie  close  of  a  restless  night,  liis  first  words  were,  '  I  have  had 
a  most  genial  nnp,  and  I  do  not  know  that  my  heart  was  ever  so 
overflowed  by  a  gmteful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God.'  It  was 
most  ditinutU'HsMc*.,  that  a  man,  who  through  life  had  such  an  aver* 
sion  to  anything  like  parade  of  religious  feeling,  should  thus  unoon- 
sidously  exhibit  his  all-pervading  piety.  Thursday  night  he  passed 
ill  a  wliolly  wakeful  state.  In  the  inoniing  ho  told  me  tliat  his  mind 
had  been  very  active,  Uiat  he  had  allowed  it  to  work  IVeely,  and  had 
enjoyed  greatly  his  thoughts 

*'0n  Friday,  September  80,  ho  said  to  Dr.  Swi^:  'I  Uilnk 
myself  less  well.  Week  has  passed  after  week,  and,  instead  of 
Improving,  I  seem  to  myself  declining.  I  should  wish,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  Providence,  to  be  able  to  return  home,'  —  adding,  after  a 
moment,  — '  to  die  there,*  His  voice  was  even  and  firm  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  habitual  tranquillity  of  his  manner  undisturbed.  He  in- 
stantly added,  *  But  it  will  all  be  well ;  it  is  all  well.'  This  was 
the  only  time  that  he  distinctly  referred  to  his  death ;  though  he 
undoubtedly  felt  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless,  he  was  probably 
unprepared,  as  wo  all  were,  for  tlie  very  rapid  change.  During 
this  day  ho  visibly  sank,  and  could  onl^*  with  the  greatest  exertion 
move  at  all.  The  effort  to  take  nourishment  distressed  him.  Yet, 
when  rcfpicstcd  to  receive  soinetliing,  he  would  whisper,  *  O,  yes  t 
I  will  take  it.  I  desire  to  be  true  to  all  the  relations  of  duty.' 
Once,  however,  ho  replied,  with  a  word  of  endearment,  *  I  wish 
now  to  remain  for  a  long  time  without  taking  anything.  I  wish  to 
\)G  quiet.*  .... 

*^  On  Sunday,  October  2d,  as  he  heard  Uie  bells  ring,  he  said  to 
us,  *  Now  go  to  church.'  *  It  Is  a  part  of  true  religion,  dear  sir, 
to  nurse  the  sick  and  aid  our  fnends.'  *  True,'  he  replied ;  *  you 
may  staj'.'  He  asked  us  to  read  to  him  from  the  New  Testament. 
•From  what  part?'  'From  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  As  wo 
closed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  looked  up,  with  a  most  expressive 
'  smile,  and  said,  *  That  will  do  now ;  I  find  that  I  am  too  much 
fatigued  to  hear  more.  I  take  comfoi-t,  0,  the  greatest  com/art^ 
from  these  words.  They  are  full  of  the  divinest  spirit  of  our  re- 
ligion.'* ' 

1  Boo  Mote  B,  At  the  end  of  tlio  volume. 
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*'  In  the  afternoon  he  spoke  very  earnestly,  but  in  a  hollow 
whisper.  I  bcut  forward ;  but  the  only  words  I  could  distinctly 
hear  were,  ^  I  have  received  many  messages  fVom  the  spirit' 

*^  As  the  day  declined,  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  grew  fainter 
and  fainter.  With  our  aid,  he  turned  himself  towards  the  window, 
which  looked  over  valleys  and  wcKxlcd  summits  to  the  cast.  Wo 
drew  back  tlie  curtains,  and  tlie  light  glorillcd  his  face.  Tlie  sun 
had  Just  set,  and  the  clouds  and  sky  were  biig^it  with  gold  and 
crimson,  lie  breatlied  more  and  more  gently,  and,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh,  the  spirit  passed. 

'^  Amidst  tlie  splendor  of  autumn,  at  an  hour  hallowed  by  his  de- 
vout associations,  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  risen 
Christ,  and  looking  eastward,  as  if  in  the  setting  sun's  reflected  light 
he  saw  promise  of  a  brighter  morning,  he  was  taken  home." 

The  body  was  immediately  conveyed  by  the  family  to  Boston,  — 
the  Western  Railroad  Company,  tlirough  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Esq., 
witli  roost  delicate  and  thoughtAil  kindness,  offering  them  the  (teo 
use  of  a  car. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  7th,  the  Amcral  scn'iocs 
were  observed  at  the  Federal  Street  moeting-housQ,  in  oompliance 
with  the  wish  of  the  Society,  as  thus  expressed :  — 

^'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pitiprietors  of  tlie  Meeting-house  in  Federal 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  following  Resolutions  wei'o 
offered  by  Hon.  Judqk  Davis,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
^^  lUtohed^  Tlmt  we  have  heard  wiUi  profound  grief  tlie  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  our  revered  and  beloved  pastor  and  fHend, 
the  Rkv.  William  K.  Ciiannino,  I).  I).,  with  whom  we  have  been 
BO  long  and  so  happily  connected,  and  whose  invaluable  moral  and 
religious  teachings  we  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

^'  Besohed^  That  we  dwell  with  deep  sensibility  upon  the  life  and 
services  of  this  faithftil  servant  of  Goil,  now  brought  to  a  close  on 
earth;  upon  tlie  energy,  unbroken  to  the  last,  wiUi  which,  not- 
wiUistanding  much  physical  infirmity,  he  labored  in  the  discharge 
of  the  trust  assigned  to  him  by  his  great  Taskmaster  in  Heaven ; 
upon  his  loyalty  to  duty,  his  sympathy  with  humanity,  his  religious 
faith,  the  eminent  Chnstian  graces  which  adorned  his  character, 
and  the  persuasive  power  witli  which  he  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ :  and  we  feel  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  peculiar 
privileges  which  we  have  so  long  had,  in  hearing  his  voice,  receiving 
his  instructions,  and  in  being  guided,  warmed,  and  animated  by  his 
discourses  and  his  life. 
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^*  Ruohedy  That,  as  members  of  this  community,  wo  mourn  tho 
Tanlshing  fVom  cartli  of  a  great  moral  and  intellectaal  light,  in  the 
death  of  one  who  has  uniformly  devoted  great  powers  to  good  ends, 
wliose  bosom  f;1owcd  with  love  for  the  whole  human  family,  who 
has  been  tlie  clo(|ucnt  and  fearless  advocate  of  tmtli,  lil)erty,  and 
humanit}'^,  whose  admirable  writings  have  liad  no  other  object  than 
tlio  higlicst  good  of  mankind,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  men 
wiser,  lmi)pier,  and  better,  and  who  lias  commended  the  religion  of 
Clirist  to  so  many  hearts  and  minds,  by  his  profound  and  beautlAil 
expositions  of  its  doctrines  and  spirit. 

**  Resolved^  That  we  deepl}'  sympathize  with  the  family  of  our 
departed  friend  in  their  irreparable  loss,  and  earnestly  pray  that 
tlie  consolations  of  tliat  religion,  of  whicli  ]ic  was  so  faitliful  a  min- 
ister, ma}'  be  extended  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  bereavement. 

*<  Regolvedy  Tliat  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Proprietors,  the 
Deacons  of  tlie  Church,  and  tlie  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  be  a  committee 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  Aineral  and  appropriate  services 
in  the  church,  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

^^  Resolved^  That  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  Mr.  Rollins,  and  the  Clerk 
be  a  committee  to  present  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  tho 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  and  that  the  Clerk  also  transmit 
a  copy  to  Ilev.  Mr.  Gannett. 
"  A  true  copy. 

*^  Attest,  Gko.  S.  lIiLLAitD,  Proprielcr^  Clerk* 

"  BosToir,  October  6, 1842." 

The  discourse  was  by  Mr.  Gannett,  whose  ^^  words  of  simple 
truth  "  wero  the  eulogy*  best  befitting  tlie  place  and  occasion.  At 
the  (;lose  of  tho  services,  the  vast  assembly,  by  a  spontaneous  im- 
pulse, passed  slowly  up  tho  middle  aisle,  to  gaze  for  tlio  last  time 
upon  the  countenance,  now  calmly  turned  upward  to  the  pulpit, 
wlieiKK)  its  light  of  love  had  for  so  many  years  shone  down.  Across 
the  waxen  brow  tho  dark  brown  locks  lay  soRly  as  in  life ;  and  ho 
lookcil  so  like  one  entranced  in  a  dream  of  glory,  that  the  hand 
was  slow  to  close  the  cofifin-lid  above  a  fleshl}'  temple,  whose  portal 
the  spirit  still  seemed  to  brightc*n  with  its  train. ^ 

As  the  procession  moved  from  the  church,  the  bell  of  the  Catholic 
cntlicdral  was  tolled ;  and  it  was  gratcfkil,  at  such  a  moment,  to 
remember  the  Just  and  cordial  wonls  in  which  Dr.  Channing  had 
offered  his  tribute  of  honor  to  the  devoted  Cheverus.' 

>  8co  ^otc  Ct  hi  tlio  end  of  the  Toltimo. 

•  Workff,  Vol.  I.  pp.  17H,  170.    One  Voliiiiio  K<1itlon,  p.  608. 
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At  twilight,  among  tiie  shades  of  Mount  Auburn,  the  hands  of 
relatives  bore  tlio  bier,  deposited  the  eollln,  and  covered  with  earth 
tlie  remains  of  Channing. 

A  monument  of  fine  white  marble,  designed  by  Washington 
Allston,  and  erected  by  the  Federal  Street  congregation,  marks  his 
burial-place.  It  bears  the  following  inscriptions,  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  Ticknor :  — 

On  OHM  »id4  qflht  MfotmmeiU, 

Km  ccst  tbr  inadns  of 

WILLIAM    ELLEUY    CHANNING, 

BoBir,  7  AraiL,  1780, 

AT  NswroKT,  R.  I. ; 

Obdainkd,  1  JuvB,  1803, 

AS  A  MINItTSR  OP  JstUt  CllKIST 
VO  THB   BOOIBTT  WOBSBIPPIKO   QOO 

IV  Fbdbbal  Stbbbt,  DoiTOir: 

DlBD,  8  OOTOUBR,  1843, 

WIIILB  CM  A  JOUBITBY, 

AT  BBBMlMOTOir,  VbbMOMT. 


On  the  other  tufa. 

tn  fflicRioii  ot 
WILLIAM    ELLERY    CHANNING, 

BONOBBD  TIIBOUOIIOUT  CuKIITBMDOM, 

FOR  HIS  BLOQUBNOB  AMD  COUBAOB 

IN  MAINTAINING  ANU  ADVANOINO 

TUB  Grbat  Caosb  op 

Tbvth,  Rblioion,  and  Human  Fbbbdom, 

Tuit  Monumbnt 

IS  OBATBPULLT  AND  BBVBBBNTLY  BBBOTBD 

BY  TUB  CtlUISTIAN  80OIBTY, 
OP  WUIOB,  ODBINO  NBABLT  POBTT  TBABS, 

UB  WAS  Pastor. 


NOTES. 


NoTB  A.  —  (See  Pnge  005.) 

It  in  tlio  tnulitiofi,  Hint  the  rocks  ncnr  the  beach  At  Ncwfiort,  which  1)r.  Chan- 
ning  wnii  so  foiul  of  Tislting.  were  much  frequented  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  and 
that  some  of  his  works  were  there  composed. 


NoTR  B.  —  (See  Pago  007.) 

I  PRRL  as  if  it  were  insulting  the  memory  of  my  uncle  to  refer,  even,  to  the 
assertion,  that  on  his  deatli-bcd  he  changed  his  opinions.  But  the  urgency  of 
ninny  rnrrpsiNindcnts  induces  mo  here  to  sny,  once  for  all,  that  there  was  no 
fonmintinn  whttrrrr  for  sucli  a  rumor.  WcnkncM.  the  violence  of  fever,  and  the 
cnrnc9t  desire  for  his  restoration,  prevented  conversation  on  his  part  and  ours. 
But  every  word,  act,  look,  showed  us  how  perfect  was  his  peace.  Every  word 
that  he  is  known  to  hnve  spoken,  indicating  his  own  religious  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, is  reconled  on  tlie  preceding  pages.  This  distinct  statement  should  for- 
ever put  an  end  to  the  calumny  referred  to,  among  all  honest  men. 

W,  H.  C. 

Note  G.  —  (See  Page  GOO.) 

Tnis  Life  would  be  incomplete  without  referring  to  the  portraits  and  en- 
gravings of  Dr.  Chnnning  now  in  existence.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  him 
in  most  of  these  representations.  '*  The  romantic  and  tender  beauty  "  of  his 
expression,  as  well  as  the  power  of  thought  in  his  countenance,  has  never  been 
adequately  given  in  any  portrait ;  and  most  of  the  engravings  must  be  pro- 
nounced caricatures. 

IMio  engrnving  In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  IVfemoir,"  pub1ishe«1  in  Boston 
In  18<I8,  is  from  an  unflnislied  picture  by  Allston,  in  possession  of  his  son, 
painted  in  1811.  'Hie  picture  is  full  of  ideal  beauty,  purity,  devoutness,  and 
youthful  fervor,  and  much  of  this  expression  is  preserved  in  the  engraving.  It 
is  considered  a  very  correct  likeness  by  those  wlio  can  look  back  to  that  period 
of  Dr.  (:imnniug*s  life. 

The  AlbcrtyiH)  In  this  book  Is  a  photographio  reproduction  of  a  picture  by 
R.  Onmlmrdella,  painted  in  1830,  now  In  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  (*.  Ku<itis.  This  picture  i;*  the  one  by  whif!li  Dr.  riinnnhig,  as  ho  appeared 
in  Inter  years,  will  Ih*  chiefly  known.  Seen  under  unfavorable  lights,  there  is  a 
harshncKs  anti  lf>ok  of  abstraction  in  this  picture  which  are  not  agreeable ;  but 
in  a  mellow  light,  it  preserves  many  characteristics  of  the  original  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found. 

At  lenst  two  copies  of  this  picture  have  been  made  by  Gambanlclla,  but  both 
▼cry  inferior  to  the  original  likeness.  One  of  them  belonged  to  the  late  Hon. 
T.  IL  I'erkins,  of  Boston.  The  other  was  sent  to  Hlnsgow,  and  engraved  for 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Clinnning's  Works  publislie<l  by  Ileddcrwlck  &  Co.  But  the 
engraving  is  e<iually  devoid  of  likeness  and  of  elevated  expression. 
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Tliere  is  a  likeness  by  Gilbert  Stiuirt,  in  possession  of  tlie  faniilj,  taken  in 
middle  life,  wlilcli  is  rery  wanting  in  refined  expression.  It  can  never  be  le- 
garded  as  in  any  sense  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Channlng,  save  to  those  who,  from 
familiarity,  have  learned  to  trace  out  some  resemblances  tlurougk  its  defects. 

The  picture  by  Chester  Harding  is.  perhaps,  better  luiown  tlian  any  other,  as 
it  has  been  copied,  and  also  engraved,  by  Ilooghind.  Hut  no  Just  views  of  tlie 
original  can  bo  obtained  from  this  picture,  or  from  the  engraving. 

A  very  unflnisliod  picture, — a  prolllo  by  Geurgv  Fkigg» — formerly  in  ikm- 
session  of  tlio  kite  lie  v.  Dr.  Parkman,  of  Ikistuu,  gives  a  general  Image  of  tlie 
original. 

There  is  also  a  picture  by  Ingham,  in  possession  of  tlie  family,  painted  from 
a  sketch  after  death,  and  from  memory.  In  1848,  which,  though  incorrect  in  some 
of  tlie  features  and  deficient  in  strength,  recalls  to  those  fainilhir  wltli  tlie  origi- 
nal the  sweetness  and  deep  sentiment  of  his  expression.  Strangers,  however, 
would  never  receive  from  it  a  Just  impression  of  Dr.  Cluinning. 

A  pencil  sketch  by  Malbone,  taken  in  early  youth,  presents  a  very  pleasing 
contrast,  by  its  air  of  fUll  health  and  vigorous  yonthfulness,  with  those  taken  at 
a  later  period. 

The  bust  of  Persloo,  though  tame  and  weak  in  clwracter,  is.  In  some  respects, 
of  value.  The  profile  view  Is  especially  to  be  commended.  Tlie  forehead  is 
wanting  In  breadth  and  fulness.  But,  as  a  whole,  this  bust  should  rank  next  to 
tlie  Qambardeila  picture. 

No  daguerreotype  or  photograph  of  Dr.  Cluinning  was  ever  taken  from  life. 

Dr.  Channing  thus  writes  to  bis  son  of  tlie  various  attempts  to  represent 
biro :  — 

'*  November  20, 1885.  I  gave  Mr.  Perslco  no  encouragement  to  make  an  ex- 
periment on  my  liead.  It  is  too  thin,  and  has  too  little  beauty  for  this  art 
Painting,  I  think,  can  take  greater  liberties  tluin  sculpture,  and  even  iwlnting 
has  matle  poor  work  with  my  face.  I  am  certainly  not  vain  of  my  exterior.  My 
countenance  would  not  make  me  many  friends,  I  fear.  Wlwt  has  troubled  me 
in  my  different  portraits  is,  not  that  iliey  have  not  given  me  a  more  intellectual 
expression,  but  tliat  so  little  benevolence  has  beamed  from  the  features.  I  have 
learned,  with  tlie  Apostle,  to  prefer  charity  to  all  knowledge ;  and,  if  I  am  to  bo 
handed  down  to  posterity,  I  sliould  be  pleased  to  speak  firom  tlie  stone  or  can- 
vas, or  rather  to  breathe  ftt>m  it,  good-will  to  mankind." 

'*  Avffuei  8, 1886.  I  am  sitting  for  my  likeness,  — a  wearisome  task;  but  I 
was  willing,  as  so  many  poor  likenesses  had  been  made,  to  try  once  more  for  a 
good  one." 

1888.  "  Mr.  Gambardella  has  succeeded  In  his  work.  My  friends  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  picture.  It  is  not  only  a  good  likeness,  but  a  meritorious 
work  of  art.  After  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  this  poor  fkce  is  fkitlifuUy 
transferred  to  canvas,  and,  on  the  whole,  Is  better  worth  lookbig  at  than  I 
supposed." 

W.  V.  C. 
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ject iiniK  t(i.  531),  540,  505.  Defence  of, 
liv  S.  .1.  May,  53U,  530.  Their  oliJec- 
tfonahlc  mode  of  action,  591.  Little 
sympiiiliy  with  their  spirit,  540.  Their 
inconttiitrrncy,  540.  Judged  by  the  cliar- 
acier  of  fhe  tiinen,  not  unduly  intolerant, 
541.  Thrir  fanief^tness,  541.  The  in- 
fluenlini  fNirt  of  the  community  not  with 
them,  M*2.  Ijftic  f^ood  to  oi)me  from 
their  pfttilicnl  a<*(ion,  545.  Their  busl- 
ncM  with  ttic  cfiUM-icnce,  545.  To  do 
fjood  hy  estnblisliinff  principles.  546. 
Channttif?  becomes  identifled  witn,  563. 
Not  iiiidcmtood,  564.  Letter  to,  564. 
Kcamns  whj*  thcv  should  disavow  resort 
to  forre,  666.  'fheir  pacific  principles, 
565, 560.  Their  prlnciitlcs  mitlnf(  on  the 
worth  of  man,  568.  11  is  relations  with 
the,  660.  Ucadiness  to  co-operate  with, 
570. 

Acrumttlfitinn,  evils  of  the  passion  for,  617, 
518,  5MII,  587. 

Adams,  1 1nnnah,  her  works  and  charaeter, 
613. 

Adnnis,  .lohn,  his  administration,  35.  And 
lilierty,  35.  Address  of  Harvard  stu- 
drnls'lo,  ;i6.  1 1  is  rmilion  nn  rresideni,  in 
referenre  to  Knropean  complications,  51. 

Adams,  .lnhn  (}nincy,  defender  of  the  right 
of  itetilion,  544. 

Afreclion,  importance  of  the  outward  mani- 
feststion  ol,  in  marric<l  life,  323. 

Afrirsn*,  the  evils  they  suffer,  and  mmles 
for  tlifir  relief.  13^1.'  Their  capacity  for 
dcvelonment,  541. 

AliHtil,  A.  Ilniuson,  his  school,  501.  Ills 
qimlificstlons  for  a  teacher,  508.  The 
Ifsson  tnH|;hl  hv  his  life,  514. 

Alirn  sud  Si*dii(on  laws  show  govern- 
ment's wonkness,  51. 

Allslon,  \Va«hinRton,  sketch  of  Channing 
as  a  Ihiv,  18,  10.  As  a  college  student, 
24.  rnricatnre  hy,  24.  I^etler  to,  hy 
i!haniiiiig,  on  his  choice  of  a  profession, 
38.    Marries  Ann  Channing,  314.    His 


Kverty,  678.  His  converaatlon,  685. 
isigiier  orChanning*8  monument,  700. 

Almsgiving,  oliiections  to,.  868.  Evils  of, 
264.  Injudicious,  better  tlian  the  extlno- 
tbn  of  sympathv,  204. 

Alton,  I^veJoy*s  death  at,  551. 

Ambition,  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
Clirlstianity,  100. 

Ames,  Fisher,  the  eloquence  of,  135. 

Anglo-Saxons,  character  of,  500. 

Antludogy  Club,  contributor  to,  400. 

AntlKhi%*ery,  the  movement  In  Ameriea, 
520.  In  Great  Britain,  521.  First  book 
taking  the  ground  of.  527.  His  Interest 
in  the  cause  of,  527,  528,  581.  Progress 
of  the  cause,  532.  Its  supporters  at« 
tarke<l,  532.  Attempts  to  prohibit  the 
circulation  of  its  newspapers,  582.  BIoljs 
against,  533.  Societies,  unwise  proceed- 
ings of,  536.  Female  Antislavery  tSo- 
ciety*s  meeting  broken  up  b.va  mob,  538. 
Conventiou,  N.  £.,  meeting  of,  540.  Two 
aspects  of  the  cause,  544.  To  triumph 
through  public  conscienoe  and  religion, 
544.  .  Spmtiial  truths  involved  in  the 
movement,  545.  Advanced  by  preach- 
ing Christianity.  546.  Interview  of  the 
Blasaachnsetts  'Society  with  the  legisla- 
ture, 560. 

Antrain,  Mary,  4. 

Apfdeton,  Nathan,  letter  to,  on  mercantile 
education,  406.  407. 

Apprentices,  their  temptations,  408.  Their 
librarv,  402.  Inducements  to,  to  attend 
chunii,  402. 

Arintration,  470. 

Arian,  Oiannlng  an,  274. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  George,  letter  to,  405. 

Aspirations,  70,  308. 

Atneists,  as«ertlon  of  their  rights  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech,  505,  506. 

Atonement,  Lil>eral  Christian  view  of,  rep- 
roscnted  by  llible  News  and  Butler, 
213.    NothiAnite.213. 

Austin,  flames  T.,  Attorney-General  In  tho 
case  of  Abner  Kneeland,  503.  Speech 
on  Iiovejoy*s  death,  562. 


Bailur,  Mks.  Joaniia,  Channlng*s  letter 
to,  on  self-dislnist,  406;  on  his  own 
works,  4fl7;  on  death  of  \jnn\  Ilvmii, 
413;  on  charncter  of  Waher  Scott,' 416 j 
on  Christltiuity,  42D;  on  llie  power  of 
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Chriit*!  chAivcter,  444 ;  on  the  eleration 
of  the  lower  ckienes,  600;  on  the  death  of 
hie  mother,  G08;  on  the  ilcatli  of  No«li 
Wom»ter,  C20;  on  Khode  Island,  634, 
6a5. 

Ballon,  Rev.  Adin.  letter  to,  on  **  Frater- 
nal Commnnity,*'  611. 

Baltimore,  wnnun  at,  MO.  Temperanoe 
movement  In,  6S0. 

Bellamy,  Joecph,  comfiarRa  progroM  of 
theology  to  hat-making,  8'i. 

Belsham,  Thomas,  hit  view  of  Jeena  Christ, 
196,  197.  Dr.  Chanuing  not  a  sympa- 
thizer with,  487. 

BeneAcmit  Association,  the,  formation  of, 
466.    Its  purpose,  466. 

Benevolence,  with  care  mLsbt  hecome  a 
principle  of  action.  64.  Sources  of  the 
nappiness  of  true.  168. 

Benitfiiity,  the  Divine,  876. 

Benmngton,  sickness  at,  604. 

Bereavement,  consolations  in,  619, 690, 683. 
The  true  influence  of,  689. 

Berne,  heaut^'  of.  844. 

Bcrry-Struet  Oonfcroiico,  Addreti  at  for- 
matbn  of,  918. 

Berry-Street  Vestry.  906. 

Bible  News,  187.  Substantlallv  represents 
Liberal  Christhin  views,  91*9.  Afllrros 
Jesus  to  be  distinct  from  God,  919. 

Bible  Society,  formation  of.  in  Massachu- 
setts, 988.  KxtracU  from  iU  reports,  989, 
900,  901. 

Bible,  study  of  the,  as  the  only  eouico  of 
divine  knowledge,  71. 

Bimey,  James  Q.,  driven  from  CindniMti 
by  a  mob,  648. 

Bleecker,  Harmanua,  letter  to,  on  the  influ- 
ence of  trade,  610.  On  Congress,  686. 
On  Repudhitkin,  680. 

Blessedness  a  reward  of  imefulness,  169. 

BoimfNirte.  report  of  the  defeat  of,  61.  Fol- 
lowing tliat  of  nctories,  69.  His  personal 
character  inspired  gloomy  forebodings. 


174;  lost  sight  of,  through  his  splendid 
victoriee,  176.  Channing*s  joy  in  tlie 
overthrow  of,  977 1  sermon,  978;  essav 

a «  a        1  •  *    ••   t CaI  •*       J iktf^  * 


on.  411 }  his  spirit  in  writing  it,  489. 

Bono,  George,  663. 

Boston,  Channing  a  minister  In,  08.  His 
mother  moves  to,  110.  Moral  and  intel- 
lectual activity  of,  818,  608.  Address  to 
the  citixenson  the  refusal  of  Faneutl  llall 
for  a  public  meeting,  668.  Moral  sound- 
ness of,  on  the  prhiciplos  of  lilMrty,  664, 
666.  Public  ophiion  in.  664,666.  Froc  dis- 
cussion secured  In,  663.  His  connection 
with  society  in,  677.  Ills  feare  for,  670. 
Tliouffhts  about,  680.  His  love  fiir,  680. 
His  daily  life  in,  681. 

Boston  Farm  School,  volume  of  sermons 
prepared  In  aid  of,  419. 

Boyhood  of  Dr.  Channing,  10-91. 

Boys,  Address  before  the  Society  for  the 
Education  of  Indigent.  961. 

Brattle  Street  Society,  aeslres  him  as  col- 
leagoe  to  Dr.  Thacher,  98.    Invites  him 


to  preach  again.  04.  IBs  letter  doclinln|p 
invitation  of,  04.  His  funeral  scnnon  on 
Buckmlnster  before,  194. 

Brookline,  07. 

Brotherhood,  the  tie  of,  00. 

Brownson,  O.  A.,  tries  to  form  a  working- 
men's  congregation,  481.  Attempts  to 
stay  tlie  tide  of  intidclily.  482.  Chaa- 
ning's  interest  In,  489;  aiid  hi  llie  effurta 
he  made,  614. 

Bttckminster,  J.  S.,  Dr.  Kirkhind  on,  116. 
The  style  of  preaching  of.  129.  letter 
from  to  Channing,  129.  iJeath  of,  194. 
Funeral  Sermon  on,  194.  Letter  on  the 
death  of,  194.  The  papere  of,  126.  Rnle 
of,  for  posthumous  publication,  196.  Hie 
bMt-read  tlieologicol  student  in  the  conn- 
try,  991.  First  Dexter  Lecturer  at  Cam- 
bridge, 909. 

Bums.  Wm.,  letter  to.  on  the  New  Era  of 
ChrisUauitv.  443.  Letter  to,  on  St.  Si- 
monism,  6il. 

Bush,  Geoige,  letter  to,  on  Unitarian  con- 
ccsshnis,  426. 

Butler,  JoHepli  (Bishop),  hifluenco  of  his 
sermouN  on  hunmn  nature,  87.  Excel- 
lence of,  as  a  writer,  190. 

Byron,  Lord,  character  of,  418. 


Cauot,  Qooige,  136. 

Calvinism,  serious  objections  to  its  teach- 
ings, 186. 

Cal  vinbit,  Channing  never  a,  76.  Tlie  nanm 
iniglit  lie  made  one  of  reproach,  100. 


Conibridge,  1,91. 


Ca 


fiS.^' 


letter  to,  on  •Wordsworth, 


Carpenter,  lant,  character  of  the  reply  to 
Magoe  by,  978.  I^ettor  of  i^hniinlng  to, 
on  Ills  own  proposed  work  ou  Man,  417. 
liCtter  to,  on  cuiidition  uf  Uiiileit  States, 
609 ;  on  the  relations  of  England  ond  the 
United  States,  607.  Letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter on  death  of,  624. 

Carpenter,  Miss  Mary,  letter  to,  on  her 
fatlier*s  death,  694. 

Catechism,  preparrs  a,  191. 

Centlnel,  ^ton,  86. 

Centre  Harbor,  N.  II.,  listter  from,  890. 

Chaloner,  Mar>',  grandmuthcrof  Cliannlng, 
4.  Character  of,  4.  Widow  of  Jamea 
Itobiiisou,  4. 

Chanipiin,  Geo.,  character  of,  8. 

Channuig,  Ann,  marries  Washin^on  All- 
ston,  314.  Death  of,  317.  Rclicitions  on 
her  character  and  death,  817,  318. 

Channing,  Francis,  his  brother,  19.  Letter 
by,  ou  his  departure  to  Itiehinond,  43. 
Letter  by.  on  his  enthusiasm,  61.  Lstter 
to,  in  reply,  61.  lawyer  at  Cambridge, 
77.  His  pleasure  in  the  society  of,  00. 
Mutual  agreement  to  aid  their  mother, 
110.  His  adviser  and  supporter  in  politi- 
cal trials,  136.  Is  Uken  sick,  314.  Die^ 
816.  Cliaracter  of,  and  ratfectlons  on  the 
death  of,  816. 
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Chnnnlni;,  TIct.  Tlcnry,  hh  nnclr ,  10.  li^t- 
trrn  of.  on  IiIm  charnctcr  mid  mtiilitcl,  9(), 
21;  on  ('Imnning  as  a  college  ntudent, 
38.  HivM  rlinri^  at  bin  ordination,  00. 
Ix!ttrr  fo,  on  fnltli  in  prctercM.  004. 

Clianiiiiiff,  John,  of  DorMlnnlrc,  Kngland,  4. 

Chnnniii^,  John,  Jr.,  4.  Merchant  of  Now- 
fiorf,  4. 

Channiiii;,  Mrs.  Win.  (Scs  Kllen".  Lucy.) 
I/>t(fr  lii,43.  MovcstoUoslon,  IiO.  Ilcr 
wit  mid  vivarit}',  lltl.  I ioH i*r  lo,  120; 
on  ic.ivinff  f»r  Knr»|ic.  •TSH;  on  I  ho  dcnlh 
of  hiH  rhtltl,  .I'll;  on  his  hirthdav,  35.1. 
IIU  nfrcctjon  for,  000.  Death  of,  007. 
Chnrartor  and  life  of,  008,  009. 

ChanninfT,  William,  lawyer  at  Newport, 
father  of  Dr.  Channing,  4.  Afarriage,  4. 
Atlornoy-Gencnil  and  District  Attorney 
for  Kho'de  Island,  4.  Character  of,  by 
lion.  Aidier  Kobhins,  4;  bv  Wm.  Ellcry, 
4;  by  Dr.  C'hnnnins,  0.  KcIIkIous  char* 
actcr,  7.  Owner  of  slaves,  7.  A  Federalist, 
7,  I'].  l>c}<cri|ition  of  his  ncnion,  6,  8. 
Hwecttiens  (»f  manner,  12.    Death  of,  19. 

Clianninf{,  William  Ellerr,  birth  at  Newport. 
1.  Dci^ription  of,  as  a  boy,  10.  School 
dayii,  11.  Cliarocter  as  a  punll,  12. 
Ilonto  education,  12.  Early  inclinations 
to  tlie  ministry,  13.  Character  as  a  boy, 
18.  Influences  of  solitary' thought,  18. 
Description  of,  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  17. 
IVrxoiial  and  tihynical  couraf^c,  17.  074. 
ninrilv,  18.  Uepii|;^iiaiice  to  cruoti v  to 
anininfs,  18.  D<!Acription  of,  as  a  boy, 
by  Washington  Allston,  18,  19.  Prcn- 
aratioii  for  cnllff^e,  19.  Death  of  his 
fnthcr,  19.  I^cttcr  from  his  brother  on 
the  Mnie,  20.  An  earnest  student,  21. 
Kntorit  Harvard  College,  21.  Ambition 
for  cxrrllenix,  33.  Personal  dciicription 
of,  when  in  college,  by  W.  Allston,  24. 
Humor,  24.  Description  of,  by  Dr. 
riercr.  2.5;  by  Judge  Story,  25.  20.  A 
cla.«sinil  fttndc'nt,  20.  Fou((  of  historical 
and  literary  ntiidics,  20.  Early  eloquence, 
20.  Kir*t  orator  at  Commencement,  20.  A 
stiidpiit  of  cliwution  and  rhetoric.  27.  A 
metnlMT  of  literary  societies  In  college.  27. 
Religious  Influences  in  collc^,  29.  Liters 
ary  studies,  32.  A  new  spiritual  birth,  82. 
liouging  for  luimcthing  worthy,  32.  A 
niornl  nnd  Mcial  reformer,  33.  Essay  on 
electricity,  33.  Fondness  for  geometry. 
33,  34.  A  student  of  metaphysics,  34 ;  of 
Shnkrxpcans  34.  A  fervent  politician,  34. 
Rlalic«t  rt  ptdilirnl  Kiwech,  35.  Ihrnws  iin 
an  addn>M  to  rn^sideiit  Jtdin  Adams,  35. 
Early  a  lover  of  free  thought.  30.  Com- 
nienrcuient  oration,  30.  Political  dis- 
cussion forbidden  in  it,  37.  Declines  It 
III  ronsr(|ueiuT,  37<  (laliis  some  cimres- 
sitms,  .18.  I  Uscus<ii*s  llie  tonics  siiggrstc«l 
by  the  French  Hcvolution,  38.  Choice  of 
a  pr«»fes.Hion,  38.  l<ettcr  to  Allston,  38. 
Tlilnks  of  lieing  a  idivslcian,  38.  De- 
cides on  his  ciMirso,  40.  A  lover  of 
truth,  39.    Narration  of  bis  own  experi- 
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enco  as  a  student  and  In  deciding  on  hit 

Jrofcssion,  39.  College  friendsliipa,  40, 
1.  Goes  to  Uichmond  at  a  tutor,  43.  Ob- 
jections to  slavery,  40.  In  contact  with 
opposing  political  views,  47.  Views  en- 
larged by  discussion,  47.  lictter  on  tite 
condition  of  F<urutio  at  the  close  of  18th 
century,  48-01.  Dutiea  at  a  tutor,  62. 
Life  in  Richmond,  64.  A  close  student 
at  night,  63.  Power  of  self-control,  63. 
Course  of  his  studies  In  literature,  66. 
His  phlhintliropy,  03.  Ills  idcjis  of 
coiniiion  pro|ierty,  04-07.  Enthusiasm 
of  his  plans,  08.'  A  student  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Chriathinit}',  70.  Begins  a 
commentary  on  the  wsripturce,  70.    Be- 

5 ins    a   religious   correspondence  with 
oaeph  McKean,  71.    A  student  of  specn- 
lative  doctrines,  72.     Called  over-ortho- 
dox  and   a  heretic,  72.     His    mental 
loneliness,  72.     Return  to  Newport,  70. 
Continues  thool<wical  studies,  70.    Be- 
comes head  of  the  family,  77.    Begins 
family  devotions,  77.     Struggles  with 
excitability  of  disposition,  77.    Abstemi- 
ous in  his  mode  of  life,  77.     Lays  down 
rules  for  self-discipline,  77.    Made  Re- 
gent of  Harvard  University,  84.     De- 
ecription  of  his  appearance  ilLllJlS,  84. 
His  habits  as  a  student,  87, 887xirexact 
and  methodical  thinker,  87.    Admitted 
to  First  Church  in    Cambridge,  00.    Re- 
ceives **  approbation  **  from  Cambridge 
Association,  91.    lleJd  from  Calvinism 
by  doctrine  of  TrinitV,  01.     Begins  to 
preach,  92.    Ills  flrs{  iiermon,  93.    In- 
vited to  aoltle  by  Brattle  Street  and  Fed- 
eral Street  Societies  in  Boston,  93.    De- 
clines the  Brattle  Street  invitation,  94,96. 
Accents  the  Federal  Street  invitation,  90. 
And  IS  ordained,  90.  .  A  minister  in  Boa- 
ton,  98.    His  manner.  98.    Ills  excessive 
sf iidioiisness,  99.     Ills  self-examination, 
100-102.     Extracts   from   his  journals, 
103-100.    Invites  his  mother  to  his  home, 
110.    His  care  for  his  family.  111.   Mia 
rules  for  self-discipline,  112.    His  sense 
of  duty,  118.   Not  at  home  in  festivity  or 
society,  98,  113.    His  consideration*  for 
others,  114.   His  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
110.   Urowth  of  bis  powers  as  a  preacher, 
117.    His  interest  in  his  people,  1 18-121 ; 
in  the  children,  121.     Liberality  In  ex- 
changes, 122.     Preaches  Buckminster's 
funeral  sermon,  124;   and  prepares  his 
sermons  for  the  press,  125.    Estimates  of 
his  own  love  of  prahM  and  of  his  failures. 
128.    Ilia  enumeratmn  of  needed  iiocial 
roliirms,    131-183.      Discusses    politiral 
principles  in  his  sermons,  131. 136.  Adds 
by  it  to  his  influence,  1:I6.     His  spiritual 
development,  140-181.     Ills  symfiatliy 
with  the  tendencies  of  his  age,  181.    Re- 
sents charge  of  comrealing  his  sentiments, 
197.     (Sivcs  his  views  of  Christ,   197. 
Replies  to  Dr.  Worcester,  206.    Defends 
Unitarian  preaching,  200.     His  charao- 
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ter  as  A  eontroTenUilist  and  theolof^an, 
SG8.  Lad  iuto  oontroveny  bv  devotion 
to  free  inquiry,  968.  liinown  idea  of  lii« 
oontroventiai  writinffs,  209.  Illustrations 
of  the  mildness  ox  liis  cluracter,  271; 
of  liis  magnanimity,  278.  Mors  a  man 
of  sentiment  than  a  pliilosopher,  274.  A 
student  of  Qenuan  literature,  276.  His 
indebted  noMS  t«»  Words worUi,  276.  De- 
Yotedly  attached  to  the  Union,  280.  A 
lover  of  peace,  281;  but  not  op|Msed  to 
defensive  war,  283.  Active  in  forming 
the  Peace  Society,  284;  and  in  other 
philanthropic  movements  and  missioiury 
enterprhMs,  288.  i>elivera  an  address  be- 
fore toe  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  and 
is  one  of  its  ollicers,  280.  Is  appointed 
Dexter  I/icturor,  but  soon  rosiinis,  2U1. 
Is  interested  in  the  Theotogical  Scliool. 
202.  A  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College,  208.  Plans  for  union 
and  co-operative  usefulness  in  his  wiciety, 
200.  Is  invited  to  New  York,  S12.  De- 
clines the  invitation.  818.  His  mar- 
riage, 810.  Bhth  and  death  of  a  child. 
823.  Birth  of  a  daughter,  823.  Birth  of 
sons,  827.  Is  obliged  to  travel  for  health, 
827.  Travels  in  Now  England,  320. 
Leaves  for  Eumpe,  832.  Luses  a  child, 
850.  Returns  home,  366.  Itocclves  do- 
aree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  College,  367. 
Jfesumea  liis  ministry,  357.  His  interest 
in  it,  861.  His  distasto  for  sanctimonious 
dignity,  368.  His  high  estimato  of  the 
needs  and  duties  of  his.pnifession,  .300. 
His  manner  as  a  preacher,  383-380.  His 
benignity,  383.  His  sincerity.  884.  His 
living  sense  of  spiritual  realities,  384. 
Aslcs  relief  in  his  pulpit  hibors,  888. 
Heceives  a  colleague,  301.    Iteltnauliihcs 

Esrt  of  Ilia  salary,  304.  His  relations  to 
Is  society.  304-307.  Aslcs  to  be  relieved 
from  liis  public  functions,  308.  His  esti- 
mato of  his  wurii  as  an  auUiur.  405-407. 
Aocidentol  nature  of  his  ^ucnil  writliif^ 
408.  Character  of  his  miscellaneous  writ- 
iufss,  411.  Plans  a  work  on  Man,  417. 
His  review  of  liis  own  lime,  420.  His 
finnnoss.  425.    Statement  of  the  worl(  lie 

Sruiectou,  430.  Did  not  trv  to  toach  a 
eliiiito  system,  430.  A  soclai  reformer, 
460.  Interested  in  prieon  rofomus  471. 
In  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  claiees, 
481,  482,  483.  His  interest  in  education, 
402-500.  i  1  is  vindication  of  free  speech 
in  the  case  of  Abuer  Kiiechiud,  503-505. 
In  that  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  607,  608. 
Connected  with  the  antislavery  move- 
ment, 520.  HIm  impreRsions  of  slavery 
in  tlie  West  Indies,  521-626.  Semwn 
en  antislavery,  533.  Reasons  for  not 
publbhing  his  sermon,  6^14.  Defence  of 
the  arrangement  of  his  book,  638.  His 
book  on  SUverv,  639,  543.  Writes  to 
Henry  Clay  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
618.  Forevees  danger  of  destruction  of 
the  Unk>n  from  it,  550.    Vindicates  Uio 


right  of  public  aaaemblv,  668.  Defenda 
tlie  public  opinion  of  ISoston,  664;  the 
freedom  of  toe  pres^  654.  Addresses  a 
meeting  at  Faaeuil  Ilail  on  the  death  of 
Loveioy,  658.  Writes  the  retwiutiona 
of  the  meeting,  560.  Idenlilied  with 
the  Abolitionist!*,  663.  His  increasing 
interest  in  politks,  673.  Ills  belief 
in  popular  institutions,  682,  683.  Ilia 
friendships,  607;  with  women,  GOO.  Ilia 
physical  depression  from  ill-liealth,  634- 
630.  His  deliglit  in  activity,  U30.  Ilia 
syroiiathies  with  I  lie  {sior  constantly  in- 
creasing, 640.  His  consocration  of  him- 
self to  attain  perfection,  042.  Ilia 
attachment  to  childraii,  668.  His  hos- 
pitality, 660.  Cluracter  of  his  conver- 
satkm,  660-662;  ito  iwwer,  CU3.  Ilia 
dally  fife,  663,  664.  The  reserve  of  his 
manner,  669,  670,  671.  The  greatneea 
of  hb  preaenoe,  670.  Hw  persuiuil  cliar- 
aotor  as  a  censor  of  wrongdoing,  672; 
of  himself,  673.  His  habit  of  iniiiy,  674. 
Hb  mildness,  674.  Hb  forbearance,  676. 
Hb  rule  about  money,  676,  676.  Hb 
habit  of  self-denial,  077.  Hb  life  aa  a 
ministor  and  student  in  Boston.  681-684. 
lib  Bocbl  pleasures,  686.  Mauifesta- 
tions  of  public  intoruit  in  hb  views, 
680.  Hb  wanner  in  private,  in  convert 
sation,  and  in  tlie  pulpit,  680,  690.  Hap- 
piness of  the  ckMo  of  hb  life,  691,  693, 
604.  l*aken  sick  at  lienningtun,  694. 
Hb  sickness.  606-697.  Hb  dcatlH  608. 
Funeral  services,  608,  600.  KcsolutMua 
of  his  society,  6(KB. 

Cluinning.  Wm.  F.,  letter  to,  from  Judge 
Story,  deacribing  Chanulng  and  hb  coi- 
Icgo  life,  22. 

Cliapman,  Mm.,  569,  670. 

Character,  evil  effects  of  war  on,  170.  Ttiia 
greatness  of,  in  obcdbnce  to  GcNrs  pur- 
|KN»e,  211.  Ca|Nifity  of  attainin;;  great- 
ness of,  an  indication  of  bmnortalilyj246. 
Religious,  important  to  a  ininbter.'OT. 

Charity,  ways  ot  improving  public,  131, 132. 
Does  not 'require  exclusion  of  Unitarians 
from  Christian  fellowship,  21 1 .  The  moat 
useful,  not  in  almsgiving,  263.  A  test 
of  religkiii,  206.  IJuivursal,  a  charecter- 
btk  of  our  religion,  206. 

Clmrtists,  tlieir  views,  480,  608. 

Cheerfulness,  prayer  Tor,  100. 

Child,  death  of  a,  323.  Birth  of  a,  828. 
Death  of  a,  350,  351.  Letter  to  a  friend 
on  the  death  of  a,  610. 

Child,  Lvdia  Maria,  letter  to,  on  social  re- 
form, 460.  Letter  of,  on  Dr.  Channing'a 
connection  with  the  antislavery  cause, 
627.  I^iOtten  to,  of  sympathy  for  her 
sufferings  in  the  antislavery  caiine,  630. 

Childreu,  duties  of  a  minister  to,  120.  Hb 
interest  in,  and  respect  for,  121.  I^reparea 
a  catechism  for,  12i.  Tlie  capacity  of,  for 
education  not  determined  bv  birtli,  261. 
Value  of  beiievulciit  institutions  for,  262. 
IVue  views  of  a  Chrbtbu  parent  on  their 
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birth,  82ft.  The  bsfithiin  of.  Its  mMnlni;, 
990.  DutiM  of  A  iMreiit  to,  840.  U<tla- 
tion  of,  with  nnroiitfl,  not  <1iMiokc(l  by 
doAth,  :i5l.  Oiijcctioiifi  to  tho  einiiltty- 
mcnl  off  in  maitiiiiictorliiii,  4!N),  401.  Wiiat 
tlicir  li  Vint  do  for  itn.ftlO.  UcliitioM  tohifl 
own,  604,  OM,  060,  068.  Valno  in  educa- 
tion of  npiirnlti  lo  (lioir  bc^t  foclingii,  060. 

Chrifit,  |»raypni  of  thnnltfiilncM  for,  108. 
I  lie  roit(Mn|H!on  in  ncliango  of  licart,  118. 
A  gift  of  (SfHrs  love.  101.  IlolineM  of 
tlie  lifi!  f>f,  KiS.  The  life  of,  tito  etronff- 
eiit  eviiloiico  of  his  gospel,  182.  Tlie 
chnriK-rcr  of,  10.1.  Tlic  proof  of  hin  son- 
Phifi,  lOa,  101.  Mnjiwiic  clflimM  of,  104. 
Dignily  of,  llil,  106.  The  liglit  of  the 
world,  100.  Ciiamcter  of  the  teachings 
of,  lOM.  1110  n'tntionrt  of,  to  tlie  racn, 
100.  To  till*  rlinnh,  170.  1'lic  end  i»f 
hill  roitiing  to  nialie  nion  real  friend^ 
173.  Iinitefl  human  nature  with  tlie  di- 
vine, 2*18.  To  bring  in  a  divine  life,  308. 
To  dciivor  the  world  from  moral  evil,  182. 
llie  antliorix«Ml  teacher  of  mankind,  194. 
DifTcrrMt  virwn  of  hia  nature  and  rank 
held  by  Dnitananii,  108.    Not  a  believer 

.  in  thcHimplL*  huuinnity  of,  107;  nordiit- 
trcKMHl  by  Trinilarian  vicwa,  444.  Ac- 
conliug  to  Trinitarian  view,  210.  Ac- 
cording to  Unitarian  view,  910.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  News,  212.  How 
aOinn^'d  by  the  Scripturea  to  be  Son  of 
QrMi,  2 1  f1.  Un  itess  human  nat ure  with  the 
divine,  2')8.  The  Rpirit  of,  261.  Lo%'eof, 
for  man,  961.  A  mediator,  263.  Sent 
by  Gml,  310.  Hiat  ho  la  Qod,  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  Christian  belief,  310. 
llio  glory  of,  311.  Not  a  mere  man. 
811.  The  character  of,  to  be  unfolded 
bv  tho  minister,  377.  A  manifestation 
of  manV  glory,  4*10.  llie  moral  ftcrfoction 
of,  his  gn>at  |NTuiiarity,  444.  Understood 
himself,  447.  The  separation  of  his  mind 
from  iiissurroundingSf  448.  A  mere  fable 
without  niirai'les,  440.  Tlie  perfect  char- 
acter of,  the  great  mlrarle.  460.  Itclinnre 
on  tile  autliorily  of,  natural,  461.  A  being 
of  moral  iierh't'tifni,  ih2. 

Christian,  meaning  of  iIm  wonl,  80.  Rs- 
sential  dilTnroncn  lictween  OrthtNlox  anil 
MlientI,  2i0.    Ihillrs  of  tho  IJbernl,  221. 

Christian  Hisciple,  what  is  proposed  in, 
188.  ConlrilMitor  to,  410.  Merged  in 
tlie  Cliristian   Kxaininer,  410. 

CliriAtian  Kxaininer,  410.  His  essayf  In, 
4I(». 

Cliristianity,  requires  an  active  life,  09. 
Its  great  roots  love  to  God  and  man,  70. 
Its  evidence  a  growing  evidence,  10«1.  Its 
univervilily  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin, 
100.  Tnte*.  the  liest  defence  of  a  nation. 
177.  A  spiritual  system,  183.  Views  of 
tlie  tnic  spirit  of,  180, 100, 239.  liberal, 
218.  Tlie  highest  interest  of  human  be- 
ings, 210.  Its  great  end  to  exalt  the 
human  rharactrr,  260.  l*uro,  421.  In- 
jured by  narrow  vicwa  of  exhibiting  It, 


A  religion  of  a  liberal  -aplrit,  430. 
Kssential,  433.  Not  easily  set  forth  la 
sinmlicity,  434.  Its  ailaptatk>n  to  man*a 
spiritual  nature  an  evidence  of  ita  dlvlna 
orii^n,  444.  The  value  of  hhitorksl,  4411 
Universal  love,  467.  In  ita  relationa  to 
society,  480,  403.  Fraternal  union  the 
spirit  of,  403.  Increasing  power  of  the 
snirit  of,  618, 619.  Hie  friend  of  tlie  mul- 
titude, 609.  The  power  of,  felt  at  the 
Cve,  087.  Favors  unostentatious  11t- 
,  677. 

Christian  liberty,  218. 

Christian  Register,  Incorrect  in  statement 
of  Dr.  Cliaiiniiig*s  first  appeamuoo  as  a 
preacher,  02. 

Christian  union,  216. 

(Jhristian  virtue,  44.1. 

Church  of  t'hrist,  signlflcation  of  the,  17t. 
8crii)turo  use  of  tlio  term,  223.  Object 
of  the  institution  of,  22:i.  Character  of 
the  union  between  churches,  224.  His 
idea  of  the  true,  438. 

Circumstances,  decided  by  man  for  himself, 
02. 

Citizens,  their  right  to  assemble  to  defend 
tlieir  riglits,  663. 

Clarke,  Ur.  Samuel,  a  representative  ol 
Liberal  Christian  views,  212.  Uis  belief 
concerning  God,  212. 

Clay,  Henry,  open  letter  written  to,  on  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  648.  Points  of  objeo* 
tlon  to  the  letter,  049. 

Clerical  office,  effect  of  soeiefy*s  reverenoe 
for  the,  070. 

Codmsn,  Mrs.  Catherine,  letter  to,  on  the 
anprnachlng  death  of  a  friend,  012.  Her 
cliarocter,  014. 

Codman,  Kev.  John,  sermon  at  ordination 
of,  138. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  T.,  letter  of,  to  Allston 
sliout  Chonning,  343. 

Col  league,  vote  of  the  Society  in  favor  of  a, 
391.  lioply  of  Dr.  Channing  to  the  vote, 
301.  The  advantages  of  a,  391.  £.  & 
Gannett  settled  as,  302. 

C^ollrge  life  of  Chaiming,  22-40. 

Coltoge  societies,  value  of,  by  Judge  Whitai 
28.    In  Harvard  College,*27-29. 

College  studios,  need  of  connecting  rollgiono 
and  moral  inniioiicos  witli,  204. 

Colon ixat ion  Societv,  powerless  to  redeem 
the  Unhed  Statoi,  626.  Its  legitimate 
objects,  671.  Objections  to,  672.  Future 
of,  672. 

Combe,  Gcoi^^,  letter  to,  on  his  Constitti- 
tion  of  Man,  440.  Letter  to,  442;  on  evils 
of  government,  686;  on  repudiation,  689; 
on  the  character  of  the  American  people, 
603,  694;  on  bis  sketches  of  German 
character,  603. 

Commerce,  the  morals  of,  688. 

Common  schools,  Channing's  interest  in, 
409. 

Community  life,  its  difficulties,  512.  Its 
advantages,  613. 

Cottosolment  of  opinions  clioiged  against 
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Liberal  miniitera  in  the  Pluioi 
bv  Ur,  WorL-Mtor,  906.    Kep 


iplbt,  106; 
Ijr  to  the 


cfuirge,  m,  8UG. 
Oonfidenoe  in  God,  taught  by  Um  fall  of 

lionaiwrte,  97U. 
Oougrvgallonaiimn,  princi|ile  of.  S39.    8o- 

eurity  of  Clirbtian  freedom,  w, 
Conmst,  woakneiiof  the  Contineotal,  682. 

Vully  and  itfiionuee  of,  685. 
Connecticut   Klvor,   ooutnuted  with    tbe 

White,  tt9. 
Conacience,  liberty  of,  917.    The  aapmne 

power  in  man,  tiSS. 
Gonielentiousneaa,  thetouroe  of  hia  lerioua- 

neea  of  manner,  00.    In  bb  dlMcltargo  of 

paatoral  dutba,  119-!9a  Ita  effect  on  the 

diecharge  of  hb  duUea,  141.    In  relation 

to  slavery,  698,  694. 
Conatitution.    Federal,    adoption    of,    by 

Rhode  Inland,   140.    The  principlet   of 

the  Republic  lielied  by  Ita  compronibet, 

696. 
Conatitution  of  Man,  rlews  of  the  book,  in 

a  letter  to  Geo.  Combe,  440.    Suoceta  of 

the  b<Mk,  449. 
Controveray.  avenk>n  to,  on  bb  part,  and 

on  that  of  other  preacben  of  nb  time, 

106,  996.    Mbcbiefa  of  the  Trinitarian, 

900. 
Conrenbn,  74.    Use  of  the  teehnkal  ez- 

proeak»n,  76.    Hie  life  a  prooeaa  of,  76. 
Corporal  Puobhinent,  Vogol  on,  11.    Hb 

Indignation  agalnat,  11.     Amuaing  au- 
-    eodote  illiuttnuinff  its  noedloianeai,  68. 
Coullae,  llarUind,  letter   to,  on  Inijuiry, 

486. 
Courteay.  ImporUnoe  of,  618.     Frequent 

lack  of,  in  Congreea,  640;  ita  bad  effect 

on  the  country,  641. 
Cumberland,  3^6. 
Currency,  evib  of  Inflated,  687,  688. 

Daka,  Cbbf  Juatioe,  hb  houae  Channing'a 
home  in  college,  90. 

Davie,  Tltomae.  death  of,  191. 

Davie,  Judge,  intereet  of,  in  Berry-Street 
Veetry,  907.  Reeolutiona  by,  on  Clian- 
nlng*s  death,  608. 

Da  wee,  Judge,  deecriptkm  of  Wm.  Chan- 
ning  ae  a  lawyer,  0. 

Death,  its  Icacliiuga,  610. 

Duguraiido,  llarou,  loiter  to,  on  religion  in 
France,  4*i9. 

De  Gilder,  Rachel,  a  family  aervant,  14. 
Influence  of  her  character  on  Channlng, 
14. 

Debm  of  certain  popnlar  writora,  67. 

Democratic  party,  87.  Prominent  In  Vir- 
ginia, 47. 

Departed,  assocUtlona  with  the,  689. 

DoHpotisui,  eourcee  of  ita  atrougth,  676.  Of 
party,  68.1. 

Dewey,  Orville,  letter  to,  on  defocta  In  the 
minbtry. 807.  On Cliannhig aa apreach- 
•r,  384,  885;  on  hb  manner,  670;  and 
ohamotor,  079     Latter  to,  on  tha  miu- 


btrr,  404;  on  bb  revbw  of  Channlng's 
worke,  400;  on  Wonbworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, 417;  on  tlie  narrowing  effect  of 
money-getting,  600;  on  an  lutelleetual 
laborur*e  diaa|»|ioiutinoul,  641. 

1  foxier  liMUurur,  lluckniltieter  tlie  flnl, 
901.    Channlng  hb  euoceeeor,  9U1. 

Diffcrenoee  between  Trinilariane  and  Uni- 
tariaua  qHmh  verbal,  910.  iloni  iu  eouiid 
than  idea,  914. 

Diecipline,  purpoae  of,  166. 

Diftintereitadueaa,  Dr.  Ilofiklne's  theory  of, 
80. 

Dootrinea,  the  greatcet  dbpntea  about,  hare 
not  related  to  tlioir  Irulh,  9U6.  Fabe, 
need  linn  reebtauce,  494. 

Domeetic  eervioe,  670. 

Domestic  tiee,  breaking  of  bb,  818.  For- 
mation of  new,  810. 

Don  Quixote,  hb  opinh>n  of,  095. 

DreMiug  pbluly,  reaaoue  for,  078. 

Duchcae,  a  colored  abve,  7. 

Dudleian  Lecture,  on  the  Evidencea  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  800. 

Duelling,  an  outrage  on  inatltailona,  faith, 
and  mannera,  470. 


BARNiiTicBaa,  power  of,  in  a  minbter,  188, 
866.    Genuine,  rarely  aeen,  i;iO. 

Efldy,  a  Baptist  of  Newport,  14.  After- 
warde  a  Unitarbu,  14. 

Educatbn,  value  of  a  liberal,  40.  Power 
of,  to  eubatitute  benevolence  for  loUbfa- 
niata,  6L  Tlio  iiobloucw  of  huuuin  facul- 
tiee  an  argument  for,  961.  Natimuil,  a 
moaiia  of  elevating  the  bboriug  claeHe^ 
484.  True,  487.  Of  tlie  people,  488. 
la  to  unfold  men's  facultice,  488.  llie  de- 
mand for  bettor,  403.  Tlie  groat  objocto 
of,  404.  MeiTcantilc,  406.  True  character 
of,  609.  Uuivenal.  more  needed  than 
universal  auffrage,  608.  Of  children,  hb 
ideas  on  the.  U6£-G67.  Agrcouicnt  oi  hb 
views  on,  with  Biro.  Hamilton**.  666. 

Edwards,  Jooatluin,  80.  ludebtoa  to  IIop- 
kine  for  hb  later  views  of  religion,  80. 
Energy  of  hie  intellect,  87. 

Elleiy,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Wm.  EUerr, 
wife  of  Wm.  Channing,  mother  of  I>r. 
Channlng,  4.  Character  of,  8.  Hb  de- 
ecriptiou  of,  10.  See  Cliauuing,  Mrs. 
Wm. 

KUcrv,  William,  grandfather  of  (Mumning, 
a  lawyer,  1.  Delegate  from  Rhode  lsi> 
and  to  Continental  Congress,  9.  Signer 
of  Declaration  of  Independence,  9. 
Member  of  Congress.  9.  Cliarecter  of, 
9,  8.  Collector  of  Newport,  8.  Letter 
to  Channlng  on  hb  fsther's  death,  90. 
Utter  on  Godwin's  l*olltk*al  Justbe, 
07.  iiCtlor  to,  on  lib  own  ilMicalth,  00. 
RopntctI  a  llopkinabn,  01.  Utter  to, 
183, 184.  Letter  to,  on  bb  sbter's  mar- 
riage, 314. 

Eloquence,  hb  youthful,  96;  ethnulatcd  by 
debates  or  Vugiuhi  Icgblaiuro,  69.   True 
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pnlnit.  •'M)1. 
ttylo  iMit  in 


Fnlnc,  ^KH,  TVite,  not  in 
tt^rla  but  in  eoiivictioti,  300.  In  lovo  of 
tniUi,  :m. 

RnibarKn,  the  period  of  the,  134. 

KinenuMi,  Jo8ci>h,  cUusmata  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ninir,  35. 

Rmormin,  Kalph  Waldo,  lectnnMi  of,  684. 

Kiiiotitiiw,  (nmlttiK^y  of,  to  cxhaiiRt  tlirm- 
mI  vcH  ft  wiiKs  pmvii«ioii  of  Provklciico,  (1*13. 

KukIaiiiI.  :iI4.  IteinHonM  with,  ft»7.  I>i»- 
i;mn*  t>f  llio  npiiiiii  (rnfllo  to,  5i)7.  8vr- 
vi<*c4  itf,  to  hiininii  iniiirovcincnt,  000. 

EntliusiiHin,  71.  Dovohipinent  of  youtli> 
fill,  574. 

Krror,  opiHwItlon  to,  4SI. 

Evil,  onichi  of,  455.  AlanT  forms  of  hn- 
man,  tms  noiin'o  of  tho  intorent  and  dig- 
nity nf  life,  455.  The  imprcuftion  of  its 
ffrcnfrr  pruvnio.iiro  duo  to  publicity,  517. 
AdbcrcM  to  nil  iitMtitiilion»,  584.  'lias  a 
work  iM  tU»  for  in.in,  f{2!). 

F.xchfinp*!*.  (ho  frof«litm  of  liin.  122. 

Kxcluxioii  innn  the  church,  201. 

Kxi'cntivtt  patroiin^e,  A8i.  lHinfC(*miis  to 
tho  batnttco  of  the  Constitatton,  683. 


FAiTit.  of  happinefis,  not  the  tnrent,  102. 
Needed  in  prayer,  382.  Sustaining 
power  of,  032. 

Family,  \m  care  of  his,  111.  liove  for  his, 
014.' 

Fanaticison,  often  accompanies  a  good 
canw*,  rt'tl. 

Faiiciill  Hull,  rcfii9C<l  for  a  meeting  on 
l4)vejoy*fi  dcAlh,  552.  Adilrcm  to  clti- 
xcnM  on  the  refusal,  533.  Public  meeting 
to  couHider  the  rcfu«al,  550.  Meeting 
in,  on  liovcjoy*!!  death,  557.  Description 
of  (ho  mcctin*^.  501-503. 

Fn<liioii,  its  rcHlriidonx.  340. 

Fcdcrnlixui,  47,  48,  134.  Influence  of,  on 
hit*  |wililtcal  opiuinufi,  581. 

FettcmrMt  jvirty,  pO!4HeMSor4  of  weaKh,  (al- 
en(,  and  luOu'enfo,  35.  Channing  devo(ed 
Ut  it,  47.  Op|ii»M'd  (n  nrgtiUatTons  with 
Frnnro.  51.  JMMiroughlv  in  sympatliy 
wi(h  it,  134. 

Frdnrnl  Hirrat  SiN'infv,  InvlroR  nmnning 
to  Im  |i.i4|or,  f)3.  lie  ariftiHit  (he  hivita' 
tioii,  \Kt.  |««nlnrgfMi,  110.  Nnw  churrh 
rrrcteil  for,  1 10.  Vote  of,  roleaning  him 
fnini  scTvice  to  go  nbnmd,  3*28.  S<»rvi<M'?« 
ill  tlip  chuHi  whou  he  prpflrhos,  tMO. 
Voiex  to  HoKle  a  ifilltMjifHR,  3U1.  Kxra 
Stiltw  (t.iUuHt  ordniuH  a!«H«irlfite  iwi^lor, 
.*l!lj.  ViMcw  nod  nirn*^|w»ndfMin«  in  n»ln- 
(ioii  to  Chnuiiiug**  rplin(piishnif*n(  of  hin 
linlfirv,  nud  his  n*lntioii]i  to  (lioMirirty, 
n!tl-40l.  Itoplv  of,  to  IiIk  rtn|iin<*t  to  \w 
rrlicv(M|  frohi  fiin  puhlk:  fuuciiouA,  4(N). 
Fonn.itifHi  of  an  a^'MM'intiou  of  (he  niiMu- 
Ik'm  »»f,  for  iHMicvoleiit  purfio^te^.  405, 
ItrlatiiHi'*  of.  to  anli?dAVp.ry  r|m*«tiou9, 
570.  liiMolutioii^  of,  on  *  C^hnniiiug*!! 
dcfilh.  ({!I8.  Funeral  services  at  church 
of,  0!)8,  OJO. 


F<^nelon,  his  ideal  of  a  divine,  00.  Chan- 
ning*N  desira  to  bo  soch,  74.  His  essay 
on,  411. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  on  civil  society,  38. 
l^ful  in  guiding  his  thoaght.  87. 

Florence,  345.    l^etter  from,  353. 

Follen,  Charies,  letter  (o,  on  the  ministrr, 
300.  \A\tter  (o,  on  a  workingmen*s  con- 
gregadon,  483.  Pedtifuier  for  Knee- 
inndN  iNinloii,  604.  I^etlcr  to,  on  the 
pn»K|HX*tM  of   tlie  age,  510;    on   a    new 

'  ncwH|Ni|icr,  510;  on  AiNdKionism,  5^10) 
on  the  arrangement  of  his  book  on  Slav- 
ery, 538 ;  on  iuM(ire  to  slavoholdoni,  543 1 
on  tho  rolatHin  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  autitilavery,  640;  on  slavery 
agita(k>n  in  ()ongre.«9,  547;  on  his  letter 
to  Clav,  548;  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
Ab(di(iouis(s,  604,  671.  His  growth  as 
a  reformer,  674.  In(erest  in  llovoludoii 
of  1830, 000.  I)isthigul!«hc<l  by  his  will, 
003.  liettcr  to,  on  tho  reciprocal  influeiioa 
of  the  Old  World  and  tho  New,  004. 
Friendship  with,  008.  C^haracter,  806, 
823.  Kcceptlon  of  the  news  of  the  death 
of,  075. 

Follen,  Mrs.  K.  L.,  letter  to,  573;  on  Lenox. 
091;  on  her  husband,  008:  on  special 
providences,  027 ;  on  the  evils  of  life,  029. 

France,  controversy  between,  and  united 
States.  34.  lH»perate  condition  of  tlie 
republic  in,  48.  Military  despotism  of, 
174.  Kvils  of  an  alliance  with,  181. 
(jiianniug  pasnes  through.  344.  Ifer 
moral  iwwer  over  the  workL  430.  Ro- 
ligion  in,  431,  432.  See  ''Kevolatton, 
French.'* 

Free  inquirers,  603. 

Free  Institutions,  danger  of,  in  their  capa- 
city^ to  be  abused,  268.  Unfaithfulness 
to,  in  America,  607.  The  foundalkm  of, 
676.  All  the  evil  in  the  United  States 
not  to  bo  charged  to,  602. 

Free  speech,  si'mpatby  with,  in  case  of 
Parker,  453;*  of  Abner  Knecland,  503; 
of  John  Pierpnnt,  607,  608.  Funda- 
mental idea  of,  600.  Defence  of,  In 
wonl  and  by  (ho  press.  600,  607.  In 
wha(  It  ntny  be  exrn;iKf>n,  072. 

Future  life,  237.    Ideas  of  (he,  441. 


GANNirrT,  RxRA  STti^m,  orflninod  associate 
|WM(or  with  C^hanHiiig,  3!n2.  Testimony 
of,  to  him.  '103.  (*hauuiiig*s  triitimony 
to  (he  untiring  (hlelily  of,  :i!i3.  llUhcalili 
of,  3!)8.  IhH'onic)!  tho  active  pastor,  401. 
Kulogy  of,  on  ('hnnning,  0!H). 

Osrri«tii\  \Vm.  IJfivd,  a  priufor,  piddlslier 
of  Ihe  **(}rnius  of  l'^nnuri|Miliou  **  and 
of  the  '*  i«il>om(or,"  521.  <  :osdjutors  of, 
520.     5^i7.rd  by  a  mob,  5:I8,  50!). 

Qcncro^itv,  iuMa'nces  of  hi^  iicrsonal.  111, 
113,  121),  1.10,  2!).-!,  075;  to  the  membeiB 
of  his  family,  310,  070,  077. 

(Geneva,  lotlcf  from,  344. 

Uennan  charac(er,  (103. 
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Gerry,  Elbridgtt,  48,  49. 

Ghent,  sermon  on  the  Traetj  of,  SKO. 

GibbM,  Mra.,  motUur-ln-Uw  of  Cluuining, 
aiU.    Chenu:tor  of,  :I20. 

QibU,  UuUi,  iniirrie«  Chmiining,  819. 

Glorjr  of  a  etete,  the  development  of  ho- 
man  nature,  906. 

God,  our  Father,  148, 156.  The  happineei 
of  being  loved  by,  147.  bltisaeuneet  of 
acoese  to,  148.  Unworthy  views  of,  the 
snriug  of  oomiption  in  religion,  VHO, 
Goodness  of,  one  of  the  last  lessons 
learned,  19a  Scriptural  ideas  of,  810. 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  ideas  of  the  Su- 
preme, 919.  Walking  with,  997.  Ue- 
sembUnce  to,  9:18.  As  a  parent,  874. 
Moral  purposee  of,  towards  man,  370. 
As  revealed  in  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse.  489.  Belatioiu  of,  with  man,  444. 
Kneeiand  pnmecuted  for  denial  of,  503. 
To  be  judged  b^  His  universal  laws  rather 
than  by  narticuUr  diapeiuations.  028. 
The  kuowludtfe  of.  and  the  love  of,  047. 

Godwin,  Wiiliam,  hli  Caleb  Williauis,  57. 
Political  Justice,  07. 

Goethe,  hb  Corrospondenoe  with  a  Child, 
095. 

Goodier,  oharaetar  of,  610. 

Goepel,  the  truths  of  the.  neglected  by  man- 
knid,  70.  Its  fitness  for  a  univenuil  roll- 
gk>n,  107.    The  demands  of  the,  951. 

Government,  duty  of  tlie  communitv  to  pro- 
vide itself  Willi  the  best.  581.  Olianning 
a  IhsI lover  In  popubr,  589.  The  Federal, 
589.  The  relations  of  the  Sutos  In,  589. 

Grandparents,  1,  4. 

Grassinera  Water,  888-840.    Village,  849. 

Grson  Mountains,  331. 

GritHn,  Uev.  Edward  D.,  Pastor  of  Park 
Street  Church,  979. 

Grinisel,  346. 

Guild,  BenJ., 


Habits  as  a  student,  83,  84.  In  his  coarse 
of  readini^,  55.  In  hb  early  ministry,  99. 
During  his  minbtry,  081.  As  a  wnter, 
409,  004,  081,  08i. 

nallett,  lienj.  F.,  550. 

Huppinees  of  being  loved  by  God,  147. 
Of  a  religioiis  life,  939.  True,  943. 
Only  in  goodness,  950. 

Hardsnipe.  the  blessings  of,  150.  Prove 
and  exalt  human  character,  157. 

Ilartfonl,  Convention  at,  980. 

Harvard  College,  enten  as  Freshman  at,  91. 
Life  at,  from  1794-98,  99-49.  Utter  of 
Judge  Story  on.  99.  Channing  on  the 
Intellectual  condition  of,  at  that  time,  30; 
Judge  White  on,  80,  81.  Intluence  of 
political  questions  on  the  students,  35. 
Address  oy  a  committee  of  students  to 
President  John  Adams,  35.  Faculty  on 
the  Federal  side,  37.  Channing  a  member 
of  tbe  Corporation,  998.  Improvements 
Buggested  by  him  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in,  497,  498. 


Ilasty-Podding  Club,  origbi  of,  br  Judge 

White,  90.  • 

ilasard,  Uowland  G.,  letter  to,  on  the 
ColiMiixiiti«m  Suciet;|r,  57.  Kxlmct  from 
hb  Easay  on  Channing,  683. 

Heaven,  happiness  of.  159,  153,  939.  Er- 
roneous views  of,  833.  Its  inhabitants 
not  necensarily  perfect,  934.  Will  not 
change,  but  improve  our  uaturv,  935. 
A  progressive  state.  935,  9:ia  Tlie  king- 
dom of,  a  roign  of  benevolence,  950. 

Helm's  Crag,  340. 

lleinans,  ftlrs.  Felkia,  letters  to,  400,  416. 
Character  of  her  works,  415. 

Ilemy,  what  it  i»,  909.  Campbell's  di»- 
sertation  on,  909. 

Ilicks.  Klias.  448. 

Higginson,  Stephen,  Jr.,  97. 

lligtiest  classes,  degraded  conditiMi  of  the, 
500.  Selfishly  timid,  519.  Continually 
filled  from  the  lower,  079. 

Hillanl,  George  S.,  s|}eaks  in  Kancuil  IIsIl 
on  Uvvj«»y's  death,  btl±  Clerk  of  Fed- 
eral Street  S<Nrk;lv,  009.  Cuiivcniation 
with,  on  the  *' Throe  Pa^-s  **  in  Parb,001. 

Ilitfhcock,  Dr.,  rliarnctvr  of,  8. 

lliiliiiess,  growth  In.  140.  Harmony  of, 
151.    Taught  as  a  blessliig  la  tbo  Scrip- 

*  tures,950. 

Ilollis  Street  Soclctv,  Its  conlroveny  with 
John  I'ierpont,  5(^,  508. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Abiet,  miubterof  Finl  Church 
in  Cambridge,  00.  A  uioderate  Cal- 
vinbt,  UO.  At  Mr.  Chanuiiig*s  ordina- 
tkm,  00. 

Home  life.  111,  034-697. 

Homesickness,  description  of,  54. 

Honesty  of  mind,  in  j>n>P<>riion  to  eamest- 
neea  of  Inquiry,  167.  Tlie  dbtiuclkm  of 
a  good  and  great  man,  150. 

Houkins,  Dr.,  14.  His  denuncUtions  of 
slavery,  14,  15.  Character  and  descrip- 
tion of  his  manner  by  Channiug,  16, 
80,  84.  His  theorv  of  dbiutcre^tcdnese, 
80.  Hb  Odeiitv  to  hb  doctrine,  81.  Il- 
lustrations of  ois  generosity,  81.  Hb 
views  of  divine  agcucv  CrrrconcJlablo 
with  human  freedom,  8l.     Style  as  a 

Knuiclier,  81,  89.  An  intense  'ntudcnt, 
i.  Facetious,  89.  Nut  an  u|>tinii»t.  89. 
A  strong  Fcderalbt,  83.  A  nuui  of  lion- 
estv,  Sih  Impatient  of  op|io»ition  as  ho 
gra'w  older,  83.    His  last  words,  83. 

Ilopkinsian.  not  a,  09. 

Humanity,  hb  interest  in,  131-133. 

Human  nature,  the  principle  of  roligion  in, 
154.  A  duty  to  estimate  it  highly.  160. 
Its  worth  attested,  100.  Its  sacrvdnese 
attoRtod  by  Scripture  and  ar<|iuiintanee 
with  men ,  101.  Its  virtues  and  excellences 
displayetl,  103.  Its  groatuess  revealed 
by  Jesus  (/hrbt,  940.  'llie  groat  rapaci- 
ties of,  938.  lib  views  of;  during  the 
Unitarian  controversy,  974.  Like  the 
divine,  377.  As  varied  as  external 
nature,  437.  Just  views  of,  important 
to  the  understanding  of  naiurs,  438. 
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HomflHy.  tnl<^  169.    Demandn  i  hiffh  «sti- 

mnto  oi  our  iinttire,  10 1.    The  spirit  of, 

nceilfil  ill  Iho  niiiiistry,  381. 
IIiifilNiiKU  and  wives, 'mutual  dutlet  of, 

322. 
IItitchc5on,  Fmncl!!,  Inffticnce  of,  33.    Plii- 

loKopli y  of,  8f).    Useful  in  doterminbig  his 

thoii|;litii,  87. 


Ii«r/>iip.Ar.TTt,  at  Rirhmond,  53,  70,  80.  In- 
MniK-cH  of,  115,  110.  Ills  |N»wcr  dimin- 
ished by,  115.  (^ontinuanro  of.  327. 
Iteiidi'Pt'him  ininhin  to  dlschniije  his  full 
work.  ;t8!),  fi:M,  0:|6,  O-'MI. 

Inintfinnlion,  tiro  function  of.  In  religion, 
440. 

fniml^mtifs,  methods  for  aldlnc,  1'13. 

linuiorifility,  hidit'oled  by  niairs  cnpacities 
and  fiiriiltleit,  244;  by  his  dosira  of  sr- 
qnalntniifo  wilh  (lod,*  24A;  by  his  mornl 
seniiiliiliiy,  215;  b^'  his  love  of  the  In- 
flnito,  240}  by  his  capnHty  of  attaining 
girnim'Hft  of  Vhnrnrtnrf  240;  in  frcfincut 
triumphs  over  death,  247;  in  the  con- 
stant progrrKii  to  perfection,  248.  The 
proof  of,  dc|»pndcnt  on  rcvclntion  rather 
than  nsture,  017.  Affection  a  ground  of, 
to  mnny.  028.  His  own  faith  in,  rests 
on  hunifin  excellence,  828.  Grows  more 
real  to  him  with  age,  051. 

Indcpeiidcnre  (of  the  world),  necessary  to 
a  p<ililirlnn,  51. 

Industry  ntid  pn>|K»rty,  his  Interest  In  cs- 
tabltfthing  just  relations  between,  5(K>- 
514. 

InfallilMlily,  inconsistency  of  Protestants 
in  cinlniing,  218.  Spirit  of,  the  worst 
evil  of  INnK'ry,  578. 

Inquiry,  (lie  aim  of  free,  182.  Its  Impor- 
tance. 1U3.  Its  influence,  1U3.  Tlicologi- 
cnl,  not  attractive  to  the  people,  307. 

Ini^pimliou  of  a  writer,  the  reward  of  toil, 
082. 

Institute  of  1770,  27. 

Intrm|N>riince  to  l»e  prevented  by  better 

fihvMictil  cdncathm,  474.  llv  Intnllcctiial 
mpnivrtnent,  475.  Admils  of  perfect 
cnre,  470. 

Intolrntnrc  Illustrated  in  Dr.  Worce8ter*s 
letter.  211. 

Invei«iif;«if»r,  'Flic,  organ  of  Free  Inquirers, 
603. 

Inward  «(rugjj1es,  revealefl  In  his  preach- 
ing, 141.  Ill  regard  to  the  doginas  in 
whii'li  he  was  educated,  182. 


jAConiNs.  37.  Hostility  of,  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 51. 

JaincM  Kivnr,  description  of  scenery  on  Us 
bankx,  57. 

Jay.  .lohn.  at  Newport,  13. 

Je'nyiii*,  iSuaiiic,  Irrefutable  anniments  of, 
00. 

Jesns.    See  Christ. 

Jouflro}-,  on  Dr.  Price's  Dissertations,  34. 


Jnngfraa,  846. 
Juniata,  887. 

Justice,  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  146. 
Divine,  one  with  benevolence,  925. 


KiRicTMiiD,  Joitif  T.,  on  Channing  and 
Uuckmlnster,  110.  Stvie  of  the  preach- 
ing of,  122.  Presldnnt  of  Harvard 
University.  123.  Sanctions  Channing't 
political  preaching,  134. 

Knceland.  Abiter,  case  of,  603-607.  Prose- 
eulion  of,  TAKi.  Sentence,  6U4.  Petitk>n 
fur  the  pardon  of,  504,  606. 


I«Anomi«o  CLABan.  Boo  **  Workingmen.** 

Ufayetle,  000. 

I^kes,  the  Knglish.  3.17. 

I^neaster,  letter  from,  330.  Cattle  of, 
3:10. 

Language,  importance  of  atrictnesa  In 
lising,  190. 

fjiw,  Wm.,  mystk  piety  of,  87. 

Laws  in  a  free  country  the  voice  of  the 
people,  500. 

Ix!<^tiires,  suitable  subjects  for  courses  of^ 
120. 

Lee.  Mrs.  George,  account  bv,  of  Chan- 
nlng*s  religious  meetings,  ^JO.  Ixstter 
to,  on  her  motlier*s  death,  031;  on 
bereavement,  032. 

liegislatiirrs,  their  ignorance  of  flnancc,  587. 
rnxligality  and  recklcttsness  of,  588. 

Lenox,  a  summer  In,  08U,  000,  001.  The 
region  about,  092. 

l/txhigton.  Normal  School  at,  600.  601. 

Uljcrnl  (christians,  nieaiiing  of  tne  term, 
105.    Obiections  to  assuming  It,  195. 

Lilwrator,  riie,  established  bv  Garrison, 
621.  Its  struggles,  625.  Let{er  in,  to  the 
Abolitionists.  604. 

Lllicrty,  the  great  social  good,  347.  The 
valiie  of,  637.  Itcsts  on  a  free  press, 
605.  Not  the  gmwtli  of  violence,  500. 
To  he  difTnsed  by  the  spirit  of  love,  506. 
''Always  young'  for,**  ftOl. 

Life,  the 'purpose  of.  142.  Value  of  its 
discipline,  150.  Its  value  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  capacity  of  action  It  gives, 
041.  A  gift  of  constantly  increasing 
value,  050.    Ills  lo%-n  of  lifo.  052. 

Literary  pursuits  in  Richmond,  66* 

Liverpool,  3W. 

liOcke,  John,  .34.  Price  a  corrective  of,  .14. 

liOndon,  letter  fmm,  on  his  children,  .'149. 

loneliness  while  a  tutor  at  Uichmond,  73. 

Loring,  Kills  Gray,  a  friend  of  freedom, 
604.  Author  of^a  petition  for  Kneoland's 
pardon,  604.  Letter  to,  on  Kneeland*a 
case,  500. 

lioughrigg,  338. 

love,  the  harmonizing  principle  of  the  nnl> 
verse,  143.  Of  (iou,  a  rntional  senti- 
ment, 140:  and  a  cherrful  principle, 
147.  Christ  a  gift  of  God's,  101.  Of 
truth  consistent  with  the   reception  of 
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wrort,  908.  Tht  fountaiii  of  iplriUuil 
life,  376. 

Lovok>/,  Klijob  P.,  deftlh  of,  651.  Fanonil 
lUll  refuted  fur  a  meeting  on,  569.  Corn* 
menu  on  the  murder  of.  655 ;  Cluuining*i 
•ddreat  on,  557.    Resolution!  on,  650. 

Lyceum,  the,  a  promise  of  something  better, 
proves  infceliectuai  life,  4U8. 

Magbb,  Wm.  (Bishop  of  Raphoe),  Car- 
penter's reply  to,  973. 

Man,  tlie  divinitv  in  the  natare  of,  63. 
Capacities  of,  for  goodness.  930.  The 
sublime  destiny  of,  947.  Clirist's  love 
for,  961.  Digiiity  of  the  nature  of,  905. 
Oreatuoss  of  the'  destiny  of,  377.  The 
cliiid  of  God,  430.  Assertion  of  Uie 
worth  of,  the  stren^h  of  autlslavery, 
508.  Cluuining*s  desire  for  the  olcvatiun 
of,  670. 

M anu,  Horace,  letter  to,  on  education,  400. 
Secretary  of  Mass.  Doard  of  liducatiun, 
500. 

Manners  as  a  student,  96.  As  a  minister, 
08,  136.  Due  to  consdentiousness,  00. 
As  a  preacher,  117. 

Manual  Ubor,  schools  for,  the  true  manner 
of  educating  the  laborer,  480. 

Marriage,  his,  310.  Views  of  the  relation, 
390.    lU  indissolublonees,  391. 

Manhall.  Jolm,  Chief  Justice,  44.  Char- 
acter of,  51.  Answers  to  a  Kroeholdor,  51. 

Martiiioau,  Ilarrret,  letter  to,  435.  An- 
ecdote by,  500.  Letter  to,  on  her  novel 
**Tbe  llour  and  the  Man/*  579.  Crit- 
icism of  lier  travels  In  America.  5U1. 
Letter  to,  on  England,  600;  on  West- 
minster Review.  G05;  on  hopefulncsn, 
606.  Lettora  of  farewell  to.  017,  018. 
Letter  to,  on  Uie  estimate  oi  life,  041; 
on  crowth  of  miml,  641;  on  Pennsvl- 
vauui,  087.  Norwegian  tale  by,  688, 080. 
''Crofton  Roys,**  by,  688.  089. 

Martincau,  Rev.  Jainos,  Icctoros  of,  435. 
liCtters  to,  436,  447.  Letter  to,  on  mira- 
cles, 464;  on  French  Revolution.  603. 
Paper  bv,  on  five  points  of  Calvinism, 
680. 

May,  Rev.  Samuel  JMcph.  Character  of, 
5^8.  i^cltur  of,  on  Dr.  Cluinuing*s  In- 
tcrost  in  aiitlMlavery,  698-630.  An  Abo- 
litionist, 628.  Agent  of  tlie  Antiilavery 
Society,  5;)0,  660. 

McKean,  Joseph,  minister  at  Milton,  70. 
Ijiltar  to,  on  rellgioiui  seal,  71. 

M'DufKc,  Gov.,  (Iieury  of,  tliat  slavery  Is 
the  safely  of  pmperty  at  the  North,  649. 

Meal,  Jaboat,  tribute  o!,  to  Dr.  Chaoning, 
485. 

Mediator,  Christ  an  ever-living,  963-956. 

Meditation,  value  of,  to  poraoual  cluimcter, 
409.  To  pnilitable  conversation,  409. 
The  religion  of,  not  the  higheiit  form,  630, 
649.    The  lie ol  the  soul,  045. 

Meditationii,  00.  103,  104,  105,  119,  118. 
On  his  birtliday,  190.    On  a  now  year, 


On  the  death  of  bis  brother,  SlOf 
sister,  318;  child,  850;  mother,  607.  On 
God  and  Christ,  046. 

Mendon  Commuuity,  454. 

Mercy  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  144. 

Methodism,  Channiug  oppoeed  to  its  spirit 
of  domination,  497.  The  belief  that  iU 
day  Is  drawing  to  a  close,  436. 

Milton,  essay  on,  411. 

MIml,  sourue  of  maturity  of,  641. 

Minister,  the  duties  of  a,  49,  409.  Useful- 
neaa  of,  to  society,  74.  Channing  as  a, 
08.  Tlie  needs  of,  in  respect  to  personal 
character,  101.    Duties  ol'.  In  nrgard  to 

Kilties,  134.  "The  Good,"  a  Mnnoo, 
B.  Character  of  a  good,  137-130.  De- 
ficiencies of  many,  140.  True  vpirit  for 
tlic,  3U9.  Mind  of,  sliould  bv  Imhitnaliy 
under  religious  Inlluences,  807.  iHijucts  to 
bo  souglit  by.  307.  Private  cluimcter  of, 
makes  tlie  influence  of  Christ biuitv,  300. 
Kett|ionsibility  oL  369.  Need  of  coin- 
uimiicution  with  inteiligcut  lavnicn,  308. 
Moral  greatness  needed  by, '360.  The 
true  autitority  of,  370.  Duty  of,  in  the 
reproof  of  evil.  373.  In  the  quickening 
of  his  own  splnt,  373.  I^ve  fur  man  as 
man,  the  true  spirit  of,  376.  Riiu»iiig 
moral  principle  the  success  of,  37£ 
11m  relative  rank  of  the  duties  of,  409. 
A  teaclier,  a  student,  409.  Daiiger  of 
being  a  gossip,  403.  Loet  by  vlehUng  to 
the  tetuiHation  to  be  agrcealiio  to  his 
licarers,  4()3.  CousoUlion  of,  wlion  ho 
sees  no  visible  nmult  of  his  iabont,  619. 

Bf  iiihary,  rvs|ioiwibility  of  the.  00.  Uraful- 
ncss  111,  how  to  be  dcvclw|iod,  100.  Rules 
fur  increasing  his  own  useruliiess  in,  1 18. 
His  gradual  growth  Ihruugli  his,  13C. 
Moclwiiical  sliiggiiiiinoss  the  grvitt  dan- 
ger of.  305.  llio  purpose  of,  :iOi»,  307, 
804.  His  review  of  Ids,  310.  491).  In- 
croase<l  sense  of  the  importance  «f  the, 
300.  His  own  aim  in  tlic.  .166.  lutimate 
of  tlie  profession  of  thi^  366.  Siiccc«s  In 
the,  de|ieiids  on  heartiness,  366.  Priv- 
ileges of  the,  379.  llis  enthuitiaxm  la 
and  def  ire  to  increase  tiie,  380.  A  spirit 
of  inartynlom  needful  to,  381. 

&f  inistr}'  iit  l^argc,  origin  of,  465.  Ita  pur- 
|N)M),  477.  Nouil  of  its  spirit  to  Uuitari- 
auimn.  470-481. 

Bliracles  of  Christ,  In  harmony  with  and 
confirm  his  truth,  446;  ana  liis  duir- 
acter,  450.  Ada|ited  to  man*s  moral 
wants,  447.  Tlw  rcji*rtion  of,  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christ.  44U.  Tlie  rclipm  and 
clmracter  of  Chriitt  the  great  evidence  of, 
451.  How  Chriiit  is  a  inoral  luirmrle, 
469.  No  inconslHtency  between,  and  the 
spiritual  iNbtis  of  t*hristianily,  454. 

Blisstoiiri  Compromise,  a  surrender  to  slav<H 
holding  politicians,  696. 

Mobs,  evils  of  their  tolenlkin  by  the  re- 
spectable, 633.  In  behalf  of  slavery,  in  a 
f  rse  nation,  show  a  low  public  aeutimenty 
633.   .Deserving  reprobation,  633,  676. 
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Th^  unirit  of,  6(10.  Conveiit,  at  Charlet- 
town,  676,  677.  The  periU  of,  677.  'llio 
iMvonn  off  670. 

Moons,  TlioinsR,  objections  to  Ui  doctrine 
about  genitin,  414. 

Morality,  union  of.  with  piety,  831.  Flows 
(nnn  Vlif(l«»n.  AW. 

Moral  nnturc,  tlie  voice  of  God,  443. 

Moral  purpose,  force  of,  241. 

Blorals,  intprovcmcnt  of,  amondf  ^^nnir 
men  in  Itoston,  4!Kl.  Of  laborcra*  and 
mot'linnim*  sons  and  apprentices  ((rowing; 
worm*,  41K).  Suffgrstlons  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of,  403. 

Mother's  Iovq,  a,  039,  007. 

Mount  Aubunt,  00.    Iturini  at,  700. 

6tt.  IttMiiMliri,  sennon  on  tlio  destrnction  of 
tin*  ciinvnnt  on,  576. 

ftlusic,  the  flower  of,  036. 


Nam^rs,  346. 

Nature,  the  influence  of,  088.  General 
ignorance  of  the  power  of,  803.  The 
mode  of  tcachiuf^  of,  004.  Conf innanoe 
of  the  l^eaut}'  of,  amid  Iniman  changes,  a 

Enior  of  immortalitv,  017.  His  love  of, 
7,  68,  040.  060. 

Necessity,  pnlloM>phical,  Martineaa's  pro- 
test against,  447. 

Nelson,  victory  of,  61. 

New  Ilnm|mliire,  grandeur  of  its  moun- 
tains, 3:10. 

New  l^mdon,  10,  90.  Revival  in,  91. 
His  feelings  townnis,  91. 

Newport,  birthplace  of  Channing,  1.  De- 
scription of  the  l)each,  49,  70.  Descrip- 
tion of,  70.  Scenery  of,  339.  Uiangea 
in,  010,  034. 

New  Yoric,  Unitarian  church  established, 
319.  Invites  Channing  to  be  its  minis- 
ter, 319.  His  rfply,  (Ipclining  the  invi- 
tation, 313.    Hints  in,  6:11. 

Nbigara  Falls,  his  impressions  of,  080, 087. 

NirhoPs  "Architecture  of  the  Heavens,** 
448,098. 

Non-resistance,  not  ft  right  principle,  408, 
407. 


Oakimni*,  his  life  at,  A.'i.l,  003-006. 
Ocean,  lire  on  the,  333.    'Hie  restlesin 

of,  334.    After  a  gnlc,  336. 
Old  World,  tlie  influence  of.  In  the  New, 

004. 
Obiev,  Miss  Ruth  P.,  letter  to,  on  Shelley, 

4l4;  on  tlie  idea  of  death,  440. 
Onion  lliver,  3:M). 
Opprmeiit*!,  gfHMl-will  to,  must  not  bo  lost 

in  diflcnftim  of  opinion,  903.    Treaitncnt 

of,  271.  421.     Kcfptirninents  from,  426. 
Op|mrtunitic«  of  the  present  age  as  great 

as  of  the  past,  001. 
Oration  at  graduation,  38. 
Ordination  of  Channing,  00. 
Orthodoxy,  the  error  of  those  who  oppeie, 


Osgood,  Dr.,  pleased  with  Channing**  pal* 
pit  apnearance  and  aen'lce,  09.  Makes 
ordaining  prayer  at  liis  oitllnatlon,  00. 
Sanctions  his  iiolitical  preaching,  184. 

Ossipee  Mountain,  890. 

0*8nllivan,  John  I^.,  letter  to,  on  war, 
400;  on  the  evils  of  party,  686. 

Owen,  Ilia  social  system,  610.  Objections 
to,  610,  611. 


PANArLiar,  reply  to  a  review  In,  194. 
Assertions  of  the  review,  106. 

I'arentage  of  Channing,  1-10. 

Paris  844. 

!*arisii  Library,  tiie  iisofulneas  of  forming 
a,  900. 

I'ark,  Fdwarda  A.,  letter  to,  on  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, 80. 

Parker,  'Hieodore,  makes  tmlh  unnecessa- 
rily repugnant  by  exaggerations,  449. 
Keview  of  the  DiMonrse  of.  on  the  Tran- 
sient and  i*ormanent  in  Christianity,  449- 
461.  Sympathr  with  his  efforts  to'pr«ftch 
his  sincere  belief,  468. 

Party,  power  of,  in  the  Unite«1  States,  689. 
Danger  of,  making  government  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a  few,  683.  Government  not 
a  trustworthy  means  of  human  eleva- 
tion, 684.  SoGceea  the  great  object  of, 
686. 

Pastoral  visiting,  raliie  of,  809,  409.  May 
be  a  dissipation,  409. 

Patten.   Dr.,  minister  of    Otanning,  16. 
Itcminiscencea  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  by,  81-' 
83. 

Pauperism,  removal  of,  477.  Excluded  by 
slavery,  610. 

Peaboclv,  Miss  B.  P..  letter  to,  on  John 
Wootman  and  Nicholas  **  Architecture 
of  the  Heavens,**  448;  on  Tlieodore  Par- 
ker, 440;  on  clear  convictions,  461,  463; 
on  eilocation,  609. 

Peabody,  Mary  T.,  letter  to,  on  Normal 
School  at  lioxington,  600. 

Peace,  on  earth,  179.  Tlie  blessings  of,  981 . 
Movement,  284.  Hoaveirs,  may  come  in 
this  life,  029. 

Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts,  formation 
of,  281.    lilfMiiorial  of,  to  Uingress,  986. 

Pell,  Ferris,  letter  to,  406. 

Pennsylvania,  087. 

Perfection,  man*s  spiritual,  the  end  of 
Providence,  164.  Consists  in  knowl- 
edge, love,  and  activity,  154.  The  con- 
stant progress  towanU,  an  indication  of 
iminortaltty,  248.  Alnn*s  tnie,  the  idea 
of  lite  ninrnl  sciences,  437. 

Petition,  right  of,  outraged  hv  Congress, 
643.     Vindicatcfl  by  .1.  (^  Adams,  644. 

Phi  Iksta  Kappa,  Dr.'Clinuning  a  nieniber 
of,  28.  l>ec lines  to  give  an  oration  be- 
fore, 135. 

Philadelphia,  penitentiary  in,  473.  Deset- 
llng  sin  of,  608. 

Philanthropv,  character  of  true,  181.  Con- 
Buhitkin  of,  010. 
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PhilHpt,  Jonfttliaii,  657.  Illt  ebanclor, 
607. 

Phillipt,  Wendell,  ineech  in  Faneuil  Hall 
on  u>vejoy*M  deatli,  MIS. 

Pliilusu|>horB.  UeniMn,  275. 

lliiloMpbkal  opiulous  of  Cbanning,  438, 
439. 

PkkerinK,  Timothy,  40. 

I'iervo,  Umclivr  of  liuxin^ton  Normal  School, 
bis  ciiamcter  m  a  teacher,  5UU. 

Pierce,  Dr,  Jcilui,  deecrl|iti»a  of  Channlni; 
at  a  student,  iE5.  iHaicriiition  of  Ur. 
Tappan,  86.  Opinions  held  of  (Man- 
ning's orthodox/,  wlnsn  **  approbated,** 
hy,  ttl.  Testimony  to  Cliaiining's  iuler- 
etl  in  the  cause  of  peace,  )W4. 

Plerpont,  Juhni  controversy  of,  with  Ilollbi 
Street  Church,  607.  Letter  to,  girhig 
oouiisel,  after  the  result,  607. 

Piety,  spiritual,  181.  The  dignity  of.  tt8. 
One  with  active  goodness,  829.  Union 
of,  with  moraIftv,SaO.  An  eesential  ele- 
ment of  high  character,  804.  Instances 
of  Channing*^  646. 

Plumer.  Wm.,  Jr.,  letter  to,  on  the  inter- 
est of  the  laity  in  religion,  867  {  on  a 
Kropoaed  work,  418. 
M,  sympathy  with  the,  601,  608. 

Political  influenoes.  in  college,  In  forming 
his  character,  84.  In  ViiginbL  47.  In 
life,  184. 

Political  institutions,  value  of.  48. 

Political  power,  sliould  be  withheld  from 
the  unnl,  681. 

Political  sonuont,  Cbanning  a  preacher  of, 

Politics,  a  minister's  relation  to,  184.  His 
habits  in  regard  to  tlielr  discussbn.  194. 
The  Christian  has  no  right  to  be  Indif- 
ferent to,  601.  Tlie  body  of  religion, 
574. 

Poor,  how  to  improve  their  social  condition, 
181;  and  develop  tiieir  capacity,  188; 
toexail  Uicir  life,  188.  Kach  rich  family 
should  care  for  one  family  of,  188.  Jus- 
tice to  the,  860.    Duties  to  the,  808. 

Popery,  its  worst  evil,  678. 

Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  letten  from,  888,  866. 

Pntter,  Elisha,  character  of,  8. 

Poverty,  Channing*s  own  experience  of, 
68. 

Prayer,  examplee  of,  107-100.  For  self- 
knowledge,  800.  For  symmthy  with 
men,  80il.  Fulnees  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
810.  Tlie  end  of  public,  888.  Deflni- 
tion  of,  888.  Breathee  a  spiritual  want. 
888.  Keouires  faith  and  consciousness  of 
want,  m.    The  spirit  of.  648. 

Poacher,  must  draw  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, 806.  Description  of  Chano lug's 
manner  and  power  as,  884,  886-888;  as 
an  extemporaneous,  066. 

Prsaching,  hb  early  impression  of  the 
want  of  sincerity  in,  16.  Favonbie  im- 
pressipn  made  bv  hb  flrst,  08.  Character 
and  power  of  his  eariv,  08, 188.  Politi- 
cal, and  reasons  for  ft,  184.    Character 


of  hb  ocdinaiy,  141,  148.  Of  Unhari- 
ans,  defendeil  against  diaigcs  of  vague- 
ness, 807.  Tlio  ekiqiieiice  and  effcdiTe- 
ncss  of  Ills  mature,  800.  t^iumderinties 
of  good,  808.  imiimuMon  the  test  of,  808. 
(/Imuge  in  the  character  of  liis,  866. 
True,  870. 

IVcse,  vindk»lion  of  frootlom  of  the,  654. 

l*rive,  Kkhanl,  dwirine  of  klcas  of,  84. 
Useful  in  determining  hb  thought,  87. 

Prbslley,  Joseplt,  inlliicnce  on  the  Uni- 
tarian utovoiuent,  427.  Cliannlnguut  a 
sympathiser  with,  487.  B|iecublions  of, 
on  uMu's  moral  iMturei  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  tniUi,  447. 

IMucelon  College,  4,  6. 

IVboii  disciplhio,  471-474. 

Privateering,  a  liarlMnius  custom,  888. 

Professional  life,  tlie  struggles  and  dlnp- 
polntments  of,  614. 

Progrsss,  hb  faith  in,  604.  006. 

Property,  community  of,  letter  on,  68.  Fa- 
vored by  Clirbtlanity ,  66. 

Pronhet,  tha  fuiictk»n  of  the,  868.  Dr. 
Clianninff  a,  417. 

Prospect  ilill,  the  view  from.  00. 

Prostitutes,  need  of  a  home  for,  188. 

Providence,  manifested  in  the  progrsss  of 
society,  171. 

l^ublk  opiukm.  its  power  In  Enghmd,  606^ 

Punishment,  object  of,  471. 


QUAKBK  II11.I4,  606. 

Quakers,  of  Piiiliitlvliilib,  448. 

Quiucy,  Joslali,  bttcr  to,  on  eduration  at 

tJanibriilge,  407.    liicklout  at  his  oauten- 

nbt  addrsss,  674. 


Ranim>lpii,  Davkl  Meade,  48.  United 
States  Manhal  for  Virginia,  44.  LUb  in 
hb  fnniilv,  44,  76. 

Kaudolpli,  kf  rs.  D.  61.,  op|ioeed  to  slavery, 
46,  46. 

Ratlibone,  William,  letter  to,  on  social 
progress,  616;  on  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, 688;  on  the  morals  of  commerce^ 
686;  on  the  relation  of  educatkm  to 
trade,  600;  on  the  opium  traffic,  687; 
on  the  death  of  SpursheiMi,  614. 

Rathboiie,  Mn.  Wm.,  fetter  to.  on  execu- 
tive power,  688.  On  tlie  cleath  of  J. 
Bbnco  White,  687. 

Reason,  the  same  principle  In  Qod  and 
man,  508. 

Redwood  UbraiT,  70. 

Reformer,  his  snriuking  from  the  work  of 
a,  460.  lib  spirit  as  a,  457.  lib  creed 
as  a,  615.  Hb  canthm  as  a,  587.  The 
development  of  tlie,  574. 

Refomtft,  Social,  466-580.  Socktr  hi  Fed- 
eral Street  Church  for  proiiioliiig,  464. 
Time  nee<led  to  produce,  517.  No  lunit 
to,  580. 

Regeneratk>n,  what  it  fanpUea,  145.  Its  ra- 
sulu,  146.    Is  prDgreisira,  146. 
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Rnllfflon,  annlhcr  name  (or  Imnplnewi,  43. 
The  nt:lilkiil{cin  oT  llir  nonl,  llV.  Sikiik 
of  f^niwlli  in.  150.  lloniily  of  itaI,  151. 
l*riiM'i|il(*  of,  In  hmnan  nnliirc,  154.  His 
qnirpnicntu  for  a  univcrmil.  Ifl8.  Con- 
nhU  of.  188.  FrcMloin  of  inquiry  in, 
lot.  Not  inoon^iwtont  willi  OHcfiil*  piir- 
iinitii,  22U.  Til*  fflory  of  our  nature, 
904.  ImiMirtancs  of  ita  Invostigatton  by 
ofltom  tlmn  I  lie  clcricy,  fWf.  Cenlnil 
tritltiH  of,  :i7t,  :I77.  Not  nlwnyn  to  Ira 
idonllllcd  with  itN  loud  pn>f<i«oni,  414. 
(;iiannHitf*i«  i<loa  lluit  It  ix  a  life,  4»8. 
l*itrc  anil  rnfioiuil,  ncocfuuiry  to  frccHloni. 
4^.  A  |inN|iict  of  iinapnation  as  well 
as  reason,  440.  Nam»wed  Into  bigotry, 
an  olMinrle  to  truth,  578. 

Ilettf^ioiin  ititjtienrcs  in  cotlef*e.  90. 

Kclif^ioiis  meeting]*  held  by  him,  described 
by  an  aiidifor,  2!M). 

Reliffloiis  tin  ion  to  lie  desired,  118. 

Hcli|;iou!4  »?al,  letter  on,  71. 

ItcminKtnn,  Ann,  grandinoiher  of  Chan- 
ning,  1. 

Kcnroof,  the  minister's  duty  In  respect  to, 

Repticttatlon,  dangers  of,  in  United  States, 
587. 

Resurrection  of  CliHst,  the  certainty  of,  440. 

Reverie,  an  enemy  to  virtue,  58,*00.  Ills 
sense  of  its  ill  effects.  045. 

Revival  at  New  l^nuon,  31.  The  tme, 
374. 

Revolution,  English,  essay  od,  referred  to, 
34. 

,  French,    his    father   early    hopeftil 

of  it,  7.  IHMippointod,  8.  Inflncnco 
of,  on  society  and  Harvard  College,  t'tO, 
31.  KITortN  made  In  college  to  couutor- 
act  its  orincii»lcs.  31.  Topics  suggested 
bv  it  dWiisse<l  in  Commencement  ora- 
tfon,  n8.  Interpst  of  America  in  its  decis- 
ion, 50.  Apeenient  of  his  views  on,  with 
those  of  \Vfmti« worth,  277.  Good  done 
by,  518.  Nattmilly  followed  by  a  re- 
art  ion,  510.  Kneonrnging  aspects  of, 
530.  Of  18.10,  UOO.  ilia  impressions 
on,  001. 

Richmond,  life  in,  43-76.  Society  In, 
44.  Slight  interest  in  religion  in,  73. 
(hie  chiirrh  In.  71.  I'rovnienco  of  InO- 
drlitv,  74.  llis  description  of  his  life 
in.  70. 

Rohhins,  Anher,  on  the  character  of  Wm. 
Chnnniii;;,  4. 

Roliertfuni,  clinrnrtcr  given  to  Westminster 
Review  by,  005. 

Rol)rrtsiMiN't*hnrles  the  Fifth,  as  an  histor- 
icnl  Kxide,  .Vi. 

Robitison.  .lames,  husband  of  Bfary  Cha- 
loner,  4. 

RochnnilN*nu.  (Toutit,  at  Newport,  17. 

Rogers,  I).  !>.,  .138. 

Rogers,  teacher  of  Channiitg,  11.  School 
of,  17. 

Rome,  345.  I^etter  from,  on  death  of  a  child 
and  a  slstcr-in-law,  3(y0. 


Rnaeoe,  Miss  Jane  R.,  letter  to,  on  non- 
resistance,  4({0;  on  prison  discipline,  471, 
473;  onantislavory,  531 1  on  acquaintance 
lietween  Kngtnnd  and  the  United  States. 
600;  on  the  relations  between  Rngland 
and  the  Unitc«t  States,  500;  on  Toland, 
003;  on  the  Infloenres  of  character,  010; 
on  her  father,  010,  Oil. 

RoHcoe,  the  Misses,  letter  on  woman  In  ra« 
ligion,  010. 

Rnmruc,  Wni.,  Ills  work  on  prison  diaeiplinei 
471,  472. 

Rousseau,  as  a  writer,  57. 

Russell,  William,  a  reader,  085. 

Rydal,  343. 

St.  Simon,  religion  of,  611.      Letter  to 

Wm.  Bums  on,  511. 
Salvation,  the  work  of  the  Indfrldoal  aonL 

303. 
Sandy  Hill  (N.  T.),  letter  from,  330. 
Santa  Cnix,  slavery  in,  510,  511.    Illustra- 
tions of  slavery  In,  531-533. 
Sawyer,  Artemaa,  classmate  of  Channing, 

35. 
Scepticism,  prevalence  of,  in  college  and 

society,  17U4-1708,  30,  31. 
School  filb,  his  own,  11.    Advice  to  his  son 

on  the  conduct  of,  057,  058. 
Scott,  Walter,  estimate  of  the  character  and 

works  of,  4 10.    The  Ideal  of  a  man  of  tira 

world,  417. 
Scrititurcs,  the   standard    of  truth,   183. 

That  Jesns  is  the  Christ,  the  great  truth 

of  the.  300.    Do  not  teach  the  mode  of 

Clirisrs  derivation,  313.     Importance  of 

a  rational  interpretation  of,  3al. 
Secession,  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the 

South,  544. 
Sectarianism,  his  freedom  from,  01,  439. 

The  guilt  of,  315.    His  disgust  at,  438. 

Influence  of  natnro  in  repressing,  430. 
Sects,  multiplicity  of,  not  pnxluccd  by  in- 

nuiry,  103.    Heads  of,  ambitious,  1113. 
Scflgw'ick,  Mrs.    Charles,  impressions  of 

(Jhanning  fnun  her  Jounmi,  080,  090* 

Her  hvmii,  000. 
SedgwIcR,  Mrs.  Sunan,  her  h^inn.  000. 
Sclr-consecration,  his  early  act  of,  74.     In 

mature  ministry,  300.   'In  sermon  on  r^ 

turn  front  Kun>pe,  358. 
Self-denial,  iilustraliona  of  hla  habit  ol^ 

111.  110.077. 
Self^liH«»lprnie,  rules  for,  77,  78.    Prertleo 

of,    103-100.      Further    riilf-M    for,  118, 

301.    Its  results  uiion  himself,  003. 
8e|f-difttriL«t,  letter  on.  400. 
Self-examhiation,  habit  of,  09.    Prayer  of, 

300. 
flcinnhness,  not  necessan*  In  man,  04. 
S<<lf.relMike,  Ood's  call  to  effort,  833. 
Self-ficrutinv,  usefulness  of,  50. 
Seminoh*s,  letter  to  Worcester  on  the  war 

agsiufft  the,  387. 
Sensibility,  00.     Moral,  a  preparatton  for 

love  of  (Jod,  164. 
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Sentlmentt,  ImpofrUni  m  indicating  fUle 
of  heart,  18^1. 

ScriouvncM,  hit,  08.  A  pain  to  himiclf. 
113,  0(K). 

Sautur,  Dr.  [iMinc.  8. 

Bewail,  SaiMiivl  K.,  590,  8U. 

Shaw,  I^iniiel,  Jiiclire,  600. 

Shaw.  Williaiu  S.,  letter  to,  on  eollen  life 
ana  the  cJHiice  u(  his  imifctwloii,  •II,  4tl; 
on  Virgiitianii,  45;  on  Fronrh  Republic, 
48;  on  life  in  lUchmond,  54;  on  icnfli- 
bilify,  60;  on  ooinmuntty  of  propert/,  69; 
on  want  of  a  friend,  73. 

Shelley,  Terey  B.,  letter  on,  4t4. 

SInoerllv,  lii»  lenM  of  the  value  o^  884. 

8i»inomii,  M.  J.  (J.  L*  Simonde  (le,  letter 
to,  on  the  moral  power  of  France,  430; 
on  eaaential  Chri»tianity,  438;  on  «octal 
rofurni,  617;  on  cunimercial  deprewiion, 

.  587.  fCemark  to,  on  the  women  of 
America,  600. 

SkidcUw,  340,  341. 

Slaithwaite,  letter  to  the  Mechanic  Insti- 
tute of,  483. 

SUve,  tile  physical  oondition  of,  not  wone 
than  tliat  of  otiiers,  624.  The  moral  dan- 
gers of  a,  685. 

Slavery,  in  ViiKcinlaf  45.  Oiiposition  of  In- 
telligent slavoliotdem  to,  40.  Kvil  prac- 
tices of,  40.  His  indignation  against,  40. 
Destnictlve  of  inan*s  moral  agency,  47. 
Fatal  influence  of,  on  whites,  47.*  Kx- 
cludes  pauperism,  610.  In  St.  Cn»ix, 
510.  68I-68:|.  Origin  of.  690.  Character 
of,  in  America,  680.  True  jpounds  of 
opposition  to,  and  illustrations  of  its 
ill  effocts,  681-683.  Discipline  of, 
588.  Ameliorations  of,  584.  The  infinite 
evils  of,  to  the  i>lave,  684,  535.     Iin- 

Crovemcnt  in,  In  West  Indies,  685.  To 
e  dcMlmycd  by  moral  convictions  of  tlie 
civilised  world,  536,  635.  I'ublicslion  uf 
his  book  on,  630,  537.  538.  I'ublic  in- 
difforence  to  \Uk  eviU,  533.  I'urpone  of  his 
book,  5-I0,  640.  111:1  ccmvictions  In  pul>- 
lishing  the  book  on.  543.  Obstacles  to 
right  reeling  on,  at  the  North,  643,  647. 
ProspecU  of  Its  abuliticm  in  (ho  District 
of  Columbia,  544.  Agitatbu  of  the  ques- 
tion in  CfHigress,  547. 

Slave  Hlolos,  barbarity  of  tliolr  Uiws, 
633. 

Smith,  Samuel  S.,  IVosidcnt  of  Princobni 
College.  0. 

Smyth,  l'n>fessor,  eensurrt  of,  on  demo- 
cnitic  institutions,  reply  to  the,  683, 
683. 

Social  imnrovementa,  phins  for,  131-133. 

Social  inmienccs  of  his  youth,  13^15. 

Society,  the  progress  of,  manifests  Provi- 
dence, 171,  173.  Perfect,  344.  Unitv 
of  every  state  of,  345.  Its  restraints,  340. 
Reflections  on,  347.  Tlie  best  condition 
of,  348.  In  its  relations  to  Clirlstianity, 
460.  Us  siiirit  not  tlie  love  of  man  as 
man,  401.  Ttie  truths  which  are  to  reno- 
vate it,  608.    Not  saved  by  penal  laws, 


but  by  the  labors  of  Christian  love,  879* 
Cliangos  in,  606. 

Solitary  oouAuement,  objections  to,  473. 473. 
6fore  effective  in  slavery  tlian  the  lash, 
634. 

Soul,  greatnesa  of  tlie,  445. 

Speculation,  evil  effects  of.  588. 500.  Rage 
of  tlie  spirit  of,  in  tlie  United  Slates,  603. 

Spirit,  the,  and  tlio  world,  may  be  friends, 
0:il. 

Sfiirit  of  God,  110. 

Spirit  of  tlie  Pilgrims,  371. 

Spiritual  body,  wliat  maybe  hoped  Prom 
the,  037. 

Spiritual  growth,  the  mystery  of  the  pr^ 
gress  of,  044. 

S|Nritual  influences  not  Irresistible,  hot  per- 
siMsivo.  328. 

Spiritual  life,  prayer  for.  100. 

Spuraheim,  letter  to  W.  Rathbone  on  the 
death  of,  014.  Sickness,  death,  and  fu- 
neral of,  015. 

Standing  armies,  objections  to,  48. 

Stanstteld,  llainer,  k»ttor  to,  on  the  hiboring 
chuses,  486-487. 

Slate  of  heart,  determines  acceptance  with 
Odd,  184. 

Stilos,  Dr.  Kara,  nilnisler  at  New|iort,  T, 
13.  President  of  Yale  College.  13.  In- 
fluence of,  on  Cliaiiiiiiig,  13.  (Character 
oT,  by  him,  14.  Removal  to  New  lla- 
Ton,  15. 

Stone  Glmpel,  lervice  In,  in  commemoration 
of  the  fall  of  lloiia|Nirte.  378. 

Story,  Joseph,  classmate  ol  Channlng,  SM. 
Letter  to,  on  colk>gc  life  in  1784,  35. 
Descrinlion  of  Channing  In  college,  35. 
Clwnning's  estimate  of.  37.  Account  of 
Cliauning's  asmichitions  In  college,  and 
InHiieniw  of  college  life  on  him,  31.  On 
his  |)Oi»ition  as  a  student.  33.  On  his 
interest  in  political  questions,  34.  On  hb 
oration  at  grad  tuition,  38.  Dec  lines  tlie 
use  of  wine,  38. 

StrcHig,  Ckleb,  Oovenior  of  Maasachuaetta, 
135. 

StiMrt,  Moaes,  letter  on  religious  liberty, 
371. 

Stiiait,  — ^  excites  Dr.  IIopkins*s  indig- 
iiation  by  atheism.  83. 

StiidontM,  re((ulruiiients  uf,  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 33. 

Studies  in  divinity,  00. 

St  urge,  Joseph,  loUer  to,  on  the  Chaitlata, 
606. 

Sturgis,  Hon.  Wm.,  563. 

Suffering,  source  of  strength  in,  611, 
613. 

Suffrage,  the  errora  of  the  party  ofj  680. 
Cliauniiig  not  in  favor  of  unrestricted, 
680.  Right  of,  too  far  extended  in  the 
United  .States,  681.  Tlie  rielit  of,  a  dig- 
nit  v,  581.  Gonfcrretl  with  too  much 
levity,  681.  Qualiflcations  ought  to  be 
required  for,  681.  Tlie  unwortliv  should 
be  excluded  from,  681,  608.  lulucmtiun 
I     ought  to  be  directed  towards  universal, 
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681.     Rolemnity  of  tho  right  of,  68t. 

Mon  •hoiiid  bo*c<1iiciitc«l  to  exerclm  it^ 

68 1 1   and  liftvu  (itifiortuiiity  to  quaUfjr 

thcinwlves  for,  5t)8. 
Sullivan,  Hon.  liicliard,  on  the  character  of 

Clianninj;,  3U. 
SuRoiicimnna,  687. 
Swift,  Dr.,  hlA  |>li3*iilclan,  600, 607. 
Swiuorland,  moiuitflhia  of,  344,  346. 
Sympatliv.  with   men,    prayer   for,    300. 

WiUi  Cod,  the  soura  caiiaclly  fur,  444. 


Tallrtrand,  qnotalion  from,  420. 

Tappnn,  l*n»r.,  lei*tnn*fl  of,  on  Jowlnh 
aniifiiiilif.'M,  80.  Clinracter  of,  liy  Dr. 
Vivrvo,  80.  Trcaclies  Channiiig'a  oVdiiia- 
tSon  Mirinon,  00. 

Tnvlor,  Mii*)!  Kinily.  letter  to,  on  divine 
figlit  In  the  iM>ul.*441;  on  the  loure  ca- 
pacity of  Mvmpalnv  with  God,  444. 

Taylor,  1{(>v.  K«iwjinl  T.  (Kntlior),  hia  mla- 
iUrtx  to  Moiimnn,  487.    Ili!«  pn^achlng,  487. 

Tcflcltcr,  im|M)rtaiico  of  tmiiiinf;  for,  601. 

Tcni|icmncc  in  llan'anl  College,  in  1704, 
tM.  DincourM  u|Nni, 288. 474.  Ilia  posi- 
tion ii|mn,  474-476.  Dhjectionii  to  the 
refonn,  470.  Bloveincnta  in  Uallimore, 
620. 

Texan,  annexation  of,  648.  liCtter  to  Tlenrv 
Clay  on,  548,  540.  HeKulU  to  follow  the 
crime,  640,  650.  Danger  of  the  deetruc- 
tion  of  tho  Union  from,  660,  561. 

Ttincher,  Dr.  Samuel,  deeires  a  colleague, 
03. 

Thacher,  S.  C,  hh  catechism,  121.  Student 
with  Channing,  12.3.  Tastor  of  New 
South  Church,  IS-l.  Tetter  from,  IS-I. 
Ordination  of,  12:|.  Character  of,  124. 
Joins  in  proparitig  Bnckminster's  ser- 
mons for  publication,  126.  Letter  to,  on 
a  review  In  tlio  ranoplint,  104. 

Theological  opinions,  273,  310-312,  428. 

l*hcology,  not  a  monopoly  of  the  clergy, 
307.  MOW  studies  ni, 'should  be  pur- 
sued,  ami  a  school  of,  made  cAlriont,  202. 

Thi*m,  Hcv.  J.  II.,  letter  tt»,  on  Unitarian- 
Inui,  4.14;  on  the  death  of  J.  Blanco 
White,  020. 

Thom|i9on.  (fcorge,  stimulates  the  antl- 
alavcrv  lecliitK,  M2.  Mob  spirit  against, 
6^18.    Wtun>  of,  670. 

Thomely,  Thomas,  loiter  to,  on  accumula- 
tion, 7il8t  on  n<pudlntion,  r»R7. 

llionght,  nipauH  of*  pnimoiiitg  original,  88. 

••Three  Days"  in  Pnrin,  GUO. 

Tlinrvdsy  letiuro  crowded  when  Clianning 

pHMU'litli,  110. 

Thuntton.  Father,  IVipti^t  minister  of  New- 
port, and  a  teni|M>ram'e  reformer,  il lus- 
tration of  his  principles,  16. 

Ticknor,  (George,  dcucription  of  Chnn- 
ning*s  onlinatioii.  hv,  5NI.  On  the  pub- 
licfltion  of  Air.  lliickminslcr*s  sermons, 
125.  Letter  of  dinnning  to,  giving  his 
estimate  of  his  own  works,  407.  I^etter 
to,  on  education,  494 ;  on  tho  encouraging 


prospoctK  of  the  time,  610;  on  the  eWls 
of  the  thirst  for  gain,  680;  on  Imnrove- 
monta  In  despotic  nations,  002.  Author 
of  the  Inscription  on  Channiog*!  monu- 
ment, 700. 

Toussahit,  his  character.  672. 

Trade,  the  moat  powerful  influence  in  to- 
ciety,  610. 

Travellers,  presoroptuouaneas  and  dogmat- 
ism of,  501. 

Travelling,  the  art  and  object  oL  345,  840. 

TrcviloncK,  W.,  letter  to,  on  Channing'a 
relation  to  Unitarians,  427. 

Trinitarian,  never  a,  76,  01. 

Trinitarianism  but  a  mystical  form  of  Uni- 
tiirian  doctrine,  214. 

Trinity,  scheme  of,  not  assailed,  100. 

Truth,  pursuit  of,  requires  patience,  88. 
Duty  of  seeking,  167.  Sense  of  its  value 
necessary  to  honesty  of  mind,  167.  How 
to  be  sought,  168.  The  temper  It  is 
designed  to  promote,  184.  Love  of  di- 
vine, 208.  (treatcrgood  than  |)eaco,  424. 
A  clear  conviction  of,  essential  to  a  ra- 
ligious  teacher,  451. 

Tuckcrnuin,  Joscfili,  classmate  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning, 20.  Gives  "  right  hand  **  at  hia 
onlinntion,  00.  In  tho  Ministrv  at  Large, 
381,  404.  lictters  to,  418,  425;  441.  ilia 
Altnistry  at  liarge,  originated,  406.  Let^ 
ter  to,  on  prison  discipline,  473.  The 
spirit  of  hia  ministry,  470.  Letter  to,  on 
A.  Kitceland*8  case.  600;  on  slavery  in 
St.  Croix,  610;  on  West  Indian  emanci- 
pation, 671;  criticising  Miss  Martineau*s 
travels,  601.  His  intimate  friend  In 
life,  007.  Character  of,  007.  Letter  tow 
on  the  relations  between  the  mind  and 
body,  037;  on  actlvitv.  030;  on  »ymr 
pathy  with  the  poor,  040;  on  hope  for 
more  active  work,  042.  His  spiritual 
erowth,  043.  Desire  to  write  a  book  on 
the  subiect,  043, 644.  His  harmony  with 
God,  040-048.  Letter  to,  on  Channing*a 
indinerence  to  hia  own  writings,  084. 

Tyler,  John,  evils  of  hia  veto  of  National 
Bank  Bill,  686. 

Ulle»-Watbr,  837. 

Uniformity,  produced  by  Inqnlty  rather 
than  constraint,  102. 

Union,  dissolution  of  the,  deprecated,  281. 
IhiMg(*r  of  its  destnirtion  through  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  660.  Its  preserva- 
tion less  valuable  than  the  righte  of 
humanity,  651. 

Utittariao,  meaning  In  calling  himself  a, 
428. 

Unitarian  Controversy.  181.  A  contro- 
versy, not  with  iiilidels,  but  between 
hclievors,  220. 

Unitarian  Orthodoxy,  reasons  for,  435. 

Unitarianism,  of  Bolsham,  105.  Of  Boa- 
ton  ministers,  100.  I>efence  of,  in  reply 
to  the  Panoplist,  100-205.  Distinction 
between,  and  Trinlterianism,  SIO.  Needa 
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inuigfnAtioii  tnd  poetical  enthaiUam, 
970.  IIm  loffered  by  Biblical  criticism 
and  tlieological  controveny,  270.  His 
▼low  of,  as  ail  advanoo  towards  Chris- 
tianity, 428.  Cliaractvrixud  by  s|}irit  of 
froodoiu  and  iiidividtiaUty,  432.  llo- 
Bcribed  in  a  latter  Ui  K«v.  J.  11.  Thorn, 
434.  Ada|Hod  to  tlie  wants  of  tlio  gruat 
iiuuis  of  UuniaJi  boings,  48U. 

Unitariansp  cannot  be  excluded  from  tlie 
Church  of  Christ,  208.  UuUes  of,  in  do- 
fending  the  GosmI,  221. 

United  Slates,  relations  of  the  Statea  to 
the  Federal  government,  682.  Peculiari- 
ties of  the  iMMiide,  602.  I'ruspects  of  de- 
velopment, bin.  Matorlal  teudcncios  of 
the  |M)opltt,  floa.  Cluinuing*s  earnestness 
that  their  standard  should  be  hi{^h,  694. 
Comparison  of,  with  Great  Britain,  606. 
Institutions  of,  tlie  uieana  of  developing 
human  nature,  000. 

Unity  in  variety,  200. 

Universal  brotherhood,  anticipated  by 
Cluuining,  430. 

Unworthiness,  conadooaness  of,  reoondlea 
to  outward  evil,  101. 

Usefulness,  future  rewards  of,  162.  Of  the 
good,  not  floished  at  death,  237. 


VMTiiY-tUM4,  proposal  for  building  a,  200. 

Tlie  value  anil  uses  of,  2U0.    Address  at 

tlie  dedication,  208. 
Virginians,  manners  and  character  of,  46. 
Virtue,  acting  from  a  sense  of  duty,  81. 
VoUng.    Bee '^Suifraga.*' 

Waijcbb,  Dr.  Jambb,  his  leetorea,  084. 

Walter,  Arthur  Uaynard,  cbisemate  of 
Dr.  Channing,  40.  Letters  of,  40,  01. 
Letter  of,  in  regard  to  community,  03. 

War,  horrors  of,  00.  Of  1812,  not  to  be 
Justifled,  178.  Demoralising  influences 
of,  170.  Evils  of  civil,  281.  Quilt  of  an 
unnecessarv,  282.  Repugnant  to  Cliris- 
tlonity,  28'i.  Dofennlve,  not  condeninod, 
28J.  Unhiwfuliioss  of,  review  of  a  book 
on  tlie,  400.  Letters  on  the  evils  of, 
407-400. 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr..  on  Channing,  130.  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  380.  Letter  of 
Channing  to,  380. 

Washington  at  Newport,  13.  A  first-rate 
general,  61.  Impossibility  of  familhirity 
with,  070. 

WayUnd,  Francis,  letter  to,  on  war,  408; 
on  suffrage.  680  (  on  union  in  improv- 
ing the  world,  005. 

Wealth,  dani^rs  of  tlie  worship  of,  600. 

Wednesday  livening  Association,  406. 

WelU,  Itev.  K.  M.  P.,  667. 

Wengom  Alp,  346. 

West  Indies,  emancipation  In,  67L 

Westminster  Iteview,  its  character,  005. 

Westmoreland,  330. 

Wheeler,  David,  448. 


White,  D.  A.,  letter  on  Channlrig  la  a 
member  of  college  literarv  societies,  217- 
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